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INQUIRY 

info  the  Causes  of  the  Diversity  of  Human  Character  in  various 

JigeSj  Nations,  and  Individuals. 

By  the  Late  Professor  Scott,  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen. 


NO.  III. 


Sect.  iii. 

Of  the  socidl  principles  of  action  in  man. 

JL  HAT  man  is  made  for  society  has  been  universally  admitted,  tmles^^ 
perhaps,  by  a  few  paradoxical  Philosophers.  It  is  by  no  means  on 
account  of  the  advantaees  derived  from  the  social  intercourse,  that  we 
are  prompted  to  seek  r^ief  from  the  ennui  of  solitude,  in  the  company 
of  other  men;  the  love  of  society  has  every  appearance  of  an  origin^ 
principle  implanted  in  the  human  breast ;  and  equally  prompts  the 
child  as  it^  does  the  man  of  mature  understanding.  It  is,  likewise^ 
distinctly  to  be  traced  m  most  of  the  tribes  of  animals,  who  seem 
uniformly  to  delight  in  herding  together,  unless  they  are  compelled 
by  the  necessities  of  a  predatory  life,  to  seek  for  an  undivided  dominion 
in  solitude. 

The  first,  then,  of  man's  social  principles  of  action,  which  I  shall 
consider,  is  this  very  love  of  society,  which,  for  Want  of  a  more 
specific  name,  we  may  call  the  social  principle  itself,  and  which  pos» 
sesses  all  the  attributes  of  an  original  and  "ultimate  principle  of  action* 
So  strong  is  the  influence  of  this  desire,  that  when  deprived  of  the 
wished-for  intercourse  with  our  fellow-men,  it  prompts  us  to  make 
companions  of  animals,  and  even  of  lifeless  objects.  The  story  of 
the  state-prisoner  in  France,  who  solaced  bis  solitary  hours  by  fonnix^ 
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an  .intimacy  with  a  spider,  which  inhabited  his  cell,  is  well  kjiown,  a» 
well  as  the  wanton  cruelty  of  his  jailor,  by  whom  he  was  deprived  of 
this  poor  refuge  of  misfortune.  *  The  unfortunate  Baron  Trei\ck  was 
led  ii>  similar  circumstances  to  contract  a  like*friendship  with  a  mouse, 
and  experienced  a  like  severity  from  his  keeper.  In  short,  a  state  of 
complete  solitude  is  the  most  intolerable  of  all  conditions  to  a  feelmg 
mind ;  and  those  legislators  have  judged  wisely,  who  have  substituted, 
in  place  of  capital  punishments,  rigorous  confinement  in  solitude  and 
darkness. 

The  social  principle  not  only  prompts  us  to  seek  for  the  mtercourse 
of  other  men,  but  it  induces  us  to  participate  in  all  their  emotions, 
'and  to  take  a  lively  share  in  their  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears; 
It  leads  us  to  consider  every  man  as  a  brother,  to  bring  home  the 
particulars  of  his  situation  to  ourselves,  and  to  feel,  to  axrertain  extent, 
those  very  emotions,  which  we  should  experience,  were  we  actually 
in  the  san3,e  situation.  This  exercise  of  the  social  principle  consti- 
tutes what  is  called  Sympathy,  an  amiable  attribute  of  human  nature, 
.  the  important  effects  of  which  have  been  ably  illustrated  by  various 
writers,  particularly  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments. *  . 

By  the  power  of  sympathy,  according  to  this  writer,  we  change 
places,  in  imagination,  with  those  with  whom  we  sympathise ;  we 
fancy,  for  the  moment,  their  fortune  to  be  our  own,  and  feel  exactly 
as  we  sboidd  do,  were  we  in  like  circumstances.  Thus  we  could  not 
see  a  man  falling  down  a  precipice,  without  an  emotion  of  terror,  or 
that  involuntary  shuddering,  which  we  should  experience,  were  we 
actually  exposed  to  a  like  danger.  If  a  blow  is  aimed  at  the  leg  or 
arm  of  another  man,  we  involuntarily  shrink  from  the  imaginary 
danger,  and  endeavour,  as  it  were,  to  withdraw  our  own  limbs  from 
the  stroke.  If  we  hear  a  fcnevolent  action  praised,  we  experience  a 
certain  glow  of  gratitude,  as  if  the  commendation  were  bestowed 
upon  ourselves ;  and  if  we  hear  a  person  }oaded  with  unmerited  re- 
proaches, we  feel  hurt,  as  if  we  ourselves  received  the  censure. 

That  it  is  by  supposing  ourselves  for  a  time  in  the  situation  of  the 
person  with  whom  we  sympathise,  that  such  feelings  are  excited,  i» 
more*  clearly  evinced  by  this  circumstance,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  exercise  of  sympathy,  that  its  objects  should  have  the  same  sense 
of  their  condition  that  we  have. '  We  sympathise,  as  is  observed  by 
X«ord  K^mes,  (£lem.  of  Criticism,)  .in  some  degree,  with  things 


*  This  story  ii  aflfectiogly  related  by  Lord  Kaimes,  as  follows : — *'  The  Count 
4e  Lanzun  was  drat  up  by  Louis  XIV«  in»the  Castle  6f  Pignerol,and  was  confined 
there  from  the  year  1679,  to  the  year  1681,  deprived  of  ev'ery  comfort  of  life, 
and  even  of  paper^  pen,  and  ink.  At  a  distance  from  every  friend  and  relation ; 
without  light,  except  a  glimmering  through  a  slit  in  thereof;  without  books, 
occupation, or  exercise  ;  a  prey  to  hope  deferred,  and  constant  horror; 'he,  to 
avoid  insanity,  bad  recourse  to  tame  a  spider.  The  spider  received  dies  from 
his  hand  with  seeming  gratitude,  carried  on  his  web  with  aUicrity,  and  engaged 
the  whole  attention  of  the  prisoner.  This  most  innocent  of  all  amusements  was 
discovered  by  the  jailor,  who,  in  the  wantonness  of  power,  destroyed  the  spider 
and  its  work.  The  Count  descrtkMd  his  agony  to  be  little  inferior  to  that  of  a 
fond  mother  at  the  loss  of  a  cwlidg  child.*'  (Sketches  nf  the  Hutwy  of  Man, 
Soek%.  Sket.l.)  * 
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'wbich  are  inanimate ;  and  to  see  in  ruins  a  houses  with  which  we 
have  been  long  acquainted,  affects  us  with  some  degree  of  uneasiness. 
We  sympathise  with  the  brute  creation ;  and  that  person  would  be 
pronounced  unfeeling,  who  should  hear  the  cheerfi^  so^  of.  the  lark^ 
or  observe  the  frisking  lamb,  or  the  transport  of  the .  dog,  when  he 
finds  the  master  he  l\ad  lost,  without  any  participation;  of  their  joy. 
With  those  of  our  own  species,  too,  we  sympathise,  when  tjie  person  con-. 
cemed  may  have  no  corresponding  feeling.  We  blush  for  another's 
ill-breedino;,  even  when  we  know  that  he  himself  is  not  aware  of  it. 
We  tremble  for  a  mason  standing  on  a  high  scaffold,  though  we  know 
that  custom  has  rendered  it  quite  familiar  to  him.  And  upon  the 
very  same  principles  we  are  powerfully  moved  by  a  fictitious  narrative, 
or  theatrical  representation,  although  we  have  a  complete  conviction 
that  the  joy  or  sorrow,  with  which  we  sympathise,  is  altogether 
imaginary. 

But  in  order  that  sympathy  may  be  most  powerfully  excited,  it  is 
certainly  necessary,  that  its  object  should  have  those  very  feelings^ 
which  we  ourselves  experience.  The  execution  of  a  hardened  criminal 
will  excite  very  different  emotions,  from  that  of  an  offender;  filled 
with  penitence  and  contrition,  and  fully  sensible  of  all  the  horrors  of 
his  situation.  The  distresses  of  the  vulgar,  whose  feelings  are  sup- 
posed to  be  dull  and  obtuse,  are  never  witnessed  with  such  lively 
emotion,  as  those  of  the  more  cultivated  and  refined,  whose  minds  are 
knbw|^  to  be  alive  to  tBe  stings  of  misfortune.  No  evil  can  be  more 
truly  deplorable,  than  that  of  the  complete  loss  of  reason ;  yet,  if  the 
maniac  appears  happy  in  his  frenzy,  he  is  contemplated  with  little  com- 
passion, and  will  more  frequently  excite  a  smile  than  a  tear. 

The  beneficial  effiects  of  the  principle  of  sympathy  are  very  appar* 
ent.  It  is  this  which  enables  us  to  contemplate  the  good  fortune  of 
our  neighbour  without  envy,  and  even  with  rejoicing;  but  what  is  still 
more  advantageous,  it  is  this  which  induces  us  to  participate  cordially 
in  his  distress.  How  soothing  is  it  to  the  afflicted^  to  pour  o^t  their 
sorrows  to  the  syiftpathising  ear !  How  greatly  is  grief  alleviated, 
when  the  oppressed  mind,  as  it  is  emphatically  expressed,  thus  dis<* 
burthens  itself !  And  how  greatly  does  it  aggravate  affliction,  when 
it  is  of  that  kind,  that  others  cannot  be  expected  to  enter  into  it !  It 
is  the.  kind  appointment  of  nature,  tliat  we  are  inclined  to  sympathise 
much  more  cordially  in  the  misfortunes  of  others,  than  in  their  joys  ; 
insomuch  that  the"  term  Sympatliy  has  been  frequently  employed  as 
entirely  synonymous  with  pity  or  cotnpassion,  although  from  the 
illustrations  already  given,  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  we  parti- 
cipate in  the  good,  as  well  as  in  the  evil  fortune  of  others.  Out 
sharing  the  latter  is,  however,  much  more  beneficial  than  our  partici* 
pation  of  the  fornier ;  and,  therefore,  nature  has  kindly  appointed  a 
compassionate  monitor  within  us,  by  which  we  are  prompted  to  thi$ 
fi-iendly  participation.  It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Smith,  that  men  are 
generally  much  more  anxious  to  communicate  to  their  friends  their 
sorrows,  than  their  joys,  because  they  do  not  feel  so  confident  6f 
sympathy  for  the  latter  as  for  the  fopnen  Sympathy,  too,  enhances 
the  pleasure  of  most  of  our  social  enjoyinents,  and  increases  by  a  kind 
of  Inflection  the  mixtb  and  good  hijUQior  oi[  every  company.    It  greatlj 
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promotes  otir  <!esir6  of  acquiring  knowledge,  by  the  pleasure  it  im- 
parts to  the  communication  of  it  to  others,  even  after  it  has  lost  all 
its  novelty  to  ourselves.  In  this  way  we  can  explain  the  pleasure 
which  professeB  stbtT^-tellers  take  in  repeating  the  same  anecdote  a 
tliousand  times  over,  >nthout  having  recourse  to  the  satirical  explana- 
tion of  Monta^i^niej  '*•  that  such  men  recollect  every  thing  but  their  own 
repetitions."  'fhey  sympathise  in  the  supposed  feelings  of  their  hearers, 
and  feel  to  a  certaifi  extent  that  pleasure  which  they  experienced  when 
the  anecdote  was  ne^  to  themselves. 

I  am  not  sure,  whether  what  has  been  called  €ie  principle  of  Imka* 
tion  in  man,  may  not  be  resolved  into  a  particular  exercise  or  modifica- 
tion of  sympatJiy,  or  of  the  social  principle  of  which  I  am  now 
treating.  Aristotle  long  ago  denominated  man  ^wm  ^i^irrimv,  **  an 
imitative  animal;'^  and  certainly  the  tendency  to  imitation  plays  a 
very  important,  part  in  the  human  constitution,  more  especially  in  the 
tknier  part  of  life.  It  is  the  principle  of  imitation,  that  seems  chiefly 
to  prompt  children  to  the  acquisition  of  language,  as  soon  as  their 
prgans  are  qualified  for  so  difficult  a  task.  "  1  apprehend,"  says  Dr. 
Reid,  (Essay  3d.  on  the  Active  Powers,  c.  2.)  «  that  human  nature 
(disposes  us  to  the  imitation  of  those  among  whom  we  live,  when  we 
neither  desire  nor  will  it.  It  is  commonly  thought,  that  children  often 
learn  to  stammer  by  imitation  ;  yet,  I  believe,  no  person  ever  desired 
or  willed  to  learn  that  quality.  I  apprehend,  that  instinctive  imita- 
tion has  no  small  influence  in  forming  the  peculiarities  oi  provincial 
dialects,  the  peculiarities  of  voice,  gesture,  and  manner,  which  we 
see  in  some  families,  the  manners  peculiar  to  different  ranks,  and 
different  professions ;  and,  perhaps,  even  in  forming  national  charac- 
ters, and  the  human  character  in  general.  The  instances  that  history 
furnishes  of  wild  men,  brought  up  from  early  years  without  the 
Society  of  any  of  theif-  own  species,  are  so  few,  that  we  cannot  build 
conclusions  upon  thehx  with  great  certainty.  But  all  I  have  heard 
agreed  in  this,  that  th^'wild  man  gave  but  very  slender  indications  of 
the  rational  faculty  5  and  with  regard  to  his  mmd*  was  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  more  sagacious  of  the  brutes." 

So  social  a  being  is  man,  therefore,  that  he  not  only  ardently  seeks 
iFor  the  intercourse  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  cordially  participates 
111  their  joys  and  sorrows,  but  ts  naturally  inclined  to  copy  their  looks, 
gestures,  accents,  and  general  behaviour ;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
natural  propensity,  he  certainly  makes  a  much  ipore  rapid  pro6;ress  in 
acquiring  the  various  improvements  of  the  civilised  st^te,  man  he 
otherwise  would  do.  The  contagious  nature  of  insanity,  of  hysteric 
disorders,  of  panics,  and  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  enthusiasm, 
iieceives  a  satisfactory  explanation  from  tlie  influence  of  the  principle 
of  Imitation ;  and  the  same  principle  serves  to  account  for  the  effects, 
\o  far  as  they  were  not  pretended,  of  what  was  called  Mesmerism^  or 
Animal  Magnetism. 

The  principle  of  Imitation  serves  to  throw  considerable  light  upon 
a  fact  of  the  human  constitution,  which  is  attended  with  no  small 
difficulty,  and  has  given  rise  to  much  diversity  of  opinion  among 
philosophers,  I  mean  the  Interpretation  of  Natural  Signs.  Tm 
iaq>ression  of  certain  passions  and  affections  of  the  mind^  by  pecttli«r 
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gesticulations  of  the  bodjr,  forms  of  the  countenance,  or  tones  of  the 
voice,  it  is  well  known,  is  immediately  understood  by  all  men, 
without  the  intervention  of  language,  or  any  previous  cpmmunication, 
Smiling,  frowning,  laughing,  crying,  are  universal  expressions  of 
thought,  which  are  perfectly  understood  by  all  nations  of  the  worlil, 
and  by  all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  men. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  philosophers,  that  these,  and  such 
natural  signs,  are  understood  only  in  consequence  of  convention 
and  experience,  in  like  nianner  as  the  mere  arbitrary  expressions  of  a 
language.  But  the  fallacy  of  this  doctrine  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  well-known  fact,  that  natural  signs  are  as  completely  intelligible 
to  an  infant,  as  to  a  person  of  mature  years.  Other  philosophers  are 
inclined  to  state  the  interpretation  of  natural  signs  as  an  ultimate  fact 
in  human  nature,  of  which  no  explanation  can  be  given.  Among  this 
number  is  Dr.  Reid,  who  reckons  among  the  intuitive  truths,  which 
are  immediately  discerned  by  our  judgment,  or  which  cannot  be  ren- 
dered plainer  by  any  other  intermediate  truths,  this  one,  "  that  certain 
features  of  the  countenance,  sounds  of  the  voice,  and  gestures  of  the 
body,  indicate  certain  thoughts  and  dispositions  of  the  mind."  (Essay 
cm  the  Intellectual  Powers.}  While  other  philosophers  have  attempted 
to  explain  in  what  manner  natural  signs  come  to  be  interpreted,  even 
without  the  help  of  convention,  and  their  explanations  seem  generally 
to  involve  a  reference  to  the  principle  of  Imitation. 

Terror,  it  has  just  been  remarked, .  is  contagious ;  but  so  also  is 
strong  emotion  of  any  kind.  We  cannot  behold  another  enraged,  dis* 
pleased,  delighted,  or  agitated  greatly  in  any  manner,  without  parti- 
cipating, to  a  certain  extent,  in  his  emotion,  and,  consequently,  with- 
out unaerstanding  its  external  indications.     The  very  features  of  the 
countenance,  as  well  as  feelings  of  the  mind,  become  faithful  copies 
of  what  arrests  our  attention  in  other  men.    It  has  often  been  remarked, 
that  the  vulgar,  when  their  passions  are  interested  by  any  public 
representation,  or  performance,  exhibit  in  their  varying  countenances 
all  the  emotions  of  the  actors,  even  with  exaggeration.     They  have 
been  observed,  at  an  exhibition  of  rope-dancing,  or  wire-balancing, 
to  writhe  their  bodies  into  the  attitudes  which  the  performer  finds 
necessary  for  his  safety.     Nor  can  the  body  thus  participate  in  the 
expressions  of   others,   without   a   corresponding    influence  on    the 
mind ;  so  that  we  may  be  said  actually  to  feel  as  others  do,  when  we 
intuitively  interpret  the  external  indications  of  their  feelings.     It  is 
observed  by  Mr.  Burke,  (Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,)  that 
he  could  never  imitate  the  looks  and  actions  of  an  angry  man,  without 
feeling  a  certain  degree  of  the  corresponding  passion  rising  in  his 
breast;  so  wbnderful  is  the  connection  between  our  minds  and  bodies. 

Such  are  the  important  effects  which  may  be  traced  to  the  operation 
of  what  I  have  called  the  social  principle,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  an 
ardent  desire  for  the  intercourse  of  our  fellow-men,  in  a  sympathetic 
participation  of  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  an  instinctive  imitation  of 
their  manners,  actions,  and  emotions.  Some,  however,  may  be  of 
opinion,  that  sympathy,  and  the  principle  of  imitation,  have  too  many 
iparks.of  discrimination  to  admit  of  being  classed  together,  or  to  be 
fOQsideif d  ^  ooly  xnpdi$c^ons  of  that  principl^i  which  prompts  v« 
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to  associate  with  our  own  species.  Whether  this  be  granted  or  not, 
I  trust  it  will  be  gener^ly  allowed,  that  all  .these  principles  of  action 
play  a  very  important  part  in  the  human  constitution,  that  they  hare 
a  very  remarkable  connexion  with  one  another,  and  therefore  have 
been  properly  placed  together  in  an  enumeration  of  the  leading  social 
principles  of  action  in  man. 

I  proceed  now  to  a  class  of  man*'s  social  principles,  which  have  a 
place  in  every  enumeration  of  his  Active  Powers,  and  have  at  all  times 
been  attentively  examined  by  the  inquirers  into  the  human  constitu- 
tion ;  I  mean  his  affections.  The  affections  have  been  treated  of  more 
fiilly  by  Dr.  Reid  than  by  any  other  writer ;  and,  according  to  that 
philosopher,  they  may  be  divided  into  two.  kinds,  the  benevolent  arid 
the  malevolent.  The  former  dispose  us  to  do  good  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  the  latter  dispose  us  to  injure  them ;  and  he  justifies  the 
application  of  the  term  malevolent  to  an  affection,  by  the  common 
usage  of  language,  according  to  which  we  ^peak  of  being  toell  or  ill 
affected  towards  any  person.  And  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
the  term  malevolent,  as  here  employed,  does  not  denote  any  thing 
intrinsically  bad  in  itself,  but  merely,  that  the  object  of  these  active 
principles  is  not  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures,  nor  is  their  exer- 
cise amiable  or  agreeable,  as  is  the  case  with  the  benevolent  affec- 
tions. 

The  benevolent  affections,  according  to  our  author,  all  agree  in 
two  particulars,  viz.  that  they  are  accompanied  with  an  agreeable 
feeling,  and  that  they  all  imply  a  desire  of  good  and  happiness  to 
their  object.  Much  of  the  happiness  of  human  life  is  derived  from  the 
reciprocal  exercise  of  the  kind  affections,  and  without  them  our 
existence  would  be  indeed  a  blank.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  pain  may 
arise  frorh  the  exercise  of  a  benevolent  affection ;  a  father  may  be 
distressed  by  the  disobedience  of  a  son,  a  friend  by  the  infidelity  of 
the  person  to  whom  he  is  attached ;  but  the  pain  thus  arising  is  not 
necessarily  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  affection,  but  accidentally 
joined  to  it.  Pleasure,  it  may  be  laid  down,  is  essential  to  the  exer- 
cise of  benevolent  affection,  and  pleasure,  too,  of  the  most  exalted 
kind.  It  is  not,  however,  precisely  the  same  as  that  derived  from  the 
practice  of  virtue,  although  it  may  be  said  to  occupy  the  next  degree. 
The  man  who  is  addicted  to  vicious  indulgences,  the  epicure,  the 
libertine,  and  even  the  lawless  plunderer,  are  ,all  capable  of  fipeling 
the  kind  affections  5  and  these  but  too  frequently  give  a  charm  to 
vice,  by  being  blended  with  criminal  mdulgences. 

If  it  be  allowed  that  those  active  principles  denominated  Appetites 
and  Desires,  although  their  proper  object  be  the  good  of  the  individual, 
are  not  really  selfish  in  th^ir  exercise,  but  pursue  each  its  own  end, 
without  any  reference  to  self-love,  much  more  will  it  be  granted,  that 
our  benevolent  affections,  which  point  immediately  at  the  good  of 
other  men,  do  not  originate  in  a  selfish -principle.  Yet  there  have  not 
been  wanting  philosophers,  both  ancient  and  modiem,  as  I  have  had 
occasion  already  to  observe,  who  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  the 
0{>eration  even  of  our  affections  to  the  suggestions  of  self-love.  They 
'  maintain,  that  we  are  never  benevolent  or  fiiendly  to  others,  but  from 
*  a  remote  consideratioQ  of  our  own  advantage,  and  with  a  view  to 
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rtceive  similar  kindness,  when  we  may  have  occasion  for  it.  The 
reasonings  of  such  philosophers  have  served  to  show  the  admirable 
harmony  which  exists  among  the  various  principles  of  human  nature» 
and  to  prove  that  none  of  them  tend  to  the  injury,  while  others  tend 
to  the  well-being,  of  the  individual.  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
all  our  actions  flow  from  considerations  of  our  own  interest  sdone  | 
nor  will  such  a  doctrine  serve  to  explain  many  of  the  most  remark- 
able  examples  of  human-  conduct^  as  has  been  already  shown  in 
Sect.  1. 

Other  writers,  who  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  countenance  the 
conclusions  which  arise  from  this  selfish  philosophy,  have  yet  denied 
the  independent  operation  of  the  affections  as  original  principles  of 
our  nature,  and  refer  those  effects,  which  are  commonly  ascribed  to 
the  affections,  to  the  agency  of  the  understandii>g,  or  rational  prin- 
ciple of  man.  This  doctrine,  in  fact,  nearly  coincides  with  the 
system  of  the  selfish  philosophers,  who  ascribe  every  praise-worthy 
action  to  a  rational  regard  to  our  own  advantage,  although  those  who 
have  espoused  it  seem  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  coincidence.  .  It 
is  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Price,  although  that  author's  zeal  for  the  purity 
of  the  motives,  which  prompt  to  virtuous  conduct,  cannot  be  doubted. 
In  his  **  Review  of  the  principal  questions  and  difficulties  in  Morals,*' 
Dr.  Price  endeavours  to  prove,  that  benevolence,  as  well  as  self-love^ 
have  their  rise  from  the  intelligent  principle  in  man,  and  are  not  im- 
planted principles  of  action.  The  same  account  he  likewise  gives  of 
our  desires,  of  ambition  and  curiosity.  But  he  admits  that  tne 
appetites  are  original  and  independent  principles  of  action. 

"  This,  perhaps,"  (says  he)  ^  will  afford  us  a  good  reason  for 
distinguishing  between  affections  and  passions.  The  former,  which 
we  apply  indiscriminately  to  all  reasonable  beings,  may  most  pro- 
perly signify  the  desires  and  inclinations  founded  in  the  reasonable 
nature  itself,  and  essential  to  it ;  such  as  self-love,  benevolence,  and 
the  love  of  truth.  These,  when  aided  and  strengthened  by  instinctive 
determinations,  take  the  latter  denomination ;  or  are,  properly^ 
passions, — Those  tendencies  within  us,  that  are  merely  arbitrary  and 
instinctive,  such  as  hunger  and  thirst,  and  the  desires  between  the 
sexes,  we  commonly  call  appetites  or  passions,  indifferently^  but 
seldom  or  never  qffectionsJ^  (Ch.  3d.) 

Were  man,  indeed,  a  being  completely  under  the  guidance  of 
reason,  this  principle  alone  would  provide  for  all  the  useful  purposet 
which  are  answered  by  the  benevolent  affections ;  but  our  daily  expe- 
rience convinces  us  that  man  is  by  no  means  so  perfect  a  creature ; 
and  as  the  aequisition  of  those  ends,  which  conduce  immediately  to 
our  own  individual  welfare,  is  not  left  to  the  suggestions  of  reason 
alone,  so  neither  is  the  good  of  our  neighbour  entirely  intrusted  to 
the  uncertain  dictates  of  that  power.  It  is  left  to  the  more  unerring 
impulse  of  the  benevolent  affsctions,  of  whose  existence  in  our  breasts 
we  have  sufficient  evidence,  were  we  to  consult  no  other  monitor  than 
our  own  consciousness.  I^t  is  certainly  both  reasonable  and  prudent, 
that  we  should  attend  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  our  nei^h« 
hours;  so  it  is  that  we  should  seek  after  knowledge,  and  provide 
lutedjbl  food  for  our  )K>dies.    ^ut,  since  to  answer  these  la^t  purppsoc 
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the  principles  of  curiosity  and  hunger  come  much  more  certabdy  tB 
our  aid  than  reason^  so  neither  was  the  good  of  our  neighbours  left 
entirely  to  the  precarious  admonitions  of  this,  power,  but  was  intrusted 
to  the  surer  impulse  of;-  the  benevolent  affections. 

The  most  remarkable  of  man's  benevolent  affections  appear  to  be 
the  fpllowing — Parental  or  natural  Affectioui  Pity,  Friendship,  Love, 
and  Gratitude ;  to  which  Dr.  Reid  adds.  Esteem  and  Public  Spirit. 
Whether  these  two  last  be  intitled  to  the  rank  of  original  and  independ- 
ent principles  of  action,  or  not,  there  appears  but  little  doubt,  that  all 
the  rest  are.  Every  man  may  be  conscious  of  their  existence  in  him- 
self, by  the  distinct  admonitions  which  he  at  times  receives  from 
them  ;  and  we  have  equally  plain  evidence  of  their  existence  in  other 
men,  by  their  conduct  in  diose  circumstances,  which  naturally  incite 
the  benevolent  affections.  We  may  likewise  clearly  trace  the  existence 
of  ahnost  all  these  principles  in  the  brute  animals,  although  some  of 
them  operate  more  powerfully  than  others,  and  none  of  them  attain 
to  that  permanency  and  stabihty,  which  they  generally  possess  in  the 
human  character. 

Natural  affection^  while  it  exists  in  the  brutes,  produces  as  powerful 
effects  as  it  perhaps  ever  exhibits  in  man.  The  solicitude  of  the 
various  tribes  of  animals  about  their  youne,  their  fearless  exertions  in 
their  defence,  their  lamentations  on  being  deprived  of  them,  are  some 
of  the  most  affecting  circumstances  in  the  brute  economy.  When, 
however,  the  exercise  of  this  strong  natural  affection  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  young,  it  ceases  for  ever  in  all  the 
species  of  animals.  But  in  man,  the  influence  of  natural  affection  is 
permanent,  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  it  ceases  only  with  life 
Itself.  We  may  comprehend  under  it  not  only  the  affection  of  parents 
fiw  their  children,  and  the  reciprocal  affections  of  children  for  their 
parents,  but,  in  general,  all  the  affections  of  kindred,  which  evidently 
possess  the  same  characteristics,  in  as  far  as  they  cannot  be  reduced  to 
the  simple  operation  of  friendship.  It  is  certainly  a  radical  defect  in 
our  own  language,  as  well  as  many  others,  that  it  is  destitute  of  a 
Q)ecific  term  to  express  this  amiable  principle  of  the  human  mind* 
which  is  so  emphatically  denoted  by  the  wo^yit  of  the  Greeks. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  natural  affection  i^  more  power  Ail 
in  the  descending  than  in  the  ascending  line  ;  or,  that  parental  affec« 
tion  exceeds,  in  degree,  the  corresponding^  filial  affection :  9iad  we 
Can,^ discern  a  sufficient  reason  in  the  natm^  economy  of  things  for 
this  diversity.  Without  a  high  degree  of  parental  affection^  the  long 
and  helpless  infancy  of  man  would  be  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
dangers  $  but  by  the  powerful  stimulus  of  this  monitor,  all  the 
care  and  solicitude^  which  the  infant  man  requires,  is  most  amply  pro- 
vided fcHV 

**  How  common  is  it,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  «  to  see  a  young  woman, 
in  the  gayest  period  of  life,  who  has  spent  her  days  in  mirth,  and  her 
nights  In  profound  sleep,  vrithout  solicitude  or  care,  all  at  once  tran^ 
fonned  into  the  careful,  the  solicitous,  the  watchful  nurse  of  her  dear 
infant ;  doing  nodding  by  day  but  gazing  upon  it,  and  serving  it  in 
the  meanest  offices;  by  nk^  depriving  herself  of  souad  tHeefJot 

WvniAh  ^Sksit  i%  ixuy  11^  sa^  ta  kst  anus.    FQ«|;etful  of  herseS;  bm 
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iritble  care  £5  ceatred  in  thu  little  object*  Such  a  sudden  trai^sp 
formation  of  her  whole  habits  and  occupations,  and  turn  of  imnd^  if 
vre  did  not  see  it  every  day,  would  appear  a  i-iore  wonderful  metO' 
morphods  than  any  that  Ovid  has  described.  This,  however,  is  the 
work  of  nature,  and  not  the  effect  of  reason  and  reflection.  For  we 
see  it  in  the  good,  and  in  the  bad,  in  the  most  thoughtless,  as  well  at 
in  the  thoughtful."  (Essay  3d.  on  the  Active  Powers,  c.  4.) 

Some  ot  the  ancient  legislators  seemed  to  consider  the  operation  of 
natural  a£Fection  as  hostile  to  patriotism  and  public  spirit.  Lyctfrgus 
decreed,  that  the  Lacedemonian  youth  should  be  separated  from  theqr 
mothers,  and  educated  at  the  public  charge;  the  same  regulation 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  Minos,  the  legislator  of  Crete ;  and 
Fbito,  in  his  theoretical  republic,  expressly  declares  that  iJie  opera*- 
tion  6f  natural-  affection  has  a  tendency  to  render  the  mind  efFeminate^ 
and  to  curb  the  spirit  of  patriotism ;  he  therefore  proposes  that  chiU 
dren  should  be  immediately  remt)ved  from  their  parents,  and  educated 
at  the  charge,  and  under  the  superintendance,  of  the  public'  These 
legislators  certainly  did  not  consider,  that  by  such  a  mode  of  educa* 
tion,  they  not  only  extirpated  some  of  the  fiiiest  feelings  of  the  hearty 
but  even  destroyed  some  of  the  strongest  motives  for  patriotic  exer- 
tion, to  wit,  the  protection'  and  defence  of  those,  who  are  endeared  to 
us  by  the  ties  of  nature  and  affection. 

Pity 9  or  compassion  for  the  distressed,  stands  next  in  our  enumera^ 
tion  of  the  benevolent  affections ;  and  of  its  real  existence,  and  powe^ 
ful  operation  in  the  human  breast,  we  have  the  most  convincing 
proofs,  although  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  resembling  it  to  be  ob» 
served  among  the  brutes.  On  the  contrary,  many  animals  are  known 
to  persecute  and  torment  a  fellow  in  distress,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  alleviate  its  sufferings.  This  reproach  is  particularly  due  to  the 
dog,  though  in  most  particulars  so  affectionate  and  friendly  an  animaL 
But  the  author  of  our  nature  has  planted  in  the  human  breast  a  power- 
ful monitor  for  the  alleviation  of  distress,  by  which  we  are  immedi- 
ately prompted  to  administer  relief  to  that  condition,  which  stands  most 
of  adl  in  need  of  our  good  offices. 

The  gloomy  philosophy  of  some  sceptics,  indeed,  denies  the  exist* 
ence  of  this  amiable  human  attribute.  According  to  Hobbes,  pity  is 
nothing  more  than  the  imagination,  or  fiction  of  those  evils,  which  we 
see  inmcted  upon  others,  as  falling  upon  ourselves.  But  the  insu£&- 
ciency  of  this  account  of  the  origin  of  pity,  is  very  easily  shown,  and 
has  indeed  been  satisfactorily  snown  long  ago  by  the  able  Butler* 
**  Thus,"  says  that  author,  ^  fear  and  compassion  would  be  the  siame 
idea,  and  a  fearfril  and  a  compassionate  man  the  same  character, 
which  every  man  immediately  sees  are  totally  different.  Further,  to 
those  who  eive  any  scope  to  their  affections,  there  is  no  perception  cor 
Inward  feeling  more  universal  than  this,  that  one,  who  has  been 


'  ^*  Lcs  loix  de  Crete,"  sayn  Monlesquieu,  <^  ^toient  I'originHl  de  celles  de 

LAc^d^inoiie  ;  ct  celles  dc  Piaton  en  6toient  la  correction."   (L'fisprit  des  Loix, 

1.  iv.  c.  6.)    PIntarcb  informs  us,  that  Philopflemen  constrained  tne  Lacedemo* 

^ntnns  to  abandon  this  method  of  bringing  up  their  children,  jadgiiiff  that  to  \t% 

'the  best  means  of  soilemng  and  bonuHnsiag  tlMir  i&aonera.  (Lue  of  ^hilop.) 
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merciful  and  compassionate  throughout  the  course  of  his  befaaviour, 
should  himself  be  treated  with  kindness,  if  he  happens  to  fall  into 
circumstances  of  distress.  Is  fear,  then,  or  cowardice,  so  great  a 
recommendation  to  the  favor  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  ?  or  is  it  not 
plain,  that  mere  fearlessness  (and  therefore  not  the  contrary)  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  qualifications  ?  This  shows  that  mankind  are  not 
affected  towards  compassion  as  fear,  but  as  somewhat  totally  differ- 
ent." (^Sermon  5th.  Note.) 

The  dobtrine  of  Hobbes  affords  no  explanation  of  the  yarious 
degrees  in  which  our  compassion  may  be  excited,  according  to  the 
relation  in  which  we  stand  to  its  object ;  or  how  we  are  most  com- 
passionate to  those  who  are  dearest  to  us,  to  our  friends  rather  than  to 
our  enemies.  Neither  does  it  account  for  the  pleasure  which  arises 
from  the  exercise  of  compassion,  a  circumstance  in  common  to  it,  and 
all  the  other  benevolent  affections.  It  is  a  very  wise  appointment  of 
the  Author  of  our  nature,  that  the  contemplation  of  circumstances*  of 
distress  should  be  of  itself  attended  with  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure, 
otherwise  the  disagreeable  effects,  which  must  necessarily  be  produced 
by  a  near  view  of  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  would  but  too  readily 
deter  us  from  exposing  ourselves  to  such  scenes.  The  exercise  of 
compassion  produces  a  mixed  emotion  in  the  jiuman  mind,  in  which 
it  is  fortunate  if  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  exercise  of  benevolencei 
should  counterbalance  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  near  view  of  human 
suffering. 

It  has  been  a  difficult  problem  with  critics  and  rhetoricians,  to 
assign  the  cause  of  the  pleasure  which  is  afforded  by  narratives  or 
representations  of  fictitious  distress,  or  of  that  melancholy  luxury  of 
the  mind;  which  a  well-told  tale  of  woe  never  fails  to  communicate. 
Allowing  that  nature  has  attached  to  the  emotion  of  pity  a  certain 
gratification  peculiar  to  itself,  this  problem  is  in  a  great  measure 
resolved ;  and  it  becomes,  to  a  certain  degree,  as  superfluous  to 
inquire  why  the  exercise  of  pity  should  give  pleasure,  as  why  pleasure 
should  attend  the  exercise  of  friendship,  or  of  natural  affection.  In 
the  case  of  a  pathetic  fiction,  however,  much  of  the  gratification  may 
arise  from  adventitious  circumstances  —  from  the  skilful  detail  of 
particulars,  the  judicious  excitement  of  curiosity,  or  \h&  embellish- 
ments of  style.  By  such  extraneous  aids,  a  pathetic  fiction  becomes 
suited  to  produce  more  gratification  than  a  pathetic  incident  in  real 
life :  fiction,  likewise,  has  it  in  its  power  to  keep  out  of  view  every 
disgusting  circumstance,  and  every  thing  which  has  a  tendency  oppo- 
site to  the  effect  which  the  writer  intends  to  produce  ;  and  this  enables 
us  to  explain  a  seeming  paradox,  viz.  that  pity  is  frequently  much 
more  powerfully  excited  by  a  detail  of  fictitious  events,  than  by  the 
real  distresses  of  life. 

It  ijs  remarked  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  the  practice  of  the  Canadian  and 
other  savages,  with  respect  to  their  captives,  and  the  wanton  cruelties 
which  they  inflict  on  these  unfortunate  persons,  might  almost  induce 
us  to  believe,  that  no  such  principle  as  pity  existed  in  their  breasts. 
That  author,  however,  justly  ascribes  the  seeming  want  of  compassion 
in  this  instance,  to  the  superior  influence  of  opposite  emotipns,  to  the 
ungovemaUe  impulse  of  rpyenge^  and  the  contempt  whi^)!  thd  savage 
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entertains  for  those  who  cannot  easily  suflfer  bodily  pain, "  (Esisay  3de 
x>n  the  Active  Powers,  c.  4.)  A  late  respectable  writer  gives  th- 
following  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  such  arbitrary  associa 
tions,  or  habits  of  thinking,  in  stifling  the  native  voice  of  compassion* 
«,I  was  once,"  says  Dr.  Cogan,  "passing  through  Moorfields  with 
a  young  lady,  aged  about  nine  or  ten  years,  bom  and  eductited  in 
Portugal,  but  in  the  Protestant  faith ;  and  observing  a  large  concourse 
of  people  assembled  around  a  pile  of  faggots  on  fire,  I  expressed  a 
^curiosity  to  know  the  cause ;  she  very  composedly  answered,  I  suppose 
that  it  is  nothing  more  than  that  they  are  igoing  to  burn  a  Jetc.  For- 
tunately, it  was  no  other  than  roasting  an  ox  upon  some  joyful 
occasion.  ,  What  rendered  this  singularity  the  more  striking,  were  the 
natural  mildness  and  compassion  of 'the  young  person's  disposition." 
(Treatise  on  the  Passions,  p.  348.)  Such  anecdotes  prove,  not  that 
the  principle  of  compassion  may  be  entirely  extinguished  in  the  human 
breast,  but  that  its  natural  impulse  may  be  impeded  by  particular 
circumstances. 

The  pleasures  of  Friendship^  the  next  benevolent  affection  in  our 
enumeration,  have  been  acknowledged  and  extolled  in  all  ages  and 
nations.  Friendship  lias  been  called  the  great  sweetener  of  the  ills  of 
life,  the  sure  refuge  of  the  wise  and  the  good  against  misfortune,  and 
one  of  the  best  gifts  of  heaven.  Antiquity  iumishes  many  notable 
examples  of  the  powerful  influence  of  this  benevolent  affection,  and 
of  the  sacrifices  which  have  been  made  by  its  votaries  ;  and  whatever 
sceptical  opinions  may  be  entertai;ned  concerning  the  existence  of  dis- 
interested affection,  no  one,  it  is  presumed,  would  wish  to  be  thought 
incapable  of  enjoying  the  delights  of  this  pure  attachment.  **  Homo," 
says  Cicero,  "  se  ipse  natura  diligit,  et  alterum  anquirit,  cujus  animum 
ita  cum  siio  misceat,  ut  efiiciat  pen^  unum  ex  duobus.  Estqne  verus 
amicus  tanquam  alter  idem."  (De  Amic.  n.  80,  81.)  "  Nihil  aequ^ 
oblectare  potest  animum,  quam  amicitia  fidelis  ac  dulcis,"  (sayr 
Seneca.)  <*  Quantum  bonum  est,  ubi  naetus  es  ejusmodi  amicos,  in 
quorum  pectora  tuto  secretum  omne  descendat,  quorum  sermo  solici- 
tudinem  tuam  leniat,  hilaritas  tristitiain  dissipet,  prudentia  bona  con* 
silia  afferat,  conspectus  ipse  delcctet."  (De  Tranquil,  c.  7.) 

Tlpicurus  himself,  though  he  denied  the  existence  of  disinterested 
affection,  inculcated  on  his  disciples  the  practice  of  friendship ;  and 
his  followers  boasted,  that  there  had  been  more  instances  "of  this 
attachment  among  their  sect,  than  among  any  other  class  of  men  : 
upon  which  Cicero  makes  this  remark  —  **  Ita  enim  vivunt  quidam, 
Ht  eorum  vita  refellatur  oratio.  Atque  ut  ceteri  existimantur  dicere 
melius  quam  facere,  sic  hi  videntur  facere  melius  quam  dicere." 

The  powerful  affection  of  Love  comes  next  to  be  considered, 
^  Although,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  *«  it  is  commonly  the  theme  of  the 
poets,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  the  philosopher,  as  it  is  a  most 
important  p^rt  of  the  human  constitution."  (Essay  Sd.  on  the  Active 
Powers,  c.  4.)  Of  its  importance  no  one  can  entertain  a  doubt,  when 
it  is  considered,  that  its  principal  object  is  to  direct  us  in  the  choice  of 
a  domestic  companion  for  life,  with  whom  we  are  to  participate  in  the 
duties  and  pleasures  of  the  parental  state.  Friendship,  as  well  as  love, 
has  fumisbed  many  interesting  details  for  works  of  imagination.    The 
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Interest  we  take  in  the  Ni  sns  and  Euiyalns  of  Virgil,  is  not  less  livelyt 
tban  that  which  is  excited  for  the  love-sick  Dido  herself.  Oar  modem 
writers  of  fiction,,  indeed,  trust  nearly  the  whole  interest  of  their 
narratives  to  the.  Joys  and  griefs  of  all-powerfiil  love,  forgetting  that 
interest  must  cease,  if  we  constantly  endeavour  to  excite  it  by  the 
same  means  ;  and  that,  although  love  be  the  most  powerful  affection 
of  the  human  soul,  yet  there  are  others,  which  have  sufficient  influ- 
ence to  excite  a  very  lively  degree  of  sympathy.  But  as  I  concur 
with  Dr.  Reid,  (ut  sufMra,)  that  tte  joys  and  griefs,  and  variouf 
modifications  (^  love,  ^  are  fitter  to  be  sung  than  said,''  I  shall  quit 
this  subject,  and  hasten  to  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  the  last  of  the 
benevolent  afiections,  which  I  propose  to  notice,  viz.  Gratiiude. 

Every  man  is  conscious,  that  when  he  receives  a  favor,  he  (eeb 
^ood-will,  or  benevolent  affection,  towards  his  benefactor,  and  that  he 
is  moreover  prompted  to  requite  the  kindness,  whenever  it  shall 
happen  to  be  in  his  power.  These  are  the<haracteristics  of  the  a&c* 
tion  of  gratitude,  whose  influence  is  acknowledged  by  the  savage  as 
well  as  by  the  civilised,  by  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good.  So  plain  are 
the  dictates  of  this  principle,  that  the  ungrateful  man  has  been' 
stigmatised,  in  all  ages,  as  die  basest  of  characters,  and  equally 
shunned  by  the  virtuous  and  vicious  members  of  society.  It  indeed 
lequired  a  divine  revelation  to  convince  men  of  the  truth  of  the 
admirable  maxim,  that  good  ought  to  be  returned  for  evil ;  but  it  has 
been  the  maxim  of  all  ages  and  classes  of  men,  that  good  ought  to  be 
requited  by  good. 

We  may  distinguish  two  kinds  of  gratitude,  an  instinctive  and  a 
deliberate.  The  first  is  a  generous  glow  of  the  mind,  which  is  raised 
by  receiving  a  kindftess,  although  it  may  be  altogether  unintended  ; 
the  second  arises  from  the  reflexion,  that  the  kindness  was  meant,  and 
is  strengthened  by  the  operation  of  the  reasoning  power.  The  brutes 
sieem  capable  of  the  first  kind  of  gratitude^  but  not  of  the  last.  If 
tamedy  they  will  fondle  the  hand  that  feeds  or  cherishes  them  ;  but  diey 
will  be  as  kindly  affected  to  him  who  feeds  them  in  order  to  kill^nd 
eat  them,  as  to  him  who  does  it  from  affection.' 

Instinctive  gratitude  being  raised  by  unintentional  kindness,  extends 
to  the  good  we  may  receive  from  the  brutes,  and  even  from  inanimate 
objects.  The  horse  who  has  long  carried  us,  the  dog  who  has  fkith- 
fally  ministered  to  our  sports,  become  objects  of  our  grateful  care. 
In  like  manner  we  contract  an  affection  for  a  tree,  which  has  long 
afforded  us  a  shade,  for  a  book  on  which  we  have  long  read,  or  a  pea 
with  which  we  have  written  a  great  deal.  'Hie  ship-wrecked  sailor, 
who  should  lieht  his  fire  with  the  plank  which  had  just  saved  his  life^ 
would  be  considered  as  culpably  deficient  in  this  praise-worthy  ajpec- 
tion  of  the  mind. 
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'  "  Officia  ipsa?  ferae  eentinnt ;  nee  ulltiin  tain  immansuetam  animal  est,  qnod 
Bon  carft  mitiges,  et  in  amofem  tai  vertas.  Leooum  ora  a  magistris  impon^ 
tractuitiur:  elepfaant«ram  ietitat  ctbo  mitescit  us(|oe  ad  prastandum  bomini 
tervileobseqiuiini.  Aded  etian  quae  intelligeffe  bene^cia  Hon  po9iunt|  pertiusct 
Wisrito  evjaciutor,''   (Seneca  i«  benef.  c.  3.) 
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But  befim  gratitade  can  "be  raised  to  Its  full  force  in  the  hsxaHsok 
aiindy  there  must  be  a  ccmvictiony  that  the  benefit  which  was  received 
from  its  object  was  really  intended.  This  is  necessary  for  the  exercise 
dr  deliberate  or  rational  gratitude,  which,  therefore,  can  have  no  othex 
object  than  a  rationd  being.  In  this  case  there  is  superadded  to  the 
glow  of  pood-will,  which  the  merely  receiving  a  benefit  ezcttes>  that 
reciprocal  affection  which  naturally  arises  fh>m  the  knowledge  of 
affection  towards  ourselves  in  others ;  by  which  the  tendency  to  requite 
the  favor  is  necessarily  much  increased.  If  the  want  of  instinctive 
gratitude  be  unamiable,  deliberate  ingratitude  is  base^  and  even, 
anjnst ;  as  it  violates  that  law  of  natural  equity,  which  prompts  u« 
to  repay  one  kindness  by  another.  The  crime  of  ingratitude,  how- 
ever, does  not  come  within  the  cognizance  of  municipal  law,  although, 
if  we  may  believe  the  philosophic  Xeno^on,  a  punishment  was 
devised  for  it  among  the  ancient  Persians,  (see  Xenoph.  Cyrop.)  But  the 
universal  suffrage  of  mankind  in  favor  o£  the  virtue  of  gratitude,  is  &• 
small  security  for  its  practice. 

*<  Cum  omnibus  virtutibus  me  afiectum  esse  eupiam,  tamen  nihit 
est  quod  malim,  quam  et  gratiim  esse  et  videri,"  says  the  eloquent 
Cicero.  '**  Hsec  est  enim  virtus  noh  solum  maxima,  sed  etiam  mater 
▼irtutum  omnium  reliquarum.  Quid  est  liberoriim  pietais  nisi  volun* 
tas  grata  in  parentes  ?  Qui  sunt  boni  cives,  qtii  de  patria  benS  merentes» 
aisi  qui  patriae  beneficia  meminerunt  ?  Qui  sancti,  qui  religionum 
colentes,  nisi  qui  meritam  Dirs  immortalibus  gratiam  justis  honoribus 
«t  memori  mente  persolvunt  ?  Quse  potest  esse  jucunditas  vitas  sub- 
latis  amicitiis  ?  Quae  porro  amicitla  potest  esse  inter  ingratoTs  V  (Vro 
Plane,  n.  8a) 

From  the  brief  observations  I'have  made  on  the  benevolent  afiec* 
dons,  the  importance  of  this  class  of  principles  in  the  human  con^  ' 
ftdtution  may  be  readily  inferred.  Friendship,  love^  gratitude,  parental 
alEecdon,  directly  indicate,  that  man  was  not  intended  to  be  a  soli- 
tary being  ;  that  he  was  formed  to  find  his  chief  enjoyment  in  society, 
and*  in  an  interchange  of  good  offices  with  his  fellQW-creatures.  So 
happily  are  we  constituted  in  this  respect,  that  the  being  kindly 
a£^ted  towards  other  men,  and  doing  them  service,  are  the  purest 
sources  of  self-gratification,  and  produce  that  kind  of  pleasure,  which 
never  rises  to  satiety.  How  solicitous,  therefore,  ought  we  to  be,  to 
cultivate  good-will  and  kind  affection  towards  all  men,  since,  in  so 
doine,  we  not  only  promote  the  interests  of  society,  and  procure-Ae 
good-will  of  others, .  but  also  provide  for  ourselves  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  genuine  pleasure. 

**  Benevolence,*'  says  the  amiable  Reid,  «*  from  its  nature,  com- 
poses the  mind,  warms  the  heart,  enlivens  the  whole  frame,  and 
brightens  every  feature  of  the  countenance.  It  may  justly  be  said  to 
be  medicinal  both  to  soul  and  body.  We  are  bound  to  it  by  duty; 
we  are  invited  to  it  by  interest ;  and  because  both  these  cOrds  are  ofttib 
feeble,  we  have  natural  kind  afiections  to  aid  them  in  their  operatiohf 
and  supply  thfeir  defects ;  and  these  affections  are  joined  with  a  manly 
pleasure  in  their  exertion/*  (Essay  Sd.  on  the  Active  Powers,  c.  *4.) 

I  come  nfext  to  speak  of  that  branch  of  o^r  active  principles,  whichg 
after  -Dr.  &did|  I  have  called  nid&ook^t  ^Oiom.    Their  chai«fitst« 
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istics  may  be  considered  as  directly  opposite  to  those  of  the  benevolent 
affections  ;  the  feeling  with  which  they  are  accompanied  is  disagree<-r 
able,  and  diey  imply  a  desire  of  evil  to  their  object.  According  to  Dr» 
Reid,  there  are  two  legitimate  principles  of  mis  kind  in  the  human 
constitution,  viz«  Emulation  and  Resentment.  I  have  already  con- 
sidered emulation  under  another  aspect,  viz.  as  a  modification  of 
the  desire  of  power ;  so  tliat  I  shall  confine  my  notice  of  the  malevo- 
lent affections  to  the  principle  of  Resentment  alone ;  for  I  certainly 
have  no  desire  to  add  to  the  list  of  these  unamiable  branches  of  the 
human  constitution.   . 

According  to  the  present  constitution  of  things,  such  a  principle  as 
resentment  was  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  man.  He  is  frequently 
exposed  to  injury  from  various  sources,  which  could  not  be  e£Ssctually 
repelled  without  the  suggestions  of  such  an  in^ulse  as  this.  Resent- 
ment may  be  looked  upon  as  exactly  the  counterpart  of  gratitude, 
and  as  intended  to  answer  directly  opposite  purposes.  As  we  have  an 
instinctive  and  deliberate  gratitude,  so  we  have^  likewise  an  instinctive 
^and  a  deliberate  resentment ;  the  distinction  between  which  was  first 
clearly  point;ed  out  by  Dr.  Butler.  The  instinctive,  as  in  the  case  of 
gratitude,  we  seem  to  have  in  common  with  the  brutes.  It  is  exer- 
cised without  reflexion,  and  seems  implanted  in  us  for  the  inmiediate 
purpose  of  self-preservation,  and  the  repelling  of  injury,  when  reason 
mif  ht  come  tob  late  to  our  assistance.  It  has  been  compared,  by  Dr. 
Reid,  <<  to  that  natural  instinct,  by  which  a  man,  who  has  lost  his 
balance,  and  begins  to  fall,makes  a  sudden  and  violent  effort  to  recover 
himself;  without  any  intention  or  deliberation." 

Instinctive  resentment,  like  insdnctive  gratitude,  may  be  occasionally 
excited  by  the  lower  smimals,  and  even  by  inanimate  objects.  The 
dog  that  bites,  and  the  ox  that  gores,  are  put  to  death  chiefly,  no 
doubt,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  evil,  but  partly  also  to  gratify 
the  impulse  of  resentment.  Every  man  feels  a  momentary  impulse  g( 
resentment  against  the  stone  that  hurts  him,  or  the  knife  that  cuts  him ; 
a  circumstance  which  seems  sufliciently  explicable  by  the  operation  of 
instinctive  resentment,  without  having  recourse  to  Dr»  Reid's  suppo- 
sition, that  tUl  reason  comes  to  our  assistance  we  lubvea  kind  of  pre- 
judice that  such  objects  are  animated. 

But  before  resentment  can  be  fully  roused,  or  deliberately  exercised, 
its  object,  as  in  the  case  of  gratitude,  must  be  a  rational  being.  We 
must  not  only  receive  an  injury,  but  be  convinced  that  the  injury  was 
intended ;  and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  gratitude,  we  feel  a  desire  not 
.  only  that  the  injury  should  be  retaliated,  but  that  we  ourselves  should 
be  the  immediate  instruments  of  the  retaliation. 

That  a  certain  degree  of  the  resentful  feelin|;  is  altogether  justifiable 
on  some  occasions,  must  be  acknowledged  even  by  the  strictest 
moralists.  ^  St.  Paul  himself,"  as  Butler  remarks,  <^  has  asserted  it  in 
that  precept,  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  notf  (Eph.  iv.  26.)  which,"  says 
our  author,  <<  though  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  an 
encouragement  to  indulge  ourselves  in  anger,  the  sense  being  certainly 
this,  *  though  ye  be  angry,  sin  not;'  yet  here  is  evidently  a  distinction 
made  between  anger  and  sin,  between  the  natural  passion  and  sinful 
anger/' .  Ye^  cextainly  reseatmeat  i«  but  too  liable  to  exceed  its  4ue 
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bounds*  and  to  degenerate  inta  the  baneful  passions  of  envy,  malice, 
and  revenge.  The  author  we  have  just  quoted  has  happily  iUust?-ated 
the  evil  consequences  of  giving  way  to  this  headstrong  principle. 
*«  Every  natural  appetite,  passion,  and  affection,"  says  he,  "  may  be 
gratified,  in  particular  instances,  without  being  subservient  to  the 
particular  chief  end  for  which  these  several  principles  were  respec- 
tively implanted  in  our  nature.  And  if  neither  this  end,  nor  any 
other  moral  obligation  be  contradicted,  such  gratification  is  innocent. 
But  the  gratification  of  resentment,  if  it  be  not  conducive  to  the  end 
for  which  it  was  given  us,  must  necessarily  contradict  not  only  the 
general  obligation  to  benevolence,  but  likewise  that  particular  end 
Itself.  The  end  for  which  it  was  given  is  to  prevent  or  remedy 
injury,  i.  e.  the  misery  occasioned  by  injury,  i.  e.  misery  itself ;  and 
the  gratification  of  it  consists  in  producing  misery,  i.  e,  in  contra- 
dicting the  end  for  which  it  was  implanted  in  our  nature."     (Sermon 

<<  Si  irae  effectus  malaque  intueri  velis,"  says  Seneca,  <<  nulla  pestis 
humano  generi  pluris  stettt«  Videbis  casdes  ac  venena,  et  subjectas 
tectis  faces,  et  urbium  clades,  et  totarum  exitia  gentium.  Aspice 
sobilissjmarum  civitatum  fundamenta  vix  notabilia :  has  ira  dejecit. 
Aspice  regiones  per  multa  'millia  sin^  habitatione  desertas :  has  ira 
ezhausit,  Aspice  tot  duces  ac  reges,  mali  exempla  fati :  ira  alium  in 
cubili  suo  confodit,  alium  inter  sacra  aut  epulas  oercussit,  alium  sub 
oculis  multitudinis  lancinavit."  (De  Ira,  1.  ii.  c.  2.) 

A  close  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  affections  of  gratitude  and 
resentment  has  enabled  the  ingenious  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,  to  explain  a  seeming  paradox  in  our  moral  deci- 
sions. It  is  generally  admitted  as  an  undoubted  axiom  in  morals, 
that  the  merit  or  demerit  of  an  action  depends  entirely  upon  its 
motive  or  intention,  and  is  not  at  all  affected  by  its  success  or  failure  $ 
that  is,  according  to  common  language,  that  moral  merit  consists  in 
the  will  and  not  in  the  deed ;  for  a  villain  may  be  the  involuntary 
instrument  of  essentially  promoting  the  interests  of  society,  while  the 
most  strenuous  endeavours  of  the  man  of  true  virtue  to  effect  that 
purpose  may  be  entirely  unavailing.  The  pacific  policy  of  the  selfish 
Ai%ustus  was  for  a  time  highly  beneficial  tohis^untry,  while  the 
unbending  virtue  of  Cato  only  increased  the  fusion  of  human 
blood. 

Yet,  however  undeniable  may  be  the  evidence  of  this  moral  axfom* 
it  is  equally  certain,  that  in  actual  life  we  are  apt  to  regulate  our 
approbation  or  disapprobation,  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  the  event, 
as  well  as  by  the  intention.  If  our  friend  has  exerted  all  his  influence 
in  order  to  procure  us  a  benefit,  and  has  failed,  we  are  indeed  grate- 
ful, but  by  no  means  so  much  so  as  if  he  had  succeeded ;  and  we  fed 
a  considerable  degree  of  gratitude  to  a  person  who  has  done  us  a 
kindness,  though  ever  so  unintentionally.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
person  who  has  intended  evil,  and  failed  in  the  execution,  is  not  looked 
upon  in  near  so  odious  a  light  as  if  he  had  actually  perpetrated  it* 
An  attempt  to  commit  murder  escapes  the  penalty -which  the  law 
inflicts  on  actual  murder;  and  what  is  equally  extraordinary,  the 
criminal  m  this  case  does  apt  look  upon  himself  as  x^early  so  guilty,  a^ 
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if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  design  ;  and  will  somedmes  thank  his  starf 
fer  having  escaped  so  great  an  enormity.  « 

If  we  reflect  on  the  circumstances  which  are  calculated  to  excite 
gratitude  or  resentment,  according  to  the  statement  above  given,  we 
niall  discern  a  reason  for  these  partial  decisions  of  merit  and  guih* 
Gratitude  and  resentment,  we  have  seen,  may  be  excited  by  the  lower 
animals,  and  even  by  inanimate  substances;    so  that  they  are  fre- 

2uehtly  felt  when  there  is  neither  merit  nor  demerit  in  their  objects. 
According  to  the  view  of  the  matter  taken  by  Mr.  Smith,  three 
things  are  necessary  completely  to  exercise  our  gratitude  or  resent* 
ment — 1st.  That  the  object  should  be  pr6ductive  of  pleasure  or  pain— ^ 
Sd.  That  it  should  itself  be  susceptible  of  pleasure  or  pain — and  3d. 
That  it  should  be  capable  of  knowing  that  this  pleasure  or  pain  was 
meant  as  its  reward  or  pufiishment.  Inanimate  substances,  it  is  evi- 
dent, may  possess  the  first  of  these  attributes,  and  the  lower  animals 
the  second  along  with  the  first ;  but  rational  beings  alone  can  possess 
diem  all,  and  are  therefore  alone  suited  to  be  complete  objects  of 
gratitude  or  resentment.  But  unless  all  these  attributes  be  really  com- 
prised in  an  object,  our  gratitude  or  resentment  will  not  be  completely 
excited ;  and  hence  we  discern  the  reason  of  our  not  being  equally 
a$ected  by  a  good  or  evil  intention  when  unaccompanied,  as  when 
joined  with  its  proper  action,  for  then-  the  first  cause  of  gratitude  or 
resentment  is  entirely  wanting. 

This  partiality  of  approbation,  or  disapprobation,  is  by  no  means 
without  beneficial  eiSects  in  the  intercourse  of  life.  It  rouses  to  active 
exertion,  and  induces  men  to  employ  every  expedient,  in  order  that 
they  may  succeed  in  their  benevolent  intentions,  conscious,  that  uidess 
this  be  the  case,  they  will  acquire  but  a  comparatively  small  portion 
of  merit.  It  has  likewise  a  happy  efiect  in  preventing  the  misfortunes^ 
which  often  flow  fTX)m  negligence,  of  which,  although  the  moral 
guilt  may  be  but  small,  the  effects  may  be  very  fatal.  If  a  person 
causes  the  death  of  another  by  throwing  a  stone  over  a  wall,  or  riding 
furiously  in  the  street,  it  is  proper  that  a  considerable  degree  of  odium 
should  be  thrown  upon  him,  for  by  this  means  the  repetition  of  such 
accidents  will  be  prevented.  Dr.  Moore,  in  the  account  which  he  has 
given  of  the  Prusaan  discipline,  in  his  View  of  the  State  of  Society 
and  Manners  in  France  and  Germany,  observes  that  a  soldier  is 
subjected  to  the  lash  for  having  his  hat  blown  off  by  the  wind.  He 
remarked  to  a  Prussian  officer  that  this  appeared  to  be  very  hard. 
The  officer  granted  it  mi^ht  seem  so ;  but  said  that  ever  since  such  a 
punishment  nad  been  inflicted,  the  instances  of  hats  being  blown  off  by 
the  wind  had  become  exceedingly  rare. 

By  the  operation  of  sympathy  we  become  susceptible  of  resentment 
for  injuries  offered  to  other  persons.  This  resentful  feeling  for  the 
Injuries  of  others,  is  properly  stiled  indignation,  and  will  naturally 
be  less  in  degree  than  that  which  is  felt  by  the  injured  persons  them- 
selves. According  to  the  system  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  principles  of 
justice,  or  natural  equity,  are  origmally  derived  from  the  feeUng-  of 
Indignation,  or  are  founded  upon  the  sympathy  which  we  experience^ 
both  for  the  irritation  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  resentment  of  the 
oppressed.    Thebalence  which  we  strike^  by  die  agency  of  sy«n|if^. 
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between  these  opposite  feelings,  lays  the  foundation,  according  to  this 
ingenious  writer,  for  the  elementary  principles  both  of  jurisprudence 
and  of  ethics.  I  sliall  soon  have  occasion  to*  inquire  into  the  soundness 
of  this  and  other  similar  systems  of  morals. 

Resentment,  if  not  restrained,  swells  into  anger,  which  is  but  too 
apt  to  degenerate  into  malice  and  revenge.  These  malignant  feelings 
of  the  human  breast  are  emphatically  denominated  passions^  because 
accompanied  with  a  strong  emotion,  perturbation^  or  9r«^«f,  of  the 
mind.  So  much  is  this  perturbation  characteristic  of  anger,  that 
sometimes  the  term  passion  is  used  as  synonymous  wim  anger 
itself.  But  more  appropriate  usage  allots  the  term  to  various  other 
strong  afBsctions  of  the  mind,  such  as^y,  love,  Sfc.  which  all  agree 
in  this  circumstance,  that  they  are  often  accompanied  with  a  powerful 
emotion,  or  mental  w$^.  I  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  the' 
next  Section  on  the  subject  of  the  Passions,  as  an  interesting  branch 
of  man's  active  principles ;  and  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  how 
far  they  deserve  to  be  considered  as  legitimate  parts  of  his  consti^ 
tution,  and  vl  what  respect  they  differ  from  his  affections,  appetiteSf 
•r  desires. 


Some  account  of  the  Sesearches  of  the  German  Literati  on  the 
subject  of  Ancient  Literature  and  History ;  drawn  up  from 
a  Report  made  to  the  French  Institute,  by  Charles 
ViLLEEs,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  class  of  Ancient 
History,  S^c.  8^c. 


NO.  IV.      Conclusion.^ 


'History  op  Religion  and  of  the  Church. 

While  that  department  of  History,  which  is  generally  called  pro- 
fane, has  not  been  neglected  in  Germany,  the  interests  of  Religion 
and  the  Church  have  had  their  share  of  the  attention  of  the  learned. 
Nay,  perhaps,  the  number  of  Ecclesiastical  histories  exceed^  in  propor- 
tion those  of  another  description  ;  but  we  have  already  hinted  at  the 
motives,  which  direct  the  natives  of  Germany  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
the  study  of  Religious  matters.  Protestants  in  general  are  understood 
to  treat  this  branch  of  history  with  more  impartiality  and  philosophy, 
and  those  of  Germany  certainly  deserve  the  palm  in  these  respects. 
One  writer  among  them  considers  the  history  of  the  Church  with 
reference  to  its  dogmas ;  another  -  as  connected  with  the  progress  of 
science.  A  third  takes  as  his  subject  the  political  relations  of  tlie 
Church  and  the  hierarchy  with  the  temporal  powers,  while  a  fourth 
treats  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  by  itself,  and  considered  as  a 
society.  A  fifth  considers  it  in  a  purely  religious,  and  a  sixth  in  a 
purely  philosophical,  light.     Hence  that  variety  and  multiplicity  of 
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ecclesiastical  histories,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  notice,  sereral  of  which 
have  undoubted  merit. 

'  1.  Professor  Eberhard  of  Halle,  who  died  lately  ^t  an  advanced  age, 
and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  '*  Apology  of  Socrates''  aind 
some  other  standard  works,  published  in  1807  and  1809^  in  3  vols. 
*•  The  Spirit  of  Christianity  in  its  origin  and  purity."  The  good  old 
Eberhard  seems  to  level  his  book  against  that  of  Chateaubriand.  It  is 
to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  sound  erudition  and  true  philosophical 
views,  which  this  work  displays,  will  not  obtain  for  it  so  many  readers 
as  that  of  his  young  and  eloquent  adversary. 

2.  Although  Mr.  Meiners  of  Gottingen  speaks  only  en  passaiht  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  his  '* Critical  and  General  History  of  Religions/' 
Hanover,  2  vols.  8yo.  1806  and  1807 — it  is  our  duty  to  mention  it  / 
here  as  a  striking  additional  proof  of  that  proibiind  erudition  and  exten- 
sive reading  for  which  the  author  is  distinguished. 

3.  in  l806  appeared  at  Gottingeu  the  last  part  of  the  "  History  of 
■Tarious  Dogmas"  by  M.  Munter  Bishop  of  Seelande,  translated  froni 
the  Danish  into^German  by  M.  Gustavus  Ewers;  a  work  essential 
to  the  history  of  the  religious  and  philosophical  ideas  on  which  the 
dogmas  of  primitive  Christianity  were  founded.  M.  Munter. has  also 
published  his  "  History  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Denmark 
and  Norway*'  whicli  forms  the  first  part -of  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Denmark.  About  the  same  period  there  appeared  at  Leipsic  a 
Manual  of  the  History  of  the  Christian  dogmas  by  Professor  Augusti. 

4.  In  a  series  of  detached  essays,  Dr.  Rosenmuller  of  Leipsic  had 
published  from  time  to  time  some  very  .  interesting  researches  on  the 
various  modes  of  interpretation  of  the  sacred  text  in  the  first  ages  of 
the^  Church.  He  has  at  length  collected  these  pieces  into  one  work, 
the  third  and  last  volume  of  which  appeared  at  Hildebourghausen  in 
1807,  with  the  following  title :  "I.  C.  Rosenmulleri  Historia  interpre- 
tationis  librorum  sacrorura  in  ecclesia  Christiana,  inde  ab  Apostolorum 
aetate  usque  ad  Origeneni." 

5.  We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Stteudlin  of  Gottingen  for  many 
excellent  philosophical,  historical,  and  critical  works  upon  Religion, 
among  which  it  is  sufRcient  to  mention  his  Ecclesiastical  Geography 
and  Statistics,  and  his  Abridgment  of  the  Universal  History  of  the 
Church.    He  has  now  added  greatjy  to  the  obligations  under^ which  he 

*  has  laid  the  friends  of  Science  by  completing  his  "  History  of  morals 
among  Christians,"  the  last  volume  of  which,  comprehending  the  period 
between  the  1 4th  century  and  the  present  time,  appeared  at  Gottin- 
gen in  1808. '  It  forms  part  of  the  copious  History  of  the  Arts  and 

'  Sciences  to  be  mentioned  in  a  future  section. 

6.  In  proceeding  with  our  analysis  of  the  Histories  of  the  Church 
properly  so  called,  the  first  of  which  we  have  to  give  an  account  is  that 
of  Professor  Schrajckh  of  Witteftberg,  whom  the  learned  world  has 
lately  lost. '  His^  voluminous  "  Ecclesiastical  History"  was  begun  in 
.1768,  and  was  persevered  in  without  intermission  until  his  death* 
The  History  of  the  Church  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  Reforma- 
tion Occupies  the  first  thirty-five  volumes.  The  eight  following  con- 
tain the  events  since  tlie  sixteenth  century,  arid  the  author  has  left 
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Aaterials  for  a  ninth,  which  will  bring  down  the  history  to  the  time 
of  the  author's  death.  One  of  his  friends.  Professor  Tschimer,  has 
undertaken  the  editing  of  this  last  volume.  This  History .  is  remark* 
able  for  the  depth  of  erudition  it  displays,  and  for  the  imp^tiality  and 
moderation  with  which  it  is  written,  as  well  as  for  the  wide  extent  of 
its  plan,  which  almost  renders  it  an  Universal  History  instead  of  a  mere 
account  of  the  progress  of  learning  and  of  the  human  mind  ii| '  the 
Christian  world. 

7»  Professor  Henke  of  Helmstedt  has  presented  the  public  with  an 
account  of  the  same  events  in  smaller  compass.  The  seventh  volume^ 
which  we  have  seen,  terminates  his  '*  General  History  of  the  Christian 
Church  according  to  the  order  of  time.''  The  various  editions  which 
were  demanded  of  these  volumes  prove  how  hi^h  they  stand  in  the  public 
estimation.  They  were  printed  at  Brunswick  in  the  years  iso^,  7,'S, 
9*  The  style  6f  M .  Henke  is  rapid,  animated,  and  at  the  same  time 
dignified :  his  views  are  ingenious  and  refined,  and  the  whole  may  be 
regarded  as  a  valuable  classical  work. 

8.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  4ast  century,  M*  Plank,  professor  of 
theology  at  Gottingen,  published  a  "  History  of  the  rise,  progress^ 
and  Snal  Institution  of  Protestantism,"  six  vols.  179 1  to  ISOO.  A 
work  executed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  nothing  further  to  be 
desired  on  the  important  subject  on  which  it  treats.  Since  the  public 
cation  of  these  volumes,  M.  Plank  conceived  the  vast  project  of  carry- 
ing the  history  of  the  Church  from  its  founder  to  the  era  of  the  refor* 
mation,  being  the  period  at  whidh  the  above  History  commences. 
The  execution  of  this  .vast  enterprise,  so  far  as  M.  Plank  has  pro* 
ceeded,  is  such  as  fully  to  justify  the  high  opinion  which  he  had 
already  acquired  among  the  learned.  The  general  title  of  this  new 
work  is  "  History  of  the  social  Constitution  of  the  Christian  Church.'' 
The  first  two  volumes  have  the  additional  title*  of  "  History  of  the  rise 
and  process  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
Roman  Empire  ;'^  they  bring  the  subject  down  to  the  ninth  century* 
The  succeeding  volumes  bear  the  title  of  "  History  of  the  Papacy." 
No  person,  M.  Plank  excepted,  has  perhaps  penetrated  so  deeply 
and  so  successfully  into  the  mechanism  and  secret'  springs  of  Christian 
Society  both  civil^and  religious,  nor  has  so  well  developed  the  policy 
of  the  various  Pontiffs  of  the  See  of  Rome.  The  expos6  of  the  plans 
of  Gregory  VH.  for  instance,  will  strike  every  leader  as  being  a  highly 
finished  specimen  of  the  author's  intellectual  powers. 

9-  Professor  Sdimidt  of  Giessen  has  adopted  a  different  plan  in  his 
"  History  of  Christianity,"  of  which  four  volumes  only  have  as  yet 
appeared,  but  which  contain  the  first  ten  centuries,  and  every  event 
previous  to  the  Pontificate  of  Hildebrand.  The  author  has  neither 
confined  himself  to  a  rigorous  chronological  order  lik^  M,.  Henke,  or 
to  a  minute  detail  of  the  Hierarchy  like  M.  Plank :  but  his  history  is 
remarkable  for  the  novelty  and  independence  of  his  views,  and  parti- 
cularly for  the  authenticity  of  the  sources  from  which  it  is  drawn  up. 
A  perusal  of  it  brings  before  our  view  the  opinions  and  religious  ideas 
of  the  ancient  setts  of  the  East.  The  article  *'  Gnostics"  n  treated  in 
a  uio^t  superior  manner. 
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10.  Under  the  title  of  "  Universal  History  of  Christianity,"  Profcssdr 
Marheinecke  of  Erlaugen  published  in  ]  806  the  first  volume  of  a 
Manual  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  but  it  contains  only  six  centuries. 
The  author,  who  combines  with  much-  knowledge  a  true  philosophical 
spirit,  particularly  endeavours  to  exhibit  the  simple  and  pious  spirit 
of  the  primitive  Christians ;  to  penetrate  the  hidden  causes,  of  Events ; 
aud  seems  to  set  more  value  upon  proving  wherefore  these  events  were 
so  ordered,  than  m  narrating  in  what  manner  they  happened.  .  The 
continuation  of  Jhis  work  will  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  all  those 
who  are  fond  of  reflecting  as  they  read. 

11.  A  book  of  a  very  grave  description,- and  which  bears  the  stamp-  ^ 
of  a  very  elevated  mind,  is  the  "  History  of  the  Religion  of  Jesus 
Christ"  by  Count  Stolberg.  *  This  work  may  be  regarded  as  truly 
ascetic,  and  would  not  find  a  place  here,  were  it  not  for  the  copious 
historical  notes  and  appendices  which  accompany  it,  add  which  are 
filled  with  details  concerning  the  ancient  religions  of  the  East,  and 
chronology,  history,  and  mythology  in  general. 

12.  Mr.  I.  C.  Muiler  of  Schaffhausen,  brother  to  the  celebrated 
Historian,  has  continued  his  interesting  collection  of  **  Traditions  of 
ancient  times,  with  their  manners  and  opinions.'*  The  last  two  volumes, 
which  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1806,  contain  "The  remarkable  events 
in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,*'  and  exhibit  some  very  interesting 
historical  researches. 

About  the  same  time,  Professor  Wolfter  of  Heidelberg  wrote  a  very 
excellent  ^'  History  of  the  Reformation,''  but  he  died  while  it  wzs 
printing,  having  previously  solemnly  abjured  Catholicism  and  embraced 
the  Protestant  faith,  in  which  he  died. 

13.  There  was  reason  to  suppose  that  the  grand  undertaking  of 
"  Germania  Sacra"  which  had  tor  its  author  the  learned  Abb6  de 
St.  Blaise,  D.  Gerbert,  was  long  since  abandoned ;  for  in  fact,  after  the 
publicationof  the  histories  of  the  Bishoprics  of  Wurtzburg,  Bamberg, 
.and  Coire,  the  wars,  which  for  these  fifteed  years  have  desolated  the 
South  of  Germany,  seemed  to  have  put  an  end  to  all  further  literary 
works.  The  friends  of  learning  however  were  rejoiced  in  1803  by  the 
appearance  of  a  new  part,  being  the  History  of' the  Bishopric  of 
Constance  by  the  learned  Neugart,  in  which  the  author  has  left  nothing 
to  desire.  The  following  is  tiie  title  of  this  estimable  work  at  full 
length — "  Episcopatus  Constansiensis  Aleiuanicus  sub  Metropoli  Moguu- 
tina  cum  Vindonissensi,  cui  successit,  in  Burgundia  transjurana  pro- 
vinciae  Vesontinae  olim  fundato,  chronologic^  et  diplomatice  illustratus 
ft  P.  Rutperto  Neugart,  San-Blasiano  p.  t.  pneposito  in  Krae- 
aingen." 


'  This  respectable  literaiv  cimracter  is  remaikable  for  having  embraced  the 
JRoman  Catholic  religion  aner  haviiig  been  a  xealous  Protestant  for  50  years* 
.His  present  work  is  a  kind  of  justificatory  performance^  and  however  we  may 
condemn  his  errors,  the  parity  of  his  motives  can  never  be  qaestioned.  His 
name  is  perhaps  known  to  some  of  our  mden  as  a  dramatic  poet  of  no  mean 
celebrity.  His  translatioiis  «f  tte  QstA  tx^pic  pteti  are  auich  toteemed  in 
Oermany* 
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14..  We  must  mention  with  equal  esteem  ''An  Essay  towards  an 
ecclesiastical,  political,,  and  literary  history  of  the  Country  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,''  2  vols.  1 806.  Tubingen* 
The  author's  name  is  Cless — his  style  U  somewhat  diffuse,  but  he  has 
nevertheless  communicated  much  valuable  information,  particularly  oq 
the  subject  of  the  monastic  institutions  of  the  middle  ages. 

15.  To  M.  Gess  of  Neustadt  in  Franconia,  the  religious  world  is^ 
also  indebted  for  a  work  which  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  history,  manners,  and  state  of  civil  society  in  France  in 
the  ninth  century.  It  has  for  its  title  **  Life  of  the  celebrated  Hinc- 
mar.  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  with  an  extract  from  the  most  interesting 
passages  of  his  writings.^'  Gottingen  1 806,  with  a  Preface  by  M. 
Plank. 

16.  Many  Protestant  writers  have  expressed  their  doubts  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  female  Pope  Joan.  An  anonymous  author,  supported 
by  some  authorities  and  particularly  by  several  manuscript  copies  of 
the  "  Liber  Pantificalis"  of  Anastasius  the  Roman,  has  entered  the 
lists  at  the  present  crisis  to  contend  for  the  truth  of  this  singular  story. 
His  memoir,  consbting  of  1^6  pages  $vo.  was  printed  in  1806  at  Ratis- 
bon :  the  perusal  of  this  piece  will  prove  highly  entertaining,  but  it  is 
fair  to  add  that  an  excellent  critique  upon  it  appeared  in  the  Gottingen 
literary  Journal  of  December  15,  1808,  in  which  the  existence  of  this 
female  Pontiff  is  regarded  as  fabulous. 

17.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Switzerland  by  the  Rev.  M. 
Wirtz  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich  is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  book. 
The  author  has  displayed  great  accuracy  and  fidelity  in  the  selection 
of  bis  materials. 

18.  M.  Cludius  of  Hildesheim  published  in  1808   at  Altona  a  very 
excellent  book  on  the  primitive  spirit  of  Christianity,  with  researches 
into  some  of  the  books  of  the  New.  Testament ;  and  M.  Staeudlin  of. 
Gottingen  published  at  Hanover,  in  1807»  &  new  edition  of  his  "  Univer- 
sal History  of  the  Christian  Church.'' 

Literary*  History. 

The  ancients  cultivated  but  imperfectly,  and  were  but  little 
acquainted  with,  this  part  of  the  history  of  mankind  in  a  state 
of  society.  A  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  works  of  genius  calculated  to  enlighten  and  ennoble  it, 
are  nevertheless  necessary  to  enable  us  to  form  au  opinion  of  the 
degree  of  civilisation  of  the  various  nations,  as  well  as  of  the  principles, 
philosophical,  political,  and  religious,  which  imperceptibly  guide 
those  of -mankind.  Since  the  revival  or  learning  in  Europe,  the  Grer« 
mans  were  the  first  to  treat  systematically  this  branch  of  education, 
which  was  soon  formed  into  a  separate  science.  C^Gesner,  Lambe- 
cius,  Morhof,  Struve,  Conring,  were  among  the  first  who  acquired 
celebrity  in  this  way,  and  Germany  still  continues  to  produce  abun- 
dance of  authors  who  devote  their  attention  to  the  Literary  History 
pf  the  world.  The  short  period  embraced  by  the  present  analysis 
fombhes  ample  proofs  of  this   fact,  but  for  the  reasons  formerly 
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assigned,  such  works  only  as  bear  a  particular  character  for  erudition 
and  critical  nicety  can  be  noticed  at  length,  and  many  very  useful 
publications  must  be  passed  over :  of  the  latter  description,  are 
MeuseFs  "  Literature  of  Germany,"  Ersch's  **  Literature  or  France,^' 
and  his  "  Universal  Repertory  of  Literature  and  of  the  Sciences"  and 
Nopitsch's  "  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  learned  men  of  Nurem- 
berg," besides  many  others.  .         > 

1 .  'At  the  head  of  works^  dedicated  to  the  History  of,  Litera- 
ture, it  is  but  justice  to  place  an  important  collection^  a  kind  of  histori- 
cal Encyclopedia,  published  at  Gottingen  some  years  since,  but  not  yet 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  called  **  History  6f  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
froln  their  ;-evival  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,"  and  was 
undertaken  in  179^  l>y  several  of  the  Profjssors  of  the  above  Univer- 
sity, assisted  by  others.  The  idea  was  suggested  by  M*  Eichhom,  < 
who  laid  down  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  who  had  at  first  the  super- 
intendance  of  it,  but  in^vhich  he  is  now  succeeded  by  M.  Heeren. 

The  chief  heads  of  this  work  (which  are  besides  subdivided  into 
various  branches)  are,  I.  "  A  general  Introduction  or  History  of  the 
Religion  and  Literature  of  modem  Europe"  by  M.  Eichhorn.  II.  ''His- 
tory of  the  fine  arts"  by  M.  Fiorilio.  III.  History  of  the  Belles  lettres 
by  M.  Bouterveck.  IV.  History  of  Philology  or  the  Study  of  the 
Classics  by  M.  Heeren.  V.  Account  of  the  Study  of  History.  VI.^His-^ 
tory  of  Philosophy"  by  M.  Buhle.  *  VII.  History  of  the  Mathe- 
matics by  M.  Koestner,  and  that  of  ."  Tactics"  by  M.  Hoyer. 
VIII.  ^*  History  of  the  natural  sciences"  (Physics  by  M.  Fischer^ 
Chemistry  by  Gmelin,  Technology  by  M.  Poppe,)  IX.  History  of 
»  Medicine.  A.  History  of  Theology.  (Biblical  Criticism  by  M.  Meyer, 
Christian  piorality  by  M.  Staeudlin,  practical  theology  by  M.  Ammon.) 

Fifty  volumes  of  the  above  wbrk  have  already  appeared  z  the  whole 
are  not  equally  well  executed,  but  they  are  full  of  valuable  mate- 
rials, 

2.  M.  Eichhorn,  whose  active  genius  conceived  the  plan  of  the  above 
Encyclopedia,  did  not.  stop  there :  he  l)as  executed  by  himself  a  still 
greater  project.  His  '^  General  History  of  Literature"  embraces  all 
ages,  but  it  is  confined  within  narrower  limits.  The  first  volume  of 
this  new  literary  History  appeared  in  18Q5.  The  fifth,  which  came  out 
in  1807,  treats  pf  the  Hbtory  of  the  Study  of  the  languages,  and  it  has 
been  already  mentioned ;  but  we  have  now  to  inform  our  readers, 
that  it  h^s  been  recently  translated  into  French  by  M.  Stapfer,  ^  Swiss 
Clergyman  residing  ip  P^ris,  who  has  add^  copious  and  valuable 
notes  of  his  pwn. 


'  The  most  recent  History  of  •  philosophy,  however,  is  that  of  Professor 
Tenneman  of  Magdeburg,  the  6th  and  last  vointne  of  which  appeared  at  Leipsic  in 
1807.^  Tiie  last  two  vofiimes  contain  the  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  first 
foar  centuries  of  our  era,  in  which  the  new  Platonic  school  performs  a  principal 
part.  Mr.  Tenneman  enters  at  full  length  into  the  doctrines  of  Plotinus  andl 
Forphyry,  the  two  chiefs  of  this  school,  and  notices  the  connexion  f>f  the  Alex« 
andrine  philosophy  with  the  dogmas  of  Christianity^  which  was  developed  nnde^ 
tfie  initueoce  of  the  fonyier. 
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.  3.  Professor  Harles,  of  Erlangen,  still  attentive  to  the  interests  of 
«  science  to  which  he  has  always  rendered  so  many  services,  and  being 
of  opinion  that  the  Greek  Dictionary  of  Fabricius,  now  a  century  old, 
coald  not  now  answer  its  original  purpose,  in  consequence  of  the  nume- 
rous recent  discoveries  of  the  learned,  determined  to  re-model  it 
entirely.  The  twelfth  volume  in  4to,  appeared  at  Hamburgh  in 
ISOpy  under  the  superintendance  of  the  learned  Bohn,  who  is  at  once 
the  bookseller  and  corrector  of  the  Press.  This  edition  contains 
the  unpublished  supplements  of  Fabricius  himself,  and  M.  Heuman 
of  Gottingen.  The  materials  are  arranged  in  a  better  order  than  in 
the  original  edition,  and  the  numerous  errors  which  had  crept  into  it 
are  carefully  avoided.  ^ 

4.  M .  Degen,  Syndic  of  the  city  of  Luneburg,  had  long  promised  a 
translation  of  the  Jurisconsult  Theophilus.     He  has  now  published 

"  Remarks  on  the  Greek  Paraphrase  of  the  Institutions"  of  this  same  ' 
Theophilus,  and  although  consisting  of  100  pages  only,  this  pamphlet 
must  be  very  interesting  to  Jurists,  as  it  will  direct  their  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  Byzantine  Jurisconsults,  at  a  periodi  when  the  adop* 
tion  of  the  Code  Napoleon  has  revived  some  of  the  most  prominent 
doctrines  of  their  school.  ' 

5.  M.  Gruneri  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Jena, 
published  ill  1807  a  good  edition  with  notes  of  the  following  little 
wprk :  *'  Isidis  Christiani,  et  Poppi  Philosophi,  jusjuraudum  chemi- 
cum,  nunc  primum  gr.  ac  lat.  editum.*'  This  work  is  noticed  under 
the  head  of  the  history  of  the  sciences,  in  consequence  of  the  most 
remarkable  part  in  it  being  ''  Historia  sodalitatis  chemicorum  arcanae, 
ex  actis  eruta''  a  composition  of  first-rate  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  chemistry  of  the  middle  ages.  It  fully  elucidates  the  mysteries 
in  which  that  science  was  studiously  enveloped  at  th^t  period. 

6.  The  continuator  of  the  "  Typographical  Annals  of  Maittaire,*' 
the  learned  Pantzer  of  Nuremberg,  died  suddenly  in  the  midst  of 
hb  labors  in  July  1805.  He  had  just  published  the  eleventh  volume 
in  folio  of  his  valuable  continuation  of  the  annals  of  printing,  but  he 
left  incomplete  another  work,  of  which  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he 
only  published  two  volumes.  This  is  "  A  bibliographical  and  descriptive 
history  of  the  books  printed  in  Germany  since  the  invention  of  print- 
ing." The  second  volume  contains  from  A.  D.  1520  to  1526,  which 
may  he  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  number  of  books  printed  within  these  six 
years  is  greater  than  that  printed  during  the  sixty  years  preceding. 
The  author  proposed  to  carry  down  his  work  to  the  death  of  Luther 
in  1546,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  materials  will  be  found  among 
his  papers.  ^ 

7.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Bavaria,  since  its  regeneration,  iias  been 
an  active  member  of  the  literary  world.  The  opening  discourse  of 
M.  Jacobi,  the  President,  contains  enlightened  views  of  the  objects  of 
scientific  institutions,  and  a  history  of  learned  academies  drawn  up 
with  the  skill  and  eloquence  of  a  master.  This  discourse,  which  excit' 
ed  a  great  sensation  tliroughout  the  continent,  was  orinted  in  4to  a) 
Munich  I8O7. 
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8.  ''  The  History  of  the  Bavarian  Academy'^  has  for  its  aathor^ 
M.  Westenrieder,  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members,  and  who  has 
already  written  the  History  of  his  country  with  so  much  elegance. 

9.  The  Royal  Library  at  Munich  contains  perhaps  the  richest  trea- 
sures in  Europe  in  the  shape  of  MSS.  The  voluminouis  ''Catalogue 
of  Greek  MSS."  by  M.  Hardt,  which  merits  the  attention  of  all 
Kcholarsy  is  now  completed,  and  M.  Scheerer  is  busily  occupied- in  pre- 
paring a  similar  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  the  oriental  languages. 

Programmata  and  Theses. 

In  a  country  like  Germany,  where  learning  is  so  much  respected, 
and  where  it  forms  a  kind  of  staple  article  of  national  industry,  there 
are  of  course  an  immense  number  of  Schools  and  Academical  Institu- 
tions, in  which  there  is  an  annual  festival,  or  anniversary,  which  is  cele- 
brated by  the  publication  of  some  literary  production  or  programma^ 
The  same  circumstance  takes  place  on  the  conferring  academical 
honors,  and  on  the  admission  of  a  new  professor.  It  is  not  rare,  there- 
fore, to  see  a  young  student  throw  into  a  Latin  dissertation  a  funda- 
mental sketch  of  the  ideas,  with  the  developement  of  which  his  whole 
future  life  is  occupied.*  On  the  other  hand  the  learned,  who  are 
called  upon  from  their  chairs  as  Professors  to  publish  these  program- 
mata frequently,  generally  make  choice  of  a  series  of  researches  into 
some  important  point  with  a  view  to  give  it  more  interest.  In  this 
way,  the  illustrious  Professor  Heyne,  of  Gottingen,  has  published 
annually,  for  more  than  half  a  ^century,  pieces  of  this  description  on 
various  points  of  classical  antiquities :  ^  at  Hamburg  the  learned 
Gurlitt  annually  gives  a  dissertation  on  the  Olympics  of  Pindar,  or  on 
the  Songs  of  Ossian :  and  at  Flensburg,  in  the  Duchy  of  Sleswick^ 
M.  Koenigsmann  explains  in  several  successive  programmata  the  geo- 
.graphical  system  of  Aristotle.  The  great  multiplicity  of  these  pam- 
phlets, vthich  are  announced  in  a  very  modest  manner,  and  which  are 
frequently  of  the  first  importance,  constitutes  a  kind  of  scientific 
luxury,  and  exhibits  a  superabundance  of  literary  riches  which  are 
unknown  every-where  else.  They  are  mpstly  written  in  very  elegant 
Latin,  and  in  this  way  they  contribute  to  preserve  a  taste  for  this 
comprehensive  language.  For  these  reasons,  -it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  notice  these  productions  under  a  separate  head, ^  as  forming 
particular  traits  of  the  various  lines  of  study  pursued  with  most  eager- 


*  In  1770,  the  celebrated  Kant  was  nominated  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Konigsberg  and  published  on  that  occasion  an  inaugural  Disserta- 
tion intitlrd  '*  De  mnndi  seusi.^ilis  atqae  intelligibilis  forma  et  principiis*" 
This  work  unfolded  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  philosophical  system  which 
the  author  developed  many  years  afterwards,  and  which  excited  snch  a  fermenta- 
tion among  the  German  literati. 

^  In  September  1806,  for  instance,  M.  Heyue's  Pregramma,  intended  to  form 
part  of  a  series  of  critical  pieces  on  the  writers  of  the  last  ages  of  latinlty,  was 
an  examination  of  the  Book  of  Boethius ;  "  Censnra  Boethii  d0  ConsolatioBtt 
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vess  at  different  UniTersities.    This  part  of  our  analyns  mny  therefore 

be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  appendix  to  the  former  divisions  of  th^ 
present  sketch. 

Notices. 

1.  Qn.  Ennii  Medea,  commentario  perpetuo  illustrata,  cam  frag^- 
mentis  quae  in  Hesseiii,  Merula,  aliisqne  hujus  Poetae  editionibus 
desiderantur. .  Accedit  disputatio  de  origine  atque  /indole  veteris 
tragoediae  apud  Romanes.  Auctore  Henr.  Planki  Gottingen  I8O7. 
4to.  pp.  134.  The  young  scholar,  who  is  author  of  thb  essay  and 
son  to  the'  celebrated  historian  of  the  name,  is  of*  opinion  that  there 
never  existed  but  a  single -Medea  of  Ennius,  and  that  it  was  a  kind  of 
free,  translation  of  the  Medea  of  Euripides.  He  has  arranged  the 
various  fragments  in  an  ingenious  and  satisfactory  manner,  and  added 
a  commentary  with  instructive  reflections  on  the  Paleography  of  thfe 
Romans,  on  their  ancient  tragedy,  their  metrical  system  and  other 
points  of  antiquity. 

2.  The  programmata  of  M.  G«erentz,  Rector  of  the  Gymnasium  oif'. 
Phiuen,  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  admirers  of  Latin  literature. 
His    recent  productions  are,    "  On  the  first  book    de  divinatione 
of  Cicero,'*  and  *'  Critical   Essay  on  some   passages   in    the    Poet 
Tibullus." 

3.  In  1808,  on  the  occasion  of  a  school  anniversary,  M.  Matthie^ 
rector  of  the  Gymnasium  of  Frankfort,  gave  in  a  Programma  **  Obser- 
vationes  nonnullae  in  Senec%  epistolas.*'  These  important  observations 
refer  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  edition  of  Seneca's  epistles  pub- 
lished by  M.  Matthias  himself,  and  which  has  not  been  mentioned 
under  Jthe  head  of  Latin  literature  because  it  contains  only  the  text 
of  the  original. 

4.  M.  Mosch^,  director  of  the  Gymnasium  of  Lubeck,  has  long 
made  Cornelius  Nepos  the  peculiar  object  of  his.  studies.  In  1802 
while  at  Frankfort,  he  wrote  a  Programma  "  De  eo  quod  in  Comelio 
Nepote  faciendum  restat.'^  In  1 8O7  and  1 808,  he  wrote  two  others 
on  the  same  author:  *'  Com.  Nepotis  liber,  qui  inscribitur  Imperat6« 
rum  excell.  Vitse,  utrum  -opus  integrum  an  vero  operis  majoris  pars 
quaedam  sit  habendus?''  and  "  l^mabolae  ad  crisin  textus  Com^ 
Nepotis:  Particula  1™»."  In  the  first  piece  M.  Mosch^  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  lives  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  now  extant,  are  only  part 
of  a  larger  work  which  is  lost.  The  second  production  presents  us 
with  some  valuable  notes  variorum  taken  from  a  MS.  of  Nepos  in  th« 
Royal  Library  at  Kiel. 

5.  M.  Heinrich,  Professor  of  Eloquence  and  Poetry  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kiel,  and  the  commentator  of  Hesiod,  as  mentioned  in  a  former 
page,  published  in  1808,  a  dissertation' connected  with  the  great 
question  agitated  by  M.  Wolf  respecting  Homer,  "  De  Diasceuastis 
Homericis,  veterunique  monumentorum  Diasceuasi.*' 

6.  Professor  Huschke  of  Rostock  published  in  I8O6  a. Programma  , 
worthy    of  perusal:  "Commentatio  de  Orphei'Argonauticisy'^    M* 
Huschke  had  already  published  at  Jena  in  1800  a  work  of  great 
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learning:  "  Analecta  critica  in  Anthdlogiam  Grncam,  cum  SttppTe^ 
mento  Epignunmaturo,  masimam  partem  ineditaruni/'    1  vol.  8vo. ' 

7.  The  following  is  a  remarkable  proposal^ for  an  edition  of  the 
Banquet  of  Plato :  '*  Specimen  Editionis  Symposii  Platonis.  Inest 
et  qusestlo,  qua  Acaeo  carmen  vindicatur,  quod  vulgo  Theocriti  puta* 
.verunt«  Auctor  Frid.  Thiersch^  philosophiae  in  Academia  Literar. 
human,  in  Gynmasio  Gottingensi  Doctor/'  1808.  pp.  48.  4to« 

8.  '*  De  temporibus  et  modis  verbi  Graeci,  et  de  construction^  parti* 
cularum  ex  modorum  significatione  constitueuda/'  A  disputatkm 
in  69  pages  4to  printed  at  Gottingen  in  ISOS^  on  the  occasion  of 
M.  Dissen's  assuming  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Philosophy.  The 
reader  will  here  find  some  excellent  philosophical  notions  on  Greek 
Grammar,  and  more  particularly  with  respect  to  the  particles." 

9.  Among  several  small  philological  treatises  on*  oriental  literature, 
we  ought  to  distinguish  three  by  Dr.  Be\lerman,  Director  ott^jttjt.  Oynn 
nasium  of  Berlin^  published  successively  in  I8O6,  7>  8,  and  irfiiflkwat 
of  the  *'  Interpretation  of  the  passage  written  in  the  Punic  f^fl^Pie  in 
the  P^nulus  of  Plautns.''  The  author  adopts  for  the  first  ten  lines 
the  version  of  Bochart,  but  n6t  for  the  rest ;  and  as  to  the  Latin  version 
found  in  the  editions  of  Piautus,  he  considers  them  as  by  no  means 
of  the  composition  of  that  poet.  These  three  programmata  have 
been  reprinted  in  the  form  of'an  8vo.  vol.  pp.  206. 

10.  By  Professor  Preutzer  j>f  Heidelberg,  "  Commentatio  prima 
de  causis  rerum  Bacchicarum  et  Orphicarum.  Explicantur  vasa*  sacra 
Bacchica  Orphica,  in  his  crater  mundanus  mysticus,  apud  Athenaeum*^ 
Kov.  I8O7.  and  in  Jan.  1808.  *'  Excursus  de  Cratere  Libert  Patris* 
Bidereo  itemque  de  tabula  Indorum  mirifica,  mirificoqne  lapide  in 
carminibus  antiquioribus  Gemianoruni.''  This  second  prograroma^ 
which  treats  of  a  subject  analogous  to  the  first,  has  for  its  princi- 
pai  text  a  passage  of  Porphyry,  ''  De  antro  Nympharum.''  Ch.  12 
to  14. 

In  both  of  these  small  works  the  learned  author  opens  an  entirely 
new  cycle  of «iythology  ^d  seizes  some  striking  relations  between  the 
religious  fables  of  Greece  and  those  of  Egypt ;  relations,  by  means  of 
which  he  traces  the  origin  of  the  myths  and  symbols  which  relate  to 
Bacchus,  Dionysius,  Serapis,  the  astronomical  Bell  and  ^he  Gup,  the 
Egyptian  Phallus  &c.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  thing  to  equal  the 
interest  inspired  by  several  of  the  ideas  promulgated  in  these  two 
writings ;  as  for  example,  those  which  relate  to  the  Cabiri,  and  the 
Mysteries  of  Samothrace.  The  above  productions  were  afterwards 
printed  together  in  one  volume  with  plates  under  the  title  of  "  JDiony- 
Mius,  sive  Commentationes  Acadeniicae  de  rerum  Bacchicarum  Orphi* 
^arumque  originibus  et  causis.''    Vol.  i. 

.  I).  M.  Siebelis  of  Bautzen  in  Lusatia,  who  three  years  ago  had 
given  a  very  curious  critical  dissertation,  ''De  loco  Euripideo,  ubi 
Terra  Stmniorum  mater  vocatur,"  published  in  1808  the  first  part  of 
hb  researches  into  another  point  of  antiquity,  in  a  Prograroma  inti- 
tied,  "  Diss,  de  heroum  Gnsecorum  edncationey  in  qua  quaeritur,  qui 
IJraecoi^im  dipti  fere  sint  heroes  a  veteribus/'  a  most  important  essay. 
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in  which  the  different  significations  of  the  yj^ms  and  -^gwes  are  clearly 
determined.  '       ' 

12.  A  series  of  programmata  by  M.  Schwartz,  of  Gserlitz,  has 
appeared  within  these  few  years  under  the  general  title  of  "  Commen* 
tationes  Theaphrastea."  The  two  parts  which  are  dated  in  1805 
and  1  %q6  hear  the  titles  of  **  De  lapide  Lydio  veterum  et  recen^ 
tiorum/^  The  author  thinks  that  this  stone v  is  a  kind  of  Schistous 
Silex,  •  , 

13.  M.  Eichstsedt  of  Jena  published  in  1806  two  of  his  program*- 
luata  in  one  volume^  <'  De  imaginibus  Romanorum'*  which  have  been 
translated  into  French  by  M.  Henry.  In  these  two  essays  the  author 
developes  and  confirms  in  a  manner,  which  seems  to  approach  to  certain* 
ty,  an  opinion  as  to  the  description  of  images  in  question^  which  was 
at  first  that  of  Xilander;  Lesching,  and  Eschenbourg,  and  which 
M.  Schweighauser  had  hinted  at  in  a  few  words  in  his  notes  upon 
Polybius ;  viz.  that  these  images  were  hollow  masks  in  wax,  moulded 
upon  the  faces  of  living  or  dea^  persons,  and  afterwards  put  over 
the  faces  of  men  who  assumed  this  disguise  at  funerals  and  other 
public  processions. 

14.  An  essay  filled  with  very  curious  researches  on  the  processes 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  embalming  bodies,  and  particularly  those 
of  animals,  is  the  following  programma  of  M.  Langguth,  professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Wittenbei^ :  **  Prolusib  prima, 
de  bestiis  iEgyptiorum  studio  conversis  in  Mumias.'^  180S.4to.  pp.42. 
The  author  had  formerly  published,  **  De  Mumiis  avium  in  Labyw 
rintho  apud  Sacaram  repertis''  with  two  plates.  In  the  first  essay 
the  Mummies  of  Ibis  only  were  mentioned.  In  the  latter,  the  author 
brings  into  uotibe  the  ]V(ummies  of  several  kinds  of  quadrupeds^  such 
as  the  sacred  oxen,  the  dogs  of  Cynopolis,  &c.  It  is  desirable  that 
M.  Langguth  should  prosecute  his  inquiries.  A  learned  'Professor, 
who  impresses  a  classical  character  on  every  thing  which  he  touches, 
M.  Blumenbach  of  Gottingen,  has  long  been  occupied  with  inquiries 
respecting  the  Mummies  of  Egypt.  In  17S(X,  he  first  treatCKd  the 
subject  in  the  Gottingen  Maga^t^me.  In  1794,  he  furnished  a  paper 
to  tho  English  Philosophical  transactions  on  the  same  topic.  >  In  the 
volume  of  the  Commentationes  of  the  Royal  Society  of'  Gottingen 
printed  in  1808,  we  find  a  memoir  from  his  pen  intitled:  **  Spe- 
cimen Historiae  naturalis  antiquae  artis  operibus  illustratae  eaque 
vicissim  illustrantis."  This  memoir  will  be  perused  with  much 
delight. 

15.  Ancient  Geography  has  been  the  subject  of  a  good 'essay  by 
M.  Bredow  intitled  '*  Geographiae  et  Uranologiae  Herodotae  'Speci- 
mina.'' 

-l6.  '' Dissertatio  de  historiae  universalis  argumento,  auctore  Christ. 
Fnd.  Raesler  prof.  Hist.  Tubingen,''  1806.  pp.  40.  in  4to.  This  little 
work  contains  some  excellent  views  by  a  veteran  in  Science,  on  the 
ecope^  method,  and  nature,  of  universal  history.  It  is  worthy  ot 
remark,  that  the  inaugural  dissertation  of  Professor  Rsesler,  wheit 
he  took  possession  of  his  chair  in  1777,  treated  of  the  same  subject* 
''  De  hbtoriae  universalis  idea  et  methodo/' 
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17.  Within  tht  few  last  years  of  the  life  of  M.  Hasse,  Professor  6f 
Theology  at  Konigsberg,  he  published  a  series  of  remarkable  prograDi« 
Biata  OD  various  ioteresting  points  in  the  History  of  Religion.  For 
iBslance  in  ISO^,  *'  De  Mohammede  resurrectionb  Christi  teste,"  and 
afterwards,  ''Augustus  Caesar  Christi  nascituri  forsan  non  igaarus^ 
•d  Lucan.  il.  1."  and  ''  Historiae  de  Christo  in  vitam  et  coeluin  redeunte 
eyangelicae,  ex  narratione  Livii  de  Romuli  vulgo  credita  divinitate^ 
illustratio.*'  The  singular  opinions  advanced  in  these  essays  are 
supported  with  great  spirit  and  erudition. 

18.  As  a  thesis  distinguished  for  eloquence  and  force  of  reason^ 
kig,  we  select  that  of  Mr.  Grave  of  Riga,  a  young  gentleman  who 
graduated  at  Gottittgen  in  1808.  It  i»intitled,  *' De  Pythagoreorum 
ct  Essenorum  disciplina  et  sodalitiis.'' 

19^  M.  Deppoldt  has  published  a  learned  disputation,  "  De  fb)iti- 
bus  Historiae  Carali  Magni  et  Scriptoribus  e^m  illustrantibus.'^  The 
tuthor  Uunounces  in  this  short  treatise  an  enlarged  History  of  the 
leign  of  Charlemagne,  of  whfch  we  cannot  but  augur  favorably  from 
the  present  specimen. 

20.  In  October  1 S06,  on  occasion  of  an  Academical  Solemnity  of 
tiie  University  of  Copenhagen,  Professor  Thorlacius  read  and  pub- 
lished a  very  interesting  piece  **  on  the  state  of  the  School  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  the  Masters  who  florished  there  in  the  fourth  century."  The 
Author  takes  as  the  basis  of  his  dissertatipn  the  work  of  Ausonius, 
V  Coniraeworatio  Professorum  fiurdigalensium,''  but  he  has  added 
considerably  to  the  details.  In  1807,  a  collection  of  Programmata 
by  M.  Thorlacius  was  published,  intitled,  "  Prolusiones  et  Opuscula 
Academica,  argumenti  niaxume  philologici ;"  among  these,  several 
are  distinguished  for  critical  and  historical  research. 

SI.  Tlie  Programmata  of  some. eminent  scholars  have  been  saved 
from  oblivion,  by  having  been  occasionally  collected  into  distinct 
volumes.  Within  the  last  few  years,  several  collections  of  this  descrip- 
tion have  been  made:  the  foUowiug  have  been  the  most  remark- 
mWe. 

Professor  Pott  of  Helmstedt  has  published  since  the  commenjce- 
ment  of  the  present  century,  an  interesting  volume  with  the  title 
of  "  Sylloge  commentation um  theologicarum''  which  is  now  in  its 
Sth  volume. 

The  collection  of  Programmata  and  other  pieces  of  Valckenaer  has 
been  printed  at  Leipsic  *'  L,  Casp.  Valkenarii  Opuscula,  philologica, 
critica,  oratorica,  nunc  prinium  coujunctim  cdita.*'  The  first  volume 
lippeared  in  1808.  This  collection  of  writings,  although  by  a  Dutch 
author,  has  been  published  in  Germany. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  collection  of  the  works  of  a  celee- 
brated  German  Professor,  has  been  published  in  Holland. 

**  Pauli  Emesti  Jablonski  Opuscula,  quibus  lingua  et  antiquitaa 
jEgyptiorum,  difficilia  librorum  sacrorum  loca,  et  historiae  ecclesias- 
ticae  capita  illustrantur  ;  niagnam  partem  nunc,  primum  Jn  lucem 
protracta,  vel  ab  ipso  auctore  emendata  ac  locupletata.  T.  duo.  Edidit 
atque  animadver^ooes  adjecit  I.  G.  Te.  Water.''  1806.  Leyden— ^ 
Honkoop. 
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•  M.  Eicfastaedt  of  Jena,  whose  name  has  been  so  often  mentioned, 
lias  colJected  and  published  the  detached  pieces  of  criticism  on  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  from  time  to  time  composed 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Morus  who  died  in  1 792,  The  third  and  last 
volume  of  this  useful  work  has.  recently  appieared. 

The  programmata  and  memojrs  of  the  late   M,  Knapp,  Professor 
of  Theology  in  the-  University   of  Halle,   some   of  which  relate  1»  ^ 
criticism  in  general,  and  others  embrace  subjects  of  the   history  of' 
religious  opinions,  &c.  and  all  of  them  written  in  very  pure  Latin, 
have  been  printed  at  Halle  in  2  volumes,  with   this   title:  .G.  Chris« 
toph.  Knappii  Scripta  varii  arj^unienti,  &c. 

The  celebrated  Pulpit  Orator  at  the  Court  of  Saxony,  M.  Rein- 
liaad,  has  lately  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  Academical  Theses 
reprinted  in  one  volume,  which  is  most  eagerly  sought  after  hj 
the  learned  world.  His  editor  is  Professor  Paelitz  of  Witten- 
berg, an  estimable  scholar,  to  whom  the  public  is  already  ttnder 
many  obligations  for  editorial  services. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  conclusion  M.  Villers*  elaborate  and 
elegant,  though  rapid  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  German  Irteia- 
ture.  The  address  in  which  he  takes  leave  of  the  subject  docs  so 
much  honor  td  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  learning  and  science,  that  it  k 
but  fair  to  present  tlie  greater  portion  of  it  to  the  readers  of 'the 
Classical  Journal. 

"  Such,"  lays  M.  Villers,  "  is  my  feeble  attempt  at  a  sketch  of  the 
present  state  of  the  literature  of  Germany.  I  have  only  noticed  those 
books  which  I  have  actually  perused,  and  I  have  brought  those  fxAj 
before  the  public,  •  which  1  considered  as  worthy  their  attentioau 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  swelled  my  report  with  a  minyN^roca 
catalogue  of  pompous  titles,  if  I  had  not  strictly  adhered  to  certain 
principles  of  selection.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  happen  that  Si^me 
valuable  works  have  escaped  me,  and  my  sketch  may  be  imperii, 
in  many  respects.  I  have  designedly  omitted  the  numerous  editions 
Df  Greek  or  Roman  Classics  intended  for  the  use  of  schools,  and 
the  great  mass  of  learning  usually  contained  in  the  periodical  publieft* 
tions  of  Germany,  besides  the  researches  of  the  literati  on  the  subject  - 
of  the  antiquity  of  their  native  tongue  or  national  poets^  considering 
these  topics  as  savoring  too  much  of  locality. 

''Notwithstanding  these  omissions,  if  we  consider  faow  many 
eminent  and  valuable  works  have  been  brought  under  the  view  of 
my  readers  in  the  foregoing  pages,  some  idea  may  be  conceived 
of  the  immense  and  well-directed  activity  of  the  German  literati. 
I  have  enumerated  more  than  two  hundred  authcH's  who  have 
deserved  well  of  the  learned :  classical  erudition  has  been  enriched 
with  several  excellent  didactic  performances,  and  several  valuable 
editions  of  ancient  authors :  ancient  mythology  has  been  the  subject 
of  some  most  interesting  inquiries,  wfaile  our  acquaintance  with 
ancient  Geography  and  History  has  been  extended  by  researches  of 
the  first  order, 

**  How  voluminous  wouki.my  present  sketch  have  beei),  if  I  had 
included  Philosophy  and  Legislation,  the  Belles  lettres^  the  mecha* 


r 
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nical  arts,  and  the  qiatheniatical  and  natural  sciences.  In  the 
iioble  literary  emulation  which  has  recently  pervaded  Europe, 
Germany  yields  the  palm  to  nope  of  her  contemporary  nations.  But 
to  her  honor  be  it  remeraberedy  that  the  very  period,  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  has  been  the  most  disastrous  for  Germany  in  other 
respects :  ruinous  ^ars  throughout  every  part  of  her  territories  have 
(exhausted  her  resources,  and  averted  the  attention  of  her  population 
from  the  peaceful  culture  of  the  sciences. 

*'  As  I  have  excluded  works  which  treat  of 'modem  history,  I  did 
^pot  think  myself  called  upon  to  particularise  the  many  excellent 
Journals  of  Germany  which  contain  the  materials  for  the  literary 
History  of  the  present  age.  It  is  but  justice  however  to  mention 
the  tides  of  some  of  the  most  eminent :  of  this  description  are  the 
**  Classicial  Journal"  of  M.  Hauff,  the  "  Musaeum  Atticum"  of  Wie- 
land,  the  "  Musaeum  Archaeologiciim"  of  Wolff  and  Batman,  the 
*'  Studies''  of  Messrs.  Daub  and  Creutzer,  &c.  the  *'  Scientific 
Cafalogue''  of  Gottingen,  the  literary  Gazettes  of  Halle,  Jena, 
jLeipsic,  Munich,  and  th^  Annals  of  Heidelberg:  when  on  this/ sub- 
ject, I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  regret  that  the  once  cele- 
brated ''Journal  des  Spavans''  of  France  has  been  discontinued, 
accompanied  with  a  sincere  wish  that  it  may  speedily  be  revived. 
True  science  and  enlightened  views  must  always  gain  by  a  free  fite- 
lary  intercourse  between  nations:  "  it  is,"  as  M.  Garat  elegantly 
expressed  himself  in  his  address  from  the  French  Institute  to  the 
Emperor,  "  that  almost  celestial  commerce  of  genius,  in  which  both 
gain  and  loss  are  profitable,  since  we  thereby  daily  acquirt  new 
jdeas  and  lose  only  such  as  are  false.*'  We  are  arrived  at  an  era 
wheajthe  great  European  families  ought  to  exert  themselves  more 
than  ever  to  break  down  the  barriers  which  have  too  long  divided 
them  into  rival  or  hostile  states:  the  time  is  come,  when  the  sum 
total  of  intelligence  and  learning,  and  whatever  may  be  useful  for 
perfecting  and  ennobling  human  nature,  ought  to  be  thrown 
into  the  common  stock,  and  regarded  as  the  p^Ulmony  of  mao- 
kind!" 
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Somnia,  iemres  nuigicoSy  miraeuUty  sagasy 
NoctMmoa  Umures,  ^orteniaque  Thesaala. 


Heu,  magico  nondum  viduata  timorepererrant 
Tesqua  Caledonias  lemuries,  et  inania  lucos 
Tempore  quo  medium  tetigit  nox  ardua  ccelunn 
Spectra  supervolitant :  m<^d  sub  caligine  formas 
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Cinimeri&  condunt  tenues ;  torquentia  fulmeii 
Brachia  Tibratuii).  siibit^  mod6  iuc€  Jreveiaot : 
Qu^  glacies  aeterna  riget,  qua  bruma  cateni» 
Naturam  religat  solidia,  fera  culmina  lustrant 
Montium,  et  insidlas  gregibus  meditantur  iniquasw 
Forsitan  aut  miseni  laetantia  caede  catervas 
In  Martem  stimalant ;  glomerata  furoribus  ardent 
Agmina  non  propiiis ;  bellorum  dirigit  aestus 
Vis  nova ;  squallentes  nebulis  invecta  per  auras 
Spectra  natant ;  sequitur  lethonique  et  vulnera  cursus ; 
Jam  ferram  exacuunt,  querulis  ululatibus  implent 
Arva,  et  caesornm  cum  munmire  murmnra  fundunt. 
Ant  potiiis  scopulis  impendent^  et  mare  ventis 
Commotum  rabidis  stridenti  in  turbine  verrunt ; 
Tunc  Tada,  tunc  syrtes  nndatas  nnda  dehiscens 
Expandit ;  ratis  icta  perit,  dum  navita  rupi 
IllisuSy  numen  spectrorum  immite  fatetur. 
C{^m  tamen  astherias  ccbH  sublimis  in  oras 
Mystica  turba  ruit,  lunara  velamine  fusco 
Pallidulam  obscurat,  vel  praclia  crine  nunantem 
Sanguineo  educit,  visum  lugubre,  cometam : 
Ssepe  rotas  gelid i  niveas  sectata  Bootas 
Mirifico  gestit  sub  noctem  arcere  tenebras 
Lumine,  et  intortos  passim  super  aera  gyros 
Implicuisse  leves^  radiisque  vagantibu»  url. 

Quanti  terrores^  quam  luridus  insidet  horror 
Sylvarum  latebris  !  simulacra  fcrocia  dumos 
Continu5  peragrant^  gaudentque  impune  silentes 
Saepe  cboros  agere,  aut  tristes  ululare  per  umbras. 
Larva  faces  vibrat  trifidas,  fera  larva  procellas 
Incubatj  horrendAm  gliscunt  per  nubila  larvae. 
Haec  etiam  veteres  inter  deserta  solebant 
Yates  palari»  hic  olim  praevisa  notabant 

Funera : ^praerupto  dum  tramite  pompa  remotos 

Transgreditur  colles^  subit6  dant  plectra  querelas. 
Audin'  1  mcBsta  chelys  resonate  pro  principe  cantuft 
Principis  ante  obitum  lugubri  h,  vate  cientur. 
Haec  loca  (nee  mirum)  gelidus  formidine  pastor 
Aufugit ;  antiquam  et  quoties  via  ducit  ad  arceniy 
Incedit  lent^,  pallet,  circumspicit  umbras 
Murorum  extensas,  et  vel  spirare  veretur ; 
Si  ver6  et  tremulas  violentior  aura  fenestras 
Concutit,  et  turris  deserta  per  atria  venti 
Sedibus  exagitant  ululas^  clamore  furentei 
Baccfaari  Immures  exanguis  rustictts  audit* 
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Mr.  Barker, 


Y  OUR  correspondent,  Mr.  £.  H.  Barker,  in  his  account  of  China, ' 
says  he  has  the  misfortune  to  di£Fer  from  I|r.  Vincent  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Coan  Vests.  The  difierence  is  true,  but  it  is  not  a  misfor- 
tune, fpr  Mr.  Barker,  equally  laborious  in  his  researches,  as  candid  in 
his  animadversions,  has  mentioned  me  with  such  honorable  distinction 
in  all  his  publications,  that  no  difference  of  Qpinion  can  make  a  breach 
in  our  amicable  correspondence. 

It  is  true,  that  I  had  said  that  the  Coan  Vests  were  made  of  cotton,' 
and  nothing  less  than  the  passage  which  Mr.  Barker  has  produced 
from  Aristotle*  would  have  convinced  me  to  the  contrary.  It  was 
my  duty  originally  to  have  referred  to  that  passage,  which  is  pointed 
out  by  Hoffman,  Salmasius,  and  Hardouin  in^iis  conmientary  on 
Pliny ;  the  corresponding  passages  in  Pliny  I  had  cited,  and  how  it 
happened  that  I  did  not,  in  this  case,  go  to  the  fountain  head,  as  my 
usual  custom  was,  it  is  now  needless  to  mquire. 

It  is  true,  then,  that  Mr.  Barker  has  the  advantage  of  me  in  his 
reference  to  Aristotle,  and  so  far  am  I  from  being  out  of  humor 
with  him  on  this  account,  that  I  admire  his  diligence,  and  am  thankful 
for  the  information.  It  clears  up  several  misconceptions  in  my  own 
mind,  and  affords  room  for  reflections  that  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  curious. 

The  fact  is  well  known,  that  Virgil,  Pliny,'  Dionysius,  and  many 
of  the  ancients,  never  conceived  any  other  origin  of  the  silk  of  the 
Seres,  than  that  it  was  a  fine  down,  carded  from  the  leaves  of  some 
tree  in  the  East ;  that  the  down  was  spun  into  a  thread,  and  that  the 
thread  was  made  up  into  a  web  of  a  very  fine  fabric.  And  if  it  seems 
strange  that  these  several  writers  should  never  have  discovered  that 
the  silk  of  the  Seres  was  the  produce  of  an  insect,  it  is  equally  true 
that  Aristotle,  who  gives  the  history  of  the  insect,  the  thread,  and  the 
web,  never  mentions  the  Seres ;  the  reason  is,  that  the  name  of  that 
nation  was  probably  not  known  in  Europe  when  he  wrote. 

I  shall  now  produce  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  original,  to  which 
I  shall  subjoin  a  correct  translation,  with  some  verbal  and  literal  re- 
marks, and  finally,  offer  some  observations  on  the  intelligence  we  ac- 
quire from  this  curious  natural  history  of  the  insect  and  formation  of 
Ihe  fabric.  n^ 

^  '£»  it  TtfCi  SIC12AHKOS  ftiydhov  oq  tj^u  tUf  kI^xtx  kou  iiet^l^u  rSf 
«AAivv*  yinrett  ii  ^r^Jroy  ftlf  fMrct^xXifroi  rev  XK12AHKOS,  KAMITH* 
fxurct  BOMBYAIOS,   \k  3s  tovtov  N£KTAAA0S*  'Ev  e|  ^8  fiv^ri  farttfietMu 


'  Classical  Journal y  No.  XI.  p.  215. 
f  De  Generat.  Aoimal.  lib.  v.  c.  xix. 

3  Incognitum  genus  arborum tenui  eas  obduci  lanugine  qoibus  addita 

arte  e  Bombyce  vestes  confici.  PHd,  v.  i.  Salra.  209. 

4  Aristotle,  lib.  v.    De  Gen.  Animal. 
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Athenaeus  refers  to  tliis  passage,  (lib.  viii.  p.  300.  i.  e.  352  Schweigh- 
^euser)  and  perhaps  gives  us  both  a  sentence,  which  seems  to  have 
dropped  out  of  the  text  of  Aristotle  ;  and  an  additional  circumstance, 
which,  though  not  correct,  -contributes  one  link  more  to  the  chain  of 
the  insect's  existence. 

The  ciiTtrmstknoe  added  is,  that  the  worm'  springs  from  a  mt 
engendered  by  lioe :  diis  is  not  true ;  but  if  it  had  been  said  that  the 
worm  issues  Irom  an  e^g  of  the  animal  as  small  as  a  nit,  it  would 
have  been  consonant  to  the  fact.  With  this  allowance,  then*  we  hav« 
the  transformations  of  the  insect  from  its  birth  to  the  end  of  its  exist- 
ence ;  and  all  that  is  wanting  to  make  Aristotle's  account  perfect  is» 
that  he  had  not  observed  the  deposition  of  the  ^gs  by  the  papilio. 

Due  respect  had  to  these  circumstances,  we  may  now  gi-ve  the 
translation  of  the  two  passages  united  in  the  following  terms : 

There  is  a  worm  which  issues  from  [an  egg  as  small  as]  the  nit  of 
Kce,  h  is  of  a  large  (A)  size,  scad  has  [protuberances  bearing  the 
resemblance  of]  horns,  (B)  [in  which  respect]  it  differs  from  other 
worms.  The  first  change  it  undergoes  is  by  the  conversion  c£  the 
worm  into  a  caterpillar ;  it  then  becomes  a  grub,  or  chrysalis,  and  at 
iengdi  a  moth.  The  whole  of  this  transformation  is  completed  in  sir 
months.  There  are  woinen  who  wind  off  a  thread  from  this  animal,'^ 
which  it  spun  while  it  was  in  the  state  of  a  caterpillar ;  and  that  istte 
material  from  whldi  they  afterwards  fonn  the  texture  of  the  web. 
This  inventton  is  attributed  to  Pampbila,  a  woman  of  the  Isle  of 
Cos,  (F)  and  daughter  of  LatxMus. 

We  have  here  self-evideisdy  the  exact  process  of  the  manufacture  of 
a  silk,  as  it  is  conducted  sft  this  day  both  in  China  and  Europe  ; — 
Irat  whether  it  be  the  tr«ie  ftlk  we  now  have,  or  produced  by  the  trtte 
sfik-worm,  r«na«as  «till  to  be  considered. 

In  the  first  place.  A.— -it  is  aot  a  large  w^yrm,  but  a  very  small  one, 
at  Its  first  appearance,  afid  bdbre  it  becomes  a  caterpillar ;  neither 
•can  it  properly  be  cafied  a  worm,'  as  dis^nguished  from  the  cater-^ 
pfflar.  A  caterpiUar  is  discnminated  from  a  worm  by  its  small  protu* 
b^rasces  which  serve  for  legs,  and  is  €^:!Ued  iuifnit%  in  Greek,  from  Its 
toiding  or  undulathig^  motion  t  these  legs  bf  d;ie  reptilemay  be  hkrdly 
distingiiishable  at^  its  first  production,  which  may  liave  induted 
Aristotle  to  call  it  a  worm. 


^1       m» 


■  ArtBtotle*8  kflowliedfetoii  liioiiead  was  not  accfincte^  the  title  of  his  1901 
chapter  proposes  to  treat  x>f  Miseoto  jprodiiced  by  geoeratioD,  or  aiitom»tdi». 
Taterpillars,  he  says,  are  au^.omatods  troni  cabbages. 

.    ^  Here  is  a  Uak  of  the  chain  wanting^  it  is  not  fr4Mn  the  animal,  but  -frpn. 
the  cocoon. 

^  it  Ml  acMntific«%eaUeil «  nmU^ndk  wor«i.--£nc^clop. 

♦  See  Aristotle,  obi  supra. 
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II;  B*  The  silk-worm  of  China,  and  that  which  we  have  in  Europe^ 
has  no  horns ;  this  circumstance  therefore  must  constitute  a  distinct 
specks.  ' 

III.  C.  BtfifivMUs  by  Aristotle  written  Ba^/SvAm;,  is  the  Chry* 
salis  Aurelia,  or  grub:  the  Lexicons  give  b^^/SvA^,  equivalent  to 
ji^ftf^vP^m^  Plinyrwho  knew  not  the  worm  itself,  calls  the  silk  manu- 
factured Bombyx.* 

IV.  D.  Ni»y^«Ao;,  the  moth.  I  End  that  some  commentators  pro- 
pose that  B0^^vA<d; .  and  Nixv^tfM  should  change  places  in  the  text* 
imagining,  it  should  seem,  that  Nfxv}«A«;  should  express  something  as 
dead  as  a  grub,  and  that  Bo^/^Am$  followed  the  analogy  of  Papdio. 
Hesychius,  Hoffman,  and  Salmasius,  do  not  countenance  this  trans* 
position ;  and  yet  a  reference  to  Nmv$  and  AttXof  affords  a  beautiful 
allusion  to  Homer : 

'12$  y  or*  ns  AA AON  9ir*it^  i'  Iirs«^v4^  ^f^tfini 

Xm^gut  ^v^s  ow^nu  Od.  E.  490*    > 

I  o^m  the  3«A«$  oTFi^fUi  Tvpos  does  so  represent  the  spark  of  life 
remaining  in  the  chrysalis,  ttat  I  yield  to  authority  with  regret, 
Schweighaeuser  gives  Bombylius  and  Necydalus  without  translation, 
but  takes  great  care  to  tell  us  that  Necydalus  should  be  written 
Necydallus. 

V*  £.  'Attt^rnti^ofMM*,  Pliny^  quotes  this  passage  of  Aristotle  twice, 
once  expressly,  and  once  incidentally :  in  the  iirst  instance  he- renders 
it  tbus,-^unde  foeminis  nostris  labor  geminus  redordiendiJUa  rursusque 
texendi ;  but  by  fila  he  does  not  mean  the  thread  wound  off  from  the 
cocoon,  but  the  thread  reeved  out  from  a  web,  and  wove  up  again ; 
&at  this  is  his  meaning  is  proved  by  the  parallel  passage,^  where  it  is 
said,  Romany  fceminae  sericas  vestes  ex  Assyria  allatas^^ib^jm  resolve- 
bant,  iterumque  subtiliori  stamine  texebant : — the  whole  of  tiiis  is 
set  right  by  Salmasius,  who  proves  demonstrably  that  Aristotle  means 
by  ufttimtt^iftsftn  the  winding;  off  a  filament  from  the  cocoon ;  that  is, 
unwinding  what  the  caterpiUar  had  wound  on,  an4  forming  thift  fila* 
ment  into  a  tliread  for  weaving  :  under  this  form  it  passed  trom  China 
into  Europe,  either  by  ses^  from  India,  or  by  land  tt^rough  Bactria, 
Persia,  or  Assyria ;  by  either  conveyance  it  was  an  article  known  in 
the  Custom-Houses  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  the  tide  of  nifut  Xn^uUv^ 
Vi.  F.  The  Isle  of  Cos.  Pliny  has  turned  Cos  into  Ceos,  but 
Salmasius  shows  that  Ceos  is  an  Island  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and 
Cos  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhodes,  and  thato  Kf  cazmotbe  ren- 
dered by  Ceos. 


REMARKS. 
We  must  now  allow  Aristotle  full  credit  for  describing  k  manufac- 
ture similar  to  the  process  of  fabricating  silk  from  the  silk-worm  ;  but 
whether  this  Coan  web  was  identically  silk,  remains  still  to  be  con- 
sidered. * 

*  Bombyx  in  Co.  Piin.  xi.  27.  -^and  yet  in  another  passage,  Superior  pars 
•^Sypti  gignit  fimticjem,  qui  defert  fractum,  ciijiu  ex  iBteriore  Bombyce,  lanugo 
iietur.  I.  xix«  3.  Here  Bombyx  is  cotton. 
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Gibbon*  seeing  to  have  understood  this  question  better  than  any 
writer  whom  I  have  had  the  opportunity,  of  consulting  ;  it  is  true  he 
writes  Ceos  for  Cos*  and  follows  the  mistake  of  Pliny,  in  supposing 
that  the  women  reeved  out  a  web  to  obtain  a  thread  |  but  his  dis- 
quisition is  so  accurate  and  comprehensive,  and  his  view  of  the  subject 
so  clear,  that  to  deviate,  from  his  information  must  be  rather  curious 
than  useful. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  almost  all  the  insects,  which  pass 
through  the  three  degrees  of  transformation,  prepare  a  covering,  or 
envelopement,  for  their  chrysalis  state,  before  they  cease  to  be  reptiles. 
Calling  this  the  cocoon,  as  a  general  term,  the  cocoon  of  the  silk-worm 
has  the  preference  to  all  others,  in  quality  and  beauty,  and  perhaps  in 
quantity  and  continuity ;  for  the  thread  to  be  reeled  off  from  the 
finest  sort,  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  extent  of  six  miles«* 

But  Gibbon,  following  the  statement  of  Pliny,  observes,  that  spin- 
ning insects  are  found  upon  the  leaves  of  the  oak,^  the  ash,  and  the 
pine ;  it  is  probable,  that  not  one  of  these  may  be  of  the  same  species 
with  the  true  China  silk-worm ;  and  if  they  have  horns,  they  certainly 
are  not :  but  supposing  them  to  be  the  same,  if  they  be  not  fed  on  the 
white  mulberry  leaves,  the  produce  of  the  cocoon  would  of  necessity 
be  inferior  in  quality,  for  it  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  culture  of  this  tree, 
that  the  Piedmontese  silk  is  confessedly  the  best  in  Europe. 

Necessity,  indeed,  compels  me  to  admit,  diat  the  Coan  vests  were 
not  cotton ;  but  however  fine,  thin,  and  transparent  they  were,  if  they 
failed  in  the  sofmess  and  splendor  of  the  oriental  silk,  their  inferiority 
must  still  be  considerable :  custom  had  confined  them  to  the  use  of 
women,  but  it  required  a  law  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius,  to 
prdiibit  the  Wearing  of  silk  by  men.  Nothing  more  is  wanting  to  show 
the  prevalence  of  taste  in  favor  of  this  new  manufacture,  or  more 
decidedly  imply  its  superiority. 

The  price  is  a  still  more  remarkable  distinction ;  for  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Aurelian,  Vopiscus^  informs  us  that  silk  sold  for  its  weight 
in  gold  :  no  such  extravagance,  in  regard  to  the  Coan  fabric,  is  ever 
mentioned;  neither  cpuld  the  labor  of  the  manufacturer,  or  the 
scarceness  of  the  commodity,  have  procured  such  a  price,  unless  it 
had  been  inflamed  by  the  expense  of  conveyance,  and  difficulty  of 
obtaining  it,  which  was  the  case  in  rc^^d  to  oriental  silk.  This  price 
seems  never  to  have  been  materially  depressed,  till  Constantinople 
became  the  centre  of  commerce,  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
world;  and  there  the  depression  advanced  till  the  fiftli  century,  when 
Ammianus  notices,  that  silk,  which  had  formerly  been  purchasable 
by  the  nobility  only,  was,  in  his  time,  become  the  wear  of  the 
iofierior  orders. 

Salmasius  and  Hofiman  fumidi  us  with  an  additional  reason  for 
the  inferiority  of  the  Coan  article,  which  is,  that  the  Coans  suffered 
die  Aurelia  to  eat  its  way  out  of  the  cocoon.  This,  we  know,  ruins  the 


■^• 


.'  Vol.  IV.  pp.  7S.  &  seqq.  ,  ^  Chambers's  Dictionary* 

'  Pliny  very  anpbiloiopldcaUy  makes  spriog  from— Terrs  habita  animante 
loKn  Copressi  Terebinth.  Frazini,  ibc. 

^  P.  45.-— Salnmint,  S09,  ftUy  acknowledges  the  higher  price  of  silk. 
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silk  for  all  fine  work ;  for  the  thread  is  tlien  obtained  by  spinn!0£;  It  from 
a  flocky  whereasy  to  have  it  reeled  off  continuous^  the  aurelia  must 
be  killed  by  heat,  and  the  cocoon  preserved  from  perforation. 

Another  consideration  is,  that  however  we  allow  the  insect  de- 
scribed by  Aristotle  to  be  of  the  same  genus^  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  species  is  the  same.  Barrow'  notices  a  silk-worm  in  India,  that 
spin§  a  stronger  but  a  coarser  thread ;  and  perhaps  every  variety  of 
t&s  genus  might  afford  a  thread  on  which  experiments  misht  be  tried, 
or  possibly  may  have  beto  triedi  and  found  not  worui  pursuing. 
Aristotle's  insect  certainly  daestiot  answer  the  description  of  that  which 
we  have  in  England ;  and  whether  We  have  the  true  insect,  is  a  question 
\vhicfa  may  be  resolved  by  hundreds  of  our  countrymen,  who  visit 
China  eVexy  year.  We  can  hardly  suppose^  but  that  by  accident, 
interest,  or  curiosity,  the  true  breed  has  occasionally  been  brought 
home  and  compaiied :  but  the  great  probability  is»  that  our  European 
breed  is  lineally  descended  from  the  parent  stock  procured  by  Justi- 
nian ;  for  the  lilanufacture  was  es^blished  at  Tyre  and  Berytus, 
where  the  mixed -Serica  and  the  Holoserica  were  wrought,  down  even 
to  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when  it  was  introduced  into  Sicily,  and 
^m  dience  propagated  into  Italy^,  Spain%  France,  and  Piedmont  ; 
in  the  last  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  in  its  highest  state  of  perfection. 

Did  then  the  Monks  of  Ju^inian  go  to  China  for  liiis  brei^,  or  did 
they  find  it  at  Sirhend,  in  Indta^  as  D'Anville  supposes  f  It  is  pos 
sable  that  this  great  geographer  has  been  misled  by  a  similarity  of 
n^mes,  as  he  frequently  is ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  there  was  a  com- 
munication throu^  Tartary,  either  direct  or  intermediate^  between 
China  and  Euirope^  antecedent  to  the  reign  of  Justinian.  Gibbon  ^ 
has  stated,  that  these  Monks  were  Missicfnaries,  who  had  previously 
penetrated  into  China,  and  resided  at  Kan-kin.  This  is  a  bold  asser- 
tion, but  not  improbable ;  for  the  testimony  of  our  earliest  travellers  » 
a  sufficient  evidence  to  proves  that  Nestorian  Christians  had  been 
settled  in  China  previous  to  their  arrival  Uiere,  and  if  there  were 
Christians,  there  certainly  had  been  Missionaries. 

There  is  stiil  anodier  inquiry  to  be  made,  why  Justinian  should  send 
to  China  for  the  true  breed,  if  both  the  im;ect  and  the  manufacture 
^)(rere  in  existence  at  Cosf  the  one  was  a  journey  hazardous  and 
difficult,  of  near  three  thousand  miles;  the  other  was  a  pleasant 
▼oyage,  short  of  four  hundred.-  Unless  the  manufacture  had  ceased 
and  was  unknown  at  Cos,  ^s  well  as  the  conTeyanoe  from  the  Ease 
had  been  obstructed  by  the  prevailing  astd  intermediate  power  of  the 
^  Persians^   the  expense  and  length  of  the  journey  can  hardly  iie 

sdcotinted  for :  but  the  true  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  Afianufacture 
of  oriental  silk  had  superseded  the  manu&cture  at  Cos,  and  that 
could  only  havelKippened  from  the  superiority  of  the  material,  or  the 
Inanuer  of  its  fabrication. 

Silk  had  beefn  wove  in  the  Roman  Empire  long  before  k  was  fuUy 
imderstood  how  t^  material  was-obtained ;  for  t^  MfraS^y  ik^  Sn^nso, 
or  silk-thread,  is  an  slrticle  subject  to  a  duty  in  the  Custom-House  of 

>  Barrow's  'Ciuni|  p.  497.  ^  Vol*  iVi  p.  72.  ^^te^q. 
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Alexandria;  and  whether  the  web  of  Tyre  was  wrought  from  this — 
or  whether  wcnnen  reeved  out  the  web,  introduced  through  Media 
and  Assyriai  as  Pliny  asserts,  it  makes  no  difference  in  point  of  time, 
but  it  proves  that  the  coi^modity  was  so  superior  in  quality,  that  the 
manufacture  of  Cos  was.  driven  out  of  the  markeL  Now  this  could 
not  have  happened  from  the  Tyrians  underselling  the  Coans,  for  a^ 
late  as  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  tne  price  was  excessive ;  it  must  there- 
fore have  arisen  from  the  quality,  whicH  would  allow  of  no  compe- 
tition. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  disquisition  without  expressing  my  astonish- 
ment at  the  extent  of  Aristotle's  researohe9»  bis  insight  into  natural 
history,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  description ;  for  whatever  difference 
there  may  be  in  estimation,  price,  or  beauty,  the  fabric,  in  both  in- 
stances, is  manifestly  silk,  and  the.  process  of  the  manufacture  iden- 
tically the  same.  It  is  equally  astonishing,  that  in  the  course  of 
eight  centuries  and  a  half,  neither  Historians,  Poets,  nor  Geogra- 
phers, should  have  acquired  any  precision  of  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject, or  have  applied  Aristotle's  information  to  the  unfolding  of  the 
mystery :  for  t^ing  the  Philosopher's  a^e,'  at  a  medium,  330  years 
before  Christ,  and  the  first  year  of  Justinian  in  537  of  our  era,  her^ 
is  an  interval  of  857  years,  during  which  the  intelligence  brought  to 
Europe  was  obscure,  fluctuating,  and  imperfect;  in  fact,  real  know- 
ledge was  to  have  been  found  at  home,  while  it  was  sought  for  at  the 
extremity  of  the  world. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  trust  that  Mr.  Barker  will  not  think  it  a  mis- 
fortune, that  he  has  diflSared  from  me  in  opinion :  tlie  attainment  of 
truth,  even  in  matters  of  mere  speculation  and  curiosity,  is  always 
a  grateful  acquisition  to  an' active  mind.  I  admit,  that  in  the  present 
instance,  he  has  attained  it  at  the-fountain  head ;  and  I  am  persuaded, 
that  with  his  talents,  industry,  and  perseverance,  he  is  fuily  qualified 
to  explpre  the  inmost  recesses  of  Classical  Literature. 

Deanryy  Westminster.  Jl\  VINCENT. 

Feb.  1813. 


CRITICAL  NOTICE  OF  ^'PHILEMONIS  LEXICON* 

Jtrom  the  Dedication  prefixed  to  tliis  small  and  well-printed 
volume,  it  appears  that  to  Dr.  Charles  Bumey  is  due  the  credit  of 
giving  to  the  world  a  portion  of  those  treasures  in  Greek  literature, 
which  have  hitherto  existed  but  in  manuscript ;  and  from  the  last 
page  we  learn  that  perhaps  in  a  continued  series  will  follow 

*Ilgla)vo$  Or^fialou  rpcL[i,[jMTiKoiJ  KuKTocgsiui  Trsgt  'Eru/xoXoyiwv.    . 


%8  Critical  Notice 

The  appearance  of  the  present^  joined  to  the  expectation  of  simi- 
lar publications,  is  a  circumstance  that  cannot  fail  to  be  int^esting 
to  every  Greek  scholar.  •  Amongst  whom,  there  are  none»  we 
believe,  unacquainted  with  the  writings  or  the  name  of  Bumey. 
To  his  industry  and  talent^  successfully  exhibited  on  various  occa- 
sions, the  just  tribute  of  applause  has  been  paid  by  the  critics  of 
this  and  foreign  climes;  and  while  we  add  our  own  to  the  general 
voice  of  approbation  for  his  exertions  in  extending  and  improving 
our  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
express  our  regret  that  the  editor  of  «  Philembnis  Lexicon**  has 
envied  us  a  Commentary,  which,  had  it  come  from  his  pen,  we 
doubt  not,  would  have  equalled  any  of  the  productions  of  the 
school  of  Hemsterhuis ;  whose  disciples,  following  the  example 
set  by  their  illustrious  master,  have  proved  in  the  works  of  Valck- 
enaer,  Ruhnken,  Pierson,  andKoen, 

J-  Quid  mens  rite,  quid  indoles  ^ 

Nutrita'fanstis  sub  penetralibus  i 

Posset. ' 

That  a  portion  of  the  spirit,  which  breathed  in  those  highly- 
gifted  mortals  and  matchless  scholars,  had  been  infused  into  the 
breast  of  our  countrymen,  we  once  hoped  to  see  verified  in  Porson's 
long  and  anxiously-expected  publication  of  the  Lexicon  of  Photius. 
How  that  hope  has  been  frustrated,  it  is  painful  to  reflect ;  nor  is 
our  regret  on  the  present  occasion  inconsiderable,  from  Dr.  Bumey's  | 

neglect  of  the  opportunity  offered  him  of  proving  himself  a  second 
Forson.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  as  Dr.  Buriiey  has  so  far 
followed  the  plan  of  Hemsterhuis  in  recommending,  to  younger 
scholars,  to  adorn  the' Lexicon  of  Philemon  with  a  commentary, 
he  ^1,  Uke  the  Dutch  Professor,  in  his  edition  of  Julius  Pollux, 
not  only  give  the  precept,  but  set  the  example  likewise ;  having, 
we  trust,  reserved  himself  for  the  greater  task  of  illustrating  the 
more  full  and  valuable  treatises  of  Fhrynichus  Arabius  and  Orion 
Thebanus;  both  or.<Sther  of  which,  to  judge  from  the  extracts 
given  by  Ruhnken  and  others,  appear  to  be  far  more  worthy  of  the 
labors  of  a  Burney,  than  is  die  present  publication :  in  the  whole  I 

of  which  there  is  to  be  found,  we  suspect,  scarcely  a  single  quotation 
from  authors  lost  or  extant,  which  other  grammatical  works  do 
pot,  in  many  cases  better,  and  in  all  equally  well,  supply.  It  is  pro- 
bable, indeed^  that^we^hould  have  formed  a  different  opinion  of  the 
Utility  of  this  Lexicon,  had  it  been  preserved  to  us  in  a  more  per- 
fect state ;  but  as  at  present  we  possess  only  a  very  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the4)riglnal  work,  we  must  speak  with  diffidence  of  its 
general  merits.  Respecting  the  quantity,  not  quafity,  of  what  we 
have  lost,  a  conjecture  may  be  made  by  comparing  what  remains 
^th  what  the  Lexicon  was  meant  to  comprehend,  according  to 
the  intentions  of  the  author,  as  stated  in  his  own  Greek  Preface, 
which  we  here  subjoin. 
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ivoyMTcttit  7fipi^oAoy/a  xavonKoog  (rvvreieh'aj  ov  hoi  ro  KOfx.^ov  tou  Aoyou 
Kui  avmfJi^reiiTOVj  el  xa)  ^otXenoVy  uKKoi  dioi  ro  (rtry>te^vfji,evov  xoA 
fMfioSs/fle;  dfveti  oux  ^piCBrf,  fJitjTt  fjLsr  emfieeXjelag  hs^eXisiv  aMiv  ri^ovKfidvi;' 
iyvaiv  rwrrocyfMi  ti  xoiroi  arroi^sloVy  ohvsi  As^ikov,  rcov  Sktco  fjispeov  row 
kiyoVf  (Tuwaf*!/  xa)  rexyoXoyiav  rtvot  rpetiifiuTixYig  wepiep^ov  ey^eiphon 
wr  8i'  o5  /3^;^eoj  re  xal  axo|tAtJ;ou  ovtoj  8ov:^<r>j  TtoXKotg  <rvvri^si$  rmv 
6yofjLaT(iov  xoi)  tcov  xaie^vis  oxrco  rou  Xoyoo  fji^eptov  Trapciyooyig  re  xa) 
xetvovas  ir^vifAoirurfLOus  re  xa)  yXiVfi^  po^leog  el^evai  xoii  oKoog  h*  avroti 
TO  (ToXoixoy  xai  ixvpov  rm  Xi^soov  hd^ug  xu)  kxXoyvjV  voXXwv  fji,a6{joyi. 

'  Of  this  collection  of  words,  arranged  in  order  according  to  the 
eight  parts  of  speech^  there  remains  only  the  list  of  nouns^  and  of 
as  many  verbs  as  complete  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  together 
with  two  of  the  second,  viz.  BxhiKco  and  Bi)<Xoo.  All  the  rest 
beyond  this  are  wanting,  so  that  we  seem  to  have  but  a  little  more 
than  one-eighth  of  the  original  work* 

As  Dr.  Barney  gives  no  farther  account  of  the  history  of  the 
Lexicon,  except  that  his  copy  is  taken  from  a  MS.  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris,  our  readers  will  not  perhaps  be  displeased  at  our 
bringing  together  the  few  following  conjectures  and  facts  respect* 
iagit. 

Of  Philemon  himself,  or  of  Antiphanes,  the  person  to  whom 
the  Preface  is  addressed,  we  know  nothing ;  and  of  Hyperescius  we 
can  only  repeat  what  Suidas  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  grammarian  of 
Alexandria,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Marcian,  and^ 
wrote  the  following  treatises,  viz.  Tix^^iv  Fpufji^etTtxyivy  lisp)  dvofia-' 
rooVf  Ileg)  'priiuarog,  xa)  ^Opioyoa^iag ;  the  same  lexicographer  makes 
mention  of  another  grammarian  of  die  same  name,  who  is  stated> 
on  the  authority  of  Malchus,  the  sophist  of  Byzantium,  to  have 
been  driven  into  excle  by  Leo  Macelles.  Whether  these  namesakes 
are  one  and  the  same  person,  we  have  not  at  present  the  means  of 
ascertaining.  They,  who  have  access  to  the  collection  of  the 
Byzantine  Historiaas,  may  be  able  to  decide  tliis  question ;  and 
with  it  confirm  or  refute  an  opinion,  which  we  hazard,  that  the 
statement  of  Suidas^is  erroneous  in  attributing  four  treatises  to 
Hyperescius,  whose  work  seems  to  have  been  but  a  single  one, 
called  either  Tep^voAoy/a,  or  Texvij,  r^a/tjxarixjj,  divided  into  three 
parts:  l.  Hep)  ivofj^iroov ;.  II.  Usp)  l>ri(AoiTog ;  ill.  Hep)  i^oypa^lag; 
but  which,  for  want  of  a  good  arrangement,  was  little  calculated 
for  use,  till  Philemon  new-modelled  it. 

Fabricius,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  tom.  x.  p.  52.  ed.  Ham- 
burg, mentions  the  Lexicon  of  Philemon  as  being  preserved  in  the 
Colbertine  Library,  and  numbered  1266.;  the  MS.,  we  presume, 
from  which  Dr.  Burney's  copy  ^as  taken,  and  which  Villoison 
seems  to  have  used,  in  whose  notes  on  Apollonius's  Homeric 
Lexicon  were  th^  first  extracts  given  from  the  Lexicon  of  Phile« 
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mon^  and  who  perhaps  furnished  Ruhnken  with  a  transcript :  or 
at  least,  from  the  specimens  which  Villoison  produced,  the  curi- 
osity  of  Ruhnken  was  probably  excited  to  obt^  2  copy  of  it,  and 
thence  to  communicate  extracts  from  it  to  Valckenaer  and  Brunck. 
The  passages  where  references  nlay  be  found  to  thb  Lexicon,  in 
the  respective  works  of  Ruhnken^  Valckenaer  and  Bmnck,  have 
been  pointed  out  by  Kidd,  in  his  very  learned  and  laborious 
preface  to  the  Opuscula  Ruhnkeniana. 

We  have  heard  that  Dr.  Bumey  obtained  his  transcript  by  means 
of  Boissonade ;  and  the  report  is  partly  confirmed  by  Skhweighseu* 
ser's  note  on  Athenseos,  1.  iv.  p.  151.  C.  who  there  states,  that 
Boissonade  had  thoroughly  examined  this  very  Lexicon,  zrtk  we 
believe  might  have  added,  who  had  transcribed  it. 

The  above-mentioned  scholars  are  all  that  we  know,  who  have 
made  use  of  the  Lexicon  of  Philemon,  whose  Technologia  is 
somewhat  different  from  a  w^rk  under  the  same  title,  quoted  by 
Hermann^  in  his  work  on  the  Greek  Grammar  \  and  by  Titmann, 
in  a  few  of  his  notes  on  Zonaras's  Lexicon ;  both  of  which  last- 
mentioned  scholars  probably  used  the  Augustan  MS.  a  ^ecimen 
of  which  Titmann  has  given  in  his  Preface. 

By  making  extracts  from  a  Lexicon,  we  are  not  presented  with 
so  correct  an  idea  of  its  value,  as  by  an  Index  of  the  authorities 
quoted ;  which  we  have  accordingly  drawn  up,  though  not  pledg- 
ing ourselves  to  such  accuracy  as  to  supersede  the  exertions  of 
other  scholars ;  to  whom,  however,  we  trust,  we  shall  be  thought 
to  have  given  some  assistance  by  our  labors. 

Index  Auctorumi  qui  citantur  in  Philemonis  Lexico, 


JElian.     *Api(rai,' 
'Anacreon.   'Afiaxl^co.  Xlxxoi. 
Antipho.    '^uirret. 
ApoUonius  Rhodius.    JsiiJMXio$. 

Apthonius.    ^AvoL^iWoo. 

Archilochus.    "Pihv. 

Aristides.  'Afutpsl,  'Avrtrirrco, 
'A^ioo,  "Oirrig. 

Aristophanes.  "Ayvferot,  '^XivSeTcr- 
fl«i.  *^v«8ei.  *AvBppiyjSi}fro,  'Avri" 
PoXao.^Afti^i,  AirtysOLwo.  'ATro- 
^ahuv  bis.  ' AfrxfiXikKm,'' Arra, 
AdixjILu.  'E[M,^epri^,  ^ Evetgl&fMfto^, 
'JS^oxXivov.  "H^kkDs.  i/rrov. 
Mivos*  SttYYiiopyos,'^0<ra,  ^Oa-^ 
rpaitlvia.  Jloiavos.  Si»$,  S^th' 


pet.  !Sopo$  bis.  ^  X^otvlov.  Xooog 
bis.  TipsTpov.  TftTTva.  Tpvyo- 
lotlfj^ovs;.  "TuXog.  'T(Levaiio$.  0i- 
TgoV-  ^(TOLt.  Xipvi^.  XXaopos.^ 
XpriiuoL.  *(o)iiq.  '/2i^. 
Aristoteles.     'Exirepov.    5ft^voj. 

Athenaeus.    Slvxrrv,  'Tfuivottog. 
Axionichus.   "TIkov  deppuot. 
Callimachus.    *AvocfiaXXca.   Hgstn 

Corinna.  'ilyuyioy. 
Ctesipho.  */2  t5v. 
Demosthenes.     'Avixstv.  *-4iroSi- 

Sfiofti.  "Attoi  bis.  '^Erepos.  Jgii/x- 

[lopia, 
Dioscorides*  I'p^fyfoy.  Xoiis. 
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£pichaarmu9.    ^ AffntoiAkaXc^*  T^it-        ^^ly»$  bis.  ^p^t^,  ^^nr.  JC«rrA 

r««.  AficAi^.  ter.   XdeAxw^roSt^  quater.  JTaW. 

Epi^camma.  *A^kv^.  Xs§ah^.Xspyt^.Xngafit^.X}im» 

£ttripi<le9«  yjic6y.  '^XX^^eov.  *^,a^         ^f^^I^^*  ^^ftov  bis.  ^/2y«^  btS* 
*jiSf^))xa5.'i4iraXXaTT6iv(falso).        ""/Ig  bis.  'arwAij  biS. ''il^f. 

^Airosine.  Bl^Xog.  Ilocrov.  niXo$.  Hyperides.  SvfifMfU.  4>t)Jynis* 

SvY^piTDtov  SvoiMt.  bis.  2mg.  Incertus.  *A\slim^^,  'AiJLuir(reiy, 
Teykvg.  TiXoc.  Tl.  ^epvii.  ^v-  'Af/.<pixa\wtTsiv.  *Amtgt7  bis. 
Xn-  ^flTTsg.               ^^          ^  *A¥AxetrM.     '^TroS/Sa/ti.    '^4^0- 

Herodotus.       'Avuipu.    *A'ffayei.        AaJco.    * A-Kogy^fLarixiL    ovo/xara. 

"^Oa!^  bis.  ^  ^'^<^V*-  ^'w3H^  -XXw/Joi.  Xo«i^ 

Hesiodus.    Ei^utig.  Xetfia^^og.  '^ilp, 

Homenis.     'AfiporaKoo.  'Ayietr^  Julxanus.  'Avi^et. 

iut  bis.  AMiQTTsvg. AigovfiM,  Alif-  Lucianus.  Seei^, 

n^pog,     *A>^tietv.      *A{t§i^    bis.  Lycophron./4lTcoX«oj.:Sir«9jxoV.#i- 

'Api^hhiv    bis.      'AiJLVveiv    ter.         A^'tjjj.  Xipyt^a. 

'AfjLuaarsiV,     '^/x^eTToraTO     bis.  Lysias.  '^yawai. 

'AfL(t>ifii^xAs   qiiater.   ''^/a<>»  Pindarus.  'A^lcrroLrui.  ^V.  JK«- 

l:er.   ^Avafiulvet.  *Ava^ih.>M>  ter.         g^tSs^. 

'^vaSeibis.  *Ava^optxoi  Mfutret  Pherecrates.  '^ArTec. 

ter.  *Avoivjgao.  'Avsvuku,  *Ane^pl-  Plato  Fhilosophus.  'Apia-xco*  ^Eya- 

yaxTiV.  'AneTpcoTFaovro  bis.  'A%6-         gi6fio$,  "Ertf  of .  hgarepoList.  T^o- 

eiTE  bis.  '^TTOvi Serial.  '^TO^aivo).         ^i)  bis. 

^Apia-ai^  sxpius.    BolKK^w  ter.  Plato  Comicus*  [E^ixXmy,  ^«- 

^Evapliftios.  'EfaxX/vov  quater.  Proverbia.  Sreiifi^s. 

"E^o^os  quater.  'E^wnJXo;.  Eu-  Sappho.  *Paxoj. 

^u^;  quater.  ''//go).  K§6«^.  3fo-  Simonides.  *Afivyuy. 

yog.    07ij.    "Otrai.   OiBoig.    Ilag  Sophocles.      AhmXi^^    ^Afivvety* 

quinquies.   IZ/tuvo^.  I7geu/xsv{f •        '^vep^ei*     'E$0txXiyoy.     i'ooVfla. 

npQTsgog.    IJuXog  quater.   HaTu         XTeiSfj.os.     Xuyxqmxoy     oyofMt. 

bis.  •P65oj.  'PelSpov.  "Priyfih  bis.         Z'awcw.  Ke^fxxXXijy.  7eXe(m).  Ti- 

'PuyyaXioy.  "Pcoxf^^?-  ^Avgcarfip.         ^0$  quater.  Xdpig.  I^if.    ^ 

2'aaT6go^.  SfjLspiocXkv  ter.  JS'fwo-  Sophron.  Muxdgraros. 

8iy0  bis.  Z'ooj.   -2'opo^.  ZWeToy.  Strabo.  TlvXos.  'Piitii.  v 

Sra&iUg,    Sra<pt)kYi.    ^luyxpiTi-  Sjnesms.  *  A  [jLotpriyuy  his.  *Airoi- 

xiv  ovAfta  septies.  i%s8/a.  Sx^        7"-  '^^f^X-*' 

tAjoj  quater.  Zxo<y/ov.  T<xXay-  Theocritus.  :?ou<r9a).  XXoogog. 

Tov  ter.    TaXao-ia.  Tapi^lus  bis.  Theopompus.  "EjXflrXijxroj. 

Tfltgo-o/.  ra<^oj  quinquies.    Ts-  Theophrastus.  Sxotvloy. 

yiovg,  Tekog.  Tipergov  bis.  Ti.  Thucydides.   '^^XXijXay.  'Afitiyny^ 

Tgly\Y,vot.     "TaXos*     ^Tpiivotiog,         'A^im. 

'Tirigmv.    'TrdowKt.    'T^tl^vyog.  X^narchus.    SivotTru. 

0a}iety^.    ^spvi^.     4>«Xo^^gyJiJ^  Xenophon.  "Avoi^ihhM. 


49  Epigram  on  Cieerc^^Lattn  Inscription: 

Meminerit  lector  nomina  plurima  Grammaticorum,  quorum  sen- 
tcntias  allegaverit  Philemon,  utpote  vix  memoratu  digna,  consulto 
esse  prxtermissa.  Neque  id  est  silentio  praetereundum,  quod 
multas  glossas  Homericas  v.  c.  'y^jSx^^,  •y^yxwXojtttjTij,  AhXoTrookog  et 
similes,  elegerit  et  exposuerit  Philemon,  quarum  nulla  ratio  est 
habita.  In  Indicem  superiorem  ea  loca  sola  relegantur,  in  quibus 
vel  Nomen  vel  Poet«  verba  reperire  liceat. 


EPIGRAM  ON  M.  T.  CICERO, 

Tnuucribed  from  a  veUom  MS.  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  intitled, 
Fragmentum  DiscursHs  TheologicoScholastici^ 
In  the  possession  of  Agostino  Mariottf, 


Unxcvs  Orator,  lumenque,  decusque  SenatAs, 

Servator  patriast  cooditor  eloquii, 
Cujus  ab  ingenio  tandem  illustrata  perenni 

Lumine  prseclaro  Lingua  Latiua  viget, 
Decidit  indigne  manibus  laceratus  iniquis 

TuUius,  hoc  tumulo  conditus  exiguo. 
Quicumque  in  libris  notnen  Ciceronis  adoras, 

Adspice,  quo  jaceat  conditus  ille  loco. 
lUe  vel  Orator*  vel  Civis,  maximus  idem ; 

Clarus  erat  fami,  clarior  eloquio. 
Quisquis  in  hoc  saxo  TuUi  legis  advenanomeo^ 

Ne  dedigneris  dicere, ^Marce,  vale ! 


^ 


•  4 

In  an  excavation  at  Lyons,  a  skull  was  lately  founds  with  a  coin 
of  Probus  in  each  eye.  Near  this  head  was  discovered  a  small  cippus, 
with  this  Inscription  :-^ 


1  •. 


D.  M. 

ET  MEMORI^ 

AELI^  FILETS 

AV.  POSSINIO 

CONIVGI  KARISSIMiE 

ET  SIBI  VIVO 

PONENDVM  CVRAVIT 

£T  SVB  A3CIA 

DEDICAVIT 


\ 


43 
ACCOUNT  OF  HERCULANEUM.^ 

Extracted  Jrom  Mr,  Haytes!s  Report  upon  HercuL  MS,  in  a  second 

Letter  to  H,  R,  H,  the  Prince  Regent, 

jL  hb  Romans  took  possession  of  Herculaneum,  U.  C.  460.  A.  C.  293* 
**  Jam  Servilius/'  Livy  informs  us,  "  Volauam,  et  Palumbinum^  et 
Herculaneiim,  in  Samnitibus  ceperat.  —  Ad  Herculaneum  bis  etiam 
signis  collatis  ancipiti  praelio/'  A^  belonging  to  the  Samnites,  whose 
language  is  evidently  of  oriental  extraction,  it  may  not  improbably  in 
its  name  combine  terms  the  same  with  those  of  the  Hebrew'  ^17, 
mountain,  and  vp,  burning.  Should  thib  etymological  conjecture  b^ 
deemed  not  altogether  admissible,  it  must,  however,  be  confessed, 
that  it  is  at  least  recommended  to  some  notice  by  the  situation  of  the 
city  itself.  Besides,  the  impending  Vesuvius  is  generally  stated  by 
antiquaries  to  derive  its  appellation  from  the  oriental  %*i^  or  IWl^, 
fire.  Hence  Vesuv  among  the  Tuscans,  who  are  fond  of  the  u,  and 
then  Bsa-pios,  and  then  Vesuvius.  Vesta  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 
origin.  Strabo  calls  the  mountain  Ovsa-arvlov,  Dion.  Hal.  Ouscr^iov. 
Galen  says,  01  aH^i^a-i'sooi  Berov^iov  ivofjidZovcnv  rof  hh^ov,  nou 
¥iw  ?vo/xa  rdy  \ri<pov  Bsa-piov,  Varro  calls  it  Vesubius,  and  Vesuius* 
yirgit  and  Suetonius,  Vesevus.  Columella,  Statins,  Martial,  Silius 
Italicus,  and  Val.  Flaccus,  differently. 

This  enumeration  of  various  names  is  introduced  here  for  the  sole 
puf  pose  of  inferring,  with  some  apparent  authority,  that,  as  both  the 
Greekar  and  Romans  are  so  vague  m  expressing  the  denomination  of 
Vesuvius,  they  had  derived  it  front  some  Eastern  language,  from  which 
the  name,  Herculaneum,  is,  therefore,  with  as  much  probability, 
derived.  It  may  not  be  improper,  perhaps,  to  subjoin,  that  the 
Gseeks  very  commonly  articulated  a  foreign  aspirate  by  B,  and  the 
Romans  by  V. 

According  to  all  historians,  the  Samnites  were  a  nation  both  war- 
like ^d  powerful.  £o  anno  (V-  C.  412.  A.  C.  340.)  adversus  Samnites, 
gentem  opibus,  armisque  validam,  mota  arma. 

If  we  suppose,  that  the  Osci,  Tyrrheni,  or  Tusci,  and  Pelasgi,  and 
Samnites,  were  not  the  same,  the  antiquity  of  Herculaneum  becomes 
more  respectable.    ^Otncoi  ^s  H^v  yjoX  raurTjv  (Herculaneum)  xaJ  t^v 

'  0Sr4t  i  i^itsprov  ix,  tm  riitwy. 

This  passage  of  the  geographer,  compared  vrith  that  of  Dionysius 
Hftl.  assigns,  a  very  remote  period  to  the  existence  of  this  city.    'O  ^i 

■  It  is  a  circnmstance  extremely  cnrions,  that,  in  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
popular  Journals,*  this  etymology  is  reprehended,  because  the  mountain  was  not 
burning  antecedently  to  the  time  when  Hercnianenm  was  destroyed.  But  the 
Journalist  might  have  reflected,  that,  as  no  written  record  of  a  prior  eruption 
existed,  yet  we  are  told  by  Strabo,  that  the  soil  and  appearance  of  the  mountain 
Itself  exhibited  sufficient  record  of  eruption,  or  eruptions.  In  excavating  tiie 
two  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  volcanic  strata  were  found  under  the 
houses  and  the  streets,  and  the  streets  themselves  are  paved,  au'd  the  house's  are 
^huUt  with  volcanic  stones  and  lava. 

*  See  CUtsnedl  Jwrwd,  No,  IIL  p.  531. 
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tr^o  ruv  'r£a;Ixa;v  eyevsro.  It  must  strUi^e  our  attention,  somewhat 
f&mhly,  in  support  of  a  claim  to  remote  antiquity,  that  the  inscrip- 
tion must  be  read,  like  eastern  languages^  from  the  right  hand  to 
the  left. 

The  political  state  of  Hercolaneum,  whether  it  were  a  settlement  of 
Phoenicians,  or  of  other  Asiatics,  cannot  be  traced  with  any  exactness, 
or  conclusive  deduction,  from  facts  and  circumstances,  at  any  epoclifi 
earlier  than  that  of  the  Roman  dominion.  It  can  only  be  argued  pre^ 
sumptively  from  Strabo,  that  it  might  have  been  of  the  twelve  cities, 
which  formed  the  dynasty  of  the  Tuscans  in  Campania.  The  opposi- 
tion it  made  to  the  victorious  legions  of  Rome,  the  municipal  rights 
which  it  enjoyed  after  its  subjugation,  clearly  indicate  aami  prosperity, 
and  some  importance  in  the  estimation  of  the  conqueror. 

Herculaneum  is  twice  called  Municipium,  that  is,  in  an  inscription, 
which  I  saw  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Portici ;  and  again,  in  another 
inscription,  which  Julius  Caesar  Capaccio  produces. 

That  of  the  Royal  Museum  runs, 

M.  Memtnio  M.  F.  Rufo  Patri 

Municipes. 

And  is  sanctioned,  should  more  proof  and  authorities  b^  demanded, 
by  a  brass  plate,  which  at  once  evinces  the  municipal  privileges  of  Ihtft 
city  to  the  most  scrupulous  investigator.  «, 

T.  Claudio.  Drusi.  F. 

Caesari.  August!. 

Grermanico. 

Pont :.  Max :  Trib :  Pot :  8. 

Imp:  16.    Cos. 2^  ^ 

Patri.  Patriae.    Cens. 

£x  Testimenti  Messii  L.  F.  M.  A. 

Senecae. 

MiUtis  Coh :   10  Urbaiifle,  et 

Dedieationi  ejus  legavit 

Muoicipibus 
Singulis  HS.   IIII  n. 

From  some  inscribed  pieces  of  stone  it  appears,  that,  as  Cives 
Romani,  the  inhabitants  of  Herculaneum  were  enrolled  in  some  tribe 
at  Rome  itself,  particularly  the  Menenian. 

L.  Annio  L.  F.  ilfen. 
a  Vir.  Itin  :  Quin  •  • 
•  •  Vir  £pttlarum. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  suggest,  that  all  the  inscriptions,  which  I 
have  produced^  or  may  produce,  have  been  digged  from  HercidaUeum, 
and,  except  that  of  Julius  Caesar  Capaccio,  have  been  perused  and 
««amined  by  me. 
Exclusive  of  a  short  interval  in  tlie  Marsic   or  social  war,  this  city 

remained  in  tranquil  subjection  to  Consular  and  Imperial  Rome. 

Bivo  Julio 
Hercolanenses. 


Germanico  Caesari  Tib.F.  Divi  Aneuflli  n. 
Divi  Julii  pronepoti.  Aiigari.  Flamini  Aoguitalio. 

Cosr?.  Imp.  II,  . 


Accomi  tf  tienubmetmu  4£ 

The  Emperors,  on  their  part.seem  to  have  been  grateful  for  the  loyal 
attarcfament  of  this  people.    Thus, 

Imp  :  Cses.  Yespasiaims  Au^.  Pontifex  Max. 

Trib  :  Pot.  7.  Imp.  ir.  P.  P.  Cos.  7.  Desig :  8. 

Templum  Matris  Defiim  terfae  motu  coUapsum 

Restitnit. 
Again  upon  a  public  weight. 
;  Imp.  Vesp.  Aug  :  IIX. 

T.  Imp  :  Aug.  F  :  VI  C. 
I  ^  Exacta  ia  CapitoUo. 

And  upon  another  public  weight. 
Til) :  Clau.  Caes.  Aug  :  Vitel. 
Ill  Cos.  exacta  ad  artic  : 
Cnrtt^dil. 
And  upon  a  brass  Sextarius. 
D.  D.  P.  P.  Here. 
That  is,  I>ecurionu«i  Decreto  Praefecti  ponderibus  Herculauensium. 
These  three  inscriptions  inform  us   of   another    municipal  right 
enjoyed  by  the  Herculanenses  in  their  Ponderale,  or  House  of  Public 
Weights. 

There  was  an  earthquake,  Anno  Christi  63,  sixteen  years  previous 
to  that  emption  of  Vesuvius,  which  destroyed  Herculaneum,  Anno 
Christi  79*  Seneca  declares,  that  in  this  earthquake,  Herculanensis 
oppidi  pars  ruit,  dubieque  stant  etiam,  quae  relicta  sunt.  Nonis 
Februarii  fuit  terrae  motus. 

In  an  inclosure  behind  the  great  theatre,  a  heap  of  tiles,  respectively 
numbered,  together  with  the  trunk  of  a  marble  statue,  and  the  frag* 
oients  of  several  columns,  was  excavated  under  the  volcanic  materials. 
Another  earthquake,  indeed,  immediately  preceded,  or  rather  attended, 
that  eruption.  Some  houses  were  thrown  to  the  ground  by  the  severe 
concussion.  Their  ruins  are  partly  spread  upon  the  original  soil, 
partly  upon  the  pumice  stones  discharged  from  the  mountain.  Pliny, 
in  his  account*  addressed  to  Tacitus,  says,  "  Praecesseirat  per  niultos 
dies  tremor  terrae  minus  formtdolosus,  qui  Campaniae  non  solum 
castella,  verum  etiam  oppida  vexare  solitus :  illS  vero  nocte  ita  inva- 
luit,  ut  non  moveri  omnia,  sed  everti  crederentur.''  In  this  letter,  as 
well  as  in  the  l6th  of  the  same  book,  to  the  same  friend,  Pliny  Jias 
proved  himself  'to  have  "  Omnia  ver^  prosecutura,''  although,  with 
great  modesty,  he  remarks,  "  Aliud  est  Epistolam,  aliud  Historiam 
^cribere." 

Conformably  to  his  faithful  description,  the  excavated  stratum  Is 
not  lava,  as  has  been  often  said,  but  "  Pumices  nigrique  et  anibusti, 
et  fracti  igne  lapides,''  to  the  depth  of  nearly  seventy  feet  in  many 
places.  All  the  woo<jl  in  Herculaneum  was  reduced  to  coals,  and  every 
thiqg  combustible  was  not  only  injured  by  the  extreme  heat,  but,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  manuscripts,  was  violently  compressed,  and 
contracted  by  the  ponderous  jyressure  of  the  volcanic  materials.  In 
one  of  his  best  poetical  eifoits,  Statius  justly  says, 

^-^  Pater  excmtum  terris  ad  sidera  montem 

Sustulit,  et  late  aiiseras  dejecit  in  urbes. 
Upon  this  stratum  of  stones,  first  liquified,  and  then  hardened  and 
incorporated  into  prodigious  masses^  there  has  been  raised  a  second 
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stratum,  accumulated  by  the  scoriae  of  i6SU  The  celebrated  Mazzo* 
chi  objects  to  the  edited  date  of  the  eruption  in  Piiny,  and  changes  it 
from  9  Cal :  Sep :  into  9  €al :  Dec  :  in  order  to  make  it  consistent 
^  with  the  remains  of  dried  fruits,  such  as  chesnuts,  figs,  and  raisins, 
found  in  the  excavation,  and  preserved  iif  the  Royal  IV^useum  of 
Portici.  These  fruits,  he  says,  in  Campania,  are  not  saved  before 
October.  It  is  most  true,  I  have  seen  these  fruits,  and  also  some 
cones  of  firs,  in  that  Museum.  But,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
climate,  and  the  unripe  state  in  which  those  fruits  and  cones  may  have 
been  gathered,  and  the  possible  variations  of  season,  I  cannot  coo- 
dude,  with  Mazzochi,  that  they  will  justify  his  emendation. 

A  fragment  of  L.  Sisenna,  in  Nonius  Marcelius,  informs  us,  that, 
*^  Oppidum  Herculaneum  tumulo  in  excelso  loco  propter  mare  parvis 
moenibus  inter  duos  fiuvios  infra  Vesuvium  positum."  It  is  very 
vemarkable,  that  no  sign  of  these  two  rivers,  except  some  water 
bubbling,  and  making  its  way  through  the  Tophus,  or  Pappamonte, 
in  its  supposed  ancient  channel,  is  now  remaining.  A  passive  in  the 
Book  of  Statutes,  belonging  to  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  at  Naples^ 
was  showed  to  me ;  it  had  these  words : — ''  At  vero  pro  vino  Gneeo  in 
isti  parte  fluminis  ;*'  which,  relating  to  the  claim  of  the  Chapter  upod 
the  wiife  to  a  certain  extent  about  Torre  Ottava,  render  indubitable^ 
the  existence  of  one  river  at  least,  until  the  year  1534. 

By  the  two  olxicrrou,  or  couditores,  whom  the  munificent  Titua 
appointed,  he  gave  the  surviving  and  distressed  inhabitants  of  this  city 
Xp^fjMTa  aWoL  xa)  ri  rwv  avm}  xXripoififMDV  redyijxorcoy.  They  were 
too,  if  we  may  credit  a  Neapolitan  inscription  of  Grater,  settled  by 
these  Conditores  in  Naples, 

L.  Mnnatio  Concessii^ 

No  V.  P.  Patrono  Colo 

niap.  pro  mentis  ejus 

Erga  cives  munifica 

Largitate  olim  hono- 

rem  debitum  praestan 

tissimo  VirO  pnesens 

Tempus  exegit.    Quo  etiam 

Mnnatii  CoDcessiani  Pilii 

Sui  Demarchia  cumnlatiore 

SomptD  Liberalitatis  abnn 

dantia  uaiversis  exhibnit  Cirifona, 

Ob  quae  Testimonia  amoris  sincerit 
,  siini  Keg  :  primaria  splendidissi 

ma  Herculanenshim  patrono  mini 

bili  statoam  ponendam  decrevit. 

Capaccio  shows,  there  was  a  Compitum  Hercnleum  at  Naples. 
This  circumstance,  added  to  the  weight  of  the  inscription,  removes, 
it  should  seem,  every  doubt  about  the  spot,  whither  the  expatriated 
inhabitants  of  Herculaneum  were  transferred. 

Thus,  with  as  much  conciseness,  &s  the  subject  could  well  admit,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  ptesent  the  origin,  and  the  various  fortunes  of  this 
city,  and  the  final  ruin,  into  which  it  was  plunged  by  its  formidable 
aeighbour,  Vesuvius. 

Not  less  connected  with  the  olject  of  my  employment,,  the  manu-i 
scripts,  or  ''  papiri/'--is  the  mountam  itself^  to  which  they  owe  their 
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present  slate  and  appearance,  than  the  place  in  which  they  were  sa 
long,  thai  is,  fQr  the  space  of  1673  years,  buried,  and,  while  buried^ 
most  wonderfully  preserved  under  a  stupendous  mass  of  volcanic 
substance.  Some  faint  tradition,  intimated  in  the .  appellation  of 
**  Campi  Phlegrxi,"  and  in  the  Battle  of  the  Giants,  supported  among 
the  ancients  a  belief,  that  an  eruption,  or  eruditions,  prior  to  that  of 
79,  in  the  first  year  of  Titus,  had  taken  place.  The  "  memorator 
antiquitus  exarsisse  "  of  Vitruvius  is  strengthened  by  the  more  prolix 
account  of  the  Sicilian  Diodorus.  'Hvof/^a-iai  is  roSro  ^\eyg%iO¥ 
airo  Tov  Xo^ou  rov  to  7tct>xulv  avXerov  ttv^  ex^6(TavT0$  irupanXYicrttos  r^ 
xarci  n^v  J^ixeAiav  Ahvct.  KocXelrat  ii  vOv  6  riwog  Ov^fiio^ 
^ow  woXKoi  o^ftna  tow  xsxawcrdai  xari  robs  u^oiiovs  Xgovoo^^ 
Tacitus,  in  his  usual  manner,  expresses  it,  "  Novis  cladibus,  vel  post 
longam  seculorum  seriem  repetitis/^  Symptoms  of  former  eruption 
have  displayed,  themselves  in  the  different  strata  of  wells  digged  to  a 
considerable  depth ;  besides  these  symptoms,  which  I  mentioned  in 
my  note  upon  the  Journalists,  some  have  drawn  the  same  inference 
from  Lucretius,  where  he  says, 

Qualis  apnd  Cumas  locus  €st,  xnontemqiie  Vesevum,' 

Oppleti  calidis  ubi  fumant  fontibus  lianstus.  ^ 
Strabo,  by  whom  the  plain  about,  and  under  the  mountain,  is  called 
'Aygos  fruyxa>y.osf  was  of  opiuiou,   that  the  surface  of  the  ground 
exhibited  undeniable  marks  of  former  eruption,  or,  in  lib  own  words^ 
'fl$  Mf  rexfJMlpoi  TO  x,^piov  touto  xa/scfla/  'jrgoTegov. 

After  the  eruption  of  79  there  have  been  more  than  thirty  oth^r 
eruptions.  One  of  them,  described  by  Cassiodorus  and  Piocopius, 
seems  to  have  been  extraordinarily  dreadful. 

The  figure  of  tlie  mountain;  which  has  sofnetimes  burst  itssides^ 
sometimes  vented  its  fury  at  its  top,  must  have  experienced  many  con- 
siderable changes.  For  instance,  Strabo  has  ttjs  M^vfijf  only,  Dio 
A?  irsfi^  ico§v(pa.L  Statins  was  a  .Neapolitan,  and  was  eye-witness  of 
the  eruption  in  79'  Who,  therefore,  can  well  gainsay  his  veracity  in 
any  thing,  which  he  communicates  relative  to  it?  But  his  veracity  is 
of  very  material  importance  to  the  antiquities  of  these  manuscripti. 
He  assures  us,  that  the  complete  destruction  and  interment  of  whole 
cities,  and  the  absorption  and  annihilation  of  whole  farms  and  estates, 
were  the  consequences  of  that  eruption. 

Mira  fides !  credetne  virCHin  ventnra  propago, 
**  Cum  segetes  iteriiin,  cum  jam  Iiaec  deserta  virebunt, 

Infra  urbes,  populosque  premi,  proavitaque  toto 

Rura  abiiase  mari? '" 

The  *^  erat"  of  Martial,  in  speaking  of  Herciilaneum,  His 
CuDCta  jacent  ilammis,  et  tristi  mei'sa  favxU&, 
the  "  Ta$  'ttoXsis  Suo  oXaj  to  ts  *HgKQv\iviov  tou^  Tg/IofwnjiOM^  Kore^oxrai^f 
of  Dio,  the  r^v  ayvoiaVy  xu)  cKrx^ilaVy  ottw  xotrcpx^yrai/'  of  Piutarcll, 
the  TsivriKournf  oKsu  isiXsh^  xqUi  'HptixXatov,  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Antoninus,  and  the  silence  of  succeeding  geographers,  are  sufficient  to 
prove  to  your  Royal  Highness  the  total  destruction,  and  disappearancb 
of  this  city. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  my  duty  towards  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
tspecifdly  as  both  justice  and  candor  require.it  from  me,  not  to  sup- 
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press  what  lias  been  asserted  by  the  opponents  of  this  total  dcstrtrc- 
tioD.  In  tlie  annals  of  Utei*ature  few  persons  have .,  attained  more 
celebrity  than  Scipio  Maffei,  among  the  Italians;  and,  among  the 
French,  Barthelcmi.  Both  these  men  have  influenced  the  opinion  of 
some  to  a  great  degree,  with  regard  to  the  loss  of  this  city :  seconded 
by  loannes  Lamius,  both  of  them  have  pronounced,  that  the  antiqoi- 
laes  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Portici,  by  King  Charles  IIL  had 
Bot  the  least  lo  do  with  Herculaneum ;  that  the  Augustana  Tabula, 
commonly  called  PeutingeriaAa,  from  Feutinger,  and  written  in  the 
time  of  Theo^osius  the  Younger,  mentions  Herculanenm  ;  that  (which 
is  their  only  argument  not  perfectly  vague)  some  corns  inscribed 
Domitianus  Csesar  in  that  collection  of  Portici,  even  if  yon  acknow* 
ledge  the  identity  of  those  ruins  with  Herculaneum,  would  aunouuce 
the  prolongation  of  its  existence  after  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  of  the 
eruption,  79.  Upon  tliese  two  alledged  proofs  their  heretical  dogma 
rests.  ' 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  my  Brethren  of  the 
Royal  Herculaneum  Society  reply  with  some  force,  by  representing  the 
Greek  name  of  Herculaneum  in  the  Peutingeriau  Tables,  as  nothing 
more  than  the  name  of  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Hercules,  or,  as  a 
translation  of  Porticus  Herculis,  afterwards  corrupted  into  Portici : 
that  in  the  Greek  capital,  at  a  distance  from  the  spot,  the  compiler  might 
easily  mistake  one  for  the  other  :  that,  with  respect  to  the  corns,  the 
title  of  Caesar  Avas  often,  or  rather  usually,  bestowed  upon  tiie  sonti 
of  the  Emperor,  during  the  life-time,  or  reign,  of  the  Sovereign. 

For  my  own  part,  if  it  could  be  vouchsafed  me  to  address,  upon 
such  a  question,  a  reference  to  so  elevated  authority,  I  am  sure  yonr 
Koyal  Highness  would  not  hesitate  to  determine,  that  a  most  conclusive 
argument  against  Maffei,  &c.  may  be  drawn  from  the  manuscripts 
tfaemaelvesy  because  all  tlie  names  of  the  writers,  hitherto  discovered 
in  those  manuscripts,  are  those  of  writers,  not  only  who  lived,  but  are 
generally  known  to  have  lived,  a  considerable  time  before  the  said 
eroptioo,  except  in  the  case  of  one  writer,  whose  title  of  the  work  is 
KmfwlvTUM  0iXiVr«.  This  Cameiscus,  of  whom  no  mention  is  made 
in  any  extant  authori  may  have  lived  before,  or  after,  that  eruption ; 
but  certain  expressions  in  his  manuscript  persuade  me,  that  be  too 
lived  a  considerable  time  before  the  said  eruption. 

*£v  y^f  (To^iv  Pov\svfJLOL  rag  voXXas  xh^^ 

TUi  Terse  of  Euripides  %vas  found,  written  witli  ochre,  npon  the 
walls  of  a  room,  which,  from  other  circumstances,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  a  house  belonging  to  a  pedagogue.  The  accents,  ami  the 
minm9€uh  figure  of  the  letters,  although  tliey  were  not  employed  in 
liaBseribing  for  public  use  any  books  in  the  Greek  language,  might 
aatttftilly  be  employed  in  a  grammar  or  writing-school,  where  Roman, 
i«e.  foreign,  scholars  were  tau^t  tlie  diiferent  characters  of  that 
language,  and  could  not  have  learned  accentual  intonation  without  the 
assistance  and  guide  of  some  visible  marks.  Upon  this  subject,  ft 
would  be  unjustifiable  la  mm  to  enlarge,  because  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary, and»  abo,  aa  act  of  presumptioB.    One  of  the  best  Greek 
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scholars,  wh<mi  this  country  has  ever  produced,  thie  late  most  deeply, 
and  most  accwsitely,  learned  Dr.  Foster,  Upper  Master  of  Eton,  in  his 
Treatise  upon  Accent  arid  Quantity ,  has  established  the  true  account 
of  this  subject,  with  historical  and  erudite  precision. .  If  any  additional 
statement  were  wanting,  the  yaluable  work  of  Mr.  Mitford  would  clear 
every  doubt,  and  satisfy  the  queries  of  the  most  sceptical  investiga-- 
tion  ;  and  most  certainly  would  serve  to  refute  any  objections,  which 
the  before-mentioned  cavillers  could  i^ise,  upon  the  accents  of  the 
cited  Greek  iambic  inscription,  against  the  date  of  the  total  destruc*- 
tion  of  Herculaneum.  In  defence  of  the  same  date,  and  consistently 
with  the  well-founded  proposition  of  Casley,  in  his  most  able  perform- 
ance, •'  the  Catalogue,  &c."  the  observation  of  Dr.  Taylor,  upon  this 
very  inscription,  seems  to  be  unanswerable.  After  referring  to  an 
inscription  in  Greek,  as  well  as  Latin,  at  Rome,  and  of  the  age  of 
Tiberius,  he  observes,  that,  "  In  the  Greek,  according  to  Manutius, 
though  neglected  by  Gruter,  the  little  X,  the  ^,  the  ^,  the  «;,  are  all 
remarkable.  The  small  characters  were,  therefore,  ^e  see»  known  at 
that  time,  but  reserved  for  private  use,  like  the  visible  accentual 
marks,  and  rarely  mixed  with  their  public  monuments/'  With  regard 
to  the  Latin  part  of  this  inscription,  where  accents  are  fotmd  upon  the 

long  vowels,  for  instance, 

TVi  f  tti  sec^rk  proc^dis  mente  parumper  ; 
in  a  fragment  of  a  Latin  poem,  which  is  among  the /ac  simile  copies  of 
the  Herculaneum  manuscripts,  now  at  Oxford,  and  attributed,  con- 
jecturally  by  me,  to  Varius,  the  author  exhibits  in  the  same  manner 
the  same  accent  upon  a  long  vowel,  as  constituting  a  syllable,  or  part 
of  a  metrical  foot. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  close  this  summary  account  of  Hercu- 
laneum with  a  curious  passage  of  the  Sibylline  Oracle  in  Plutarch, 
respf>cting  the  eruption  so  fatal  to  that  city.  "  To  these  remarkable 
and  recent  evils,''  (he  writes,)  *'  the  ancient  theme  of  Sibylline  song,  and 
prophecy,  has  not  time  done  justice,  and  correspondently  brought  to 
pass?  I  mean  the  eruption  of  fire  from  the  mountain,  the  boiling 
effervescence  of  sea-water,  and  the  violent  dispersion  of  massy  stones, 
and  combustion  itself,  with  the  assistance  of  the  wind,  and  the  total 
ruin  of  so  many  and  so  great  cities,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  \vhole 
country  was  defaced,  and  the  very  site  became  undistinguishable/' 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

xX  Young  Lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  though  not  a  classical 
scholar,  has  had  a  more  liberal  education  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot 
of  her  sex,  lately  showed  me  a  paragraph  of  your  leanied  Journal. 
It  is  in  the  Tenth  Number,  page  311,  where  M.  Brent,  from  Edinburgh, 
proposes,  as  a  pl^ilological  dmculty,  a  passage  in  Plutarch's  Life  of 
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Solon,  in  which  that  legislator  is  stated  to  have  said,  that  Homet^s 
Ulysses  woanded  himself  to  deceive  his  enemies.  Now,  says  she, 
what  difficulty  is  there?  Does  not  Homer  tells  us  that  Ulysses 
wounded  himself?  Or  did  M.  Brent  never  read  Homer?  Perhaps, 
indeed,  so  great  a  scholar  as  he  never  read  Mr.  Pope's  translation,  and 
the  Greek  may  be  very  diflFerent.^  But  I  remember  well,  that  in  the 
fourth  Book  of  the  Odyssey,  when  Helen,  after  having  been  received 
back  again  by  her  husband,  (which,  by  the  way,  I  think  she  did  not 
deserve  to  be)  is  giving  an  acdount  to  him  and  his  guests,  Telemachus 
and  Pisistratus,  of  what  she  knew  o/  the  achievements  of  Ulysses  in 
the  Trojan  war,  mentions,  among  other  things,  that  he  disfigured 
himself  with  scars,  and  disguised  himself  like  a  slave,  and  so  entered 
Troy  as  a  spy.     Do  not  you  remember  that  Pope  says : 

''  Seaki*cl  o'er  witb  wounds  which  his.  own  sabre  gave, 

"  In  the  vile  habit  of  a  village  slave, 

<*  The  foe  deceived,  he  pass'd  the  tented  plain, 

**  In  Troy  to  mingle  with  the  hostile  train." 
I  took  your  Tenth  Number  from  her  hand,  and  was,  I  confess,  mnch 
Amused  while  I  read  the  appendix,  as  I  may  call  it,  to  "  Biblical 
Criticbm."  If  M.  Brent,  wuo  seems  to  be  a  profound  scholar,  as 
well  as  an  acnte  critic,  in  both  sacred  and  profane  literature,  will  take 
the  trouble  of  turning  to  his  Greek  Odyssey,  lib.  iv.  1.  244.  Clarke's 
edition,  he  will  find  ample  materials  to  assist  him  in  the  removal  of 
his  difficulty.  H^  will  see  that  Homer  there  makes  Helen  say,  speaking 
of  Ulysses : 

AvTOV  [iLSV  irkriy^criv  oietKsXtri(n  dotfiaa-cas, 

"Avdpcov  Sytr/xsvecttV  xotredv  7roX»v  eupuiymoLV. 
Which  may  be  thus  translated :    Disfiguring  himself  with  unsightly 
wounds,  and  putting  on  the  habit  of  a  slave,  he  entered  the  city  of 
the  enemy. 

it  appears  then,  that  the  difficulty  which  occurred  to  M.  B.,  in 
reading  Plutarch's  life  of  Solon,  is  easily  removed;  and  that  it  could 
only  have  occurred  to  a  reader,  whose  memory  was,  at  the  time  at  ^ 
least,  a  little  defective.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  difficulty  has 
not  been  "  before  noticed,"  for  in  truth  none  exists.  Plutarch  evi- 
dently alludes  to  the  above-cited  passage  in  the  Odyssey,  and  we  have 
no  need,  in  the  words  of  M.  Brent,  "  to  attempt  to  in vestigate> whether 
or  not  this  circumstance,  in  the  life  of  Ulysses,  was  recorded  in  some 
part  of  Homer's  poem,  not  now  extant;  nor  to  inquire  ^whether  any 
allusions  to  this  part  of  his  character  are  to  be  found  in  other  ancient 
writers  ;  or  whether  from  the  general  features  of  the  anecdote,  it  may 
not  be  accounted  one  of  those  mistakes,  .into  which  Plutarch  was  apt 
to  fall,  partly  from  inaccuracy  of  recollection,  and  partly  from  con- 
fusion in  the  references  which  he  was  accustomed  to  make  in  his 
Common  Place  Book."  The  inaccuracy  of  recollection  and  confusion 
seem  to  be  all  on  the  part  of  M.  Brept,  and  not  of  Plutarch.  That 
great  writer  knew  well  what  he  was  about,  and  appears  to  have  read 
the  poems  oif  Homer  with  as  distinct  a  recollection,  and  with  as  accu- 
rate-a  knowledge  of  what  they  contain,  as  any  of  our  modem  critics. 
Whether  be  bad  read  the  New  Testaments  with  the  same  care  asM% 
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6rent,  may  not  be  so  easy  to  determine.  In  this  department  of  criticism^ 
the  latter,  indeed,  if  I  may  use  a  vulgar  phrase^  seems  to  be  at  home, 
and  I  can  see  no  objection  to  the  adoption  of  his  prdposed  amend- 
ments on  our  English  translation  in  most  of  the  ten  passages  on  which 
he  has  animadverted.  The  word  cropped,  however^  which  he  proposes 
to  substitute  instead  of  shorn,  in  the  6th  verse  of  the  11th  chapter  of 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  appears  to  me  to  be  of  rather  too 
light  a  cast  to  suit  the  grave  style  of  the  sacred  writer ;  and  to  be  liable 
to  a  similar  objection  to  that  which  has  been  made  to  an  expression  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Campbell  in  his  translation  of  the  Gospels,  when^ 
instead  of  "  Children,  have  ye  any  meat,''  as  it  stands  in  our  common 
translation,  he  renders  the  words,  HaiSiac,-  jxi}  ri  ir^o&fdyiov  sx^ts  ; 
Lads,  have  ye  got  any  victuals  T  Besides,  if  we  look  into  Dr.  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  we  shall  see  that  shorn  is  not  synonymous  with  shaved, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  perceive  the  tautology  of  which  M.  B.  com- 
plains. 

But  admitting  his  criticisms  on  the  New  Testament  to  be  all  legi- 
timate and  important,  I  do  confess  it  appears  to  me  not  easy  to  explain 
why  a  person  of  his  attainments  should  not  have  looked  into  Clarke's 
Index.  He  would  there  have  seen,  under  the  word  Ulysses,  the  follow- 
ing satisfactory  reference — verberibus  C€esus  urbem  Trojam  dolos^ 
ingredituf,  ^.  244. 

One  is  almost  tempted  to  think.  Sir,  that  this  learned  gentleman  has 
been  only  playing  the  wag  with  his  difficulties,  and  trying  the  strength 
of  our  classical  memories.  If  this  was  his  object,  the  joke  may  do 
well  enough ;  for  I  dare  say  there  are  many  to  be  found  within  the 
extensive  range  of  the  circulation  of  your  Journal,  who,  though  they 
may  have  read  Homer's  Odyssey  oftener  perhaps  than  M.  B.  himself, 
do  not  yet  remember  every  incident  which  happened  to  the  hero  of 
that  poem. 

It  is  certainly  necessary,  Mr.  Editor,  to  offer  some  apology  for 
detaining  you  and  your  learned  readers  so  long  on  so  plain  a  subject. 
But  observing  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  M.  B's  speculations  in  any  of 
the  two  Numbers  of  your  Journal  that  have  come  out  since  they  were 
published,  1  have  deemed  it  right  to  trouble  you  with  the  foregoing 
pages,  lest  any  of  your  readers  should  imagine,  that  because  the 
difficulty  discovered  by  M.  B.  has  not  been  attempted  to  be  removed, 
therefore  it  is  important ;  or  that  in  this  part  of  the  island  we  are  so 
ignorant  as  to  find  difficulties  where  other  men  of  ordinary  learning 
readily  perceive  that  there  are  none.  Had  this  circumstance  not  been 
pointed  out  to  me  by  my  young  friend,  I  should  probably  have  over- 
looked it,  as  I  suppose  has  been  the  case  with  your  other  corre< 
spondents. 

Edinburgh,  Jan,  18i;3.  J^  R.  L^ 
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PROLOGVS  IN  EUNVCHUM, 

AB   ALUMNIS   SCHOUE   R£GI£  WESTMONASTERIENSIS- 

ACTAM,  A.  D.  1812, 

SdALVEBB  jubeo  spectatores  optimos, 
Vel  qui  Tereutt,  vel  qui  oostri  gratis 
Hie  nocte  nostris  interestis  lusibus. 
Favete  nobis  ut  soletisy  obsecro, 
£t  advocati  partes  agite,  baud  judicis. 

£t  vos  praesertim,  siqui  nunc  d^mum  hospites 
Hue  accessistisy  hoc  orati  sedul6 
Monitiqoe  oportet  sitis^  ut  prorsus  nihil 
Hie  expectetisy  extra  qukm  Terentio 
.Quod  exhibendo,  non  omando,  serviat. 
Nihil  populare  nostrum  est :  vix  quicquam  quidem 
Commune  nobis  cum  Theatris  ceteris. 
Hie  nulla  causas  insipiens  plebecula 
Fingity  cur  miseris  obstrepat  histrionibus : 
Nee  quisquam,  opioor,  hie  loci  indignabitur^ 
Quod  fceminarum  palliis  fluentibua.  \ 

Recens  Theatri  decoloretur  nitor. 
Turn  porro  nostrum  nobis  inventum  dedit 
Hunc  qualemcunque,  saltem  inemtum,  prologum 
Studium  privatum,  baud  publica  aemulatio. 

At  nostra  cuiquam  tenuis  histrionia 
Ne  forte  risum  moveat,  aut  fastidium. 
Nihil  veremur  confiteri  liber^. 
Nee  esse  nos^  nee  esse  velle,  Roscios. 
Artem  Grammaticam  discimus,  non  Seenicam : 
lUi  studemus  unici :  id  laudi  magis 
Nobb  dueturi,  vobis  si  Terentium 
Commendaturiy  quam  si  nos  ipsos  sumus. 

Quid  multa  ?  vestri  nitimur  clementii^ 
Ut  imperitos,  et  parum  fidentes  sibi 
Juvetis  bos  actores,  et  merentibus 
Indnlgeatis  plausum,  et  immerentibus : 
Quandoqnidem  id  ipsum^  sibi  videri  lionnihil 
Meruisse  laudis,  etiam  ut  mereantur  facit. 

EPILOGUS. 

THBASO,  GNil^THO,  SAN6A,  SOPHRONA,  SANNIO. 

Gnatho. 

Nempe  accepta  Thraso  quo  penset  damna,  triumphi 

Materies  aliqua  est  inveniunda.     Tenes  1 
Dem  verbb  omare,  atqne  addere  rebus  honorem 

Angustis,  alii  jam  docuere.    Para : . 


Epiiogu».  AS 

Hostiles  crepuere  fores.    Proeedite,  e(  omnes 

Claudite  circum  aditus  ocyus.    Hostis  adest. 
Imiite.     So.  Auxilium!  fures!  incendia!  t;aedesf 

Stuprum  !     G.  Si  latre8>  jam  moriere,  canis. 
So.  Pftrce,  oro,  vitas,  cape  cetera.    G.  Quin  age,  trade 

Quicquid  habes.     Mea  sunt  heec  et  opima  satis. 
Cetera  sunto  ducis.     Sang,  Tuan'  auteml    Pars  quoqoe  nobiff 

Deblta.    G.  Si  tangas,  Scurra Sed  ipsa  fugit. 

Interclude  fiigam.    Sang.  Scelerata  evasit.    G.  Ibi  omiiis 

Effusus  labor  est.     S^  Thraso  noster  adest. 
Quin  canimus  Paeana,    T.  Satin'  rect^  omnia?    G.  Putchri. 

Addita  jam  palmis  altera  palma  tois. 
T.  Omnem  rem  narra,    Rescribam  cuncta  neccsse  est : 

Quam  cupid^  populus  scis  mea  gesta  kgat. 
G.  Gloriam  enim  partam  magno  sudore  aOeno 

Quis  nisi  tu  ? — T.  Verum.    Quin  age,  fere.    G»  Lubeas* 
Omnem  militiam  veteranam  fudimus:  armis 

Sivimus  exutis  ire,  dat&que  fide. 
Vexilla,    inquepedimenta  omnia,  conquemeatura 

Cepimus.    Ut  semper,  Sol  quoqne  juvit  opus. 
Peijucunda  dies,  pauloque  tepentior  aer» 

(Quod  valde  mirum  est,)  quam  solet  esse  doini^ 
Sanga  premens  ^  fronte,  Donax  k  posteriori, 

Fecerunt  plusquam  quod  fieri  potuit. 
Hostb  postremo  trepidant  ubi  copia  nulla 

Visa  fug«^  M,  posuitque  arma,  deditque  manus*. 
T.  Heiipes,  vobis  fecistis  digna :  Tbrasonis  ' 

Gloiil  ado^;navit  seque  ducemque  Phalanx*   . 
G.  Aspice  qui  pugnae  fiructus,  quae  parta  trophaea ! 

£n  Arustra  in  nostrum  tela  vibrata  caput  I 
Relliquias  en  vexilli  tricoloris !  Ut  illud 

Penossum  variis  est  lacerumque  locis ! 
Indicio  est,  quanti  steterit  victoria  i  quantum 

Sudorem  expertly  quanta  periclatui.  , 

En  Pjxis  tibi,  Tartareis  emissa  tenebris 

Pestis,  fatalis  machina,  fcetanece. 
Hinc  legio  tua  tota  simul,  (miserabile  dictu !) 

Pulveris  exigui  jactu  abolenda  fuit. 
T.  Horribilel  atque  incredibile  I     G.  Inspice.    T.  Fcedum  ego  Tidr 

Nunquam  usquam  quicquam  pestiferumve  magb. 
Compositus,  nisi  fallor,  hie  est  h  pulvere  vitri, 

Helleboroque  gnivi,  Sandapil^ue  putri. 
G.  Dii  meliora  piis  I    T.  Quid  nunc  agimus?    6.  Redeamus. 

Prima  esto  belli  cura,  secunda  cibi. 
.Nimirom  htc  homines  frigent :  atque  omnia,  fortes 

Ceu  decet,  hortantur  nos  meminisse  foci. 
Visendum  est  quoque,  sintne  domi  satis  omnia  salva. 

T.  Sannio  sed  preperans  quid  venit  1    Sann.  Occidimus.. 
Lictores  acdvit  anus.    Tu  poscere :  notos  t 

Esse  diu  fures  teque  tuosque  fremunt. 
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Piripnere  domum  cives :  mala  miUe  minantiir. 

Suadeo  quisque  sibi  consulat.    Sang,  Ipse  raihi. 
T.  Num  dubitas,  Gnatho,  quin  jam  perpetuo  pereundiun 

Sit  mibi  7     O.  Non  dubium  est.    En  abiere  tui ! 
T.  Ibo  ipse,  et  memet  rebus  servabo  secuodis ; 

Extremum  scabies  occupe^.    Cffi.  Atque  du^cm, 
Siccine  agisi  .valeas.    Sic  transit  gloria  mqndi ! 

Rerum  ad  me  solum  denique  summa  redit. 
Prospiciam  ipse.mihi:  atque  animus^  nam  vera  fatebor, 

Jamdudum  in  patiois  inci|Ht  esse  meus. 
Jnimo  aniini^  credo,  vestri  quoque :  meque  putatis 

Volvisse  hoc  ^axum  satque  superque  diu. 
^e,  scio,  personam  pert«9um  est.    Hactenus  usque 

Laudavi :  taudem  lamier  ut  ipse  volo. 
Hoc  me  adeo,  nam  nemo  hodie  fit  transfuga  gratis, 

(loc  vos  ornetis  muuere,  vester  ero. 


ON  THE  ANCHINT  LANGUAGE  OF  EGYPT. 


Xn  some  of  my  former  letters  to  you,  I  stated  it  as  my  belief,  that 
the  ancient  language  of  Egypt,  in  ^e  time  of  the  Patriarchs,  must 
have  been  considerably  different  from  that,  which  wa^  aiterl^ard^ 
spoken  in  the  same  country  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  under  the 
Caesars ;  and  I  further  contended,  that  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  knd 
the  Hebrew  were  probably  cognate  dialects.  I  have  been  led  to  hold 
these  opinions  from  various  considerations.  Firsts  because  it  seems 
highly  improbable,  that  any  nation  should  preserve  its  language 
unchanged  during  a  period  d"  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  years;  which 
may  be  reckoned  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  second  century,  when, 
Jf  I  do  not  err,  the  earliest  specimens  which  we  have  o{  the  Coptio 
were  written ;  Secondly ^  because  Egypt '  had  been  successively  sub- 
dued by  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  before  these 
specimens  existed :  Thirdhf^  because  the  Egyptians,  during  this  periods 
had  ceased  to  be  the  most  philosophic  and  scientific  people  of  antiquity 
— their  laws  and  usages  had  been  altered— and  tJieir  religion,  once 
sublime,  had  degenerated  into  the  vilest  superstition.—  It  can  scarcel]f 
be  imagined,  that  their  language  alone  remained  unchanged ;  Fourthly^ 
because,  ks  it  is  certain  that  the  Coptic  language  is  inundated  with 
Greek  vocables,  it  may  be  presumed  that  between  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  C^mbyses,  and  its  subsequent  subjection  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Greeks,  many  ancient  Persian  words  and  idioms  may  have  been 
Introduced  into  Egypt :  FifiMy^  because  the  last-mentioned  conjecture 
seems  tp  be  Wrongly  corroborated  by  its  being  undeniable  that  th<> 
Persia  theology  was,  at  least,  partially  introduced  i»to  Egypt,  »i4 
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diat  the  Egyptians  occasionally  wrote  m  the  arrcAo-headed  character 
of  the  ancient  Persians :  Sixthly f  because  it  appears  to  me»  that  the 
names  of  the  Egyptian  Deities  can  be  better  explained  in  most  instances 
by  the  Hebrew  than  by  the  Coptic  :  Seventhly^  because  the  Coptic 
is  extremely  perplexed  and  anomalous  in  its  structure^  which  seldom 
occurs  in  an  original  tongue :  Eighthly^  because  there  were  only  25 
letters  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  alphabet,  and  there  are  32  in  the 
Coptic :  Finally^  because  there  was  scarcely  time,  according  to  the 
received  chronology,  from  the  death  of  Ham  to  the  birth  of  Abraham* 
for  the  formation  and  completion  of  a  new  language.  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Coptic,  though  it  may 
contain  many  vocables  belonging  to  the  ancient  idiom  of  Egypt,  is  not 
much  nearer  to  it  than  the  English  of  the  present  day  is  to  the 
Saxon. 

It  must  be  admitted  by  every  person,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
Coptic  words  has  been  taken  from  the  Greek  ;  but  still  it  may  be 
justly  urged,  that  this  no  more  proves  the  Coptic  to  be  sprung  from 
the  Greek,  than  a  similar  mode  of  reasoning  could  demonstrate  that 
our  language  had  its  origin  in  Latin,  or  in  French.  In  a  future  letter, 
I  shall  inquire  how  far  there  may  be  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  Coptic 
has  been  supplied  from  the  ancient  Persian.  At  present,  I  will  achnit 
that  its  principal  b;||fs,  (though  this  has  been  much  narrowed  by  the 
influx  of  foreign  words  and  idioms,)  is  the  old  Egyptian  ;  but  if  in 
examining  those  words  which  are  to  be  referred  to  the  ancient  dialect, 
I  find  that  many  of  them  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Hebrew,  I  think 
I  may  conjecture  with  some  probability  on  my  side,  that  the  languages 
of  Palestine  and  Egypt  were  originally  cognate  dialects. 

There  is  a  difficulty  of  which  I  think  it  right  to  take  early  notice. 
Most  words  in  the  Coptic  language  are  so  involved  in  letters  which 
are  mere  signs — in  prefixes,  suffixes,  &c.  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
stranger  to  the  language  to  perceive  how  the  etymology  in  many 
instances  can  be  made   out.     Thus   the  Hebrew  scholar  might  be 

startled  at  being  told,  that  such  words  as  IIIPGSfUJGUlIlI 
the  minister,  TOTUjeHIUl  MribuHon,  &!  X^P  to  raU  at, 
upbraid,  or  speak  contumelioudyy  could  possibly  bear  any  analogy  to, 
or  be  in  any  way  connected  with,  the  dialects  of  Spia  and  Chaldea. 

But  niPG^UJGUiyi  is  composed  of  HI  Ae  definite  mascu- 
line article.  PG^  the  sign  of  a  concrete  noun  (GPamm.  jEg,  p.  13. 
and  mGUly  I  ministrare.  Now  I  derive  mGUUlI)  ministrare^ 
from  the  Chaldaic  IWDtt^  ministraut.  TOYUJGHIUI  is  com- 
pounded  of  T*,  the  definite  feminine  article,— OY  the  indefinite 
article  incorporated  into  the  word,  (firamm.  Mg.  p.  17.)  and 
UJGBIllI.     Perhaps  this  last  word  may  be  referred  to  2W  resti* 

tuity  redire fecit.  &I5C  OP  is  evidently  a  compound  word,— &  I 
being  a  preposition  signifying  super.     I,  therefore,  refer  thp  word 

oI^OP,  objurgare,  to  ^^  objurgavit.  These  examples  have 
been  taken  nearly  at  random;  but  I  shaQ  seek  for  others  which  can 
be  made  more  obvious  to  the  Hebraist. 
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Before  I  proceed  fiirthery  however^  I  shall  mark  the  letters  which 
answer  to  each  other  in  the  Hebrew  and  Coptic  alphabets;  and  in 
doing  so  I  shall  be  chiefly  guided  by  the  authority  of  Woide. 

■ 

L  It  is  obvious  that  the  Coptic  3X  answers  to  the  Hebrew  ^^ 
and  j;. 

2.  Every  one  knows  that  B  and  II  are  letters  easily  convertible. 

Consequently  the  Coptic  H  is  occasionally  converted  into  11,  and 
vice  versd.  Heb.  3,  3. 

3.  The  Gamnuii  v  ,  is  not  found  in  original  Coptic  words. 

^  4.  The  Daldot  ^9  is  likewise  only  to  be  met  with  in  words  of 
foreign  extraction. 

5.  6.  Heb.  M»  ^K,  y. 

6.  c  *  Soy— only  employed  as  the  sign  of  the  number  six. 
?•  ^.  ZidOf  used  in  foreign  words. 

8-  H.  Hida.  Heb.  K,  H. 
»•  0.  Heb.  B,  J1. 
10.  I,  Heb.  < 
^*  H«  inferdum  pro  Gamma  ponitur.  Heb.iip. 

2.  \.  Heb.  b. 

3.  U.  Heb.  D. 
14.  H.  Heb.  J- 
^5*  ^.  Generally  found  in  foreign  names. 

6.  O.  Heb.  if. 
^7»  II.  vide  H. 
^S.  P.  Heb.  *1.  interdumpro  x  ponitur. 

9-  C.  Heb.  t,  0»  %  tt^:    This  letter  seems  often  to  be  employed 
as  a  mere  aspirate. 

20.  T.  Heb.  D,  n- 

21.  Y .  Jfi?^.  V 

22.  ^.  i/ei.  9 — convertible  widx  II. 

28.  X-  iiei.An,3. 

24.  UI.  //e^.y. 

25.  UJ*  Heb.  tt^.  but  convertible  with  "1.  This  Coptic  letter 
5c^ei  often  takes  the  sound  of  a  harsh  aspirated  guttural,  and  answers 
to  the  Hebrew  H  and  D.  The  Latins,  it  will  be  remembered,  often 
changed  the  Greek  aspirate  into  an  S— as  sex  for  g|,  &c.  But  see 
Woide's  Coptic  Lexicon. 

26.  S[.  PheL  Heb.  9,  perhaps  it  occasionally  was  sounded  like 
Q.    Compare  it  with  this  letter  in  the  Etruscan  alphabet. 

27.  iy.  Heb.  n,  3. 

28.  8>.  Heb.  n,  rr. 
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29.  2C-  Genga.  This  ambiguous  letter  has  various  powers.  It 
answers  to  3,  ?»  D>  2t>  ^^cl  perhaps  to  other  letters.  Consult  Jablonski 
and  Woide. 

SO.  6^.  sJdma.    This  letter  is  likewise  variously  soi^ded.    It  is 

often  convertible  with  H.  UJ.  and  2C 

31.  'I*.  i/e4.  o,n 

32.  W.    This  letter  is  in  little  use. 

From  this  short  statement  the  Hebraist  will  be  able  to  compare  the 
Coptic  with  the  Hebrew  words,  of  which  I  shall  give  a  list  below. 
I  musty  however,  again  observe,  that  the  Egyptians  frequently  con- 
founded the  letter  S,  with  the  aspirate.  It  will  not  be  expected,  that 
the  connexion  between  the  two  languages  should  be  made  out  with 
equal  clearness  in  every  example.  Iiyour  learned  readers,  Mr.  Editor^ 
be  of  opinion,  that  I  have  failed  in  my  undertaking,  I  shall '  easily 
abandon  my  hypothesis ;  but,  if  I  succeed  in  convincing  them,  that 
many  Coptic  words,  which  cannot  be  referred  either  to  me  Greek,  or 
to  the  Persian,  and  which,  therefore,  probably  belonged  to  the  ancient 
idiom  of  the  country,  bear  a  stron?  resemblance  both  in  sense  and  in 
sound  to  the  Hebrew,  I  hope  I  sh^  not  be  accused  of  any  great  teme* 
rity,  in  maintaining,  diat  as  the  Phcenicians,  Syrians,  Hebrews,  Chal- 
deans, Ethiopians,  Ammonians,  and  Carthaginians,  spoke  cognate 
dialects,  the  language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  not  entirely  dis* 
similar  to  that  of  all  their  neighbours. 

List  of  Coptic  zffords  apparently  derived  Jrom  the  Hebrew.    Those 
marked  with  an  asterisk  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Woide. 

Coptic.  Hebrew. 

^\liilf  ascendere.  nhifj  ascendit. 

3X^  O  Y^puer.  Vb^,  infantulus  Vx^,  puer. 

3XU3X8>TG,  (Sahid.)  robur.  fT2{DK,  robur. 

aXUOHI,  pascere UOHI  \Qli,  nutrivit. 

nutrix. 

3XH,  non.  TK,  non. 

I3XH  3X1,  pulchritudo.  tlM,  pulchrum  esse. 

♦OXHOR,  ego.  '»:)i»,  ego. 

3XH0H,  nos.  »3»,  {Chald.)  ego.  W?3»,  nos. 

*CSXP62C,  (Sahid.)  terminus.   "pK,  terra,  regio. 

^FUH,  pignus.  n21it,pignus.    • 

IIXlI|3Xl,  multitudo.  ^tnffCongregari, 

3X&I,  vita.  rrn,  vita. 

H6  A.,  destruere.  r02,  consumpsit,  trivit. 

BGPHeP,  calidm.  TVi,  arsit. 
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B6PI,    wnusy   GP-HGPI  K")3,  creavit,  renovavit 
renovare. 

BHA.,     liquescere,      ^Vil\bb2,perfundere. 
Jluere, 

BUIUJ,  nWiVfl^-  ^2,  pudefieri;n2a, pudendum. 

*G  I O  Y  <\,  cervus.  ^^K,  cervus. 

GHG8S1,  saculum,  (Gr.  aloov.)  1lN^  tempus. 

*GPUCJXH,  malum  Punicum.  PDn,  malum  Pufdcum. 


6^<\H0  Y,  iam>a6. 
0UXA.,  coUis. 

^ORC,  transfigere. 
©luUC,  occultare. 
©UIu,  obmvtescere. 

10  U,  mare. 
BuXU,  j«»cir5. 
KuXI^y  amndo. 
R  M^yjrangere. 
KHRC,  squama. 
ROA.,  volvere. 
A.U\C,  lin^a, 
*^^X.UU,  pants. 
A.G2C&,  lingere. 
A.HR,  humidus. 
UORo,  dolor  morbus. 

UO©I,  ire. 
U02CI),  zona. 

uinoY,  «5«fl. 

UUIO  YT,  mors. 
M  Ja,  ?>e,  venire. 


72n,  vanitas. 

/T\f  tumuluSf  agger^ 

Cbn,  sulci. 

TDD,  occultavit. 
riDJI,  obstupuit. 
^tX^yfluvius. 

tt^,  stipula,  stramen. 

W^3  concutiy  cotifringi* 

^tUpf  squama^ 

T>y,  volvere. 
)Xhy  lingua. 

QVh,  pants. 

nn/,  lingere. 

nb,  humidus. 

ppO,  tahescere,  pID,  tabes. 

TwO,  sal. 

t£^^  movit. 

HTD,  zona. 

^5  (Chald.)  aqua. 

ry)D,  mors. 

V^^9  movit  se. 


HGO,   (proiiounced    GHGO) '^^^^^  (C*«^^-)  ^m- 

tu.  ^ 

HlUJ'f,  magiim,  nobilis.  um,  elevare,  KntfJ,  Princeps. 

HI^I,  inspiration  spirit  us.  P©^,  spiravit,  UB2,  anima. 

HOUJGP,  vultus.  ^m,  aquila. 

0\,  sumere,  ducere.  H^y,  {in  Hiph.)  abstulit,  eduxit. 

PuII)I,  lavare.  \n^j  tavare. 
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♦C<l>OTOY,  labium.  rram,  labium. 

C  lu  H ,  saccus.  p^y  saccus. 

TUX<\G,  imponere.  bb\Q,  imponere. 

TO  YHO,  puritas,  sanctitas.  iio,  bonus. 

TUIH,  reddere.  iVI,  referre. 

TUIRI,  quintus  mensis  Mgyp-  r\ir\,  mensis  dec.  Heb. 
tiorum.  ' 
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•4>rX\l^,  laqueus. 
^e^<.lXyfaba. 
4>GH&,  vertere. 
^GPUJ,  extendere. 
H^GP2C,  dividere. 
^I)  osculum. 
^OPI.Jhrere. 
*OPR,  eveUere. 
^inra,  sculptura. 
^VilUj,  diviiio. 
X,m\JGj  nigen 
^CGPcXX,  vomer. 

3CHUI,  Mgyptm;  nee  alio 
nomine  Mgyptu^s  appellatur  in 
Sacris  liiteris  et  aliis  libris 
JEguptiacis.    Woide. 

3CHII,  abscondere. 

^OA.,  hiatus,  foramen. 

X0(\x6^>  contritio. 
miH^f  panis. 

lu A.I,  tollere,  sumere. 

•lUUR,  devorare. 

injUj  multus. 
|0IaXA,  claudus. 
•W^P.pellis. 
UJ 3XT*,  deficere. 
19G(\,  spaliare. 
*u|6 A.GT*^  sponsa. 

UJGUUJI,  ministerium^ 
I)G A.A.O,  seHex. 
"  ^HU/  incalescere. 
>©Ji©^  operirCf 


119,  laqueus. 

b\^,faba. 

njS,  vertere. 

1D"^^y  extendere. 

XT®,  divisit. 

7VQ,  OS. 

illSfJlpruit* 

pUB,  eripuit. 

mJ19,  sculptura. 

rW3,  discerpsit. 

JBOn—OTIffusctis. 

\tfin,  aravit,  mzniTD,  vomer. 


TtS^,  occultavit. 
b/H,  perforari. 
rhrbn,  dolor  vehemens. 
tlTBf,  placenta. 
rny,  (m  Hiph.)  abstuKt,  8^c. 
pOy,  profundus  fuit. 
VSiff  congregari. 
yxt,  claudus. 
\tms»f  {Syr.)  pellis. 
forsan  a  iUDtSf,  declinare. 
7W,  spoliavit. 
iw2f  sponsa. 

Vd^,  iChald,)  ministravit. 
n?]},  senectus. 
QOn,  calef actus  fuit. 
TlSn,  operuit. 


I 

60.  Observations  sur  le  Costume  iheatraL 

SiHB,  Jbscondere.  nUTTi  abscondii. 

*&A.I,  nihil.  W?^,  nihil. 

!2CC(XA.,  denonere.  b}f^,fastidivit,  item  deposuit. 

*2C  3XU  O  X  ^,  camelus.  ^03,  camelus. 

2C0I,  navis.  **^,  navis. 

1X10^9  fluctus.  Till,  cumulus^fluctus. 

XP02C,  semen.  .  JDT,  «em<f/i. 

*2ClIinr,  oliva.    '  m,  oliva. 

SClIIPy  dispersip.  m?,  dispersit. 

NoWy  Sir,  without  pretending  that  aU  these  etymologies  must  be 
just,  I  caxmot  help  thinking,  that  most  of  them  are  so.  But  if  the 
jggyptians  retained  so  many  words,  closely  allied  to  the  Hebrew,  m^ 
the  second  century,  after  dieir  country  had  been  successively  con- 
quered by  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  is  it  not  probable  that' 
the  Egyptian  langua&;e  bore  a  yet  greater  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew* 
sixteen  or  eighteen  hundred  years  before^  when  the  Israelites  dwelt, 
in  Egjrpt,  and  were  governed  by  the  km^^s  of  that  country  ?  I  am 
ready,  however,  as  I  before  stated,  to  give  up  the  point,  if  I  find' 
that  I  difier  from  more  learned  philologists  than  myself*. 

Edinburgh,  Jan.  1813.  W.  DRUMMOND. 
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JN  OTRB  costume  tb^atral  a  fait  de  grands  ])rogT^8  depuis  vlngt  ans ; 
mais  il  ne  faut  pas  s'imaginer  qu'il  soit  port6  k  son  dernier  degr6  de. 
perfection.  Nos  grands  theatres  offrent  quelquefois  sur  cc  point  des 
inconvenances  dont  ies  spectacles  des  boulevarts  sont  exempts;  cette 
partie  si  cssentielle  de  la  representation  y  est  souvent  plus  soign&e  que 
sur  ilotre  sc^ne  lyrique  et  tragique. 

Autrefois  Ies  acteurs  6toient  a  peu  pr^s  v^tus  de  la  m^me  mani^re, 
et  la  forme  de  leuts  v^temens  se  rapprochoit  plu^^du  temps  oik  on 
jouoit  la  piece,  que  de  I'^ppque  k  laquelle  Taction  ^toit  cens6e  se 

'  In  giving  this  article  to  oar  readers,  we  are  sure  that  we  are  cooferrioe 
a  sigmd  service  on  the  Engliflfa  stage.  Although  Mr.  KemMe  has  mtrodactd 
more  classical  propriety  in  &e  costnme  of  the  matre,  yet  great  room  is  left 
for  hnprovement,  and  many  general  hints  may  be  taken  firom  M.  Millin's  ob- 
•ervations. 
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passa-.  Le  Kain  et  Mademoisdle  €lairon  comm^nc^rent  la  r^fonne^ 
mafs  ils  sc  born^rent  k  exclure  les  paniers  des  actrices,  et  le  chapeau 
k  plumet  des  acteurs.  Les  comediens  se  croyoient  en  Scythes»  quand 
ils  avoient  un  manteau  de  satin  tigre ;  Thabit  turc  6toit  commun  k 
tous  les  r61es  asiadques,  et  I'habit  fraji^ais  du  seizi^me  si6cle  servolt 
k  representer  tous  les  r61es  de  princes  et  de  chevaliers  depuis  les  pre* 
miers  temps  de  la  monarchie ;  les  princesses,  de  quelque  nation 
qu'elles  fussent,  avoient  toujours  un  grand  manteau  carr6  de^veloucs 
bleu  ou  cramoisi,  bord6  en  or,  qu'on  appeloit  doliman.  J'ai  vu;  peu 
de  temps  avant  la  revolution  et  encore  depuis,  jouer  MiropCf  Andr<h 
fnaque  et  CUapdtre  dans  Rodogunet  avec  une  robe  de  soie  noire  et  une 
ceinture  de  diamants,  et  les  Ckeruaques  avec  une  fiuise  de  gaze,  k  la 
M6dicis. 

Talma,  un  des  plus  grands  acteurs  qui  aiait  illustre  notre  sc^oe* 
doit  ^tre  aussi  regarde  comme  le  veritable  r^fbrmateur  du  costume 
theatral ;  dans  la  rcpr^entalion  de  Charles  IX,  il  a  fait  introduire 
celui  du  temps  de  Catherine  de  Medicis  avec  la  plus  exacte  v4rit6; 
c'est  lui  qui  a  fait  prendre  aux  actrices  Inhabit  et  la  coiffure  des  ferames 
grecques  et  romaines  qu'on  a  vus  pour  la  premiere  fois  dans  la  Fir- 
gmie  de  La  Hakfe,  les  GraqueSy  le  TmoUon  de  Chbniee,  et  Vjtgor 
metnnon  de  M.  Lemercier. 

Malgre  cette  utile  r^forme,  je  pourrois  citer  un  grand  nombre  de 
fautes  qui  se  commettent  sur  nos  grands  th^^tres,  et  qui  nuisent  k  la 
beauty  et  k  Teffet  de  la  representation.  Sur  la  sc^ne  franfaise,  S6mi- 
ramis  parott  dans  un  palais  d^cor^  de  colonnes  corintbiennes ;  ses 
jardins  sont  remplis  de  plantes  d'Am^rique ;  son  tr6ne  est  place  sous 
un  baldaquin  k  la  polonoise ;  la  plupart  des  personnages  sont  habill^s 
k  la  turque»  et  un  ecuyer  habille  en  chevalier  fran^ais  donne  la  main 
k  la  Reine.  Les  fautes  qu'on  pourroit  reprocher  au  grand  Op^ra  sont 
encore  plus  nombreuseset  moins  excusables,  puisqu'aucune  depense  n'y 
est  epargnee  pour  la  pompe  et  la  magnificence  de  la  repr^ntation. 

Mais,  au  lieu  d'indiquer  toutes  les  erreurs  que  j'ai  cru  remarquer, 
je  decrirai  la  mani^re  dont  je  pense  qu'on  devroit  representer  un  des 
plus  beaux  ouvrages,  dont  s'honorent  la  sc^ne  lyrique  et  la  sc^ne  fran- 
faise,  Iphiginie  en  Aulide. 

On  repr6sente  aux  Fran^ais,  et  k  TOp^ra  surtout,  Iphiginie  en  Aulide 
d'une  mani^re  tout-^fait  opposee  k  ce  qu'on  connoit  des  moeurs  des 
temps  heroiques.  On  voit  toi\jours  sur  le  devant.de  la  sc^ne,  une 
superbe  tente  qui  parott  ^tre  de  cuir  dori,  reteuue  avec  des  cordes  et 
des  glands  d'or,  et  d^coup^e  comme  les  baldaquins  du  temps  de  Louis 
XlII.  et  de  Louis  XI V. ;  dans  le  fond  sont  les  autres  tentes  qui  pa- 
loissent  de  toile  ou  de  coutil,  et  ressemblent  absolument  k  celles  de  nos 
camps  modemes :  cependant,  on  ne  connoissoit  pas  Tusage  de  ces  ten- 
tes dans  les  temps  neroiques :  Hpm^e  nc  dit  jamais  que  les  Grecs 
aient  tendu  des  toiles  pour  se  mettre  a  I'abri  des  injures  de  I'air;  lors- 
fpi'ih  caiH|>^rent  devant  Troie,  ils  construisirent  des  cahanesj^  comme 


^   '  Homere  d^signe  tovjoun  ces  habitations  par  le  mot  iQ^trlmy  oa'on  doU  rendra 
par  itifrma  (cabanes,)  et  noo  par  les  mots  fintona  Uniea  (tentes  oe  toilei.) 
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font  encore  aujourd*hui  les  soldacs  quand  Us  doivent  paster  un  tempir 
ossez  consid6rable  dans  le  m^me  lieu, 

Ces  cabanes  ^toient  de  sinoplcs  huttes  faites  avec  des  troncs  et  dea 
branches  d'arbrcs,  et  couvertes  de  terre  et  de  roseaux  ;  les  chefs  avoient 
des  kUsiat  ou  cabanes  roieux  comtruites,  plus  curamodes  et  pins  grandes 
que  les  antres ;  les  principaux  chefs  se  r^umrent  dans  celle  d'Achille 
pour  le  consoler  de  la  mort  de  Patrocle.  Hom^re  dit  qu'iV  y  avcHt 
devant  une  tnceinie*  faite  avec  une  palissade,  au  milieu  delaquelle  on 
dressoit  un  autel ;  c'est  sur  cet  autel,  qu'Achille  implore  la  protee* 
tiqn  de  Jupiter,  et  qu'il  lui  oiffe  des  libations.^ 

La  cabane  ^toit  pr^c^d^e  d'une  esp^ce  de  vestibule^  dont  les  portes^ 
donncMent  sur  une  grande  salle,'  qui  6toit  probablement  om^  des  plus 
beaux  objets  qu'on  avoit  obtenus  dans  le  partage  du  butin  ;^  c'est  ce 
que  doivent  signiiier  les  mots  murs  Matans,  par  lesquels  Hom^re  d^igne 
la  cabane  d'ldom^n^c*^ 

II  y  avoit  derri^re  les,  cabanes  des  chambres  pour  les  concubines  et 
les  esclaves,  et  une  chambre  pour  ie  tresor  oh  6toient  les  armes  que 
Yon  rassembloit  aussi  dans  la  cour.*  Achille  et  Patrocle  avoient  une 
chambre  s^par^e ;  il  y  avoit  aussi  des  huttes  pour  les  chevaux  que  les 
b6ros  nourrissoient  et  soignoient  eux  m^mes ;  autour  ^toient  d'autres 
buttes  pour  les  soldats,  et  le  tout  6toit  entoure  d'une  enceinte,  dont  les 
portes  ^toieiit  flanqu^es  de  tours.  On  trouve  dans  le  Journal  Militaire 
allemand  '  un  plan  et  une  vue  de  la  cabane  d' Achille. 

II  ne  convient  pas  sans  doute  de  repr^senter  aind  la  cabane 
d'Agameronon;  le  s^jour  de  Tarm^e  des  Grecs  dans  I'Aulide  est 
involontaire,  elle  n'a  pas  dVnnemis  h,  craindre,  elle  ne  doit  pas  s'y  for- 
tifier: cependant  le  calme  Ta  retenue  assez  longtemps,  pour  que  les 
soldats  aient  fait  des  barraqu^.  On  peut  donner  h  la  cabane  d'Aga- 
memnon  une  forme  pittoresque,  h  Tentr^e  figurer,  devant  une  enceinte, 
ftn  autel  portatif,  et  indiquer  les  habitations  qui  doivent  renfermcr-ses 
chafs»  ses  chevaux,  ses  esclaves,  etc. 

On  peut  encore  mettre  dans  I'enceinte  des  casques,  des  lances,  des 
^p^es,  group6s  en  faisceaux,  comme  on  place  les  fusils  dans  les  camps. 

Les  murs  de  la  cabane  peuvent  ^tre  decor^s.  en  y  suspendant  le 
sceptre  d'Agamemnon,  sa  lance,  son  casque,  son  bouclier,  comme  dahs 
une  chambre  grecque :  on  y  peut  m^me  placer  quclques  uns  dfes  objets 
cnleves  dans  le  butin  qui  a  ct6  fait  sur  les  allies  des  Troyens,  tels  que 
des  vases  d'argent,  des  trepieds,  des  chlamydes  de  pourpre ;  mais  les 
vases,  les  trepieds  nc  doivent  pas  ^tre  d'un  travail  trop  recherche ;  iV 
fiiut  songer  qu'alors  les  arts  n'etoient  pas  perfectionnes,  et  que  si  le 
bouclier  d'Acbille***  est  si  riche,  c'est  qu'il  est  Touvrage  d'un  Dieu. 

La  table  d'Agamemnon  doit  6tre  k  trois  picds,  et  copi^e  d'apr^s  cel* 
les  que  Ton  voit  sur  les  vases  peints ;  on  pourroit  prendre  pour  module 
une  table  assez  simple,  grav^e  par  Roccheggiani,"  et  sur  laquelle  il  y 
a  des  vases,  de  la  cire,  et  un  style  pour  ^crire. 

•    -^      .•  •  •     .  ■     V' 
— i— w  I.———    I ■■■■■!   Ill  pill  iiiT^j^*.— y^yf^amii  lim  >    ■  wM«»  I       '«i      '  ,    .1 

' «  aSXtJ.  »  n,  XVI.  231.  *    3  Aifioutra  VpaJi)nxoc  XKIV.  644,'675r 

^  eCfm  XXIV*  572 ;  mciBum  J^IX,  212.  ^  Mlyaow  XXIV.  647. 

«  n.  XXIlt.  559.  7  il.  XIII.  261.  «  IL  XXIII.  559. 

'  JOmtiBr.  MoMtsschrift,  p.  455.    x'  //.  XVIIL    "  Costume  antichipVLXlY. 
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Racliie  acommis  un  anachronisme  tr^  commun,  en  faisant  icnre  une 
lettre  par  Agamemnon ;  il  est  proav4  aujourd'bui  que  r^criture  H%toit 
pas  connue  au  temps  de  la  guerre  de  Troie ;  mais  il  ne  faut  pas  ajouter 
h  cette  isLUte  en  mettant  sur  la  table  un  comet  rempli  d'encre,  et  UQe 
plume  d'oie ;  la  lett;re  ne  doit  pas  non  plus  ^tre  un  rouleau  ;  Agamem- 
non doit  6cnre  sur  des  tablettes,  comme  celles  que  Bclleropbon  remit  k 
Prcetus,  et  qui  contenoient  le  signe  fatal  d'apr^  lequel  ce  prince  devoit 
ordonner  sa  mort.  II  doit  donner  cos  tablettes  ouvertes  k  Areas,  dont 
il  ne  craint  pas  I'indiscr^tion,  ou  Ics  fermer  avec  un  ruban  de  couleur 
brundtre,  pour  i miter  celle  du  4>apyrus»  dont  on  faisoit  alors  usage. 

On  peut  raettre  sur  la  table  quclques  beaux  vases  peints,  de  la  fa« 
brique  des  Piranesi ;  celui  qui  repr^sente  la  chasse  d'un  sanglier  par 
Antiphatesy  roi  des  Lestrigons,'  me  parol troit  le  plus-  conveoable  pour 
sa  forme,  le  style  et  le  genre  de  ses  peintures.  ^    ^ 

On  pourroit  prendre  pour  module  du  siege  d'Agamemaon,  une  chuse 
d'une  forme  tr^  antique,  grav4e  par  Roccheggiani,  pi.  XIX. 

Dans  le  lointain  on  verroit  les  cabanes  et  les  bairaques  des  au(f«s 
cbefsy  et  la  mer  sur  laauelle  seroient  les  navires  des  Grecs:  la  Table 
Iliaque,*  et  une  belle  vignette,  gravee  par  Tischbein,  dans  ses  Figure$ 
iTHom^re,^  donnent  une  idee  de  la  forme  des  vaiss^ux,  et  de  la  ma- 
niere  dont  ils  doivent  ^tre  ranges. 

Les  personnages  doivent  ^tre  vStus  comme  on  represente  ordinaire- 
ment  les  heros  grecs ;  mais  si  les  acteurs  du  Theitre  Fran^ais  veuient 
se  distinguer  par  la  r^gularit6  du  costume,  celui  qui  est  charge  du 
r61e  d'Agamemnon  doit  r^gler  le  sien  sur  la  description  qu*ea  dotioe 
Hom^re.* 

Ses  jambes  sont  couvertes  de  cnemides,  c'est*k-dire,  de  jambi^ret 
d*airain,  attach6es  avec  des  agrafes  d'argent. 

Sa  cuirasse,  present  de  Cyniras,  roi  de  Cypre,  est  compos^^e  de  yiagt 
lames  de  cyanits  noir,  de  douze  lames  d'or  et  de  vingt  d'etain;  on  peut 
employer  des  lames  d'or,  d'argent,  et  d'autres  d'acier  bronz6,  pour  re- 
presenter  le  m^tal  qu'Hora^re  appelle  cyanm  neir* 

Les  agrafes  qui  aitachent  sur  lepaule  les  deux  pieces  qui  forment  la 
cuirasse  avoient  la  forme  de  serpent ;  il  y  en  avoit  trois  de  chaque  c6t^» 
ils  etoient  de  couleur  bleue ;  on  peut  prendre  une  idee  de  la  forme  de 
cette  cuirasse  dans  une  peinture  de  vases  gravee  par  M.  Tischbein.* 

lie  fourreau  de  TepGe  du  roi  des  rois  est  orn6  de  clous  d'or. 

Son  bouclier  (qui  doit  ^trc  suspendu  au  mur  de  la  cabane)  est  form$ 
de  plusieurs  cercles  dont  deux  sont  d'airain,  vingt  d '4 tain,  et  au  centre 
jl  y  en  a  un  de  cyanns  noir,  au  milieu  duquel  est  la  Gorgone  qui  r^ 
pand  Tepouvante  et  la  terreur.^ 

Son  casque  a  trois  aigrettes;  on  peut  voir  des  casques  du  mSme 
genre  sur  les  vases  peints ;  ils  sonc  entieremcnt  conformes  k  la  descrip- 


■  D'Hancarvillb,  1. 1,  pi.  I.  *  Galaie  mythologique,  PI.  €L,  115. 

3  Figures  d'Homere,  OdyssSe,  p.  4.  ^  //.,  L.  XI.  v.  %0. 

^  I,  pi.  4.  II  faut  senlement  y  ^)Outer  les  trois  serpens. 
^  M.TiscHBBiir,  t.  II,  pi.  2  et  8,  apubli6  c|eax  peintures  de  vases  oik  on  voit 
des  boucliers  a  pen  pres  lemblables. 
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tion  d'Homire ;  on  n'en  a  pas  encore  fait  usage  sur  la  sc^ne ;  j'ai  des 
dessins  in^dits  qui  en  ofrent  de  beaux  modules. 

Acbille  ne  doit  pas  avoir  une  Wmure  aussi  belle  que  celle  qui  lui 
fnt  donn^  depuis  par  Vulcain.  Mais  il  doit  avoir  celle  qu'il  porta  h 
Troie,  et  qui  ne  put  d^fendre  les  jours  du  malheurei^x  Patrocle;  Ho- 
m^rc  la  d^crit  bri^vement/  Ses  cn6midcs  ou  jambi^res  sont  aussi 
d'airain^  attacb^  comrae  celles  d' Agamemnon,  avec  des  agrafes  d'ar- 
gent;  sa  cuirasse  est  sem^e  d'^toiles;  son  6p6e,  oH  Tairain  se  mSle 
avec  I'argent,  jctte  de  vives  ^tincelles ;  son  bouclier  est  large  et  solide^ 
Hom^re  ne  le  d^crit  pas ;  son  casque  est  om6  d'une  cr^te  et  d'une  cri- 
ni^re  de  cbeval.  II  fiiut  done  que  son  am\ure  soit  plus  simple  que 
celle  du  roi  des-rois,  du  ricbe  Agamemnon ;  Tor  n*y  doit  pas  dominer 
cwnme  on  le  £iit  toujours.  En  gin^ral,  Hom^re  donne  des  armures 
magnifiques  aux  Troyens  qui  habitent  un  climat  plus  riche  que  les 
Grecsy  et  k  ceux-^ci  des  armures  plus  simples.  Glaucus,  alli^  des 
Troyens,  6ch»nge  son  armure  tTor,  contre  tarmurt  d'airam  de  Dio- 
m^e.* 

Je  voudrois  que  quand  Achille  vient  pour  soustraire  Ipbig^nie  au 
sacrifice,  on  lui  fit  porter  son  bouclier  et  deux  courtes  lances,  k  la 
mani^re  des  h^ros  d'Hom^re; 

M6n£las  et  Ulysse  doivent  6tre  k  peu  pr^  de  m^me  qu'Achille,  en 
▼ariant  la  couleur  de  la  cblamyde ;  I'armure  de  M^n^las  doit  ^tre  plus 
jriche  que  celle  d'Ulysse;  mais  celui-ci  doit  avoir  Ic  bonnet  qui  le  ca- 
ract6rise. 

Les  soldats  doivent  ^tre  arm^s  et  v^tus  tr^  simplement ;  une  vignette 
compost  par  M.  Tischbein,'  peut  donner  une  id6e  de  leur  costume : 
tous  doivent  avoir  des  cnhnidef  ou  jambi^res,  car  Hom^re  appelle  tou« 
jours  les  Grecs  eucnemides,  c'est-^ire  aux  belles  cn^mides.  La  vi. 
gnette  de  M*  Tischbein,  que  je  viens  de  citer,  et  une  belle  peiuture  de 
vase  dont  j^ai  public  la  gravure,  dannent  une  id4e  de  cesjambi^res. 

Les  femmes  doivent  ^tre  v6tues  d'apr^  le  (ostume  grec  dans  toute  sa 
s6v^rit6.  Mais  Eriphile  et  sa  Confidente,  qui  sont  esclaves,  et  qui  ap- 
partiennent  k  un  pays  alli6  et  d^ndant  de  Troie,  doivent  avoir  dans 
leur  costume  quelque  chose  qui  annonce  une  nation 'barbare. 

A.  L.  MILLIN. 


»  il.  XVI.  131.  »  lU  VI.  235. 

^  Figures  d'Homere,  limief  p.  19. 
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— •         Crinemque  iimendi  . 

SideriSj  et  terrU  nmtantem  regna  Cometen, 

yj  LUX  capilHs  cincta  flagrantil^tis, 
Quam  vestit  atr&  terror  imagine, 

Ceecosqae  motnram  timores 

Regna  pavetit  utriusque  mundi : 
-  Qu5  tu  per  sethram  flectis  iter  vagum, 
Albx  feraci  lucis  in  a*quore?  « 

Ctir  igne  ferati  refnlges, 

Coernleae  novus  hospes  aura:? 
O  Nox,  silenti  mater,  apnd  tuos 
Sistar  recessus,  nt  loca  devia 

Oiusque  discretas  solutns 

Obstiipcam,  vacnosque  tractns ; 
Qu&  parte  sacri  fnlgnris  impetus 
Per  caeca  rumpit  murmora  mibinm, 
Et  nigra  kiajestaft  proceHse 

De  rati lo  procul  ardet  axe  \ 
Et  tn,  Cometa,  despiciis  ardult 
De  sede  coetus  sidereos  poU, 

LonsBqde  contemplans  labores 
V^x  superas  spatiaris  aulas. 
Te  cantns  horret  navita,  marmoris 
Dimensus  astris  dorsa  tnmentia ; 
Te  pastor  aspeeto  nivosis 

E  sp^culis,  animnm  fatigat, 
Ne  celsiorect  finfnfina  moereant 
Contracta  ripas,  ne  sitiant  greges, 

Mttteinc[«e  ietfaadem  capillis 
Deeutias^rapidasqne  pestes. 
Te  semper  ant^it  d^ra  n^eessttas 
Ternun  intuentem  lampade  lugnbri, 

Plnmkque  deveetum  nliientiy 
Per  nebaktti  ploviosqae  roref ; 
Metnsque  cristisiexcubiafi  agens  ' 

Pemoctat.    O  fax  per  liqoidnm  sethera 
Qttee  velTis  insonmes  cellos, 
Regibiis  exkiale  Inmen ; 
Quid  minim,  ubi  astris  dtipplicia  imminent 
Inscnlpta^  slquis  mem|^  perbormit, 

VoL.VII.    No.  XIII.  E 
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Quicunque  concepit  sub  imo 

•  Corde  nefas  tacitamque  firanden? 
Kam  forte  ab  atro  libera  carcere 
Funesta  nutris  praemia  cvimioHin, 

£t  sera  panamm  ministniy 
Funereos  alls  intas  igoes ; 
Vel  ta  remoti  conscia  temporis 
Impune  rerum  conspicis  exitus,. 

£t  agBien  aanoramftileBtt 

Depropenuid  in  inane  lapslib 
Sen  nnnci^ti  fhnera  Ca»ariB> 
Inauspicato  tristior  onime, 

Verosqne  fovisti  timores 

Plena  minis  trepidoque  fkto^ 
Sen  luctuoso  tramite  flnctnans 
Sionis  arces  sub  pede  prorotas 

Fracta^ne  Tidisti  colnmnas 

Dedecoris  nude  certa  vates.^ 
O-  terror  andax  ludere  pectora 
Ludo  insolent! ;.  te  sapieutia, 

liUX  alma  naturae  fngavit^ 
Explicito  propiore  vultQ» 
Haec,  hsec  fnemnt.    Occidit,.  oceidit 
Inanis  error.    Te  mlul  attinefey. 

O  steltsy  quid  texat  minaci 

Parca  coloy.nequesi  ruina& 
Caeca  ingrnat  vis ;  ta  ticet  orMtae 
Determinatas  vincula  negligis, 

Gyrosque  vulgares  etarctum 
Spernis  itei  fagirate  penn&^ 
Sed  qno  recedis  deviA.    Jam  mihi, 
Oen  fnmus,  auras  in  tenoes  abis 

Extincta,  aec  teedae  snpersmit 
Aoriconiaey  vigitisque  flanutasbr 
Danmosus  ardor.    Te  revocat  Chaos 
£t  nox  et  aetas  et  fiiga  mensinm 

Sterna.    Qud  tendis  looonnn^ 
Mox  alias  aditarasedes? 
Post  longa  forsan  ssBcula  posteros  ,    .  .    i 
Annos  revises.    Vlvet  adhuQ  ager    . 
Campestris,  et  coUea  et  aim! 

Rnris  iiooos>  nem^rumque  fontes. 
Et  anrasylvae  nata  recessibus 
Ladet  sub  nmbrft.    Nos  taiaen  oppriment  . 
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Turn  &ta,  pallentisque  busti 
FrigDS  iners  et  opacns  horror 
Cnstodiet,  qiios  vere  pnertiae 
Cemis  fnientes :  nos  tumuli  manent 
Nunqnam  revisnro^  penates, 

Queis  reditus  mala  pafca  nipit. 
Ergo  hanc  suprema^  vocis  ima^iuem 
Habe.    '^  Valeto.'*    Non  dabitur  quidem 
Te  Tursus  afiari,  sed  ipsa, 

Quae  tremulas  raodulata  chordas 
Haec  parva  fundi t  munera  bar bi tills, 
Ministra  Musae  destera,  turn  nigra 
Fluenta  Cocyti  docebit 

Funereum  resonare  carmen. 
Hen  nos  sub  urn^  surdus  et  immemor 
Pulvis^  fugato  Sole,  jacebimus, 

Duroque  compressi  sopore 

Tartare^  potiemnr  umbra ; . 
Dam  tu,  perenni  luce  snperbiens,    ' 
Pergis  remotos  visere  nnbiura 

Tractus,  et  extremos  per  orbes 
Libero  iter  meditata  cursu, 
Volas  secnndo  flaminis  alite, 
Carpisqne  flores  luminis  aurei, 

Carrnque  resplendens  aperto, 

Purpureos  jacularis  ignes. 

« 

M.  LAWSON. 

St.John^s  College^  Cambridge, 
November  23d  1811. 


BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

J.  Have  long  considered  the  authorised  English  version  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptiires,  as  one  of  the  most  excellent  which  we  have  in  any  of  the 
Western  Languages :  my  notions  of  its  excellence  do  not,  however, 
lead  me  to  suppose  it  so  near  perfection,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  its  receiving  improvement  and  correction.  Sober  and  judicious 
cridcism  ought  to  be  invited  and  encouraged ;  but  it  certainly  would 
be  well  for  those,  who  publish  critical  remarks  upon  the  inspired  pen- 
men, to  consider  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  not  suffer  the 
imagination  to  spurn  those  restraints  which  reason  would  impose.    To 
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indulge  in  conjecture  until  every  legitimate  method  of  interpretatiofi 
has  been  ti'ied,  without  success,  is  criminal  in  a  critic,  and  should 
never  be  resorted  to,  until  every  other  method  fails,  then,  indeed, 
«<  a  conjectural  sense  is  better  than  none*"  1  have  sometimes  noticed 
a  wantonness  in  the  critical  remarks  of  oriental  scholars  upon  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  although  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Cognate  dialects  is  highly  desirable,  and  may  be  truly 
useful,  if  under  the  guidance  of  a  sound  understanding ;  yet,  nothing 
can  have  a  greater  tendency  than  such  knowledge,  to  mislead  a  person 
who  thinks  he  may,  on  every  occasion,  resort  to  It  to  solve  his  difficul- 
ties. The  inclination  of  such  persons  to  torture  a  passage  in  Hebrew, 
has  sometimes  called  forth  my  indignation,  and  sometimes  exfited 
laughter,  at  the  puny  efforts  of  such  Alphabetic  Doctors.  It  is, 
however,  matter  of  no  small  consolation  to  the  unlearned,  humble 
Christian,  that  such  criticisms  are,  in  general^  upon  subjects  of  minor 
importance ;  and  had  all  the  various  lections  in  the  Old  Testament, 
collected  by  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  &c.  and  those  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, collected  by  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  &c.  remained  scattered 
in  the  various  codices  whence  they  gathered  them,  nothing  which 
materially  affects  either  our  faith,  or  our  practice,  would  nave  re- 
mained in  the  textus  receptus  which  ought  to  be  expunged,  or  have 
been  wanting  that  ought  to  be  supplied.  I  do  not  intend  to  inti- 
mate, that  the  learned  ought  therefore  to  fold  their  arms  in  supine 
indifference,  and  desist  from  tlieir  labors  in  this  department  of  litera- 
ture ;  if  it  is  desirable  to  have  perfect  copies  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  it  must  be  as  much  more  desirable  to  have  a  perfect  copy  of 
the  Bible,  as  the  importance  of  the  latter  exceeds  that  of  the  former. 
The  learned  who  thus  employ  their  time  are  highly  to  be  commended, 
and  I  cannot  but  consider  the  late  revival  of  Oriental  learning  as  an 
auspicious  omen,  that  God  is  about  to  finish  his  Mystery,  and  fill  the 
whole  earth  with  his  Glory. 

Every  man  who  understands  his  vernacular  tongue,  is  not  able  to 
express  himself  readily  and  in  appropriate  words  in  it ;  aeither  is  every 
man  who  understands  a  foreign  language  able  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
a  writer  in  that  language,  in  obscure  and  difficult  passages:  there  is 
much  more  requisite,  in  order  to  make  a  good  interpreter  of  anotlier 
language,  than  a  mere  ability  to  give  a  grammatic  resolution  of  sen- 
tences. There  is  an  idiosyncrasy  in  some  men  for  interpreting,  which 
is  almost  totally  wanting  in  others,  and  which  want  cannot  be  supplied 
by  all  the  grammatical  knowledge  in  the  world.  I  have  no  intention 
of  injuring  any  man  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellows  by  my  observa- 
tions :  I  intend  to  point  out  a  few  things  which  I  conceive  to  be  erro- 
neous in  some  of  the  pieces  which  have  appeared  in  your  Journal ;  at 
the  same  time  I  readily  acknowledge  this  to  be  a  task,  which  any  man 
inay  perform,  witli  much  more  ease  than  he  can  avoid  falling  into 
errors  himself.  If  I  am  correct  in  my  views,  those  writers  will  hare 
an  opportunity  of  increasing  their  knowledge ;  if  I  am  myself  mis- 
taken, I  will  readily  submit  to  be  corrected. 

Having  in  a  former  paper  pointed  out  some  of  (what  I  conceived  to 
b^)  ^J[r.  Bellamy's  mistakes,  I  shall  in  this  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
those  of  his  antagonist,   Dr.  G»  S.  Clarke.    I  certainly  think  Mr. 
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Bellamy  right  in  charring  Dr»  G.  S.  C.  with  reviving  Jewish  interpre- 
tations of  passages,  relating  to  our  ever  blessed  Redeemer.  But  though 
his  fancies  (for  they  are  not  translations)  seem  to  militate  against 
the  same  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity,  suid  of  the  Church  of 
England,  yet  the  Jews  have  paid  far  more  respect  to  the  genius  and 
structure  -  of  their  language  than  he  has,  though  they  have  boldly 
and  impiously  declared  their  hatred  of  the  Divine  Person  intended  by 
the  controverted  texts,  I  suppose,  that  if  the  Jews  can  be  shown  to 
have  mistranslated  these  texts,  it  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  anything 
Dr.  C.  can  advance  in  favor  of  his  transmutation  of  them ;  I  shall, 
therefore,  advert  to  the  Jewish  interpretation  of  Jeremiah  xxxi.  22. 
«  Foemina  reducit  virum."  — "  Hcbraei  hunc  locum  sic  legendum 
contendunt :— et  hoc  est  novum  in  terra,  ut  mulier  quae  passim  alijs 
viris  se  prostituit,  veteris  mariti  cupida,  ilium  iterum  sui  amantem 
obtineat.  Meretrix  autem  ilia  fuit  populus  Israeliticus  et  Deus  man- 
tus.  Attraxit  illam  Deus  novo  miraculo,  ut  inquieta  ambiret  amici- 
tiam  ejus.''  Annot.  in  Bib.  Heb.  Seb.  Munst.  Basil.  1535.  Here 
the  Jews  interpret  M1D/1  as  22*^71 ;  now  should  we  allow  the  pro- 
priety of  such  a  substitution  of  one  word  for  another,  it  will  not 
answer  the  purpose  they  intend  in  this  case,  for  it  is  not  reconcilable 
with  the  preceding  member  of  the  sentence,  it  is  not  yiK^  nttnn* 
chadasha  baarets^  a  new  thing  in  the  earth. — There  have  been  instancei 
of  women  forsaking  their  husbands,  and  of  their  restoration  to  favor 
after  their  infidelity ;  but  should  we  allow  that  no  transgressing  wife 
had  ever  regained  the  favor  of  an  injured  husband,  the  thing  intended 
by  the  metaphor  was  not  new  in  the  earthy  since  the  Jewish  history 
abounds  with  instances  of  spiritual  whoredoms  on  the  part  of  the 
Israelites,  and  of  their  restoration  to  the  favor  of  Jehovah,  their 
spiritual  husband.  I  am  really  at  a  lossto  conceive  how  any  Christian 
scholar  can  read  the  chapter  without  perceiving  this  part  to  be  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  Messiah.  The  misfortune  is,  tliat  men  do  not  draw  their 
relirious  opinions  from  the  Book  of  God,  but  first  embrace  a  set  of 
notions,  and  then  try  to  reconcile  the  Bible  to  them,  proceeding  in  a 
manner  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  they  should  pursue. 
That  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  chapter  pertain  to  the  times  of  the 
Christian  Dispensation,  is  manifest  from  their  being  quoted  in  the 
8th  chapter  of  the  Hebrews :  this  I  should  suppose  sufficient  to  deter- 
iSiine  the  opinion  of  a  Christian.  But  should  die  Jews  argue,  that  the 
word  does  not  signify  to  compass,  i.  e.  to  shut  up  as  in  the  womb,  I 
answer,  that  their  assertion  is  not  of  sufficient  authority ;  for  it  is 
used  in  a  sense  analogous  to  this  in  Jonah  ii.  4.  6.  ^^nilD^  HHS), 
ve-nakar  i/esobbeeni,  and  the  flood  compassed  me  about,  v.  4'. 
^^I22D^  Dinn  ti^^"Ty  D^D  ^31S)S)K>  a'phaphnm  mayim  ad  nephesh^ 
tehoum  yesobbeeni.  The  waters  clasped  me  about  even  to  the  soul,  the 
abyss  inclosed  me,  v.  6.  These  are- sufficient  to  show,  that  the  Chris* 
tian  interpretation  is  not  forced  or  imnatural ;  nor  would  the  Jewish 
writers  have  descended  to  abuse  Mary  the  blessed  Virgin,  or  have 
called  her  KHTTj  Hhanoj  h^d  they  been  able  to  show  by  argument^ 
that  we  are  mistaken  in  our  translation  of  ^2^  i21D/l  nilpJ>  nekebak 
tesobub  gabar.  But  where  Dw  G.  S.  Clarke  learnt  that  ailD  signifies 
X%  transform,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know ;  unless,  misled  by  his  Le^coq^ 
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he  found  one  sense  of  it  convertercy  and  gave  it  an  English  dress  the 
Heb.  Lexicographer  never  intended  it  to  wear.  He  may  however 
rest  assured^  that  if  the  abilities  of  Rabbi  Kimhi,  Aben  Ezra,  and 
other  Jewish  Doctors,  have  not  been  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  Chris- 
.  tian  versions  of  this  passage,  his  are  altogether  unequal  to  the  task. 
I  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  showing  Dr.  C.  the  modesty  of  the 
Jewish  writers  as  it  respects  the  genius  of  their  language,  when  com- 
pared with  him  in  the  translation  of  Isa.  ix.  5.  Dr.  C.  would  have  us 
read  the  name,  "  Wonderfully  counselling  God,  a  warrior  has  engaged 
with  my  Fatlier,  that  prosperity  shall  prevail !  ! "  The  Jews  render 
the  passage,  "  He  whose  name  is  the  Wonderful  Counsellor,  the 
Mighty  Grod,  the  Father  of  Eternity,  hath  called  his  name  the  Prince 
of  reace."  There  is  certainly  a  show  of  plausibility  in  this  version  of 
the  passage,  which  is  totally  wanting  in  that  of  Dr.  Clarke ;  this 
gentleman  must  be  sensible,  1  think,  that  he  has  taken  a  liberty  with 
the  sacred  text,  which  no  scholar  could  take  with  a  Greek  or  Roman 
classic  author,  without  exposing  himself  to  censure.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  sufficiently  express  in  giving  the  attributes  of  the  Divine 
nature  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  since  it  declares  the  word  to  be  God, 
the  Maker  of  all  things,  and  that  all  the  fulness  of  the'  Godhead 
resided  in  the  Messiah,  a  Christian  can  have  no  doubt  of  thb  propriety 
of  understanding  the  name  in  the  manner  we  have  it  in  the  English  ver- 
sion. To  a  Jew,  however,  the  New  Testament  is  of  no  authority ;  I  shall 
therefore  make  a  remark  or  two  upon  their  interpretation  of  the  contro- 
verted passage  :  .ub^''W  ny^U^  ^33  bt^  X^yV  k'?S  "IDtJ/  KDjTl 
I  do  not  consider  it  of  any  moment,  whetlier  we  take  l^lp'^  in  the 
active  or  passive  voice,  whether  we  read  it  in  the  preter  or  future. 
Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  in  his  Targum,  reads  it  in  the  future  and 
passive,  *<  vocabitur  nomen  ejus." — They*,  however,  have  no  authority 
for  supplying  between  V^IV  and  K^S)  the  words  OV  ^b  1t£^K»  asher 
lo  sheenif  "  whose  is  the  name,  or  who  is  called."  But  if  tliey  can 
adduce  no  authority  for  an  interpolation  of  this  kind,  neither  can  they 
give  another  instance  of  such  a  parenthesis  in  the  Bible,  as  that  con- 
tained between  ahemo  and  sar  shcdvm — No  man  can  give  a  grammatic 
reason  why  pele  t/oetSy  el  gibouvy  abi  ad,  should  ^e  taken  as  the  names 
or  attributes  of  the  agent,  and  sar  shalom  as  the  attribute  or  name  of 
the  object.  The  order  of  the  Hebrew,  which  is,  generally  very  like 
the  order  of  the  English,  authorises  us  to- believe,  that  all  the  nouns 
following  K'lp^l  are  in  the  accusative  case.  Such  an  ellipsis  an4 
parenthesis  would  be  monstrous ;  and  although  we  are  not  to  look  for 
the  refinements  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammarians  in  the  syntax  of  the 
Hebrew  shepherds  and  husbandmen,  yet  we  are  to  expect  the  simpli- 
city of  nature,  and  may  depend  upon  it,  that  we  sliall  always  find 
their  syntax  such  as  nature  dictates,  inartificial  and  easy.  In  fine,  to 
say  much  on  such  a  subject,  appears  to  me  like  attempting  to  make 
an  axiom  more  than  self-evident ;  and  had  not  the  prophecy  been 
applied  to  our  Lord  Jesus  by  his  people,  the  Jews  would  never  have 
thought  of  distorting  it,  but  would  have  read  it  either  as  the  English 
version,  or  with  vau  conversive :  <*  And  he  ]iath  called  his  name 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Fatlier  of  Eternity^  the 
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tritice  of  PAce."  This  mafiner  of  rendering;'  it  is  defensible  m  two 
ways — it  is  agreeable  to  the  majestic  energy  of  prophetic  expression  to 
speak  of  things  future^asif  they  had  already  had  their  accomplishment ; 
one  in  particular  I  shall  mention ;  Balaam  says,  npJ^D  3D1D  "PT, 
darach  cocab  mi-yahauby  "  a  star  hath  gone  forth  from  Jacob.**  The 
Targums  and  the.Caballists  understand  this  to  be  said  of  the  Messiah ; 
but  should  we  give  up  that  point,  and  allow  it  to  refer  only  to  David, 
still  the  expression  is  in  the  preter,  though  the  event  intended  was 
future.  Again,  reading  the  verb  ^^'^p^  in  the  preter,  and  allowing 
it  to  refer  to  circumstances  prior  to  the  prophecy,  the  reading  is  stiu 
defensible  :  He  hath  called  his  otion  name  ^ii'?©*  Pelecy  Judges  xiii.  18; 
The  people  of  God  in  all  ages  have  asked  counsel  of  God,  he  is 
therefore  a  Counsellor.  Abraham,  and  many  of  his  descendants, 
knew  that  die  Messiah  was  a'Divine  Person,  and  I  think  every  Hebrew 
scholar  who  reads  his  Bible  with  attention,  will  easily  perceive  that  the 
person  so  often  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  early  Patriarchs  by  the 
title  of  rrWT  *]>^^Q>  malaak  Jehovah,  was  Jehovah  himself,  mani- 
fested to  the  perceptions  of  his  highly -favored  servants.  This  title  is 
commonly  rendered  by  Onkelos  ^H  K1p%  Gloria  Dei  ;  perhaps  better 
rendered  prasentia  Dei.  In  all  the  places  that  I  have  noticed,  wherein 
we  are  informed  of  the   appearance  of   Jehovah  to  these  ancient 

Worthies  the  Arabic  version  has  aW!  dC^,  malahu  Hlahi,  whether 
his  title  in  the  Hebrew  be  TX\%V  or  VIMT'  1N/D>  and  in  Gen.  xx.  6. 
DVT^Nily  ka^hhinty  is  in  the  Arabic  2di\  t^^,  malaku  'Hahi,  Yet 
in  £xod.  iii,  it  is  clear,  that  he  who  in  ver.  2.  is  styled  iTliT  "T^i/Dt 
is  in  the  succeeding  parts  of  the  chapter  styled  both  rX)iT  and  DNI'^K* 
and  if  words  have  any  meaning,  that  he  was  the  God,  who  with  strong 
arm  brought  his  people  out  of  liie  land  of  Egypt ;  He  hath  therefore 
called  his  name  li^2^  bl^*  He  also  who 'formed  the  Heavens,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Earth,  is  the  Father  of  Eternity,  the 
divine  nDDH,  chochmahy  Aoros,  or  SOOIA,  whose  delights  were 
with  the  sons  of  men,  though  set  up  or  established  from  everlasting  ; 
while  both  Jews  and  Christians  acknowledged,  that  the  Prince  of 
Peace  is  peculiarly  the  title  of  the  Messiah. 

I  have  no  intention  to  interfere  in  the  quarrels  of  Mr.  Bellamy  and 
Dr.  Clarke  respecting  Poetrv  or  n6  Poetry;  nor  those  respecting 
^irr  and  n"\yDrT.  I  have  5)  business  with  these  minor  subjects,  and 
am  no  ways  aflPected  with  the  chagrin  of  the  one,  or  the  wit  of  the 
other ;  but  shall  just  detain  your  readers  a  few  moments,  by  a  remark 
or  two  upon  a  bold  assertion  of  Dr.  Clarke,  No.  vi.  p.  254?..  "  MANY 
WORDS,  both  in  die  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the 
Greek  of  the  New,  have,  by  the  most  orthodox,  as  well  as  the  best 
persons,  long  been  esteemed  GLOSSES  and  INTERPOLATIONS." 
f«Iow  I  boldly  affirm,  (and  have  all  the  piety,  learning,  and  ability,  on 
my  side,  which  for  ages  have  been  employed  in  this  department  of 
literature,)  that  no  word  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  gloss  or  inter- 
polatton  without  full  proof;  and  where  such  words  are  glosses  or 
interpolations,  they  must  throw  light  upon,  or  explain,-  the  passages 
in  which  they  are  found.  But  where  do  we  find  them  ?  in  the  words 
of  a  prophecy  ?  No. — We  find  names  of  places  sometimes  mentioned 
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as  it  were  by  protepsisy  axid  judge  that  such  xiatties  have  been  writtea 
by  a  later  hand.  We  sometimes  find  events  recorded  in  a  book  bear- 
ing the  name  of  a  man  who  died  before  such  events  took  place,  and 
are,  in  such  cases,  certain  that  they  have  been  inserted  by  some  other 
person ;  in  all  probability,  by  the  person  who  collected  the  manuscripts 
of  the  deceased*  But  prophecies,  delivered  under  the  Divine  Afflatust 
were,  always  accounted  too  sacred  by  the  Jews  to  be  interpolated  by 
them ;  and  he  must  be  grossly  ignorant  of  the  subject,  who  dares 
assert,  that  no  **  Ark  of  Providence  has  preserved  inviolate"  to  us 
the  Hebrew  text.  Not  indeed  the  absolute  integrity  of  the  sacred 
autographs,  but  the  books  themselves  nearer  to  absolute  integrity,  than 
perhaps  any  other  books  of  half  their  antiquity.  It  is,  indeed,  true 
m  more  senses  than  one,  that  "  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews,"  They  have 
carefully  watched  over  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  law  and  the  prophets ; 
perhaps  Dr.  C.  (who  seems  as  enamored  of  his  Biblia  sine  punctis, 
as  Mr.  Bellamy  of  the  contrary,)  does  not  know  that  the  Masoretes 
have  counted  all  the  words  in  the  Bible ;  all  the  greater  and  less  divi- 
sions ;  know  the  middle  word  of  the  book,  the  middle  letter,  8cc,  and 
have  taken  every  method  they  could  devise  to  preserve  its  integrity ; 
nor  is  there  the  least  ground  to  believe  that  they  have  .wilfully  cor* 
rupted  a  single  text.  Now,  to  consider  all  this  done  by  enemies,  and 
yet  to  deny  that  **  an  ark  of  Providence  has  preserved"  to  us  the 
Hebrew  text  "  inviolate,"  argues  a  perversity,  or  an  ignorance,  which 
has  every  appearance  of  being  incorrigible.  Had  the  Jews  corrupted 
Or  interpolated  any  texts,  they  would  have  corrupted  those  relating  to 
the  Messiah ;  but  they  have  left  so  many  that  are  unequivocally  ap- 
plicable only  to  our  blessed  Lord,  that  it  is  but  justice  to  conclude 
from  those  we  have,  that  we  have  all  they  had ;  and  as  many  of  these 
are  levelled  point  blank  at  the  notions  of  the  Jews  respecting  the 
Messiah,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  received  these 
prophecies  unadulterated. 

I  can  hardly  suppose  Dr.  Clarke's  objection  to  Virgin,  as  the  trans- 
lation of  r]12Pi^f  ha-almahf  originated  in  modesty ;  he  immediately 
proceeds  to  tell  us  of  his  comparisons  of  the  Sodomites,  &c.  with 
Jerusalem.  The  Bible  is  a  Divine  Revelation,  and  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  interifret  it  as  we  please.  We  must  not  interpret  detached 
passages,  or  words,  in  any  sense  they  will  bear,  but  in  agreement  with 
the  general  tenor  of  the  whole.  He  tells  us  the  Sodomites  were  merely 
l^oss  idolaters ;  but  a  sober  critic  knows,  that  if  no  part  of  Revela-- 
tion  contradicted  this  assertion,  it  can  be  considered  as  nothing  more 
than  an  assertion ;  because  the  documents  to  subst^tiate  it  cannot  be 
found.  He  informs  us,  that  these  citizens  have  «  hitherto  been  inces- 
santly and  unmeritedly  libelled."  They,  however,  have  met  with  an 
inadequate  advocate  in  him.  He  who  can  suppose  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plain  of  Sodom  exculpated  from  the  odious  crimes  with  which 
they  are  charged,  by  those  passages  of  the  three  Prophets  which  I^t, 
C.  quotes,  must  make  a  contemptible  figure  as  an  expositor  of 
Scripture.  A  highwayman  would  set  up  a  strange  plea  for  his 
acquittal,  if  he  were  to  tell  the  judge  and  jury  they  ought  to  account 
him  innocent,  because  he  knew  some  brediren  of  the  road  more  guilty 
than  himself;  yet  Dr.  C's  plea  for  Sodpm  is  precisely  of  this  nature.  — ^ 
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If  a  prince,  or  a  npbleman>  with  every  advantage  of  rant  and  educa- 
tion, diould  descend  to  the  turpitude  of  those  uneducated  ancf  wretched 
men,  whose  lives  are  spent  in  infamy,  and  terminated  by  the  execu^ 
tioner,  would  we  not  justly  account  him  worse  than  those,  who  never 
had  his  opportunity  of  knowing  the  fitness  of  things  ?  we  certainly 
would — But  would  we  therefore  account  the  others  innocent?  no. 
It  was  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Israel,  and  tlie  very  ill 
use  which  they  made  of  them,  that  gave  the  finishing  strokes  in  the 
picture  of  their  ingratitude  and  baseness  :  in  this  sense  their  sin  was 
greater  than  that  of  Sodom ;  but  this  does  not  clear  the  men  of  Sodom 
from  the  unnatural  crimes  with  which  they  are  charged  —  when  they 
cried  out  to  Lot  UDH  HiHy)  IJvK  D>^2{irT,  hotzicem  eeleynu've-nudah 
otham,  did  they  only  want  to  examine  them,  that  they  might  be  able 
to  distinguish  them  from  others,  if  they  should  meet  them  at  some 
future  time  ?  That  they  intended  to  do  them  evil  is  evident,  and  the 
mediod  which  Lot  proposed,  to  turn  them  from  their  wicked  intention, 
though  it  must  have  agonised  his  soul  as  a  father,  shows  how  sacred 
the  rites  of  hospitality  were  held  by  the  venerable  nephew  of  Abraliam ; 
while  the  persons  whom  he  oflFered  as  substitutes  for  his  guests,  unde- 
niably prove  what  was  the  intention  of  the  "  hitherto  incessantly  and 
unmeritedly  libelled  citizens."  If  that  part  of  Lot's  speech,  ver.  8. 
does  not  mean  that  his  daughters  had  not  had  commerce  with  men,  it 
means  nothing ;  but  since  this  mode  of  speech  is,  in  every  part  of 
holy  writ,  used  in  the  sense  in  which  the  English  translators  have  here 
taken  it,  the  inference  is  plain ;  that  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Sodom 
shantefully  declared  their  intention  of  having  unnatural  commerce 
with  Lot's  guests  ;  and  to  the  ipse  dixit  of  this  critical  D.  D.  I  oppose 
the  assertion  of  an  Apostle,  Jude,  ver.  7.  who,  without  saying  a  single 
word  respecting  their  idolatry,  gives  as  the  reason  for  their  suffering 
the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire,  the  very  crimes  from  which  Dr.  Clarke 
would  exculpate  them. 

Dr.  Clarke  talks  of  abiding  by  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Anti- 
masoretic  text — I,  however,  know  of  no  difference  which  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  vowel  points  can  make  in  Micah  iv.  3.  which  I 
think  he  ought  not  to  say  is  literally  translated  by  him :  surely  the 
literal  reading  of  D^HT'D'^Di^  V^  £D3tCn>  veshaphai  bevn  ammum 
rabbuntf  is  not,  "  Which  shall  dispense  written  law  among  the  nations." 
Really,  Sir,  I  am  ignorant  enough  to  believe  that  I09l£f  properly 
signifies  Judicium  exercere^  and  not  Le^em  edere.  But  there  is  some 
confusion  in  Dr.  C's  manner  of  replymg  to  Mr.  Bellamy  on  this 
passage,,  or  the  parallel  one  in  Isaiah  ii.  4. ;  for  Mr.  B.  quotes  the 
Dr.  as  rendering  it  thus,  "  It  shall  settle  the  right  between  the 
nations;"  and  Dr.  €.  replies  to  him  as  if  he  had  objected  to,  "  which 
shall  dispense  written  law  among  the  nations  :*'  but  neither  of  these 
is  a  literal  translation  of  Isaiah  ii.  4'.  nor  of  Micah  iv.  3.  and  the  last 
is  faulty.  Shaphat  si^^nifies  to  execute  judgment,  to  judge  as  a  sove- 
reign, to  punish  the  guilty,  &c.  but  not  to  make  laws,  and  promulgate 
them.  WWry  mS^>  tziveh  tkorah^  he  gave  or  commanded  a  law,  is 
the  Hebrew  manner  of  expressing  the  act  of  legislating.  Deut.  zzxiii.  4, 
TWO  xh^TV!^  TVCiDy  torah  tziwah  lanu  Mosheh^  Moses  commanded 
(or  gave)  us  a  law.     Again,  Psal.  Ixxviii.  5.    ^iOtt^S  UfD   rtlVTI 
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WiTjm"ilW  mS  *1lt^>  ve^torak  sam  beyisrael  asker  tzivoak  rtJt 
abotJieyntt^  and  appointed  a  law  in  Israel  which  he  (Commanded  (or 
gave)  our  fathers^  Nor  is  the  other  either  literal  .or  classical,  for 
skaphat  signifies  to  judge,  but  does  not  include  in  it  the  idea  of  right* 
for  Eli  (lOSltf)  judged  Israel,  but  he  did  not  "  settle  the  right  bettoeen 
the  peoplcy*^  when  he  sufFei^ed  his  sons  to  work  abomination  in  the 
sanctuary*  When  Samuel  was  old  he  made  his  sons  judges  over 
Israel,  7J^*)lt^^  D^DStt^>  shopheteem  le-yisraely  but  they  did  not 
*'  settle  the  ri^ht^^  when  they  turned  aside  after  lucre,  took  bribes,  and 
perverted  judgment.  The  judges  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  Zepha- 
niah,  did  not  "  settle  tJie  righty*  when  the  prophet  described  them  as 
evening  wolves,  iny  ^3,^T  iTC5E)l£^>  shophtey-ba  ixtbey  ereb.  I  might 
multiply  passages  to  show  that  Dr.  Clarke's  translation  oi  shaphat  is  not 
literal ;  I  shall,  however,  add  only  one  more,  tD')S)t^''  V^^y  rTK1D^->^S> 
^)elo  le-mareeh  eynayv  yishphoi,  and  he  shall  not  judge  after  the  sight 
of  his  eyes,  i.  e«  from  the  appearance  of  things.  Isaiah  xi.  3. 
Uhl  p^ll  DSttT),  veskaphat  be  tzedek  daUeem.  But  with  righteous- 
ness shall  he  judge  the  poor,  Isa.  xi.  4.  Now  if  it  was  predicted  of 
tlie  Messiali,  that  he  should  not  judge  according  to  appearances,  the 
possibility  of  doing  tlie  contrary  is  certainly  implied.  If  he  was  to 
judge  the  poor  in  righteousness,  it  certainly  implies,  that  some  judged 
them  unrighteously :  hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  idea  of  right  is  not 
necessarily  joined  with  shaphaty  to  judge  ;  and  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  God  will  always  judge  aright.  Dr.  C.  has  not  literally 
translated  the  unpointed  Hebrew  text  of  Isa.  ii.  4.  Micah  iv.  3.  Dr. 
C.  has  adduced  no  authority  for  making  PPhil  or  ^y^  the  nomina- 
tive case  to  DDtt^>  nor  can  he,  if  the  signification  of  shaphat  be  to 
exercise  legal  authority,  &c.  as  above.  Mr.  Bellamy  is  therefore 
right  in  making  HVT  the  nominative,  though  he  has  not  produced 
the  reason  for  it,  wjiich  is  simply  this  ;  the  law  cannot  execute  itself, 
some 'person  must  execute  it.  I  have  always  considered  it  to  be  the 
office  of  criticism  to  obviate  difficulties,  not  to  create  imaginary  ones 
in  the  plainest  cases.  The  literal  reading  of  Mic.  iv.  3.  to  the  pause 
Atknach  in  the  masoretic  text  is,  "  And  he  shall  judge  between  (or  in 
the  midst  of)  great  peoples,  and  convince  rude  natiorft;  even  to  a 
remote  part  (of  tlie  earth.)'* 

Mr.  Bellamy,  in  No.  iii.  p.  630.  calls  on  Dr.  Clarke  to  prove  that 
TXT^y  S/iiloh^  means  Christ,  and  Dr.  C.  with  all  the  airs  of  a  fencing- 
master,  retorts  upon  Mr.  B.  in  No.  vi.  p.  262.  that  tlie  Jewish  Doctors 
and  Professors  may  perhaps  «  call  on  him,  as  he  calls  on  th^  author 
of  Hebrew  Criticism,  to  prove  tlialf  the  word  Shiloh  means  Christ." 
The  same  inattention  respecting  the  proper  import  of  words  belongs 
equally  to  Mr.  B.  and  Dr.  C  Both  these  gentlemen  ought  to  have 
considered,  that  instead  of  Christ  they  should  have  used  the  nanie 
Jesus ;  for  I  believe  they  will  not  find  the  Jewish  writers  so  much 
averse  to  acknowledge  this^to  be  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  as  they 
seem  to  think  ;  they  only  wish  to  escape  from  it  when  applied  to  Jesus. 
The  Targum  of  Onkelos  on  this  passage  is,  *<  Non  auferetur  scep- 
trum  habens  principatum  a  Domo  Judae  ;  neque  scriba  a  filiis  filiorum 
usque  in  seculum :  donee  veniat  Messias,  cujus  est  regnum,"  5cc. 
Hence  it  appears»  that  the  most  valuable  of  the  Jewish  writers  iutn-- 
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prets  it  as  a  prophecy  of  Christy  i.  e.  Messiah ;  it  is  of  little  moment 
that  Aben  Ezra  interprets  it  of  the  place  Silo ;  the  last  shift  in  a 
desperate  case  is  to  make  a  text  mean  notkingj  when  we  cannot  press 
it  into  our  service.  Kimhi,  and  Moses  Gerundensis,  endeavour  to- 
apply  tliis  passage  to  other  times  than  that  of  the  Messiah ;  but  I  have 
observed  in  all  their  endeavours  to  evade  the  force  of  the  prophecies 
respecting  the  Messiah,  a  total  fbrgetfiilness  of  an  Hebrew  saying, . 
**  Qui  non  advertit  quod  supra  et  infra  in  libris  scribitur,  is  pervertit 
verba  dei  viventis."  They  do'  not  observe  either  what  preceded  or 
what  follows,  but  torture  an  isolated  word  or  phrase  till  they  puzzle 
themselves ;  astonisli  those  who  behold  their  perverseness ;  and  in 
defiance  of  their  own  adage  pervert  the  words  of  the  living  God.  I 
however  am  of  opinion,  that  a  prudent  Jew  will  not  wantonly  pro- 
voke a  dispute  respecting  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  while  he 
recollects  that  the  departed  sceptre,  the  absence  of  a  lawgiver,  and 
their  scattered  state,  give  us  to  understand  that  Shiloh  (Pacificlis) 
is  come,  whom  the  Chaldaic  interpreters  allow  to  be  the  Messiah^ 
whether  that  Christ  was  Jesus  or  not. 

Having  freely  made  my  remarks  upon  the  Criticism  of  Dr.  G.  S. 
Clarke  and  Mr.  Bellamy,  I  shall  next  offer  a  few  on  a  performance  of 
Sir  W.  Dnimmond,  intitled  a  Dissertation  on  Gen.  xlix.  j  in  which  he 
appears  to  me  to  have  given  a  loose  to  his  imagination,  in  considering 
a  subject  so  serious  as  that  of  Jacob's  dying  benediction  to  his  children. 
He  appears  to  have  had  a  slight  view  of  the  difficulties  attending  his 
hypothesis,  and  in  order  to  obviate  them,  has  endeavoured  to  fix  a 
stain  upon  the  character  of  the  Patriarchs  j  the  injustice  of  which  it 
shall'  be  my  endeavour  to  point  out ;  and,  as  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  his  dissertation  to  be  founded  on  error,  the  superstructure,  which 
could  not  have  been  raised  without  such  a  foundation,  must  necessarily 
fall. 

Sir  W.  begins  his  dissertation  with,  «  Jehovah  appears  to  have 
selected  Abraham,  and  his  posterity,  from  .the  rest  of  mankind,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  among  them  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
religion  ;  but  this  knowledge,  it  would  seem,  from  the  6th  chapter  of 
Exodus,  was  not  bestowed  on  the  patriarchs  in  all  its '  pleni' 
tude."  '  The  meaning  of  which  passage,  (Exod.  vi.)  he  says,  is  — 
*'  That  the  true  import  of  the  word  was  not  explained  to  the  patri- 
archs, for  had  they  understood  it,  they  would  have  known  that  there 
was  no  God  but  Jehovah."  That  "  Jehovah  signifies  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  die  Being  {icetr  s?o;c*»»')"  is  perhaps  strictly  just.  But  if  this 
was  its  true  import,  how  can  we  possibly  suppose,  that  Abraham* 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  whom  the  Lord  frequently  and  particularly 
revealed  himself,  could  remain  ignorant  of  it  ?  Could  Abraham  be 
styled  the  Friend  of  God,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  the  import  of  his 
name  ?  Could  Abraham  see  the  day  of  die  Messiafi,  the  plan  of 
human  redemption,  and  yet  not  know  that  Jehovah  was  God,  and 
that  there  was  none  beside  him  ?  That  there  is  a  difficulty  in  Exod* 
vi.  3.  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny.  I  have  alsoVead  some  attempts  to 
remote  it,  none  of  which  appear  satisfactory  to  me :  in  my  opinioa 
the  negative  J^^*?  is  a  corruption.  Dr.  Shuckford,  and  several  other 
writers,  diink  it  should  be  read  interrogatively,  but  in  this  case  thert 
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slioiild  be  an  interrogative  n  prefixed  to  the  negative  particle^ 
DTP  ^riyys'^  K^n  rTn*^  '>Di^%  veskumi  JehofAh  ka-lo  nodaati  hhem. 
«»  By  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  to  them  ?"  The  reading  in 
the  LXX.  rs  the  same  as  the  common  Hebrew  text,  mi  to  oftfui  ft^o 
Kv^<0$  »v»  *^X0T»  twTtTi'  but  Dr.  Shuckford  says,  it  has  been  observed 
by  the  learned,  that  some  of  the  Greek  writers  read  the  passage  with- 
out the  negative  particle ;  and  the  Arabic  version  favors  this  mterpre- 
tation.  There  certainly  is  no  ground  to  believe  the  name  Jehovah  to 
have  been  unknown  until  it  was  revealed  to  Moses,  since  many  circunN 
dances  in  the  preceding  part  of  tlie  history  sufficiently  show  us  that  it 
was  used  by  the  patriarchs.  Abraham  called  the  name  of  a  remark- 
able place  JEHOVAH-Jireh  :  when  God  appeared  to  Jacob,  at  Beth-el» 
he  said  to  the  fugitive,  I  am  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Abraham,  &c. 
By  which  Jacob  certainly  understood,  not  that  Jehovah  was  the  God 
of  Abraham,  as  Osiris  was  the  god  of  the  Egyptians  and  Pelasgi  j  but 
thai  he  was  the  true  and  only  God,  in  covenant  with  Abraham,  &c. 
and  who,  in  that  place,  renewed  the  covenant  with  Jacob,  Besides,  it 
is  not  mere  conjecture  when  we  say,  that  the 'Supreme,  self-existent 
God  was  known  by  the  name  Jehovah  to  all  the  most  early  nations^ 
and  even  after  they  had  been  seduced  into  idolatry  by  the  institutions 
of  Thoth  and  the  Cabiri,  and  had  ceased  to  retain  God  in  their 
thoughts  ;  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  those  who  were  initiated  into 
the  greater  mysteries,  were  instructed  in  the  true  origin  of  all  things, 
and  informed  of  the  name  of  the  great  Builder.  If,  therefore,  me 
negative  W?  was  in  the  Autograph  without  an  interrogative  H  pre- 
fixed, and  the  passage  signifies  diat  the  import  of  the  Sacred  Name 
was  not  known  to  the  ancfestors  of  the  people  of  Israel,  it  must  have 
been  some  other  import  than  the  one  intimated  by  Sir  W.  Drummond, 
since  nothing  can  he  more  plain  than  that  Abraham  believed  his  God 

to  be  y^KI  D^Dlt^  TOp  VrTi^  ^l^»  ^^  ^^^^^^  koneh  shamaifim  va-aretZf 
«  God  most  high,  possessor  of  heavens  and  earth.'*  Gen.  xiv.  2S. 
The  God  of  Truth  and  Mercy,  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth,  &c.  as 
may  be  most  clearly  seen  by  a  perusal  of  Abraham's  interview  with 
Melchizedeck,  king  of  Salem,  and  in  his  intercession  with  God  for 
Sodom,  &c. 

Sir  W.  supposes,  that  **  no  man  who  entertauied  just  ideas  of  th© 
existence  of  tlie  Deity,  could  have  thought  of  making  such  a  bargain 
with  Omnipotence,"  as  Jacob  is  said  to  have  made,  when  God  ap» 
peared  to  him  as  he  journeyed  to  Haran,  "  nor  if  Jacob  had  compre- 
hended the  name  of  Jehovah,  would  he  have  fancied  that  he  might 
choose  the  God  whom  he  should  adore."  Yet  Sir  W.  Drummond 
must  acknowledge  that,  in  effect,  such  bargains  are  very  commonly 
made  by  men,  ^nd  that  they  are  not  confined  to  dark  dispensations 
and  places,  but  are  common  in  Our  days,  and  amidst  all  our  light  and 
knowledge.  There  are  many,  who  promise  like  Jacob,  that  after  the 
accomplishment  of  certain  enterprises,  they  will  retire  fh>m  the  noise 
and' hurry  of  business,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  life  to  the  service 
of  God :  happy  for  them  if  they  are  enabled  with  Jacob  to  perform 
their  vow ;  but  we  too  often  have  reason  to  apply  to  them  the  saying 
of  Dr.  Young : 

'^  All  prMDtse  18  poor  dilatory  Man, 
"  And  that  through  «very  stage. ^ 
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It  must  be  allowed,  that  many  tkintc  themselves  at  liberty  to  choose 
whom  they  will  adore,  and  though  we  must  also  allow  that  they  have 
not  **  just  ideas  of  the  Deity,"  yet  we  dare  riot  accuse  them  either  of 
polytheism  or  atheism.  We  should  always  remember,  that  the  sacred 
history  does  not  enter  into  the  minutiae  of  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs, 
nor  iirform  us  of  the  year  and  day  in  which  Jehovah  was  pleased  first 
to  reveal  himself  to  them ;  but  he  who  understands  the  Scripture, 
knows  that  before  Jacob,  or  any  man,  can  savingly  know  Jehovah, 
the  Deity  must  reveal  himself.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Jacob  was  destitute  of  a  speculative  knowledge  of  God  ;  but  there  are 
many  speculative  Theists,  who  practically  are  Atheists.  I  do  nol; 
pretend  to  say  that  Jacob  was  a  person  of  this  description,  but  froi^ 
the  passage  quoted  by  Sir  W.  D.  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude^ 
that  his  speculative  belief  had  not  been  operative  in  days  past ;  and 
his  vow  fairly  interpreted  amounts  to  this — that  on '  his  return  -to  his 
country  (which  God  had  promised  should  take  place)  he  would  more 
unreservedly  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Eternal  God ;  and 
as  he  considered  the  place  in  which  God  first  revealed  himself  to  him 
as  peculiarly  holy,  he  would  make  it  a  house  of  prayer  and  praise,  and 
erect  an  altar  there  to  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Heaven.  Sir  William 
must  have  considered  the  subject  very  slightly,  or  he  never  could  have 
imagined  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  like  the  Athenians^ 
erected  altars  TGI  ArN£2STm  &E€ll.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
being  surprised  at  the  traces  of  idolatry,  not  only  in  the  early  history 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  but  in  every  age  of  it,  until  the  Babylonish 
captivity ;  but  if  some  of  Jacob's  household  secretly  indulged  them- 
selves in  the  superstitions  of  the  people  of  Haran,  it  does  not'therefore 
follow  that  Jacob  was  an  idolator.  If  we  consider  that  Jemqvah  had 
appeared  unto  Jacob ;  had  spoken  to  him,  and  revealed  himself  as  his 
friend  and  preserver ;  had  commanded  him  to  return  to  Canaan ;  and 
had  promised  to  be  with  him  to  bless  him,  would  it  not  be  astonishing 
if  the  patriarch  could  still  be  an  idolater,  or  be  ignorant  of  the  import 
of  the  name  Jehovah,  if  that  particular,  import  was  the  being  by 
way  of  eminence  ?  The  superstructure  Sir  W.  Drummond  woiild 
erect,  cannot  stand  unless  he  fix  this  stain  upon  the  patriarchs ;  I 
oppose  him  in  the  vestibulum  of  his  Dissertation,  and  challenge  him 
to  produce  a  solitary/  proof  that  either  Abraham,  Isaac,  or  Jacob, 
was  tinctured  with  polytheism.  God  himself  bears  testimony  ot 
Abraham  in  this  remarkable  manner :  *^  I  know  him  that  he  will 
command  his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall 
keep  the  way  of  Jehovah,"  &c. — Nay,  so  intimate  was  his  acquaint- 
ance with  God,  and  so  implicit  his  confidence  in  the  power  and  faith- 
fulness of  Jehovah,  that  he  staggered  not  at  the  promise  through 
unbelief,  but  in  hope  against  hope,  believed  —  and  when  he  was  tried 
offered  up  Isaac ;  and  he  that  had  received  the  promises  offered  up 
bis  only  begotten  son,  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  in  Isaac  diall  thy 
seed  be  called  5  accounting  that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up,  even 
from  the  dead.  Could  such  a  man  be  tinctured  with  polytheism? 
Impossible !  But  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  heirs  of  the  same  promise 
with  him ;  partakers  of  the  same  grace;  favored  with  similar  mani-' 
festations  of  the  Deity ;  sgid  in  the  Scripture  Jehovah  is  more  fre- 
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quently  styled  the,  God  of  Jacob,  than  the  God  of  Abraham.    Tlie 
proof  then  of  their  Polytheism  is  totally  wanting  j  and  until  it  can 
be  produced,  Sir  W,  Drummond's  Dissertation  is  a  mere  flight  of  the  * 
imagination. 

I  have  next  to  inquire  of  Sir  William,  whence  "  we  know  that 
Joseph  was  a  Diviner  ?" — He  made  no  such  pretensions  to  Pharaoh's 
butler  and  baker.  Joseph  was  a  man  of  God — a  -man  of  tiie  strictest 
probity — of  unspotted  virtue.  He  pretended  to  no  superior  skill,  when 
brought  before  Pharaoh,  to  interpret  his  dreams  :  but  when  the  king 
complimented  him  upon  the  fame  of  his  knowledge,  he  answered, 
**  It  is  not  in  me :  God  sh?dl  give  Pharaoh  an  answer  of  peace." 
Was  there  any  thing  in  this  like  the  grimace  of  a  Diviner?  There  is, 
hpwever,  no  other  part  of  Scripture  from  which  we  can  gather  any 
knowledge  of  his  being  a  Diviner,  for  I  can  hardly  think  Sir  W.  D. 
Svould  quote  Gen.  4'4.  as  a  proof;  yet,  for  fear  a  favorite  hypothesis 
should  have  misled  him,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  on  the  two  places 
which  seem  to  allude  to  divination.  —  1st.  The  whole  ajffair  was  con- 
trived  by  Joseph  to  detain  his  brethren,  for  a  time,  and  awaken  in 
their  minds  remorse  for  their  unnatural  treatment  of  him  in  his  youth  : 
he  had  indeed  discovered  some  sign  of  compunction  in  them,  and  had 
wept  on  discovering  it — in  all  probability,  he  desired  to  know  how  far 
their  aiFection  for  their  father  would  carry  them,  when  they  supposed 
his  favorite  son  was  about  to  be  detained  in  Egypt ;  and  he  might  be 
divinely  influenced  in  his  conduct,  to  lead  Judah  to  that  inimitably 
pathetic  intercession  for  Benjamin,  in  which  he  offered  himself  a  sub- 
stitute for  his  brother,  and  whereby  he  most  eminently  became  a  type 
of  that  Shiloh,  who,  according  to  the  flesh,  sprang  from  him.  But 
it  is  perfectly  evident  that  he  could  have  no  occasion  to  resort  to  any 
superstitious  methods,  to  discover  a  circumstance  contrived  by  himself, 
and  executed  by  his  confidential  servant ;  tlie  consequence  is  plain,  he 
used  no  divination  in  this  case.  2.  If  the  superstitious  customs  in 
Egypt  led  the  "  Profanum  vulgus"  to  suppose  the  great  and  learned 
men  capable  of  divination  by  means  of  a  cup,  does  any  but  the  vulgar 
think  so  now,?  Those  who  consult  diviners  are  the  dupes  of  their  art; 
I  have  yet  to  learn  tliat  diviners  were  ever  the  dupes  of  their  own 
pretences.  I  have  heard  much  of  witches,  wizards,  magicians, 
necromancers,  &c.  but  I  am  very  sure  that  none  of  them  ever  tSiought 
timself  possessed  of  the  power  attributed  to  the  fraternity,  by  the 
credulous  multitude.  A  man  practising  divination  is  an  impostor  ; 
but  Joseph  was  a  servant,  an  highly  favored  servant  of  Jehovah,  and 
therefore  was  no  diviner.  3.  Let  us  advert  to  the  import  of  the 
words  in  the  original,  l^  H/flT  WTl^,  nachaash  yenacheesk  bo»  This 
is  rendered  by  Seb.  Munster,  "  pro  quo  augurando  auguratur."  He 
renders  it  thus  on  the  authority  of  rfie  Rabbis,  who  expound  IH  by 
TT)3y3.  The  Chaldee  interpreter  reads  the  words,  «•  ^ould  make 
diligent  search."  Kimhi  explains  it,  '*  would  inquire  of  the  Augurs 
how  the  cup  had  been  taken  away,"  or,  "  he  would  think  the  loss  of 
the  cup  from  which  he  was  accustomed  to  drink  an  evil  augury  or 
omen  to  himself."  Aben  Ezra  expounds  it  in  a.quite  oiflefent 
niann^,  paraphrasing  the  words  of  the  steward  thus :  <<  By  this  cupi 
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my  lord  has  tried  you,  that  be  might  know  whether  ye  were  thieves," 
Sec,  From  the  variety  of  significations  which  tt/TO  bears,  it  would 
perhaps  betray  a  want  of  modesty  to  pronounce  the  above  interpre- 
tations erroneous ;  yet  I  must  acknowledge,  that  I  suspect  tliem  to  be 
»o,  for  tliere  appears  to  be  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  superstitious 
custom  of  divination,  for  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  remark-* 
able :  at  the  same  time  it  is  perfectly  clear,  from  what  I  have  said 
above,  that  there  could  be  no  divination  in  this  case ;  and  we  there- 
fore ought  to  understand  the  words  of  Joseph,  and  his  steward,  as 
intended  to  impress  the  brethren  with  a  notion  of  the  cunning  and 
knewledge  of  the  person,  into  whose  hands  they  had  fallen  9  while  the 
various  significations  of  t^^  might  be  considered  by  Joseph  as  a 
^alvOf  for  seeming  to  pretend  to  such  a  vain  art. 

I  may  not  have  read  every  part  of  the  Bible  with  that  care  and 
attention  which  the  importance  of  the  subjects  contained  in  it  merits  s 
there  can,  however,  be  no  impropriety  in  saying,  that  I  have  fre- 
quently read  it  from  beginning,  to  end ;  yet  I  must  confess,  that  if 
**  there  are  many  circumstances  from  which  we  may  conclude  that 
Jacob  was  an  astrologer,"  I  have  never  yet  observed  one  of  them. 
The    streaked    rods    may,   to  the   lively  imagination    of   Sir   W. 
Drummond,  appear  to  be  formed  as  an  imitation  of  that  held  by  the 
man  who  occupied  the  sign  of  the  Balances,  in  the  Egyptian,  or  any 
other  ancient  zodiac  he  pleases ;  but  while  the  Scripture  is  silent  on 
that  subject,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Jacob  was  an  astrologer  ; 
and  if  fifty  old  women,  along  .with  Eusebius,  should  tell  me,  ^  that 
tradition,  at  least,  represented  Israel  as  ^n  astrologer,  who  believed 
himself  ynder  the  influence  of  the  planet  Saturn,"  I  would  reply,  that 
the  most  authentic  history  is  abundantly  more  worthy  of  credit  than 
tradition ;  in  which  history  I  read  a  declaration  made  by  Jacob,  when 
he  drew  near    the  close  of  life,  which  completely  overthrows  this 
old  wives'  fable  ;  it  is  as  follows,  <*  God  before  whom  my  Fathers 
Abraham  and  Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  who  fed  me  all  my  life  long 
unto  this  day,  the  Angel  which  rodeenved  me   from  all  evil,  bless 
the  lads,"  &c.   Gen.  xlviii.  15. 16.    Had  Sir  W.  attended,  he  would 
have  perceived  the  absolute  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  character 
of  an  astrologer  with  that  of  a  servant  of  the  living  God ;  since  all 
those  who  pretended  (and  they  only  pretended)  to  the  knowledge  of 
secret  things  by  means  of  astrology,  divination,  6cc.  were  d'eclarad-  to 
be  an  abomination  to  the   Lord.    r6M  rWVb^  HVl^  rQJTLn   O, 
kitoabath  Jsuq^jh  col  oseeh  eeleh :  For  all  who  do  these  things  are  an 
abomination  to  Jehovah,  Deut.  xviii.  12.     How  then,  I  pray,  can 
there  be   ^  many  circumstances  firom.  which  we  may  conclude  that 
Jacob  was  an  astrologer  ?"     With  the  same  propriety  might  we  say 
that  light  is  darkness,  or  any  contraries  the  same  thing.'  After  all  the 
agreement  which  Sir  .W-  seems  to  perceive  between  tne  figures  on  the 
Egyptian  and  other  ancient  zodiacs  \  and  the  figures  used  by  Jacob  in 
his  Benediction  pronounced  just  before  his  death,  the  coincidence  is, 
I  fear,  imaginary.     I  will  not  at  present  take  upon  me  to  inquire 
whether  the  figures  upon  the  ancient  .celestial  globes  were  hierogly-i 
phic,  or  drawn  for  the  same  purposi?  as  tliose  on  modem  globus,,  for 
the  classification  of  the  stHis :  J  b^liev^  it;  i$  pretty  generally  .aUowed^ 
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diat  the  uninitiated  were  taught  to  beliere  many  absurdities  respecting 
the  intelligences^  that  resided  in,  and  presided  overy  certain  stars  and 
planets ;  but  the  i^yttimg  and  ni^^nrtti  were  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  Mythos,  under  which  all  tne  religion  of  their  deluded  followers 
was  veiled  :  ^ey  well  knew  that  Osins  and  Isis,  Typhon  and  Oru$» 
and  the  whole  rabblement  of  gods^  goddesses,  giants,  &c.  were  mere 
men  and  women  ;  and  their  Theomachia  no  more  than  the  petty 
warfare  of  a  few  savage  tribes   of   violent  men  ;   historical  facts, 
recorded  by  Thoth  and  the  Cabiri  in  hieroglyphics,  or  in  a  kind  of 
writing,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  knowledge  of  these 
things  to  a  few,  who  thereby  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  their 
fellow-'men,  as  enabled  them  to  obtain  honors,  wealth,  and  empire,  at 
the  expense  of  the  morals  and  happiness  of  the  multitude.      The 
managers  of  this  politico-religious  system  went  by  various  names  ;  all 
of  them>pretended  to  possess  powers,  more  than  human  ;  some  were 
augurs,  some  soothsayers,  some  astrologers,  some  pythons  or  ventrilo^ 
quists,  and  all  of  them  vile  impostors.     It  was  therefore  impossible  to 
be  an  astrologer,  in  those  times,  without  being  a  vile  pers6n,  nDihil* 
There  were  no  books  of  astrology,  from  which  Jacob  might  learn  to 
dabble  in  the  futile  art ;  if  he  knew  any  thing  respecting  it,  he  must 
have  acquired  it  by  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri ; 
in  which  case  he  would  have  learned  that  the  whole  was  a  deception, 
practised  on  the  vulgar,  for  political  purposes;'  and  that  before  aJriy 
one  could  become  a  professed  astrologer,  he  must  determine  to  be  a 
villain.     Ii  believe  that  no  person  who  has'considei^d  the  history  of 
the  most  ancient  nations,  will  think  I  have  overcharged  the  picture 
of  those  ancient  quack  doctors, — If  Jacob  was  an  astrologer,  ind  the 
49th  chapter  of  Genesis  a  collection  of  astrological  sentences,'  how 
can  any   one  be  so  inconsistent  as  to'  suppose,   that  the  •  patfiarcli 
would  break  out,  in  the  midst  of  such  an  unintelligible  jargon  o€ 
impiety,  into  that  kpostr<^he  ?— "  For  thy  salvation  have  I'  yrkited 
O  ^Jehovah.*'     I  d6ubt  not  that  Sir  W,  has  sufficient  tfandor'to 
acknowledge,   that'  *•  an  astrologer,   who  considered  himself  under 
the  influence  of  the  planet  Saturn,"-  would  make  such  an  exclamation 
as  that  above  witli  a  very  ill  gtace  ;  and  since  all  who  do  any  of  those 
superstitious  and  irreligious  mings  are  the  detestation  of  JfeHOVAH,  it 
is  not  possible  that  Jacfcib  should  have  at  all  referred  to  astroloj^yi  in  the 
last  benediction  pronounced  upon  his  children.  •  .t   - 

.  Sitice  Kircber  and  l>upuis  only  pretend  "  that  the  embletais  which 
were,  painted' on  the  standards  of  die  tribes  in  the  camp  of  the  Hebrews, 
were  no  other  than  the  zodiacal  signs,"  No.  yi.  p.  868.  it  bet**ar^s 
want  i)f-  thought  in  Sir  W.  D,  to  suppose  his  hypothesis  can  gain 
any  tfain^  by  such  precisions ;  or  even  by  the  opinions  of 
Rabbi  Kimchi  and  Aben'£zra:  we  know  the  authority  of  tradi- 
tion among  die  Jews  was,'  in  th^  days  of  the  MesSl^;  so  great  thit 
they  had,  by  it,  rendered  the  vrohryov  ^ocm  oTho  e£fect  :-^nbt  so,  I 
hope,  with  Sir  W,  Drummi^d;  Bo*  is- a  scholar  and  a  Christian^ 
he  must  esteem  tradition  in  a  different  manner;  and-  it  appears  to  me, 
that  to  tead  what  Aben  Ezra  hassafld  on  this  subject,  and  KiWchi 
a^r  faim,  is  sufficient  tx>  cdtivince  any  one  that  the  whole  is  an 
mfottiufed  conjecture,  and  df  '|k>  moi^  -authority  ib  the  present  case. 
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dian  the  Jewish  legends  respecting.  Ogg,  king  of  Bashan.  Are'^JHi 
wxiUum  and  standard,  strictly  s^onymous  terms  ?  Was  the  degel  ^tl 
ensign  like  that  carried  by  the  sub-lieutenants  in  our  marching  regi* 
ments,  or  a  smaller  one  like  that  carried  by  a  comet  of  dragoons  I 
Was  it  like  the  eagles  of  the  Roman  legions,  in  short,  was  it  a  flag 
or  an  image  ?  'fhere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  standards 
were  images  of  the  gods ;  and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  sacramentum, 
or  soldier's  oath,  was  taken  in  presence  of,  or  with  reference  to,  the 
military  standard  among  the  Romans;  and  their  standards  were 
effigies  of  the  gods,  or  deified  emperors ;  whence  it  is  evident,  that 
the  standard  was  used  for  a  religious  purpose,  as  well  as  for  a  military 
one,  and  indeed  the  same  superstitious  usage  continued  after  the 
Empire  became  nominally  Christian  :  but  it  could  not  be  used  in  this 
manner  by  the  Jews  ;  for  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  decalogue  they 
were  forbidden  to  make  any  likeness  of  any  thing  in  the  Heavens,  the 
Carth,  or  the  Waters,  Exod.  xx.  4.  I  know  it  hiay  be  said,  that  ^it 
j^htbition  had  respect  only  to  images  made  for  purposes  of  idolatry. 
Without  faiqutring  whether  this  be  strictly  true  or  not ;  I  ask,  for  what 
other  purposes  were  images  n^ade  at  that  early  period?  were  the 
ancient  people  so  famous  lor  statuary  and  painting,  as  to  have  images 
and  pictures  for  adorning  their  tents  ?  no  — so  destitute  were  they  of 
artists  of  this  kind,  that  the  history  informs  us  the  persons  who  exe- 
cuted the  curious  work  for  the  Tabernacle,  &c.  were  inmiediately 
taught  by  God,  Exod:  xxviii.  3.  and  xxxi.  1—6.  Painting  was  not 
then  so  common  as  it  is  now  ;  and  all  statues  and  paintings  exhibited 
to  public  view,  in  those  early  times,  were  used  for  purposes  of  super« 
stition  only  ^  it  is  therefore  more  than  probable  that  the  ^^*T  had  no 
image  whatever  upon  it,  and  that  Aben  Ezra's  account  is  nothing 
more  than  conjecture.  The  Israelites  were  not  at  liberty  to  make 
images  for  standards,  or  to  have  even  the  cherubic  figures  wrought 
upon  them ;  because  this  would  have  been  to  make  to  themselves  the 
likeness  of  things  which  were  forbidden  in  the  second  commandment. 
Therefore,  since  the  standards  of  the  heatlien  were  undeniably  used 
for  superstitious  and  idolatrous  purposes,  the  Israelites  could  not  make 
standards  in  imitation  of  theirs,  without  setting  at  naught  the  law  of 
God.  And  whatever  the  degel  was,  they  could  have  no  image 
depicted  upon  it  without  a  positive  command  from  God.  But  as  t£e 
Scriptures  are  totally  silent  respecting  the  subject,  the  conjectures  of 
Sir  W.  Drummond,  Kircher,  Dupuis,  Kimchi,  Aben  Ezra,  and  the 
ancient  doctors,  are  of  little  more  authority  than  the  Arabian  Nights* 
Entertainments,  or  any  other  Romance. 

Yet  I  readily  acknowledge  that  there  is  something  wonderfully 
striking  in  the  mann^  in  which  Sir  W.  has  arranged  the  subject ;  and  " 
he  certainly  has  learned  names  on  his  side :  General  Valiancy  in  his 
Collectanea  de  rebus  Htbernicis^  and  Dr.  Hales  in  his  Analysts  of 
Chronology,  have  advanced  similar  opinions ;  but  I  maintain  that  the 
coincidence  of  Jacob's  figurative  language  with  the  figures  painted 
upon  the  zodiac,  is  not  sufficient  for  Sir  W's  purpose — Men  may  be 
very  learned,  and  yet  may  not  reason  correctly  upon  all  subjects.  The 
figures  on  the  zodiac  might  as  easily  be  copied  from  Jacob's  speechi 
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as  Jacob's  speech  from  the  zodiac  :  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  can 
prove  tb0  existence  of  such  a  painted  zodiac  in  that  early  age  ;  yet  is 
not  this  necessary  to  Sir  W,  D's  hypothesis  ? — I  have  been  somewhat 
accustomed'to  mathematical  deduction,,  and  on  subjects  of  Theology, 
the  Bible  is  my  Elementary  Treatise  —  in  it  are  conuined  all  mj 
axioms,  postulates,  and  definitions^  by  the  aid  of  which  I  must  try 
every  question.  I  am  at  least  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Geometry 
to  know,  that  two  magnitudes,  each  equal  to  a  third  magnitude,  cannot 
be  unequal  between  themselves ;  and  I  am  equally  certain,  by  the 
Elements  of  Theology,  that  no  man  can  be  an  astrologer  and  a 
servant  of  Jbiiovah  at  the  same  time  ;  because  I  learn  from  the  Bible 
that  every  astrologer  is  the  detestation  of  Jehovah  !  The  bene- 
diction pronounced  by  Jacob  upon  his  children  could  not  therefore  be 
an  astrological  jargon.  —  Sir  W,  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
language  and  manners  of  the  oriental  people,  to  hesitate  in  allowing 
the  much  greater  reason  there  is  to  suppose  that  Jacob  propheticaUj 
described  the  dispositions  atad,  circumstances  of  his  offspring,  in  the 
highly  figurative  language  so  common  in  oriental  compositions,  than 
'  to  suppose  the  Meners^le  Patriarch  influenced  by  astrological  notions. 


Newcastle  on  Tj/ne^  Aug,  1812. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  A  PASSAGE  IN  VIRGIL.    • 

JLf  the  following  attempt  to  explain  a  passage  in  Virgil  is  thought 
DiroTthy  of  a  place  in  your  Journal,  it  will  mcrease  the  diligence 
of 

TIRO. 

In  the  third  book  of  the  -^neid,  when  -^Eneas  suddenly  appears 
before.  Andromache,  she  inquires  for  Ascanius  with  pardcular 
earnestness. 

Quid  piier  Ascanius?  superatne  et  vescitnr  aura?  539. 

Qttefn  tibi  jam  Troja = — •— 

Ecqnae  jaui  poero  est  amiane  ctira  parentis  ? 
£cqnid  in  antiqiiam  virtutem  aenimosaiie  ▼irilcs 
Et  pater  i£neas  et  avnnculns  excitat  Hector? 

Possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  340th  line  was  left  unfinished 
by  the  negligence  of  Virgil,  or  that  it, was  mutilated  by  the  inat 
tention  of  his  transcribers,  some  critics  have  endeavoured  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  but    their  efforts   do  not  appear  to  have  been 
successful. ' 

For  the  supposition  that,  had  Virgil  intended  to  finish  this  line/ 
he  would  have  written 

Quern  tibi  jam  Troja  salvum  famante  tenebas, 


■  See  note  on  this  passage  in  the  Delphic  Edition. 
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but  that  he  designedly  left  it  imperfect,  the  following  reasons 
may  be  given. 

Virgil's  peculiar  excellence  consists  in  those  delicate  touches 
of  nature,  which  immediately  penetrate  the  heart.  He  nevtr  ne- 
glects an  opportunity  of  showing  his  tenderness,  and  he  dwells  with 
evident  satisfaction  on  every  pathetic  circumstance.  -Hence  it 
appears  that,  when  Virgil  seems  to  overlook  any  occasion  for 
displaying  the  tenderness  of  his  feelings,  the  reader  should  doubt 
his  own  knowledge  of  the  passage,  and  not  accuse  Virgil  of  want 
of  taste. 

Andromache,  a  mother  who  had  lost  her  only  son  at  the  cap«* 
ture  of  Troy,  inquires  concerning  the  fate  of  Ascanius,  who,  we 
are  told  *,  was  of  the  same  age.  with  her  son  whom  he  greatly  resem- 
bled, but  who  had  survived  the  destruction  of  his  native  city* 

This  inquiry  afforded  Virgil  an  opportunity  for  indulging  his 
natural  tenderness,  and  he  has  not  neglected  it.  He  represents 
Andromache  asking  whether  Ascanius  still  survived  :  she  knew  * 
he  was  not  slain  at  Troy,  and  she  proceeds  to  say  so ; 

'       Qucm  tibi  jam  Troja  i^alvtiip  funiarite  tenebas; 

but  the  contrast  between  the  fate  of  Astyanax,  and  that  of  Asca- 
nius, rises  before  her  imagination  ^  all  a  hapless  mothet's  feelings^ 
strangle  her  utterance,  and  she  will  not  touch  the  string  which 
reverberates  only  her  own  misfortunes.. 

If  the  imperfect  state  of  this  verse  is  ascribed  to  this  cause^ 
instead  of  a  defect,  it  becomes  a  beauty. 

Tet  again,  when  Andromache  asks  if  Ascanius  imitates  the 
virtues  of  ^neas  and  Hector,  the  recollection  that  she  once  hoped 
her  son  would  equal  their  fame,  completely  overpowers  her }  she 
breaks  off  with  tears  and  long  lamentation,  -  which  not  even  the 
sudden  presence  of  a  beloved  friend  could  restrain ; 

Taliu  fundebat  lacrymans,  loDgoaque  ciebat 
Innassum  fletus.  — ■ —  ■ 

Ireland  J  Sept.  24.  1812. 
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Remarks  on  the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace^  and  an  inquity  into  the 

necessary  qual^ations/or  a  Poet. 

1  o  admonish  the  young  men  of  his  day,  and   especially  the 
Fisos,  against  the  too  prevalent  rage  for  becoming  poets,  without 
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*  From  1.  341.  it  is  evident  that  Andromache  was  infoimed  of  the  loss  of 
Creusa :  hence  w^  may  cdnchiie  tliat  she  was  acquainted  with  the  circomstanceft 
of  their  flight  and  consequently  with  the  escape  of  Ascanius. 
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being  poASessed  of  the  necessary  qualifications,  namely,  a  must* 
cal, ear,  refined  taste,  sound  judgment,  and  discriminating  sense, 
joined  with  a  proper  portion  of  fancy  5  and  not  in  order  to 
disclose  the  mysteries  of  the  poetic  art  to  the  *  profane 
vulgar',  was  the  object  of  Horace  in  penning  this  celebrated 
performance.  > 

Hence  his  reiterated  sarcasms  against  the  would-be-poets  of 
his  age;  his  observations  on  the  perfidious  attractions  of  the 
Muse  and  the  danger  of  the  illusion,  under  which  a  poet  labors 
when  he  makes  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  own  verses.  As 
otir  age  too  is  not  without  an  amazing  portion  of  competitors  Tor 
poetical  fame,  the  remarks  that  then  flowed  from  his  didactic 
and  satiric  pen,  conjoined  with  what  we  ourselves  are  here^about 
to  offer,  may  possibly  be  of  some  service  at  least  to  the  rising 
generation,  if  not  to  the  more  hardened  votaries  of  the  Muse. — 
That  so  many  qualities,  as  are  above  enumerated,  should  be 
requisite  for  the  formation  of  a  poet,  may  at  a  prima  facie  view, 
appear  hardly  probable,  but  if  we  examine  each  and  all  of  them, 
we  shall  find  them  strictly  necessary. 

1st.  Let  me  ask,  who,  without  having  an  ear  for  music,  can 
frame  flowing  and  harmonious  lines  ?  who  can  be  conscious  of 
the  varied  beauties  proceeding  from  the  arrangement  of  periods 
and  harmony  of  rhythm  ?  who  can  know  the  just  position  of  dactyls 
and  spondees  so  as  to  give  their  verse -a    musical  and  poetic 
effect  r    who,,  in  fine,  can  duly  comprehend  that  most  difficult 
part  of  the  art,  versification  ? — Hence  chiefly  it  was  that  Cicero 
.  was  led  to  say  poeta  ndscitur^  orator  fity  because  any  person  pos- 
sessing a  competent  portion  of  sense  and  natural  abilities  may  by 
intense  study  become  eminent  in  almost  any  profession  of  lifej 
but  to  make  oneself  a  poet  is  a  very  different  thing,  for  it  has 
never  been  believed  that  any  quantum  of  application  would  fur- 
nish us  with  a  good  ear,  or  any  other  sense  which  nature  has 
denied  us. — In  a  word,  a  musical  or  poetic  ear  might  be  compared  to 
good  birth,  which  as  Edmund  Howe,  the  antiquary,  with  truth 
observes,  is  a  possession  that  neither  wealth,   nor  -learning,  nor 
splendid  actions,  nor  advancement  to  the  highest  posts  of  honor^ 
can  per  se  procure  or  constitute.     «*  A  man  may  be  created  a  peer, 
but  no  king  can  make  him  a  gentleman ;  his  birth  and  descent 
alone  constitute  him  such." 

Having  thus  exemplified  the  first  point,  and  the  impossibility 
of  possessing  it  otherwise  than  as  a  natural  endowment,  we 
proceed  to  (2d)  refined  taste;  which  is  evidently  necessary  in 
poetry  and  every  thing  else  connected  with  the  sacred  nine ;  for  it 
is  this  alone  which  will  mark  and  constitute  the  distinction  be- 
tween minds  of  equal  and  similar  culture. 

3d.  Correct  judgment  and  discriminating  sense  must  be  deemed 
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indispensable,  for  what  else  can  prevent  the  absurdities  into  which 
almost  all  young  poets  -  fall  ?  what  else  keeps  them  clear,  w:hen 
shunning  one  fault,  from  gliding  into  another  ?  (v.  24?,  et  seq») 
«  not  to  be  formal  they  become  negligent ;  for  fear  of  seeming 
to  creep  they  lose  themselves  in  the  clouds;  they  rant  to  be 
sublime,  and  are  absurd  for  the  sake  of  novelty  !'*  WeilaiicCs  Hypo^ 
thesis  of  the  A.  P.  of  Horace,  The  source  of  these  faults  is 
evidently  the  want  of  sense  and  judgment,  which  like  the 
Saiftowov  of  Socrates,  perpetually  signifies  to  us  ra  jiasv  ypoi^uv^  t^ 
Se  /ttij  ypoL^uv. — ^The  junction  of  Fancy  with  the  foregoing  is  ne- 
cessary, in  as  much  as  it  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  poetry  aad 
relieves  it  from  prosaic  languor. 

But  to  return  to  our  author.  Horace  commences  this  epistle 
with  a  Socratic  turn  extremely  likely  to  awaken  the  attention  of 
the  younger  Piso.  He  exposes  in  its  full  absurdity  the  essential 
fault  which  in  a  bad  poem  will  be  more  prominent  than  in  any 
other  work  of  art,  and  which  bad  poets  are  incapable  of  curing. 
Thei/  do  not  know  haix)  to  compose  a  whole  ;  they  commence  with 
one  image  and  finish  with  another,  and  their  works  are  patched 
up  of  ill  assorted  pieces  which  cannot  be  made  to  unite  and 
harmonise. 

In  verses  14  and  ^4>  he  points  out  the  common  faults  against 
the  rule  of  ufiitj/f  and  the  usual  errors  of  young  poets  rin  ver.  38 
he  exhorts  those  who  wish  to  write,  thoroughly  to  examine  their 
own  powers,  and  not  to  rush  blindly  and  precipitantly  into  the 
toil  of  composition. 

A  young  man,  who  must  probably  be  destitute  of  experience 
and  ripeitess  of  thought,  and  who  has  not  yet  had  time  to  drink 
deeply  of  the  Athenian  and  Roman  fountains  or  the  modem 
springs  of  improved  science  and  polished  Belles  Lettres,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  form  a  right  judgment  on  any  subject  of 
literature.  Such  a  person  should  be  cautious  that  he  does  not 
presume  too  much  on  the  powers  which  he  may  fancy  he  pos- 
sesses, and  which  may  have  received  the  praises  of  friends  and 
relations,  who,  as  we  all  know,  are  too  generally  disposed  to 
flatter  and  to  cherish  what  perhaps  some  foolish  mistake,  arising 
either  from  ignorance  or  partiality,  may  have  led  them  to  regard 
as  the  "  dawn  of  genius,"  as  it  is  called  j  such  a  person  should 
be  cautious  /lote?  he  suffers  himself  to  be  seduced  to  spend  his  hours  ' 
in  the  attempt  of  camposinj:  pieces  on  high  jUmn  and  drffictdt 
subjects,  which  he  is  often  induced  to  do  merely  because  at  school 
or  afterwards  at  college,  some  parts  of  his  early  productions  may 
have  received  the  approbation  of  his  tutor  j  but  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  ability  to  make  a  good  or  a  pretty  Latin  verse  now 
and  then  is  by  no  means  sufficient  encouragement  to  continue  to 
woo  the  muse,  and  to  proceed  to  the  paido  major  a  ^  unless  in- 
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deed  the  party  actually  possess,  (independent  of  his  own  ideas 
and  fancy  respecting  his  talents)  every  one  of  the  requisites  before 
premised. 

But  doubly  cautious  should  he  be,  who  unrewarded  with  any 
such  praise  as  we  have  alluded  to,  has  been  reptdsed  in.  his  earlier 
onsets — onsetfs  which  may  have  been  labored  with  excessive  pains, 
anxiety,  and  research  \  doubly  cautious,  we  say,  should  he  be  how 
he  wastes  in  an  idle  and  unprofitable  pursuit  (and  one  moreover 
whose  attainment  is  completely  problematical)  that  irreparable 
iim^f  which  if  properly  directed,  and  employed  with  equal  assi^ 
duttyy  would  have  led  him  through  the  depths  of  Science^  and 
rendered  him  familiar  with  the  most  elegant  and  the  most  diffi* 
ctdt  authors  of  antiquity. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Editor,  we  will  at  some  future 
opportunity  renew  and  proceed  with  these  strictures  on  the  poetic 
art,  but  before  the  subject  is  for  the  present  dismissed,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  state,  that  the  object  of  ^his  Essay  is  by  no  means  to 
discourage  the  exertion  of  y(wtliful  talenty  Ijut  on  the  contraryt 
to  direct  it  to  a  noore  profitable,  a  more  easily  attained,  and  an 
eqtially  hqnorable  object  of  ambition — an  object  which  will  afford 
permanent  and  substantial  satisfaction,  while  the  pursuit  of  the 
Mu^,  even  when  successful,  would  afford  at  best,  unless  we  soar 
infinitely  above  mediocrity,  but  fugitive  applause: 

Sept.  Sth,  1812.  .     CRITO,  . 
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By  JOHN  PEARSON,''  A.M, 

Fellow  of  King's  College^  afterwards  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester, 

KJISVEU    B£FORE    PJIINTEI^* 

LONDOX, 
Printed  foi*  Qeorgf  Sflwlnidge,  at  the  Tree  Goldeu  Flo\Ycr  De  Lucet 

in  Little  Britain,  \7 11, 

When  ye  pray,  say,  Our  Father.     Luke  vi.  2. 

Xf  the  Church  should  suffer  in  the  Fury  of  a  distempered  and  dis- 
tracted StatCi  it  is  so  far  from  wonder,  that  it  were  the  greatest  if  it 
sI)onld  not|  as  being  a  Vessel  that  hath  hardly  escaped  Shipwrecks 


'  We  shsill  present  our  Readers  with  many  other  of  Bishop  Pearsqn's  smallef 
tracts  and  conununications;  chronologically  arranged. 
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even  on  the  calmest  Seas,  If  those  Persons  who  serve  at  the  Akar 
should  themselves  be  made  a  sajcrifice,  their  Enemies  could  raise  no 
Admiration  in  them,  who  know  they  do  but  follow  that  City  of  God 
Jerusalenh  even  Jerusalem  that  killed  the  Prophets  and  Stoned  theni 
that  were  sent  unto  her.  If  their  Sacred  Junctions,  should  he 
Irreverently  invaded  and  the  Ministry  of  Reconciliation  Prophaned  by 
a  Promiscuous  Intrusion,  the  Sin  were  great,  though  it  were  not  new  i 
Strange  fire  is  as  old  as  Nad'ab  and  Abinuj  and  the  dldestof  the  people 
have  Jeroboam  for  their  Patron.  If  they  should  Conspire  to  dis-robe 
the  Spouse  of  Christ,  to  disinherit  the  Church,  and  say,  Let  us  take 
to  our  selves  the  Houses  of  God  in  Possession,  this  is  as  Old  as  Edom^ 
and  Moaby  and  Gebal^  and  Amaleck.  Dion^sius  has  taught  them  how- 
to  jeer  oflF^/if/wVer's  Cloak  and  the  Beard  of  j^sctdapius.  Nay  some  6f 
our  Selves,  like  Statues  of  Victoria^  see^  ready  to  deliver  diem  with 
our  own  Hands.  If  they  should  come  closer  yet  (as  the  Devil  drew 
near  to  Job)  and  study  to  Rob  them  of  their  Learning  too,  it  hath 
been  done  before.  Alas,  the  Aposute  Jm/w»  would  be  their  Predecefrp 
sor :  Nay  if  thpy  should  attempt-  it  by  Arms,  the  Turks  did  as  much 
long  since  in  tlie  Eastern^  and  the  Goths  an^  Vandals  in  the  WeHem 
Church.  But  that  they  should  take  away  our  Prayers  too,  the^proper 
Weapons  of  our  Church,  this  is  beyond  all  Precedent.  What,  are  ^e 
such  Recusants  that  we  must  be  thus  disarmed?  Or  may  it  not- be 
La^if^ll  to  put  up  our  Petitions,  no  not  to  God  ?  What  must  we  have 
an  Arbitrary  service  too  ?  Or  is  Common  Prayer  to  be  taken  in  the 
Hebrew  Dialect  for  Prophane  ?  Are  they  so  highly  offended  with  the 
Name  of  Priest,  that  they  will  take  away  our  Morning  and  Evening 
Sacrifice  I  And  not  leave  us  so  much  as  the  Calves  of  our  Lips  I  Oup 
Persons  I  confess  may  be  Obnoxious,  and  Gold  and  Silver  may  be  a 
Sin.  But  the  Innocent  Prayers,  what  have  they  deserved?  !How 
have  they  offended  Man,  when  so  often  Appeased  God  ?  Or  at  what 
Bar  shall  they  be  Condemned,  which  have  been  Daylv  admitted  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace  ?  Did  the  Authors  give  their  Bodies  to  the  Fire, 
that  their  books  should  be  Burned  I  Or  were  such  Reliques  of  Mar- 
tyrs ever  disallowed  ?  Did  Reverend  Cranmer  therefore  first  Sacrifice 
his  Hand,  because  it  had  a  part  in  the  Liturgy  ?  If  nothing  else 
methinks,  Mr.  CalvitCs  Approbation  should  keep  it  from  an  utter 
Abolition,  or  it  must  be  a  through  Reformation  indeed,  that  must 
Reform  Geneva  from  Superstition.  But  former  Liturgies  have  been 
Erroneous,  and  the  Prayers  of  our  Church  may  have  some  Spice  per, 
haps  of  Malignity  in  them  :  The  Bishops  had  a  hand  in  it.  What  think 
you  if  the  Conjuring  in  the  Litany  haili.  raised  all  tliese  Storms  in  the 
Common-wealth  ?  What  say  you  if  praying  for  all  that  Travel  by 
Land  or  Water  hath  brought  so  much  Ammunition  from  beyond  the 
Seas  ?  What  if  the  Prayer  to  deliver  the  King  frcwn  all  his  Enemies, 
were  the  cause  of  his  Separation  from  his  Great  Council  ?  Indeed  if 
this  be  True,  tliere  is  some  Cause  why  our  Liturgy  should  be  expunged, 
but  that  any  should  wrest  from  us  the  Prayer  of  our  Lord,  .works 
luch  a  degree  of  Admiration,  as  it  goes  beyond  Belief.  What  Simeon 
would  suffer  his  Saviour  to  be  pujlpd  out  of  his  Arms  ?  What  Gadoe 
r$n^s  are  these  to  strive  to  turn  him  out  of  their  Coasts  ?  Qki  dedit 
vivfir^  docuit  et  orare  (sgith  St,  C^riafi.J   -  His  ptay^r  Qught  to,  be  as 
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dear  as  oar  Lift.  Whcrrefore  did  the  Aposlks  ask  bat  diat  we  mMn 
Learn  ?  Why  were  thej  so  Igaorant,  but  that  we  might  know  ?  For 
one  of  his  Disciples  satd  ante  him»  Lord^  teach  ue  to  Pray^  (Verse  the 
Isty)  And  he  said  unto  thein,  to4^  ue  fray^  tay^  Owr  Father*  la 
which  Words  three  things  are  Observable. 

K  IndeternmaHo  temporise  '<tntt  w'^Miyx*^*  When  ye  #««»  n^«n. 
Pray.  ^fxi^^» 

2.     DetermtuUio  OrMonis^  Aiytn  say.  Aiym* 

Si    Indzviduatio  dettrminationis^  urtirt^  iftiv,  ^^''H 

In  the  Mesaical  Law  the  Duty  of  Prayer  was  not  so  Absoltitely 
and  Expressly  commanded ;  there  was  no  General  Precept  clearly 
obliging  all  the  Children  of  Israel  to  a  Petitionary  Invocation  ex« 

fiessly  Propounded  in  the  Covenant,  insomuch  that  the  Excelleat 
ndustry  of  the  Masters  of  the  JevoSj  who  have  Marshalled  out  of  the 
Law '6 13  distinct  Commands  have  not  found  out  one  for  Prayer,  and 
Abtdensis  after  all  his  Laborious  Comments  upon  Moses,  by  which  h« 
puts  as  it  were  another  Veil  upon  his  Face,  with  a  fond  Wariness* 
concludes  that  quasi  nunquam  tnve^iitur.     Indeed  the  Prophets  who 
were   somewhat  on   the   brighter   side  of  the    Cloud    commanded 
Men   to  call   upon  God^  either  Jiir6XvT»9y    or    with    Limitation    oT 
Times  or   Causes,  but  a  Constant  and  perpetual  Duty  of  Prayer 
was  not  Imposed  by  any  known  Divine  Injunction  'till  under  the 
Gospel.      For  the    Law    once   delivered,    and  understood  only  as 
the  State  of   the  People  then  required,  did  not  evidently  crave  a 
epecial  and  perpetual  aid  from  Heaven,  for  the  performance  of  ie» 
neither  was  there  then  such  a  disproportion  between  die  Promises  and 
Precepts  but  that  the  Obedience  to  the  one  might  work  with  some 
Modesty  and  expectation  of  the  other ;  Besides  if  the  most  Ferventl 
Prayers  had  then  been  added  to  the  most  exact  Obedience  they  could 
have  wrought  no  absolute  certainty  of   the  Les^al   Promises,  God 
having  prepared  a  far  greater  than  they  generally  Expected  or  he 
plainly  Propounded.     But  the  heighth  of  that  iSiie  and  InheFene 
Sanctity  which  we  are  called  to  under  the  Gospel  evidently  requires 
the  perpetual  Influence  of  Heaven,  the  Continual  Assistance  of  the 
Spirit  of  God :  And  yet  the  Infinite  Disproportion  of  our  Duty  with 
Ae  Reward  Revealed  now  challengeth  die  Supply  of  Petitions  even 
upon  supposal  <^  the  most  Exact  Obedience.      Indeed  the  Jewish 
Sacrifices  were  in  a  manner  Ceremonial  or  Symbolical  Prayers.     As 
Orpkeusy  and  Zoroaster  used  their  Suffumigations ;  Hence  the  Greek 
iSff«  without  change  of  a  letter  is  made  the  Latin  Ara.  So  Christ  is 
our  Altar  as  he  is  our  Intercessor.     Not  that  they  Prayed  not  undef 
the  Law,  or  that  they  were  not  obliged  upon  occasion.     I 
know  Invocation  hath  a  more  antient  origin,  at  least  froni  Gen.  4. 
the  days  of  Enosy   and  can  scarce  be  imagined  Younger  S6.  * 
than  Religion  her  self,  being  the  most  Proper  and  Natural 
Act    thereof^  as   Schools   observe,  and    therefore  all  the  Heathen 
Sages  exercised  themselves  therein  as  Porphyrins  testifies  of  the  Indian 
firachmansf  the  Persian  Magi,  and  the  Ureek  ThetUogi  and  the  first 
Authors  of  the  Massalian  Heresy  were  GentUeSy  as  Epiphanius  observes. 
So  did  tbe  J^tvs  iiv  succeeding  Ages,  uught  by   frequent    e^s^ 
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sionst  and  the  Examples  of  the  Prophets.    In  the  Temple  they  joyned 
them  with  their  Sacrifice,  in  their  Synagogues  with  Read- 
ing of  the  LraWy  which  are  therefore  called  by  PhilOf  ru  nmrm  n^^^- 
9r«;uif  ir(«rfvx^'**  ^^^  >n  ^'^^^  Proseucha's  or  Oratories,  which  tv^^^uu 
were  as  Chappels  of  Ease  out  of  their  Cities  they  used  them 
alone.    Besides  their  ordinary  Devotions,  it  is  not  Improbable  that 
the  most   Eminent  of  their  Doctors  as  they  Instructed  their  Disci* 
pies  in  the  Knowledge  of  the  Law,  so  they  prescribed  or  directed 
their  Prayers,  for  Sohts  Detis  docere  pottut^  ut  se  vellet  orari.    And 
therefore  from  whom  we  Receive  the  Kevelation  of  the  Will  of  God* 
we  cannot  but  desire  to  be  Taught  to  Pray  according  to  it.     That 
St.  John  the  Baptist  taught  his  Disciples  and  the  Disciples  of  our 
Lord  (sooie  of  whom  had  belonged  to  John  before)  desired  as  much 
of  his. 

One  of  his  Disciples  said  unto  him.  Lord  teach  us  to  Pray,  as  John 
also  taught  his  Disciples,  which  Request  as  we  cannot  Imagine  could 
be  denied, -so  we  cannot  Conceive  any  more  than  Two  ways  to  grant  it« 
either  by  Forming  a  Prayer  for  them,  or  by  delivering  them  Rules 
and  Directions  how  to  frame  one.  Now  our  Savioiu*  takes  the  Former 
way,  not  laying  down  any  Precepts,  but  delivering  them  a  certain  Set- 
Form,  a  Prayer  of  it  self^  and  a  Pattern  for  others,  which  is  the  second 
Observable  in  the  Text.  Determinatio  OraHonis,  He  eives  them  not 
a  Directory,  but  a  Form ;  He  tells  tbem  ilot  homa  but  uohat  they  are  to 
say.     And  he  said  unto  diem,  ijohen  ye  Pray^  Say^  Our  Father^  &c. 

Thus  the  Sacerdotal  Benediction  and  Bedmal  Profession  were  deii* 
▼ered  in  an  Express  Form,  and  the  Psalms  of  Davids  (of  which  St. 
Jerome  hath  observed  Four  to  be  Intituled  Prayers,)  were  a  Standing 
Part  of  the  Jetvisk  Liturgy ;  the  70  Disciples  who  were  sent  to  Prea<£ 
the  Gospel,  Luk,  10.  were  all  to  use  one  Short  Benediction  as  it  were 
before  Sermon.  St.  Paul  concludes  almost  all  his  Epistles  with  one 
Form  of  Prayer,  yet  I  hope  his  Spirit  was  of  no  bad  invention.  Justin 
Martyr  one  of  the  eldest  Sons  of  the  Primitive  Church  mentions  their 
K«iiM^  ivx^u  their  Common-Prayers,  and  TetiuUian  hath  left  us  the 
Heads  of  tlieir  Ordinary  Prayers  for  the  Heathen  Emperors.  Vitam 
Prolixanif  imperium  Securum^  Domitm  Tutayjh  Exercitus  Fortes,  Senatum 
Fidelem,  Populum  Probum,  Orhem  Quietum,  Thus  they  Prayed  for  the 
Prosecutors  of  the  Church,  more  than  some  of  us  will  do  for  the  Defen* 
der  of  the  Faith. 

Constantine  the  Great,  whose  Portraicture  was  stamped  on  his  Coin 
in  a  Posture  of  Prayer,  had  his  iv^r/iuuf  £ii;g«(  composed  with  stndy 
and  Premeditation, '  Hux^kq  ivtkrfMv^  rtn  tmV  tm  Bmt-iMtw  $t»»9  irXn^mk 
«an}i)«  (saith  Euseb.)  he  duly  said  his  set  aiid  appointed  Prayers  with 
his  Houshold.  Some  have  thought  the  Emperor  our  Country  Man. 
Certainly,  there  cannot  be  a  more  proper  Description  of  our  present 
Constantine*  Nay  besides^  he  Penn'd  a  Form  of  Prayer  to  be  said  by 
all  his  Armies.    And  it  ended  thus,  r«»  nfiin^M  b^ktiAm  K«v0-T«iWiMr» 

^ifXiirttHMt  wrtrnfuSnu   Give  me  leave  not  only  to  Translate  ^tvrw 
it  into  oor  Language,  but  into  our  Affections^  and  Devo-  fMyiAmH, 
tioos  also.     We  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  to  preserve  omr 
King,   and  his  Royal  Issue  amongst  us  boUi  safe  and  Tictorious. 
Thus  die  first  Christian  Monarch  was  Zealous  of  the  Skt  Prayers 
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of  the    C!iurch,  and   they   that  strike   at  one,  will  not  spare  the 
other ;  and  yet  such  there  be,  who  instead  of  Buyers  and  Sellers, 
whip  the  very  Prayers  out  of  the  Temple,  turn  them  out  of  their 
House  with  their  new  Divinity,  sweeping  out  all  good  Christianity ; 
all  Prayer  must  be  new,  and  lest  they   should  cont^ue,  must   be 
^ent  in  the  making,  expire  at  the  first  Breath,  and  pass  away    (as 
God  once  appeared)  in  a  Sound,  'for  fear  of  Idolatry.     Otherwise 
their  Christian  Liberty  is  Enthralled,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  is  fet- 
tered.    What  ?  Can  the  Issue  of  these  things  be  Momentaiy,  whose 
Causes  to  be  divided  are  continual,  and  Effects  Eternal ;   are  their 
Words  so  truly  "£««  Tm^Urrat,  that  they  fly  from  their  Lips  never  to 
Return  again  ?  What  is  our  Memory  Prophane,  that  when  we  kneel 
Unto    God  we    a:re   bound   to  forget  ?   Indeed  Enos  who    is   fo'st 
mentioned    to    call    upon    the    name   of   God    is    interpreted    by 
Euseb.  'ETrtJiia-fMif,  Forgetful.     But  if  we  should  conclude  it  from 
thence,  our  Argument  would  be  worse  than  his  Interpretation^    What 
are  these  but  Distempers  which  break  out  in  such  suddain    , 
fits  ?    and  Abortive  Meditations  which  are  conceived  and  Rom.  8. 
bom  together?    But  they  Object  we  know  not  what  we  ^^* 
should  pray  for  as  we  ought,  but  the  Spirit  it  self  maketh      ^ 
Intercession  for  us.      'Tis  true ;    so  no  Man  can  say  that  ^^    ^^*   *' 
Jesus  is  die  Lord,  u  e.  make  a   Right   Profession-  of  the 
Faith,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.   What,  shall  we  therefore  have  Extern* 
porary  Creeds  too,  and  stand  up,  and  begin  with  /  believe  at  a  ven» 
ture  ?  So  should  we  quickly  have  two  articles  cut  oflF ;  The  descent 
into  Hell  would  be  swallowed  up  immediately,  ,and  we  should  hear . 
no  more  of  the  Catholick  Church.     ^»Xu  rS  mnufutri,  (saith  St.  Paul,) 
I  will  Sing  with  the  Spirit'.    Were  it  not  excellent  Musick  to  hear 
them  Sing  Psalms  Extempore ;  and  those  who  yet  do  but  Read  to 

*  them  in  several.  Comei-s,  at  length  Dictate  "by  Inspiration  ?  But  this 
Opinion  is  not  altogether  so  gross,  it  hath  been  of  late  Refuted.  It 
is  lawful  now  to  hear  Divine  Service,  so  it  be  not  enjoyned.  A 
Set  Form  may  be  digested,  so  it  be  not  Commanded.  This  is  3, 
pure  Spirit  of  Disobedience,  the  Set  Form  it  self  may  be  harmless, 
add  but  a  little  Obedience  to  it,  and  then  it  is  Heinous.  They  have 
hit}t;erto  denied  Man  a  Power  to  make  any  thing  unlawful  by  Pro- 
hibiting, and  do  they  grant  him  a  Power,  to  make  something  tJnlawful 
by  Commanding?  Heretofore  they  have  told  us  that  Human  LaWs  can* 
not  bind  the  Conscience,  now  they  Distinguish  all  in  a  different 
Character,  to  do  tohat  theif  Command  iheif  cannot^  btit  Not  to  do  tke^ 
can*  Here  is  a  new  Legislative  Power  which  permit^  by  Forbidding 
and  Forbids  by  Conmianding,  a  strange  Sword  of  Justice  that  cuts 
with  the  Back,  and  Heals  with  the  Edge.  Th^y  may  as  well  say  that 
if  our  Sovereign  were  a  private  Man,  they  might  lay  down  their 
Arms,  but  being  He  is  their  King,  they  cannot  in  Conscience.  By 
this  we  may  see  what  strange  Divinity  we  aie  like  to  have,  if  the 

,  Spiritual  Lords  shall  be  divested  o£  their  Jurisdiction,  and  the  Tern* 
poral  possess  their  Chairs,  and  so  I  pass  to  the  third  thing  Observable. 
.  JJndividuatio  Determinationis.  The  particular  Forms  here  prescribed* 
the  Pater-Nostert  vahen  ve  pray,  say.  Our  Father,  &c.  Hei'e  some 
wiir scarce  be  persuaded  it  is  a  Prayer. at  all,  but  a  Pattern  only.  A 
Pattern  I.  confess.it  is,,  aod  so  I  understand  St.  Matthetx^s  <iir«$,-and 
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TertuTUarfs  Oratio  Leptima^  in  his  Book  de  Fi^a,  but  surely  it  is  a 
Prayer  too.>     Otherwise  our  Saviour  Christ,  should  Command  u» 
when  we  pray  not  to  pray.       For  he  said  lunto  them    when  ye 
pray^  say,  Our  Father.     So  that  this  is  a  kind  Of  Antichristian  Doc* 
trine  formally  opposing  Christ.     When  ye  fray  (says  he)  say^  Our 
Father.     But  they  say,  tohen  ye  say  our  Father^  ye  do^  not  pray.  Well 
this  being  Granted,  their  scrupulous  Conscience  thecks  them  still,  a 
Prayer  it  is  in  it  self  they  yield,  but  not  to  us.     Jt  is  not  lawful  to  use 
it  as  a  Prayer.    What,  not  lawful  ?   Is  there  any  Law  against  the 
Legislator?  It  Jiath  been  Innocent  near  1600  Years,  and  is  it  now 
grown  OflFensive  ?  can  the  Pretence  of  the  Spirit  thrust  out  that,  Qtii 
nulla  Sptritualior  Oratuh  as  St.  Cyprian  thinks  ?  Or  can  we  imagine 
that  that  ^ich  was  made  by  the  Son  to  be  presented  to  the  Father, 
should  be  interrupted  by'the  Holy  Ghost  ?  In  the  Primitive  times,  the 
onlj  Question  was,  whether  it  were  lawful  to  use  any  other  beside  it, 
BOW  the  Judges  are  changed,  they  are  let  free,  and  this  alone  is  ques«' 
tioned*     It  wis  of  late  vehemently  Objected  against  our  Liturgy, 
that  it  omitted  the  last  though  suspected »  clause,  now  it  is  accused  for 
admitting  the  Rest ;  before  it  was  a  Crime  to  want  a  piece,  and  now 
'lis  a  greater  to  have  it  alL     Ay,  but  we  never  Read  that  the  Apostles 
used  it.     It  is  true  we  never  Read  that  they  Baptized  any  in-  the 
Name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  this  is  the  Socinian's 
Argument  for  neglect  of  Baptism,     l^ay  in  this  our  Schismaticks  are 
more  Inconsequential  than  they.     They  using  the    N^ative 'Argu- 
ment only  to  exclude  all  Necessity,  these  to^  enforce  an  Unlawfulness. 
Now  there  is  a  large  Difference  between  Unlawful  and  Unnecessary. 
Besides,  though  we   Read  it  not  in  Scriptures,  yet  this  we  know 
tfiat  the  Primitive  Church  used  the  Lord's-Prayer  perpetually  at  the 
Eucharist,  and  this  Tradition  was  so  constant  that  St.  Jerom  doubts 
Bot  to  affirm  that  Christ  so  taught  his  Disciples.     Sic  docuit  Apostolos    *^ 
euos  ut  quotidie  in  Corporis  iUius  Sacrificio  audeant  loqui  Pater  Noster, 
saith  he  in  the  third  Advers,  Pelag,     For  the  further  Illustration  give 
me  leave  to  acqusunt  you  with  ia  piece  of  Antiquity  in  the  Infancy  of 
the  Church.     When  any  were  converted  to  Christianity,  they  first 
made  a  Profession  of  their  Faith,  and  a  promise  to  live  according  to 
it,  then  they  fasted  and  prayed  for  Remission  of  tlieir  former  Sins, 
which  done  they  were  Baptized,  and  immediately  after  being  brought 
to  the  Congregation,  received  the  Eucharist,  as  appears  out  of  Justin 
Martyr' %  Apology,  upon  which  St.  Jeom^  de  Baptismatis  Fonte^  Sur^ 
gentes  statim  in  prima  Corporis  Communione  Christi  dicunt  Dimitle 
nobis  debita  nostra.     His  meaning  is,  as  soon  as  they  were  Baptized 
they  Received  the  Communion,  and  saying  the  Lord's-Prayer  accord- 
ing to  Custom,  asked  God  forgiveness  of  their  Sins,  though  they  were 
forgiven  in  Baptism,  and  therefore  'tis  a  Ridiculous  Custom  in  the 
Romish  Mass,  that  the  Deacon  should  say.  Libera  nos  d  Maloy  and  not 
the  Priest,  lest  he  might  be  suspected  to  be  Guilty  of  some  Mortal 
Sin.     If  then  a  perpetual  and  Universal  Tradition  of  the  Catholick 
(Church  hath  any  Authority  in  respect  of  us ;  if  a  clear  and  express 
precept  of  Christ,  makes  the  thing  Commanded  beyond  Dispute,  how 
can  that  be  unlawful,  than  which  nothing  at  first  was  more  clearly 
I>elivere4  >  nothing  since  more  universally  received  of  us^  but  if  they 
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delight  so  in  their  Negative  Argumentations^  I  can  help  them  trith 
one  more  I  believe,  never  any  of  the  Fathers  said  it  was  Lawful* 
What  is  the  Reason  ?  They  were  better  Orators  than  so.  It  had  been 
a  cold  Expression  to  tell  themi  that  was  Lawful  which  no  Man 
Doubted  to  be  Divine,  whoever  said  it  is  Lawful  to  Fear  God,  and 
'tis  no  Sin  to  believe  in  Christ  ? 

Away  with  these  Sc^rupuloUs  and  Contradictious  Spirits.  Let's 
make  use  of  these  Words  of  our  Advocate  Agnoscat  Paier  Filii  sui 
wrbOf  Grod  said  once  from  Heaven,  This  is  my  Beloved  Son,  hear 
him  :  When  we  Repeat  this  Prayer  we  might  Return  these  Words 
again,  this  is  thy  Beloved  Son,  hear  him.  Who  would  Refuse  that 
Petition  which  was  Pen'd  by  him,  who  was  first  to  promote  it  as  our 
Advocate^  and  after  to  answer  it  as  our  Judge  ?  And  thus  have  I  done 
with  my  Third  and  last  observable  Individuaiio  eleterminaimhisy  the 
Pater  Noster,  token  t^  pray^  say^  Our  Father.  But  now  I  have  done 
with  my  Text,  and  seriously  Reflect  upon  my  Forma:  Discourse.  To 
what  end  is  all  this  ?  To  what  purpose  do  I  labour  thus  to  decide 
these  Controversies?  The  Jems  have  been  so  wise  as  to  Refer  their 
Difficulties  to  the  coming  of  Elias^  and  cannot  we  stay  till  t&e 
Synod  be  convened  ?  What  if  the  Carthaginian  ^^nd  MUecitan  Coun- 
cils have  determined  for  Set  Forms,  what  if  the  Council  of  Toledm 
Enacted  a  Days  Repetition  of  the  Lord's-Prayer  ?  Alas  tliey  pretend- 
ed but  to  one  Holy  Ghost  among  them  all  ?  We  are  like  to  hove 
divers  Spirits  in  one*  They  were  chosen  but  by  the  Clergy,  These 
shall  be  FUected  by  a  Representative  Body  of  a  whole  jLhigdonu 
Besidesy  they  never  had  any  yet  out  of  America,  We  shall  have 
some  of  Columbus's  discoveries,  and  of  the  Spirit  which  moves  upon 
yte  Pl^cifick  Waters.  Therefore  to  conclude  in  a  Word,  whosoever 
will  not  freely  submit  his  Judgment  with  all  the  Obedience  of  Faith 
to  the  determination  of.  such  a  Synod,  he  deserves  no  better  than  to  be 
counted  a  Member  of  the  Catholick  Church. 
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Extracted  from  Maly's  New  ttetiew  for  July,  1783,  and  Written  by  Pk*dfessor 

PORSON. 

Jl3rfore  I  give  an  account  of  the  editor's  merits,  k  may  not  be 
improper  to  say  a  word  of  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  the  autlior  ; 
especially  as  some  modeni  critics  liave  thought  proper  not  only  to 
p«0t  him  with  the  litk  of  a  scurriloos  -and  io4eceiit  ImiAoob,  but  to 
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wonder  how  such  monstrous  farces  could  be  endured  by  the  chaste 
ears  of  an  Attic  audience.    That  many  should  have  been  greatly  exas* 
perated  with  Aristophanes,  for  publicly  exhibiting  Socrates  on  the 
%\2LZfij  and  making  him  speak  and  act  in  a  manner  most  inconsistent 
with  his  known  character,  is  not  surprising;  but  as  the  accusation 
nrged  by  some  against  "^the  poet,   of  being  instruniental  to  Socrales's 
death,   has  been  substantially  refuted  by  many  critics ;  so  the  present 
editor  has  very  judiciously  observed,  with  regard  to  the,  other  part  of 
the  charge,  that  Socrates  is  not  so  much  the  object  of  ridicule  in  the 
Comedy  of  the  Clouds,  as  the  philosophers  in  general,  who,  of  whatever 
benefit  the  lessons  and  example  of  Socrates  himself  might  be  to  the 
state,   were,    from    their  idle   lives,    their   minute,    ridiculous,    and 
sometimes  impious  disquisitions,   highly  prejudicial  to  their  disciples, 
and,  by  consequence,  to  the  public.   If;  says  Mr.  Brunck,  Aristophanes' 
had  really  in  the  smallest  degree  contributed  to  the  death  of  Socrates, 
it  is  not  credible  that  Plato  would  have  introduced  them  in  his  Sympo- 
sium,  sitting  together  at  the  same  table ;  it  is  not  credible  that  he 
would  have  been  so  great  an  admirer  of  him  as  to  write  an  epigram  in 
his  praise;  containing  a  most  extravagant  compliment — Missa  igitur 
hae  factamus — of   the  indecency  which   abounds   in   Aristophanes, 
unjustifiable  as  it  certainly  is,  it  may  however  be  observed,  that  differ- 
ent ages  differ  extremely  in  their  ideas  of  this  offence.     Among  tlie 
ancients,  plain  speaking  was  the  fashion ;  nor  was  that  ceremonious 
delicacy  introduced,  which  has  taught  men  to  abuse  each  other  with 
the  utmost  politeness,   and  express  the  most  indecent  ideas  in  the 
most  modest  language.     The  ancients  had  little  of  this.     They  were 
accustomed  to  call  a  spade  a  spade ;  to  give  every  thing  its  proper 
'  name.     There  is  another  sort  of  indecency  ;  which  is  innnitely  more 
dangerous ;  which  corrupts  the  heart  without  offending  the  ear.     I 
believe  there  is  no  man  of  sound  judgment  who  would  not  sooner  let 
his  son  read  Aristophanes  than  Congreve  or  Vanbrugh.     In  all  Aristo- 
phanes's  indecency  there  is  nothing  that  can  allure,   but  much  that 
mast  deter.     He   never  dresses  up  the  most  detestable  vices   in   an 
amiable  light;    but  generally,  by   describing  them   in   their  native 
colors,  makes  the  reader  disgusted  witii  theqi.     His  abuse  of  the  most 
eminent    citizens   may   be  accounted   for    upon    similar    principles. 
Besides,  in  a  Republic,   freedom  of  speech  was  deemed  an  essential 
privilege  of  a  citizen.     Demosthenes  treats  his  adversaries  with  such 
language  as  would,  in  our  days,  be  reckoned  scurrilous  enough ;  but  it 
fmssed,  in  tliose  days,  without  any  notice  or  reprehension.    The  world 
is  since  greatly  altered  for  the  better.     We  have,  indeed,  retained  the 
matter,   but  judiciously  introduced  more  delicacy  into  the  manner. 
In    his    plots   too,   it   must   be    owned,    Aristophanes    is  soinetinies 
faulty.     It  ought   however  to  be  observed,   that   his  contemporary 
comic  poets  did  not  pique  themselves  upon  the  artful  management 
of   the    plot.       Aristophanes    has    therefore    the    usual    failing    of 
dramatic  writers,  to  introduce  speecties,  and  even  scenes,   not  much 
conducing  to  the  business  of  the  drama.     But  if  the  only  use  of  th^ 
plot  be,  as  the  great  Bayes  has  decided,  to  bring  in  good  things,  our 
poet  will  stand  totally  clear  on  this  head  of  the  charge,  and  the  Knights 
may  be  mentioned  as  an  honorable  exception  even  to  this  censure,  as 
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the  design  of  the  play,  to  expose  Cleon»  and  to  turn  him  out  of  hk 
place,  is  admirably  supported  from  beginning  to  end. — ^To  sum  up 
Aristophanes's  character,  if  we  consider  his  just  and  severe  ridicule  of 
the  Aliienian  foibles,  his  detestation  of  the  expensive  and  ruinous  war 
in  which  Greece  was  engaged ;  his  pointed  invectives  agamst  the 
factious  and  interested  demagogues,  by  whbm  the  populace  wa« 
deluded';  ".who  hauled  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  mood ; "  his 
contempt  of  the  useless  and  frivolous  inquiries  of  the  Sophists ;  his 
wit  and  versatility  of  style ;  the  astonishing  playfulness,  originality, 
and  fertility  of  his  imagination  ;  the  great  harmony  of.  versihcation, 
whenever  the  subject  required  it,  and  his  most  refined  diegance  of 
language ;  in  spite  of  Dr.  Seattle's  dictum,  we  shall  look  over  his 
Flemishes,  and  allow  that,  with  all  his  faults,  he  might  be  a  very  good 
Citizen,  and  was  certainly  an  excellent  Poet. 

"^  The  learning,  uidustry,  and  sagacity  of  Mr.  Brunck,  are  well  known 
to  the  literati,  by  his  elegant  editions  of  some  of  the  Greek  Tragedies  ; 
the  Analecta  Veterum  Poetarum>  and  ApoUonius  Ehodius.  The 
present  volumes  are  nearly  of  the  same  size  with  the  Analecta ;.  but  the 
types  in  which  the  text  is  printed  are  the  same  with  that  of  the  Greek 
Tragedies.  I  am  told  most  readers  complain  of  the  dimmutive  size  of 
the  character^  and  I  must  confess  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  if 
the  editor  had  employed  the  same  types  in  this  work  as  in  the 
Analecta  r  it  would  have  spared  the  reader's  eyes,  and,  perhaps,  have 
Tendered  the  typographical  errors  fewer  than  they  are  at  present.  Mr. 
Brunck  has  had,  for  the  use  of  this  edition,  (besides  all  the  former 
editions  ,of  any  consequence)  the  collations  of  many  manuscripts  ;  io 
the  Plutus,  Nubes  and  Ranae,  five  (the  collation  of  one  does  not  appear 
but  in  the  Addenda) ;  ia  the  Equites,  Acbamenses,  Aves,  and  Lysistrata^ 
three;  in  the  Vespae,  Pax,  and  Ecclesiazusae,  two;  in  the  Thesmoplioria- 
xiisx>  but  one.  By  the  help  of  tliese  manuscripts,  the  observations  of 
critics,  and  his  own  reading,  he  has  been  enabled  not  only  to  purge  the 
text  from  itinumerable  usurpations,  but  sometimes  to  supply  chasms  in 
^  it :  an  instance  or  two  of  which  I  shall  give  in  the  progress  of  this 
article.  Tlie  ingenious  critic  apologises  (or  rather  does  not  apologise) 
lor  having  left  some  faulty  readings  in  the  text  (which  either  ^'.ritical 
sagacity,  or  the  assistance  of  MS$.  would  have  removed)  on  account 
(^  the  great  hurry  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  write  his  notes*  To  me» 
1  own,  this  reason  seems  not  entirely  satisfactory. — "  Quod  olim,  libro- 
rum  descriptoribus  saepissim^  evenit,  id  et  ego  quandoque  passus  sum^ 
nee  hujus  inconsiderantiae  necesse  duco  ut  me  purgCQi,  veniamque 
petam  ;  quin  mirari  subit  laetarique  bonam  fortuiiam  frequentioribus 
istiusrapdi  lapsibus  Inihi  cavisse;  maxim^  quum  recordor,  partem  haud 
viimniani''i<<tarum  fabularum  ^  me  descriptam  iterum  fuisse,  dum  in 
IStlusco  meo  vel  ludebat  filius  mens,  quo  animum  meum  nihi)  magis 
adyertit  oblectatque,  vel  confabulabantur  boni  quMam  viri,  qui  quot 
lere  diebus  ho  risque  matutinis  ad  me  visere  solent." — Tantamne  rem 
tarn  nt'gligenter  1  I  think  itk  such  a  case  I  should  have  sent  Master 
Brunck  out  of  the  ro^^^m.  Pugh!  says  Mr.  B.  (or  I  suppose  would 
tay,  if  he  read  Shakspeare)  "  He  talks  to  me  that  never  had  a  son.'^ 
But  to  be  serious :  what  right  has  any  man  to  publish  a  work  of  thia 
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kind  in  a  hurry?  Mr.  B.  I  believe,  is  not  in  that  unfortunate  situation/ 
which  some  learned  men  have  experienced,  to  be  obliged  to  publish  as 
fest  as  the  avarice  or  tyranny  of  booksellers  required.  There  have 
too  been  some  writers  who,  in  publishing  a  book,  have  had  a  provident 
eye  to  the  future,  and  taken  care  to  reserve  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
additions  to  adorn  the  second  impression.  But  this  gentleman's  charac- 
ter and  circumstances  will  not  suffer  us  to  entertain  the  slightest  suspi-' 
cion,  that  he  will  ever  change  from  Mr.  Brunck  into  Simonides.  '(Vid. 
Aristoph.  Pac.  697.) — Mr.  Brunck,  in  his  notes>  is  .frequently  engaged 
with  the  Parisian  Professor,  and  the  flower  of  the  French  critics,  as  he 
calls  them,  (to  wit)  Messrs.  Vauvilliers  and  Dupuy,  the  former  of  whom 
lately  published  an  edition,  of  Sophocles,  the  latter  has  parsed  some 
eensures  upon  Mr.  Brunck's  critical  works.  Thus  far  perhaps,  he  may 
be  readily  excused,  *CLs  oJ;^  msoLoyuovy  dxxd  riy^M^oifjisvo^  :  but  I  am  at  a 
loss  io  account  for  the  asperity  with  which  he  treats  Kuster  and 
Bergler,  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  is  scarcely  more*  merciful  than  he 
was  to  Mr.  Sliaw  in  his  edition  of  ApoUonius.  Bergler  with  him  is 
fungus,  stipes,  bardus,  and  what  not.  If  Mr.  B.  is  better  qualified 
than  Kuster  and  Bergler  to  publish  Aristophanes  (as  doubtless  he  is  by 
far,)  "  let  hini  give  God  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  it ;  *'  but  why 
triumph  over  men  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  return  the  attack  I 
llau£,  TTau*,  uj  ^soTT^S*  *E^/x^,  fJi^Tj  Xsys'  'AA^'^a  rov  avd^^  skbIvov,  ovTrs^eo'T 
bIvcli  Tcarot;.  ^  ^ 

I  now  proceed  to  give  some  instances  of  the  improvements  niade  in 
this  edition^  The  plan  of  the  Lysistrata  is  as  follows :  the  womeu^ 
grieved  at  the  long  continuance  of  the  war,  seize  the  acropolis,  where 
the  ])ublic  money  was  kept,  and  resolve  to  keep  the  men  at  a  distance 
till  a  peace  shall  be  concluded.  Upon  this  a  dialogue  ensues  between 
Lysistrata  and  Probulus,  the  heroine  and  hero  of  the  play* 

V.  487-  *'Ori  jSoyXijasvai  ttjv  aKOVKoKiv  r/yMv  itSKXaWcLrs  ]*o;;^XoT^, 
In  some  other  editions  it  is  printed  ''^/v  iriXiv  -fffji^wy  dirsKXela-are  V&i- 
p,o%Xo7f .  Mr.  Brunck  has  inserted  very  justly  Dawes's  emendation  io 
the  text,  ^Oa'i  ^ov\otj.syon  t^v  iroAiv  oj.acJv  i'KB'A\il<rxrs  torn  |u,o;^Xo7(7'/y. 
The  corruption  no  doubt  arose  from  the  explanation  of  tlie  sdioliast 
being  written  above  the  text :  -^  Tfo>Js  of  itself  signifies  the  acropolis* 
I  cannot  hdp  submitting  it  to  Mr.  Brunck's  judgment,  whether  in 
Pltttus  772,  instead  of  the  vulgar  reading  xXe/vov  TtsSoy,  we  should  not 
read  xXftvr^v  iriXiv-from  Stcphanus  Byzant.  v. 'AO^vai.  '  But  pcrhap;^ 
Henisterhuis  has  sufficiently  defended  the  other  reading;  for  I  must 
own,  though  with  the  utmost  fear  of  incurring  Mr.  Brunck's  displea> 
sure  (vid.  not.  in  Pint.  327.)  that  I  am  not  possessed  qf  Henisterhuis's 
edition.        '  ' 

V.  493.         ^Hjxeij  vfjt^oig  o-cocrojiiLsv,  HP.  wfteT^;  A.  ^[J^sig  jttlvroi.  77. 

fT^irXm  ye* 
A,  *AX\*  aToJsxrla  tolvt*  so-tIv  Ofji^g*  21.  Xri  t)Jv  Jijja^T^',  oihxiavysm 
*AXX*  dirohKrea.  is  a  conjectural  ememlation,  first  inserted  in  the 
Venetian  edition;  ingenious  enough,  but  wrong.  The  first  edition 
has  'Aw*  diroKTea.  which  comes  nearer  the  true  reading,  restore^  by 
Mr.  B.  from  two  MSS.  *AXAa  TTOiTjrla. — But  the  MS.  not  only  amends 
but  supplies  the  text:  for  Mr.  B.  has  inserted  the  following  verse. 
upon  th6  authority  of  the  MS.  after  verse  498. 
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•AAXa  IT.  Ac.  '    ' 

Mr.  Brunck  is  not  in  general  verjr  gracions  to  Kusfer  when  be  find* 
bim  iiegli|rent  in  smaller  matters^  But  wbat  would  he  have  said  bad 
-he  known,  that  in  the  ver^  manascriik  which  Kosier  used,  not  aoiy  the 
true  reading  of  the  3d  verse  was  preserved,  but  the  second  verse  fairly 
and  plainly  written  ? — ^Though  he  might  have  guessed  aomething  of 
the  kind  from  the  Scholiast,,  to  whose  wofd»  a  pairt  of  tlie  verse  in 
que.stion  is  prefixed. 

V.  519.  *0  Ji  [jk  suivf  vifofixi^xs  ItpcLinav*  k  fl  fjutj  riv  on}ju.ora  to^o-or. 
— ^Mr.  Brunck  rightly  observes,  that  the  copula  has  no  business  before 
bI  ;  he  therefore  restds,  *0  S'  l/x,'  svdvs  vvQfikFpa$  -fi^xBv  iv  £i  u.^  rip 
9trfiji,tv(t  rri(re$f  (y^^sis  from  a  MS.)    I  should  rather  read,  'O  f  fjx  svdvf 

V.  59Q,  seq.     A.  Sialnra,     Sly*  w  xotripoeri^  U.  ffitoTrw  'yes.  A^ 
Kal  ravra  xakift^fjLaru.  ^ipi 
Ilsgi  rijy  xe^oXijv*  ju.^  vw  {b^v*  ^XX'  el  rour  liuvS^iif  <roi* 
Jlotf  ifMu  TOtnl  ro  xaXvjXfta  Xa/ScoVj  '^^X^f  ^^  veptiot/  Trtp)  Tfjy 
xsf aXijv^ — Kara  fr^&nra* 
To  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  tautology,  the  absurdity,  the 
metrical  defects,  and  the  want  of  syntax  in  this  sentence,  as  it  now 
stands,  would  waste  too  much  time  and  paper.    Sdffice  it  to  say,  thai 
the  editor  has  happily  restored  the  genuine  text  by  the  aid  of  MSS. 

A.  Siofrra.  IT.  t.ot  y',  w  karicTTs,  s'lunfoS  yoj  xal  rawra  xflfXo/^jxa 
fogwa^  Us^)  rrjv  xg^aAijy  ;  /^ij  vuy  Sxnjv.  A.  ''AXXa  el  rour  i^iroiiiv  croi, 
&c.     *  " 

In  the  Nubes,  after  v.  909.  Mr.  B.  has  inserted  a  verse,  which  Mr* 
Valckenaer  first  discovered  to  belong  to  this  place  (from  Suidas,  \t. 

El  li  rt^  auTwv  pooiJi,oXo^si<ronr\  rj  xifi^^nh  met  KUfiit^y, 
\^AM$  hi^u$y  h  i*  dgfiovlais  XiHoov  ^  S^^vtiKooyJ]  &€. 
The  Eccles.  v.  621,  622.  stand  thus  in  tlie  common  editions: 
H.  Ou;^*  jXficp^oOvrai.  jB.  lisp)  crou.  17.  tow  pu^  ^vyxctraioLg^slv» 

B.  Kai  (rot  roioDrov  tt/rip^si. 

Instead  cf  this  latter  fragment,  Kuster's  edition  has^  Kai  troi  ro  gr£p) 
rovrwy  S^  fjiA^eixt.  These  Mr.  Brunck  has  restored  to  sense  and 
metre  by  slightly  altering  the  reading  of  the  MS.  11.  Ovx^  iLaywrfau 
B.  Hepi  rov ;  11.  Qippsi,  a^  $si<rris  oy;^»  pifX^^wyrcu, 

B.  ilf^irolT;  -n.  roiJ  pi^r^  ^vyocotra^a^islv  Kxi  ff^i  r^twroy  vKtcf^sf, 
In  the  Tliesmophoriazusse,  the  women  are  gathered  together  to 
consult  about  some  method  of  punishment  tor  Euripides,  who  had  sa 
grossly  traduced  and  scandalised  them  on  the  stage.  WbcR  the  assem- 
bly is  met,  the  herald  speaks  to  this  elFect,  (v.  372.)  "  Hear  every 
oue  ;.  the  female  senate  decreed  (Timoclea  was  president,  Lysicla 
clerk,  .Sostrata  speaker)  to  hold  an  assembly  early  in  the  morning,  on 
tile  middle  day  of  the  Tbesmoplioria:  'ExxAijo-Iav  itoisly  iu)iey  rf,  pjay 
ruJy  ^sT^^ipopwy,  ijv  SiXig  eri*  rip^'h  trvoXi}.  So  Kuster's  edition. 
Da  vies  (on  Cicero  de  Legg.  I.  10.)  and  Spanheim  (on  Callimach.  H. 
m  Jov.  84.)  quotes  the  latter  verse  to  prove  that  3,>ds  may  be  joined 
with  a  nominative.    Dawes  (Misc.  Crit.  p,  %Zb.)  perceiving  a  solecism 
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in  this  reading,  tacitly  altered  it  to  siy  iy^g, — But  the  sense  of  the 
passage  is  not  at  all  assisted  by  this  alteration.  ''  The  sematc  decreed 
to  hold- a  meeting— if  there  is  leisure;"  rather,  "if  there  should  be 
leisure."  Neither  could  the  herald  be  ignorant  when  he  proclaimed 
this,  whether  they  had  sufficient  leisure  or  not.  The  first  edition  (by 
Junta)  has  r^v  a'A<3'  TjaTv  (r;)^oXij.  which  approaches  very  near  the  true 
readmg  restored  to  the  text  from  the  MS.  ^  i^iXia-i*  ^pv  <rxo>4'  "  <>» 
which  day  we  are  most  at  leisure."  The  third  day  of  the  Thesmopho* 
ria  was  a  fast.  (vid.  Athenaeum  VII.  p.  307.  F.) 

In  the  Pax,  when  Trygaeus  and  the  chorus  arc  drawing  the  goddess 
Irene  out  of  the  well,  the  chorus  exclaims,  v.  496.  *Xir  yiOLKOv  at  rivss 
Bl<r)v  Bv  TfiJLiy,  Mr.  B's  MS.  had  'i2;  xaxox  oUrtves  slc)y  iv  ijpv.  o£  which, 
he  says,  he  could  make  nothing  for  a  long  time,  till  he  luckily  fouud 
the  true  reading  in  Suidas,  v.  xaxovor  '£1^  xoLMvoi  rivis  sWiv  iv  rfiuvt 
'*  There  are  certainly  some  disaffected  people  among  us."  And  so  the 
scholiast  seems  to  have  read  in  his  copy,  as  one  may  conjecture  from 
liis  explanation. 

In  the  Equiies,  v.  1300,  &c.  the  triremes  are  in  great  agitation  1 
upon  hearing  that  Hyperbolas  is  going  to  petition  for  a  fleet,  they  vow 
tliat  he  shall  never  command  them.  But,  says  one,  who  had  never 
come  near  man,  if  the  Athenians  consent  to  this  motion--*> 

Elg  TO  Ov^treiov  wXsoyff-aif,  ^  VI  roov  <re[jiAfMV  isaoif. 

In  which  words  there  is  neither  sense  tior  syntax* 

Whoever  ha^  a  mind  to  see  what  the  critics  have  written  about  it  and 
about  it,  may  consult  Petit  (Leg.  Attic,  p.  79.)  D'Orville  and  Salvhii 
(Miscell.  Observat.  Vol.  HI.  p.  401,2.)  Dawes  (Misc.  Crit.  p.  252.) 
Mr.  Brunck  has  restored  from  conjecture,  $o>ul -"trhsoua-oig.  referring 
to  Vesp.  270.  *'  I  advise  that  we  s^il  either  to  the  Ifaeseum,  or  the 
temple  of  the  Eumeuides,  and  take  refuge  there."  The  emendation  is 
ingenious  and  certain,  nor  does  it  the  less  honor  to  Mr.  Brunck's 
sa{;acity,  that  Reiske  had  already  proposed  the  same  in  the  Acta 
Lipsiensia  for  July  1750,  p.  419.  » 

Eq.  751.     OJx  oty  xa9<?oiy,ijy  sv  a\Xw  X^^'*^'     -A.^A'  elg  tg  if^icSi 

This  Demus  says  to  Agoracritus,  who  had  requested  him  not  to  bear 
the  canse  in  Pnyx.  The  commentators  have  been  led  into  gross  errors 
by  a  slight  corruption  in  the  text»  Mr.  B.  has  elegantly  restored,  a)f 
TO  ifpi(rie,  "as  ft)rmerly." 

Nub.  339*'  Kea-tcoiy  rsfj^a^y)  fji^yd^iav  iya,iay,  x^sa  r  opldia  w;)^Aar. 
The  metre  is  defective  by  half  a  fbot.  In  Kuster's  edition :  xfia  r 
i^ylistoi  ye  xi;^Aav.  Mr.  Brunck  has  thrown  out  y£,  and  replaced  the 
true  reading  upon  the  anthority  of  Athenaeus  and  Eustathins,  ^iiyYfkSiv. 
It  doubtless  escaped  his  notice,  that  H.  St-ephens  had  made  this  emen- 
dation in  his  Ap.  to  Greek  Thes.p.  122S.  To  the  authorities  mentioned, 
he  might  have  added  the  testimony  of  the  Etymologus  M.  whoi\| 
Phavorinus  has  transcribed  p.  I0(i0.  ed.  Bazil.  15'U. 

Having  quoted  at  random  these  few  instances,  in  which  the  text  (if 
the  author  is  improved  ;  I  now  pass  to  the  iiivkiiottii  'And  unpleasant 
task  of  marking  some  of  those  places  whejre  the  learned  editor  has 
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cither  made  the  text  worse,  or  left  it  faulty.  One  great  defect  I 
cannot  help  remarking  in  Mr.  B.  which  is,  his  being  in  general  too 
sparing  of  liis  explanations.  As  he  has  most  unaccountably,  and  to  the 
full  success  of  his  work  fatally,  omitted  to  publish  the  scholia  together 
with  the  text,  he  ought  to  have  made  some  amends  for  this  defect  in  his  - 
notes,  and  also  to  have  been  more  curious  in  noting  the  parodies  of  the 
tragedians  and  other  authors  in  which  Aristophanes  so  much  indulges 
himself.  These  will  appear  to  some  grave  omissions — but  the  over- 
sights I  am  going  to  mention,  JNlr.  B.  would,  without  question,  have 
entirely  supplied  or  corrected,  if  he  had  allowed  himself  a  little  leisure 
for  another  revisal. 

lie  has  publicly  testified  that  he  has  a  great  dislike  to  the  particle 
yB,  and  accordingly  has,  with  great  justice,  frequently  expunged  it; 
but  he  should  have  done  it  much  otlener,  and  I  will  give  a  few  examples 
where  it  ought  to  be  thrown  out,  as  perfectly  useless  both  to  the  metre 
and  sense. 

Nub.  ^6^,  KoLi  rujy  x^eiJia^ujy  oi  r^lSujy  ruv  svidSs.  Mr.  B* 
inserts  ys  here  after  rujy  ;  to  make  the  verse  agree  with  Dawes's  canon. 
I  had  rather  read  v.^sij.oitn'^'jjy  on  the  authority  of  Pollux  X.  157*  and  so 
perhaps  the  scholiast  liead,  v.  Peirson  on  Moeris,  p.  242. 12l6.  'Airfpud- 
^licrcLi  yt  /xaAAor,  ij  c/ziy  nf^dyfji.ara.  As  the  penultima  of  aiffif  u6- 
fidcrai  is  long,  the  ye  ought  to  be  expunged.  Ran.  1055,  '^Etm 
SiSiaicaXos,  omg  (p§dter  rots  ^'  Tj/Scycriv  ye  Koir^rai,  The  particle  is  inter- 
polated by  some  later  editor.  Read  toirly  K  rffiwa-i — Equit,  508. 
*Hydy>iaXfiv  eitiij  Ks^oyrdf  y  i^  ro  bsoLr^^y  Tra^afi^yaci.  Read  *Hvayxa?e» 
iVij  iTjos  TO  Biar^Qy,  as  it  isL  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  argument  to 
the  Kubes.  Acham.  629.  Outtu)  nf^^efirj  irgog  to  iear^Qy  Ae^cuy,  Pac. 
735.  Auriy  herjyei  K^os  ro  iearooy  ifoLfdfiocs.  There  is  another  passage 
in  Aristophanes  where  v^  is  to  be  restored  instead  of  em  Acliarn. 
392^  *X1^  ffxr^^iy  dv  ^ydv  ovrog  oCk  etrU^erai.  This  Mr.  B.  quotes 
m^  note  upon  Nub.  46*5.  (where  r.  eiri^oiJi^ai  for  o^otj^at  from  Suidas^ 
V.  ifd  ye)  to  show  that  the  particle  ay  may  be  joined  with  a  future 
indicative,  a  point  I  shall  not  at  present  dispute,  but  the  validity  of 
this  example  to  prove  it.  If  the  learned  critic  had  looked  into  any  of 
the  three  first  editions  of  Suidas,  v.  i:l(rv(pog,  or  P.  Leopard.  Emendat. 
xiii.  8.  he  would  have  found  it  thus  quoted,  'X2;  "^  ox^^J/f y  drycay  oSro^  ov 
^^oo-^e^erat,  which  is  the  true  reading,  changing  only  dywy  into  dyiiv, 
or,  as  Mr.  Brunck  would  write  it,  wywy,    Eccles.  701. 

Acham.  18.  Ovrws  e^yjx^v^  ^'"^^  Koylag  ye  rdg  i<p^vg.-  As  the  penul- 
tima of  xoylas  may  be  maude  long,  vid.  Lysistr.  470.  the  ye  may  be 
safely  ejected  on  the  authority  of  the  scholiast  and  the  first  editions  of 
Suidas^  y.  ^vtroiiai, 

Av.  1478.    ToSro  plv  ys  ^po;  aigi— Mr.  B.  is  not  quite  satisfied  with 
this  verse,  and  therefore  proposes  Twro  fAgvr  5p' — ^The  common  read- 
ing is  Touro  ^h  ^f-o^  aAe\ — read,  Touro  rou  /xev  ^f  0;,  which  answei-s  to  , 
what  follows,  ToD  ^£y£i(^ctfyo^. — 

To7;  y  tiit^eciv  y  axoAoyfloyyrf^.  ye  is  of  the  editor's  insertioo. 
Read  ToTi?  guVf wiwy  f . 

Thesraoph.  295.  OJ  yaj,  fta  rijy  AiiiTft^d  y\  ivroLuiol  ^y£.  The 
particle  is  here  of  no  force^  nor  is  it  in  the  earlier  editkms,  at  least  it 
is  not  in  the  Basil,  1532.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  I  thmk,  but 
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we  must  read,  Ou  yaf ,  fta  rv^v  A^',aijrf*,  Ir  bvta.v9oT  jitfva;,  to  any  oiJe 
who  will  consult  Nub.  814.  Vesp.  1442.  Av.  1335.  I  shall  quote 
the  miridle  example^  OS  roi,  [^oi  r^v  AijjxTjT'f',  st  svravSot  jUrgverj?.  To 
show  of  wliat  signal  use  it  is  sometimes  to  compare  an  author  with  him- 
self, I  will  give  another  example,  Thesmoph.  630. '^eo'  I^uj,  ri  it^uJrov 
YfV  ;  sTilvou^Bv  ;  Mr.  B.  has  aptly  quoted  Nub.  787<  *ff *  '^^^'j  t'j  [/.svroi 
'TTcooTOv  yjy;  rl  ir^xrov  ^v ;  but,  what  is  -  surprising,  did  not  see  that  the 
verse  in  question  was  to  be  amended  thus :  ^i^*  iSuj,  rl  ^Ksn^i  ir^ujrtv  ^v ; 
as  it  is  quoted  by  Suidas,  v.  ircoTfiyet, 

Ibid.  443.  *0\lyxv  sysxx  y  aoV^  Tr'af^xSov  prffloircvy.  Why  does  Mr. 
B.  follow  that  bardus,  stipes,  fungus,  &c.  Bergler  with  his  ye,  Wl^y 
not  hexa  Kccvrrj. —  Lysistr.  82.  Tv^vio^oii^cxi  ye  jwti  teori  itvyay  SixXou^Ai, 
Mr.  B.  reads  yok  Laconice.  I  should  prefer  TviJt.yioooy.a.1  re. — as  it  is 
quoted  by  Eustathius,  p.  i5fO.  ' 

^  Mr.  B.  sometimes  quits  the  editions,  at  least  those  which  1  have,  to 
wit,  Aldus,  Basil.  1.532.  and  Ku^ter,  without  giving  his  reader  notice, 
as  for  instance,  Nub.  826\  1302.  Ran.  320.  376.  1406.  Probably  he 
doej»  this  on  the  authority  of  MSS.  (perhaps  of  other  edd.)  but  such 
variations  euglit  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  notes. 

He  sometimes  erroneously  follows  Kuster's  edition ;  as  e.  g.  Pint. 
197«  '^H  (fY^a-iv  ov  ^lujToy  acCruJ  roy  ^toy.  In  the  preceding  editions  it  is 
thus;  "H  '(^'/ja-'iv,  ovK  elyoLi  ^iwriv  aCtuJ  tov  jS/ov,  where  auVw  not  e^^vai 
ought  to  have  been  omitted. 

Nub.  1329,     iVS*  for  oTcra',  from  Kuster. 

Eq.  7^7'  Tovri  ye  roZ^yov  dkrfi'Sis  gVriv. — In  Aldus,  Touri  ye  coy 
Toy^yov  oiXrfiws — read,  Tour*  ye  rot  <rov  Tov^yoy  aXr^So;;— vide  infra  1054. 

Mr.  Brunck  generally  shows  a  great  respect  for  Dawes,  and  follows 
Lis  emendations;  but  I  think  he  sometimes  rejects  them  without 
reason,  and  sometimes  does  not  give  them  all  the  support  they  might 
haye,  e.  g.  the  einendation  on  Acharn.  271.  is  confirmed  by  Suidas,  v. 
AoL\Li.yvjv.  that  on  Pac.  188.  by  Suidas,  v.  llkk^oI.  Of  the  first  I 
sliall  give  but  one  instance.  Plut.  392.  as  a  MS.  lias  ttoTov,  it  ought  to 
have  been  J  inserted  in  the  text.  The  assertion  of  Mr.  B's,  that  there 
are  an  hundred  exceptions,  is  rash  ;  I  do  not  believe  there  are  six.  I 
remember  one  in  the  Rhesus,  but  easily  to  be  altered.  The  verse  from 
the  Phoenissae  is  no  proof  at  all  j  that  from  the  Bacchae  very  little  ;  in 
the  example  from  the  Acharn.  903.  read  *0  irolo;  ovtos  Aaw,a;^o;. — v. 
Nub.  1*270.  Ta  itoTa,  ravrx  X^W^^'»  ^^  ^'^^  from  O  ttcTo^  not  beini^ 
admissible  here,  it  is  almost  necessaryj  on  account  of  the  apodosis,  '6 
^£/vo/,  — I  will  give  two  instances  of  Aristophanes's  exactness  in  this 
particular.  Ran,  1200.  'Atto  Xr^Kvilov  rouf  crov^  Tt^'iXiyous  Siscip^e^uj^ 
So  a  MS.  has  it ;  rightly,  as  appears  from  the  next  verse,  'Atto  ?y.r^KvOlou 
cd  rov$  ii^ovg. — Aves  1419'  *0S)  ti^^^rTiy  dw'  orov  ^^^tj,  ^al  xiyuv, 
TLrs^'xy,  irrecdtjy  h7.  It  is  plain  that  in  the  first  verse  we  must  read 
St^  ^e7,  yj^y^  >iye\y,  not  only  for  the  reason  above  given,  but  also 
because  yj^y^  never  governs  a  genitive  case  in  the  Attic  poets.  The 
only  example,  I  believe,  that  can  be  produced  to  the  contrary,  is  £uri* 
pides  Orest,  667.  t)  %f^  ((^\Kwy  ;  but  that  is  to  ,be  altered  int^o  M  p\:vy 
on  the  authority  of  Plutarch.  Op.  Mor,  p.  68. — E.  Aristotle.  Ethic, 
ix.  9. 
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Eq.  400.  ysvoltMiqv  ev  K^arlvov  }cci$ioy»  I  must  question  whether  this, 
can  signify  una  de  pellibus'  Cratini.  L.  Bds's  emendation  sv  K§xr!yov 
^Animadv.  p.  $.)  seems  to  me  to  admit  of  no  doubt. 
♦  lb.  456.  Mr.  B.  seems  somewhat  uncertain  about  the  word  xoXa. 
There  is  no  reason  for  change.  The  Attics  only  use  thecniddle  future 
of  this  verb.  koXmu^evovs  ought  to  have  been  restored,  Vesp.  244. 
instead  of  xdXovijisvouc,  which  cannot  possibly  come  from  koXovm,  or 
indeed  any  other  word.  Theop'ompus  apud  Suidam  v.  "Arr*; .  KoAa(f- 
0^.0,1  ys  crsy  Ka,)  riv  (rov^Arriv. 

Thesm.  149.     X^^  rov  toiritrjV  avSccc  Tr§o$  ra  o^dt^ccrx — when  av^p  is 
joined  with  a  substantive,  it  is  not,  I  believe,  capable  of  the  article.  - 
The  rov  is,  I  believe,  the  insertion  pf  a  later  editor,  without  any  autho- 
rity ;  I  would  therefore  read,  X^^  yoig  Tto^r^r^v — which  connects  better 
with  the  preceding  verses. 

In  so  long  a  work,  it  is  impossible  but  some  little  inaccuracies,  res-, 
pecting  the  niceties  of  metre,  must  escape  an  editor,  however  diligent 
'  or  sa'gacious. 

Eq.   569,    Ko'jh)^  oi^s  7ru>Tfor   avrujv, — It  is.  astonishing  that  Mr. 
Brunck  should  let  the  spondee  pass  in  the  first  place,  and  not  alter  it  to 
"  Kovric,     [Read  with  the  Ravenna  MS.  oJ  yoi§  oChlg  ituoitor^ aurujv.] 

Ibid.  1256.  ^OiTcAjf  ysvcufj^xl  (foi  ^ocvog  VTroy§ocpeu$  SikuSv.  The  metre 
of  this  line  is  redundant  (the  first  syllable  of  ^avo$  being  long)  though. 
Valesius  (on  Harpocration,  p.  228.)  and  D'Orville  (on  Chariton,  p,  5.) 
quote  it  without  suspicion.    Amend  it  from  Suidas,  v.     ^avos.   "Oitws 
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Pac*  185.  T/  (Tol  ifor  £s'ritovvo[ji.\  ovx  scei$  ;  i^iacciraT'os.  an  iambic 
with  seven  feet.  Correct  it  Tl  croi  ntor  ea-r  Svo^jJ  oox,  e^eis ;  as  Suidas 
quotes  it  ▼.  inagoi  I  will  take  this  occasion  to  observe,  that  a  little 
above,  instead  of  'XI  [jua^e  xa<  roA/xij^ g. — We  must  read  on  the  same 
authority ''ii  /S^eXufg,  to  avoid  tautology.     Compare  Ran.  455,  465. 

Av.  385.  *AXAfi^  ^Tjv  oJ5'  a\Ao  a-oi  ituj  7f§o[y[J**  i^yavncofji^ia,  A  spon- 
dee in  the  fifth  place.  ^  The  first  editions  have  iyot,ynwiJi.siai  read  gVijvri- 

Ibid.  1297.  ^Zv^oocova-iu}  $s  K/rra-  MsiStdS  5*  gW.  A  cretic  in  the 
second  place,  r.  2yf ojcocrla;.  Eupolis  quoted  by  the  Scholia.  Zufaxo- 
a-iog:  ^  eoiycsy,  -tinyc*  oLy  >,ey'ri  Tolg  Kvyi$hn<ri  roltny  eit)  Twv  TSi^swy .  In 
Kuster's  edition  it  is  corrupted  into  ^v^aKouo-ios. 

Thesn*.  234.  BoiXsi  deaa-acrion  cavrov ;  g!  JoxeT,  fs^e.  A 'syllable 
too  much,  correct  it  slightly,  BovXsi  Seaa-ieu, — Eccles.  359-  Lysistr. 
742.  ""Xi  iroryia,  Elkslkia, — ^^vithout  an  elision ;  that  the  first  syllable 
in  TTorvia  may  not  be  made  long  contrary  to  the  author's  custom.  To 
fd^lj.xK6y  (TCv  TTjy  vocrov  jxgijw  Ttoiel.  If  any  thmg  is  to  be  altered,  I 
should  rather  suppose  'A^X'  ought  to  be  supplied  at  tlie  beginning  of 
the  verse.  A  similar  omission  has  happened  in  the  Aldine  edition  of 
Euripid.  Phoeniss.  1805.  and  in  many  editions  of  our  author;  Av, 
1693.  'AAacc  yaiUKTjy  ^\ex,viSx  Utm  rig  hu^i  y.01.  (ita  leg.  ex  Schol. 
in  v.  1565.) 

The  Index  is  a  repetition  of  Kuster's,  but  very  much  improved  and 
enlarged.  The  Latin  interpretation,  which  the  learned  editor  haa 
altered  and  corrected  in  an  iafinity  of  places,  is  as  far  as  1  have  con- 
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salted  it,  perspicuous  and  accurate.  Iii  the  fragments,  perhaps  some- 
thing more  might  have  l^n  done.  But  I  shall  only  just  observe, 
that  in  the  Gerytades,  part  of  the  21«t  fragment  is  repeated  in  the 
Incerta^  No.  41.  where  instead  of  prjimra — i[ji.fi(iitr6i^syo$,  we  must 
read  ^m^a  rt — B[t,^aTtriiuzvov  from  Aihenaeus,  p.  367,  and  that  in 
the  3a  fragment  of  the  Aaird^rjs,  whoever  will  compare  Nub.  865. 
1242.  will  think  it  ought  probably  to  be  corrected  thus,  ^H  /x^v  Krtug 
o'l)  xoLraiTtXoiyyj(rei  rcu  %fova;.  Fragni.  incert.  133.  is  a  parody  of  Eurip* 
ides  apud  Plutarch,  de  Isid.  et  Osirid.  p.  379.  D. 


Reply  to  an  Article  on  Bentleys  Callimachus. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal.. 

Tn  the  Ninth  Number  of  the  Classical  Journal  is  a  short 
article^  purporting  to. show,  that  the  edition  of  Callimachus,  printed 
at  London  in  1741,  along  with  Theognis,  and  a  selection  from  the 
Anthologia,  and  generally  understood  to  have  been  published  by 
Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  did  not  come  from  the  hands  of  that  cele- 
brated scholar. 

The  three  principal  reasons,  upon  which  the  author  founds  this 
belief,  are, 

1.  That,  since  Dr.  Bentley  died  at  the  age  of  80,  and  but  one 
year,  after  die  publication  of  the  volume,  he  «  would  hardly  have 
published  an  edition  of  any  classic  at  that  period  anonymously.^* 

2.  That  ^^  the  manner,  in  which  he  is  praised  in  the  notes,  is 
such,  as  to  make  it  quite  impossible  that  he  should  have  written 
them  himself.  In  p.  8.  of  the  Notes,  the  Editor  says,  ^  Profecto 
ultima  in  ^o7  non.  potest  corripi,  ut  luculentissime  demonstravit 

masnum  literarnm  humaniorum  decns.  Rich.  UentleiusJ ^Thus 

agam,  p.  35.  « Ex  notis  ervditissimi  Bentleii  ,*  and  so  in  many 
other  places;  as  ^  hac  penpicacissinius  Bentleius^   p.  41.'* 

S.    That  «  this  Editor  tells  us  that  he  had  been  at  Rome,  which 
Dr.  Bentley  never  was,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken.     ^  Vidi  ipse, 
cum  Roma  esscm,  et  consului,  partim  etiam.contuli,  codicem  Vati- ' 
canum  Bibliorum,'  &c.  p.  xvi." 

Why  your  correspondent  should  be  led  to  suppose  it  unlikely 
that  Dr.  Bentley  should  have  published  an  edition  of  any  classical 
author  anonymously ,  merely  because  he  was  advanced,  in  years, 
does  not  immediately  appear.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  passages  so 
complimentary  to  the  Doctor,  do  not  directly  furnish  us  with  a 
reason  why  they  should  not  have  been  written  by  ^xi^unonymous 
editor,  even  though  he  himself  should  be  the  subject  of  them. 
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Tliis  might  rather  be  conceived  as  a  feint,  by  which  the  ediiioir 
might  the  more  effectually  screen  himself  from  suspicion.  It 
is  a  thing  so  common,  (not  that  we  at  all  approve  of  the 
practice,)  that  we  almost  wonder  the  idea  should  so  totally  have 
escaped  your  correspondent. 

From  the  Emendations  of  the  Tragincnts  of  Menander  and 
FhilepioUy  published  in  1713,  by  an  editor  who  signs  himself 
Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,  and  now.  universally  allowed  to 
have  been  written  by  pr.  Bentley,  we  make  the  following  extracts : 

1.  <^  Videamus  igitur,  quid  eruditissimua  Kusterus  ad  hunc 
locum  [ad  Suid.  in  itiffmm']  aiferat :  Fragmenlvm,  inquit,  hoc 
Metiandrixorruptum  est,  quod  sic  emaidandum  et  numeris  suis  res- 
tituendum  esse*  optirne  me  rnonuit  vir  ico'Kuyi^ct&ic-TOLros  RjCHARpus 
Bentleius  : 

guam  lectionem  in  versione  seculus  sum  ; 

Postquamminorum  PanatheiueoruMpompatnducenteiri  per  forum  te, 
Moschion,  vidit  puelke  mater  in  cun^, 

EGREGIA  SANE  HiEC  CONJECTURA  EST  CELEBERRIMI  ILLIUS 
BR^^AJ^}NI,  CUJUS  EMENDATIONES  AD  CALLIMACHUM  ET  MA- 
LE1.AM  OLIM,  NUPER  AUTEM  AD  CICEROMS  TUSCULANAS 
«UMlVf  A  CUM  VOLUPTATE  ET  FRUCTU  t^QV  [p.  79,] 

2.    f<  Et  Callimachus  Epigr.  XLix. 

O^y  O(rov  arrapayov  <re  ^sBoixocfji^g — ■ 

Ex  sAGAcissiMi  Bentleii  emendatiqne  :  nam  codices  ibi  inepti 
habent  aXV  apixyov''  [p.  145.] 

Are  we  then,  by  virtue  of  your  correspondent's  way  of  reason-e 
ing,  hencefortll  to  deny,  that  these  emendations  were  written  by 
the  man,  who  has,  ever  since  their  publication,  been  considered 
the  author  of  them  ?  fs  the  volume  from  this  time  to  be  esteemed 
the  production  of  any  person  rather  than  of  Dr.  Bentley  ?  Unfor- 
tunately for  your  correspondent,  there  was  no  man  at  that  day, » 
whose  shoulders  were  Atlantaean  enough  to  bear  the  burden  of 
that  exquisite  performance.  It  was  made  of  <'  sterner  stuflF'* 
than  to  have  been  held  together  by  paper  and  pack-thread !  Even 
your  correspondent  himself,  in  spite  of  his  ingenuity,  in  spite  of 
tlie  boldness  with  which  he  makes  his  assertions,  and  in  spite  of 
the  chance  that  there  is  in  the  world  ^  tille-page  of  similar  plan 
^  and  device  to  the  title-page  of  the  book  in  question,  must  allow 
that  the  Emendations  of  the  Fragments  of  Menander  and  Phitet 
mon  came  from  the  pen  of  Jjr.  Bentley,  and  of  no  one  else  but 
Dr.  Bentley. 

As  to  the  remaining  objection,  which  is  certainly  at  first  sight  the 
most  reasonable  of  the  three,  it  is  certain  that  Dr.  Bentley  was  never 
*it  Rome,  if  ever  upon  the  Continent  at  all.  But  may  not  thi$ 
\t  referred  to  the  same  source  as  the  passages  just  quoted  fron^ 
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Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis  ?  —  What  ?  conyict  die  Doctor  of  a 
falsehood  ?  It  would  be  an  untruth  beyond  a  doubt ;— ^n  evasion, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  which  amounts  to  little  less  than  an  untruth. 
But  are  not  the  passages  fronv  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis  equally 
evasive  ?  They  are  intended  to  say  neither  more  nor  less,  than 
•«  I  am  not  the  author  of  this  book ;"  which  is  just  as  evasive,  and 
just  as  false,  as  to  say,  "  Vidi  ipse,  cum  Romae  essem/'  &c. — So 
much  for  your  correspondent's  mode  of  proving  that  the  Callima- 
chus,  which  was  printed  at  London  in  1741,  was  not  edited  by 
.Dr.  Bentley. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  tlie  second  part  of  this  elaborate 
article.  «<  It  is  plain  enough  then,*'  says  your  juigeuious  corre- 
spondent, *«  who  was  not  the  author  of  this  book  ;  the  question 
is,,  who  was.  I  believe,  though  I  cannot  quite  prove  it,  that  the 
real  editor  was  Richard  Warren,  S.  T.  P.  of  Jesus  Coll.  Cam- 
bridge, who  in  the  very  following  year  printed  an  edition  of 
Hierocles  on  the  Golden  Verses,  with  the  same  types,  and  for  the 
same  editors,  putting  his  initials  to  that  book,  which  he  had  not 
done  to  the  former.  Nothing  can  be  more  similar  than  the  two 
books  in  every  external  imark."  ^ 

This  proof,  whith  your  correspondent  himself  confesses  to  be 
only  a  partial  one,  is  more  exceptionable  than  the  one  which  we 
have  just  dismissed.  Your  correspondent  contends,  that  since 
these  books  are  similar  in  every  external  mark,  they  must  needs 
have  been  edited  by  the  same  person.  Equally  reasonable  would 
It  have  been  to  have  asserted,  that  all  volumes  in  vellum-biuding 
were  edited  or  bound  by  the  same  person  ! 

But  hold ;  let  us  examine  these  external  marks,  and,  by  care« 
fully  contrasting  them,  force  out  this  strange  similarity,  which 
strikes  so  strong  upon  the  imagination  of  your  correspondent. 
We  will  therefore  be  at  the  pains  of  transcribing  the  two  titles  : 

<<  Callimachi  Hymni  et  Epigrammata :  quibus  accesserunt 
Theognidis  carmina :  necnon  Epigrammata  centum  septuaginta 
sex  ex  Anthologia  Grseca,  quorum  magna  pars  non  ante  separatim 
excusa  est.  His  adjuncta  est  Galeni  Suasoria  ad  artes.  Notas 
addidit,  atque  omnia  emendate  imprimenda  curavit  Editor.  'In 
Prxfatione  disseritur  de  Linguae  Grsecae  pronunciatione  secun«> 
dumne  Quantitatem  an  Accentum  melius  procedat.  *0  8*  ^si<rev 
xpet<r<rovci  fioc<rxoLvir,g.  De  seipso  Callimachus.  Londini,  Impensis 
Gvl.  Thwiboumey  Bibliopolce  Cantab.  Veneunt  apud  J.  Nourse. 
P.  Yaillant.  J.  Becroft.  Lond.  mdccxli." 

«  HiEROCLis,  Philosophi  Alexandrini  in  Aurea  carmina  Com- 
mentarius.  Grscce  et  Latine.  Graeca  accuratius  nunc  recognita,  et 
ad  MSS.  codicum  iidem  exacta,  plurimisque  in  locis  e  Gudiani 
Medicaei  codicis  collatione  emendata,  una  cum  notis  subjunctis.' 
Edidit  R.  W.  S.  T.  P.  Coll.  Jes.  Cant,  nuper  Socius.  Londini, 
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Typis  Jac.  Bettenham:   Impensis    Gtd.  Tkurlbaurnef  Bibliopda: 
Cantab.  Veneunt  apud  J.  Nourse.  F.  Vaillant.  J.  Becroft.  Lond. 

MDCCXLII." 

Not  the  slightest  trace  of  similarity  do  we  find  in  these  two 
titles,  either  with  respect  to  Latinity,  matter,  or  manner ;  save  and 
except  only — ^that  each  of  them  ends  with  the  clause,  **  Impensis 
Grul.  Thuriboume,  Bibliopolce  Cantab.  Veneunt  apud  J".  Nourse^ 
P.  Vaillant,''  &c.  &c.    And  is  this  all  ? 

Thus  then,  it  shoijld  seem  that  for  any  thing  your  correspondent 
has  said,  Dr,  Bentley  himself  might  have  been  the  editor  of  the 
London  Callimachus.  Not  that  we  believe  that  he  was,  any  more 
than  Dr.  Warreq.  The  two  objections  to  the  supposition  th^tDr. 
Warren  was  its  editor,  which  are  advanced  by  your  corre^ondent 
himself,  are  of  themselves  decisive.  On  the  strength  of  these 
alone,  Dr.  Warren  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  person^ 

After  all,  what  is  the  probable  conclusion  we  are  to  arrive  at  ? 
If  we  examine  the  style  and  manner  in  which  the  notes  are  written, 
the  plan  of  the  volume  altogether,  and  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the 
whole,  we  shall  easily  see,  that  the  method,  the  general  substance^ 
and  the  arrangement,  are  not  Dr.  Bentley's.  Ecjually  clear  is  it, 
that  this  volume  came  from  the  hands  of  some  person  on  terms 
of  close  intimacy  with  the  Doctor,  as  may  be  collected  from 
several  of  his  opinions,  emendations,  &c,  being  incorporated  with 
those  of  the  editor,  as  well  as  from  the  very  high  estimation  in 
which  the  Doctor's  character  is  every  where  held  by  the  editor. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  that  the  edition  of  Cicero  de 
Finibusj  published  by  the  Doctor's  nephew,  has  been  erroneously 
attributed  to  the  Doctor  himself.  The  same,  we  suspect,  is  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  London  Callimachus.  I'he  style  and  cast  pf 
.the  notes  in  both  these  volumes  is  very  similar, — so  much  so,  that 
we  ourselves  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  about  the  matter.  The 
former  of  them  has  nothing  particular  to  recommend  it ;  and  it 
must  be  candidly  confessed  that  the  latter  has  as  little.  As  to  the 
encomium  which  Dr.-Harwood  has  lavished  upon  it,  who  pro- 
pounces  it  "  not  inferior  to  any  edition  of  Callimachus,"  this  does 
hot  affect  our  opinion  in  the  least.  This  extravagant  and  fulsome 
account  of  the  work  was  not  deduced  from  any  examination  into 
the  merits  of  it,  but  is  a  mere  translation  from  the  Bibliotec0 
Portatile  degli  Autori  Classici  dalP  AL  Maurq  Boni  e  da  BartO' 
lommeo  Gamba,  who  call  it  «  Edizione  non  inferiore  a  v.erun* 
altra  di  CalHnnacho." 

Besides  this,  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Kippis,  [see  Class.  Jour. 
No.  IX.  p.  282.3  that  the  Doctor's  nephew,  Thomas  Bentley/ 


*  If  we  mistake  not,  we  recollect  to  have  seen  a  copy  of  this  work,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  bonnd  soon  after  its  publication,  with  the  lettering  on  t^e 
binding  expres&ive  of  tUo  author  being  T.  Bentley, 
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L.  L..  D.  travelled  through  Europe  at  his  uncle's  expense,  in 
order  to  collate  all  the  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament,  to  which 
access  could  be  obtained.  The  Vatican  library  could  not  hare 
been  overlooked  by  him  on  an  occasion  like  this  ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  we  may  satisfactorily  account  for  the  clause,  <«  Vidi  ipse, 
cum  Romae  essem,"  &c. 

Taking  all  this  into  consideration,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  all 
such,  as  will  give  the  question  a  fair  and  deliberate  discussion,  will 
readily  incline  to  our  way  of  thinking  ;  and  that  henceforth 
bibliographers  will  not  desist  from  calling  the  London  Callimachus 
Bentley's  edition,  although  they  m^y  desist  from  calling  ii  Dr. 
Richaifd  Bentley'a. 

1812.  ,  S.  8.  L 


ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  TROY. 

\J  PINIONS  which  infancy  has  imbibed^  and  years  have  strengthened, 
it  requires  no  moderate  effort  to  shake  oiF.  This  can  only  be  effected 
by  the  fullest  and  clearest  conviction  of  their  futility, — Nature  her- 
self imperiously  calls  upon  us,  to  repel  an  attempt  to  overthrow, 
what  we  have  been  long  accustomed  to  believe,  and  which,  whatever 
other  claims  it  may  want,  time  at  least  has  rendered  sacred. 

A  feeling  of  this  sort,  excited  by  lately  perusing  a  paper,  *'  On 
the  existence  of  Troy,"  which  appeared  in  the  ninth  number  of  the 
Classical  Journal,  has  prompted  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  tliat 
interesting  subject,  which  you  may  perhaps  think  worthy  of  insertion. 

Your  correspondent  begins,  by  urging  the- "  strong  improbability, 
that  the  states  of  Greece  in  that  rude  and  helpless  state  of  society, 
should  have  been  able  to  collect,  equip,  transport,  and  maintain 
;abroad,  an  armament  exceeding  in  force  any  tliat  they  could  draw 
together  several  centuries  afterwards  on  far  more  momentous  occa- 
sions."— Now,  I  maintain,  that  a  barbarous  state  can  always  bring 
into  the  field  a  greater  number  of  men,  than  the  same  state  advanced 
to  a  higher  degree  of  civilization.  In  a  barbarous  state,  every  man, 
more  or  less,  acquires  a  livelihood  by  dint  of  arms,  and  by  dint  ot' 
arms  maintains  possession  of  what  he  has  thus  acquired ;  hence,  every 
one  is,  in  some  measure,  a  soldier.  That  such  was  the  early  condition 
of  the  Greeks,  Thucydides  asserts,  ^cie-et  yi»^  n  'Exxuf  io-i^njo^d^ii,  itek 

fXi  i^^etKr6Vi  rf  »tx)ia%tf,  xtit  pwc  wr^itMl^  ictt^  itAAaAdv^  S^«}«vf.  But 
when  a  nation  has  arrived  at  a  higher  degree  of  refinement ;  when 
industry,  instead  of  violence,  procures  wealm,  and  the  laws,  instead  of 
arms,  secure  the  possession  of  it ;  when  wants  are  multiplied ;  when 
what  were  formerly  luxuries,  become  necessaries;  then  the  maitiar 
•  spirit  evaporates,  and  the  majority  of  the  population  is  occupied  in 
supplying  the  wants,  or  gratifying  the  ii\clinations  of  the  remainder. 
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Arguing  on  these  eeneral  'principles,  I  should  say^  that  Greece 
not  only  might  furnish  the  army  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  might 
have  poured  forth  one  much  greater,  had  she  found  it  necessary  or 
^  convMiient. — For  we  find  it  expressly  mentioned  by  Thucydides, 
that  the  Grecian  armies  in  his  times,  (which  were  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  brought  forward  by  your  corres-- 
pondent)  were  more  numerou's  than  that  which  Homer  describes— 

Nay,  he  further  asserts  that  the  Homeric  armament  was  by  no 
means  great,  when  considered  as  a  national  force  :  «rgof  reiq  fMyiartti 

yovf  XMt  IXA^ia^ttif  fctvi  to  fttrdf  aiuw6vmy   tv  ^dPcAoi  <potinrrttt  loyiA^drre;, 

But  your  Correspondent  thinks  it  next  to  impossible,  that  the  little 
states  of  which  Greece  was  composed  could  have  been  brought  to 
co-operate  in  the  execution  of  a  plan,  concerted,  not  for  their  own 
defence,  not  to  avert  impending  ruin,  but  merely  for  the  destruction 
of  an  inoffensive  neighbouring  city,  and  that  too,  "  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  leader  not  much  "superior  to  themselves  in  either  rank  or 
"power."  I  confess,  it  would  seem  somewhat  improbable,  that  a 
whole  nation  should  voluntarily  take  up  arms,  solely  for  the  recovery  of 
the  run-away  wife  of  one  of  their  princes  ;  but  Thucydides  considers  this 
not  to  have  been  the  case,  but  that  the  power  and  influence  of  Aga- 
memnon, whose  empire  he  shows  to  have  been  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable, compelled  his  countrymen  to  assemble  and  engage  in  the 
expedition.  'Ayxftifttafv  rs  fitt  ^oxii',  r«>»  ron  ^vrttfAU  9r^ot/;^«y,  xmi  6v  roTtvm 
vets  Tvritiput  '(i^Kcti  KxruXnftftif^vq  t«v$  '£A»ik  fcrn^^^ets  ecyttf,  rh  rriXet 
iyupxt.  And  again,  rnt  rr^ttrutf  w  x^*''^^  '''^  vMUv  $  ^iZct  %vfxyuy^f 
7r»t^ir»a^(ict.  And  probably  the  states  of  Greece  would'  find  little 
*  reluctance  in  complying  with  such  a  command,  since  they  vould  be 
doing  nothing  more  than  their  daily  habits  of  life  accustomed  them 
to  do;  they  would  be-  engaging  in  a  free-booting  enteiprise,  with  the 
prospect  of  greater  profits  than  they  usually  acquired,  and  without 
much  greater  risk  than  they  frequently  underwent:  for  we  seldom 
see  Troy  mentioned  without  some  epithet  to  distinguish  the  magni^ 
tude  of  its  wealth,  or  the  ma^ificence  of  its  ornaments ;  and  the 
Greeks  seem  to  have  been  m  the  habit  of  invading,  in  insig- 
nificant numbers,  the  very  country  they  were  now  to  invade  in  a 
Ifnore  formidable  body ;  •/ yee^  "£ AAjttff  to  zrdXMt,  xxi  rm  ^^d^m  «m  h 

TJi'     iTTfl^V      'mC^A^»XcioVMly      X€C]    0  0'6t      fUffOVi      UX^*t       VTttin      ti^^9Cfr6     fl£XX$» 

wt^ctiovcr^ut    feivTif    hr    «XAjfA«vf,    ir^ttjrwr^    w^lg    XfiTrtttif,       The    army 

therefore  in  general,  I  should  conceive,  cared  little  about  the  ostensi- 
ble object  of  their  invasion,  the  recovery  of  Helen  5  but  like  Pene- 
lope's suitors,  were 

"  Non  tantiim  Veneris,  quantum  studiosa  ciilmiu." 

But  next,  where  "are  we  told  that  the  army  remained  nine  years 
inactive  in  an  enemy's  country,  tohere  they  could  procure  subsistence 
§nly  by  plundering  tke  whole  of  that  jmrt  of  Asia  Minor?'*    On  the 
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contrary,  Homer  himself  asserts  expressly,  at  the  enil  of  the  seventh 
book,  that  many  ships  canie  from  Lemnos  laden  with  wine,  in  part 
^  pre^nt  to  the  Atrids,  hut  in  part  purchased  by  the  army; 

K?f;  V  he  Aiftf0t6  xx^iarrx,(ntifi  eXfn  eLywrtti^ 

Xaf^if  3'  ^Arpttivto-\  'Ay»iitffM»n  tuu  MtnXtUt,  \ 

Amkw  'tnmiiiK  iyif4At  ftfiv,  ^i\tct  ^r^««  ^    ' 

"'AAAoi  fch  j^xXxSy  eLxXcif     k»  r.  A. 

From  what  other  places  they  might  receive  supplies,  w^  cannot 
determine,  but  this  is  sufficient  ^o  prove,  that  they  did  not  sub* 
sist  **  only  by  plundering  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Asia  Minor** — 
StiU,  however,  more  decisive  than  this  is  Thucydides,  who  says,  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  army  was  employed  in  cultivating'  the  Cher- 

sonesus ;  ^mvcvrett  i'  wi*  irrttv^et  vdtrri  r^  ovrnf/ut  ^n^dfMuiy  «AAtf  9r^o$  yutfi" 

Again,  now  is  it  to  be  provei  that  "  Helen  and  most  of  the 
chieftains  ha^d  attained  an  extreme  old  age  before  the  commencement 
of  the  siege  ?**  Euripides  introduces  Tyndarus  the  husband  of 
Leda,  as  yet  alive  even  after  the  Trojan  war  was  ended-;  and  Hermione, 
the  daughter  of  Helen,  was  but  in  her  childhood,  if  not  in  her  iiv- 
fancy,  when  the  expedition  took  place  ;  for  Electra  says  in  the  Orestes, 
that,  upon  the  departure  of  Menelaus,  she  was  left  with  Clytenuiestra  to 
be  brought  up ; 

9jf  yet^  xar  oncpvi  tXi^> ,  or   m  T^ctxv  sttXsi, 

Mm?MCi,  iyetyuif  *E^tofnv  ^Trtl^rm  WTrOyK,  r.  A.      Orest.  63* 

Or,  if  this  bethought  indecisive,  k  may  be  inferred  from  her 
marrying  Orestes  that  their  ages  were  not  very  dissimilar.  Now 
Orestes  was^  an  infant  in  the  ^rn^s,  when  Menelaus  set  sail  foi" 
Troy,  as  we  learn  from  the  371st  line  of  the  same  play : 

Bpi(pos  yu^  9JV  1^  |y  KXvTctifiviiirr^eeq  ^i^oTft 
*'0t  l|6A£*9r«y  (hXx&^cp  U  T^oitty  \ay. 

And  with  respect  to  "  the  incredible  duration  of  the  ships,  and 
still  more  surprising  duration  of  the  chieftains  5"  I  confess  I  see 
nothing  marvellous  in  either ;  I  should  imagine  the  ships  might  re« 
inain  sea-worthy  for  ten  years,  particularly  when  the  Greeks  were 
always  careful  to  draw  them  ashore  after  disembarking,  nor  suffered 
them  to  be  buffeted  by  the  force,  or  decayed  by  the  moisture,  of 
the  waves:  and  for  the  chieftains,  I  think  our  own  army  would 
furnish  instances  of  ^s  many  chiefs,  living  as  many  years,  under  as 
many  perilous  circumstances,  as  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad. 

Another  argument  to  prove  tljat  Troy  never  existed  is,  that  there 
remain  at  present  no  decided  vestiges  of  its  §ite.  But  may  not  this 
be  accounted  for  from  Homer  himself  ?  No  sooner,  says  the  poet, 
were  the  Greeks  returned  home  victorious  from  Troy,  than  Neptune 
and  ApoUo  conspired  to  overturn  every  stone  of  the  wall  which  the 
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Greeks  had  so  laboriouslf  constructed,  by  bringing  in  one  torrent  aU 
the  rivers, 

tJv  irdfTttt  cuUt  mfittT  ivHtirt  0«iC«$  'A«'«7Atfy, 

And  this  magnificent  passage  concludes  with  saying  that  the  object 
had  been  completely  efiected,  and  every  vestige  of  the  wall  washed 
away, 

AiTit  V  hnino^t  ^«t^  tiydpp669  *E)<XiT7r»rr»f' 
TtTx^  a^x)vr«€*     II*  M.  19-^32. 

This  seems  nothing  less  than  the  description  of  some  immense 
deluge,  which  had  visited  the  plains  of  Troas ;  and  it  would  have 
been  scarcely  possible  for  such  a  resistless  body  of  waters  to  have 
completely  swept  away  every  vestige  of  the  wall,  without,  at  the 
same  timfe,  inundating  the  whole  country,  clearing  away  a  great  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  those  remains  of  Troy  which  the  Greeks  had 
left  in  ruins ;  and  in  short,  changing  the  appearance  of  the  surround- 
ing plains, — ^Your  correspondent  may  here  perhaps  object,  that 
iKmer  probably  wrote  this,  the  better  to  conceal  his  imposture,  and 
by  demolishing  the  remains  of  Ilium,  prevent  investigation  into  the 
truth  of  his  narrative;  but  this,  I  must  say,  would  be  taking  for 
granted  the  question  to  be  proved ;  it  would  be  built  upon  the  very 
supposition  that  the  Iliad  was  a  fiction. 

Having  stated,  unobjectionably  I  hope,  the  observations  which 
occurred  to  me  in  reading  the  paper  in  question,  I  shall  conclude 
with  another  argument,  which  appears  to  me  to  speak  loudly  in 
avor  of  the  existence  of  Troy,  viz.  that  the  ancients  believed  it  to 
have  existed.  This  I  would  prove  from  the  circumstance  that  upon 
a  dispute  between  Athens  and  Megara  respecting  the  possession  of 
Sadamis,  the  contest  was  decided  in  fiivor  of  die  former,  because  it  was 
brought  forward,  that  Homer  in  his  catalogue  of  the  sliips  arranges 
the  Salamintan  by  the  side  of  the  Athenian  vessels ;  such  was  the 
argument  brought  forward  by  Athens,  and  such  was  the  argument  sub- 
mitted to  by  Megara. — Some  of  tlie  authorities  on  which  this  fact 
rests  are  noticed  by  Clarke  on  the  558th  line  of  the  2d  book — ^Demos- 
thenes neither  asserts,  nor  contradicts  it ;  iie  only  says  that  Solon 
ihvyu*  irft/vrt,  and  by  that  means  preserved  Salamis  to  the  Athenians  ; 
this  is  neither  proof  nor  contradiction,  for  in  these  compositions  of  Solon 
the  verses  of  Homer  might  have  been  introduced. — Aristotle  speaks  in 
a  less  questionable  shape,  Ah^tcTdi'Ofc^^ot  fid^rv^t  Ix^intrrc  Tn^i  S«A«B^7f«$* 
Laertius  is  rather  more  doubtful,  sVi«t  ii  ^art,  %.  r.  K  Strabo  seems 
to  have  believed  the  fact,  but  says  some  attribute  the  quotation  to 
Pisistratus,  ot^ters  to  $olofi|  and  he  adds  another  circumstance,  whic^ 
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proves  still  more  of  whatcpreat  consequence  this  authority  oF  Homer 
was  esteemed,  viz.  that  die  Megareans  altered  the  verse,  and  read 
it  as  though  Ajax  had  drawn  up  the  Salaminian  vessels  by  the  side 
of  those  rrom  the  cities  around  Megara. — ^The  only  authority  against 
the  fact  is  Plutarch,  who  writes  that  the  generality  asserted  it,  but 
MVTH  'Atnreiitt  reivvet  fUf  tUfrtti  ^Xvet^Uf  Mat,  Whether  the  authority  of 
Aristotle  be  not  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Plutarch,  respecting  the 
opinion  of  the  Athenians,  I  think  no  candid  person  who  will 
consider  their  respective  ages,  and  places  of  abode,  can  hesitate. — 
Such  then  being  the  fact,  were  cannot^  I  think,  remain  a  doubt  upon 
the  minds  of  any,  that  the  ancients  considered  the  Iliad  as  a 
history  of  unquestionable  veracity,  for  it  is  not  possible  that  an 
appe^  to  a  fictitious  poem  coiild  have  decided  the  possession  of  an 
important  island. 

Sept.  1812.  A  JOHNIAN. 
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jinstter  to  the  Defence  of  Sir  W.  Drummond^  concerning 

Egyptian  Names,    ~ 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

It  is  but  too  true,  that  writers  sometimes  differ  in  opinion, 
because  they  misrepresent  one  another's  words  ;  yet  it  is  equally  true,* 
that  they  more  often  differ,    because  they  really   misunderstand   one 
another.      Thus  Sir  W.  D.  alleges,   that  1  have  misrepresented  his 
words  from  beginning  to  end ;  yet  on  examining  my  own  words,  and 
even  the  very  passage  quoted  by  him,  I  cannot  find  that  I  have  either 
misrepresented  or  ^lisunder^tood  ajuy  thing  said  by  him,  although  he 
has  done  both  with  respect  to  myself.     I  will  not  take  up  your  paper 
with  any  recapitulations  of  former  words  by  either  of  us,  as  I  have 
always  found  argumentations  about  what  he  said  and  /  said  to  be  very 
tiresome  to  readers :  but  I  afHrm,  that  I  never  asserted  that  '*  his  sub- 
stitution of  He  for  H^th  was  only  because  it  is  the  reading  in  the  Sama- 
ritan text,''  but  that  such  substitution  was  a  reason  which  he  gave  for 
it. — So  again,  I  never  affirmed,  "  that  he  considered  aaneah  to  be  only 
Hebrew/'  but  that  he  did  derive  it  from  Hebrew,  and  his  own  words 
were,  '*  what  is  Paaneah  and  how  is  it  gotten  from  the  Hebrew,''  p.  172. 
— I  never  affirmed,  *'  t^at  he  said  some  Scribe  translated  the  Egyptian 
words,"  but  that  it  'Was  wy  own  opinions,  and  only  my  own — I  never' 
affirmed  it  to  be  his  statement,  "  that  the  Scribe  inserted  those  words  in 
the  Hebrew  text  in  place  of  the  Egyptian,''  but  that  it  was  again  my 
own  opinion  only,  and  I  am  not  now  Mg  to  conceive  what  words  of 
mine  could  be  so  much  misunderstood  by  him;  certainly  that  paragraph 
of  mine,  which  he  hiis  quoted,  could  give  no  real  cause  for  such  mis^ 
takes ;  but  as  it  is  of  more  importance  to  know  what  I  meant  to  say, 
than  what  I  did  say,  I  will  explain  my  former  opinion  in  other  words^ 
k^i  jny  former  qhjqs  should  i^^ibe  sufficiently  perspicuous. 
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Now  I  have  all  along  conceived  that  Sir  W.  believed  the  namtt 
of  Joseph  iu  the  Hebrew  text,  to  be  an  Egyptian  word  or  words ; 
the  same  has  invariably  been  the  opinion  oL.all  commentators,  so  far 
as  I  know,  not  excepting  even  Calvin ;  for  when  he  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  explaining  it«  meaning  by  the  Hebrew^  it  was  because  he  conceived 
it  to  be  an  Egyptian  name,  and  that  Egyptian  words  were  inexplicable 
by  the  sense  of  Hebrew  ones,  and  in  this,  1  have  here  agreed  with  him« 
NevertheUsf^  all  commentators  have  still  continued  to  afSrm  the  name  in 
the  Hebrew  to  be  an  Egyptian  one,  and  have  gone  on  also  in  the  former 
way  of  attempting  to  interpret  its  meaning  by  the  sense  of  Hebrew  words ; 
in  which  Sir  W.  has  followed  them,  and  this  under  the  pretence,  that 
Hebrew  ami  Egyptian  were  such  similar  languages,  or  cognate  oncs^ 
that  although  the  Egyptian  was  quite  lost,  yet  it  might  be  collected 
from  Hebrew  what  the  Egyptian  name  meant  to  express :  but  here  a 
difficulty  presented  itself,  for  although  aaneak  may  be  a  Hebrew  word, 
y(*l  Paaneah  is  not:  both  Abenezra  and  Bechai  agree,  "  that  it  liath  no 
fellow  in  Scripture."  Gregory's  Disser4,  p.  64.     ^Vhat  then  is  to  be 

*  done  with  the  P  ?  Sir  W.  proposes,  that  it  may  be  the  abbreviated  Ph' 
of  the  Egyptian  article  Phi,  to  which  I  object,  as  sending  it  back  to 
Egypt,  for  as  aaneak  is  a  Hebrew  word,  it  would  l>e  a  strange  medley 
to  hav6  an  Egyptian  article  prefixed  to  it;  but,  answers  Sir  W., 
although  aaneak  is  a  Hebrew  word,  yet  the  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  were 
such  cognate  languages  that  it  is  an  Egyptian  word  likewise,  and  there- 
fore he  Has  only  preserved  the  proper  Egyptian  article  for  it.  This 
assertion,  however,  is  only  a  supposition  by  SirW.,  which  he  nei- 
ther has  proved,  nor  ca.)  prove;  he  explains  away  indeed  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  affirms,  "  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  in' the  Hebrew 
of  ch.  xlii.  2^.  of  Joseph's  having  employed  an  interpreter  to  translate 
one  language  into  another ;"  but  this  again  is  an  assertion  directly  coil- 
trary  to  £a.ct,  at  leasts  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  Jews  ; 
for  the  Jerusalem  Targum  renders  that»verse  Interpret  is  loco  stetit  itittr 
Utos  Manasses. 

We  must  likewise  require  some  better  proof,  that  aaneak  .was  an 
Egyptian  word  as  well  as  Hebrew,  than  that  the  t(vo  languages  were, 
as  he  asserts,  cognate  ones.  So  that  hitherto  no  satisfactory  account 
has  been  offered  concerning  that  P  prefixed  to  aaneack,  and  the  case  is 
the  same  concerning  the  ckor  Hetk  which  ends  it,  the  real  Hebrew 
word  being,  as  Sir  W«  himself  proves,  aaneak,  not  aaneack;  if  then  we 
takc.«iway  those- two  letters  from  the  beginning  and  end,  the  word  is 

^  Hebrew,  but  with  them,  is  neither  Hebrew  por  yet  ^Egyptian,  so  far  as 
we  know :  this  then  is  one  reason  at  least,  why  Sir  W.  preferred  the 
leading  in  the  Samaritan  text,  which  has  ak  or  e,  instead  of  ack, 
and  thus  lie  got  rid  of  the  last  letter,  but  could  find  no  other  way  to  get 
quit  of  the  first  letter  P,  than  by  sending  it  back  lo  Egypt ;  from  which 
ie  supposes  the  whole  word  to  have  come  and  to  belong,  although  he 
still  explains  the*meamng  of  it  by  the  Hebrew.  Now  the  reason  why 
the  name  in  the  Hebrew  text  hds  been  so  invariably  presumed  by  all 
commentators  to  be  an  £^g3rptian  word,  has  been  only,  because  the  He- 
brew text  was  the  original,  and  the  Greek  text  a  translation,  hence  they 
concluded,  that  the  name  of  Joseph  in  the  Hebrew  was  the  original 
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name,  therefore  an  Egyptian  name ;  but  of  what  language  the  name  in 
the  Greek  text  was,  they  seem  not  to  have  determined  ;  they  could  jiot 
consider  it  as  a  Greek  translation  from  £g3rptian,  because  it  was  stiH 
unintelligible  both  to  Greeks  and  Jews ;  neither  could  it  be  reasonably 
considered  as  an  Egyptian  word^  in  qase  the  name  in  the  Hebrew  text 
be  an  Egyptian  word,  for  then  there  would  be  two  diffen^nt  Egyptian 
names  for  Joseph,  and  both  originals.  Encompassed  with  these  diffi- 
culties, has  Sir  W.,  after  othere,  still  left  this  subject;  therefore,  I 
have  proposed,  as.  the  only  means  to  remove  them,  that  since  the  name 
in  the  Greek  text  is  found  there  in  all  ^SS.  of  such  an  ancient  transla- 
tion, and  also  in  the  early  Coptic  translation  made  from  the  Greek, 
that  the  name  in  the  Greek  is  in  reality  the  true  Egyptian  name,  which 
has  been  there  preserved  untranslated,  -and  that  the  name  in  the  Hebrew 
text  is  an  attempt  to  translate  the  sense  of  the  other  into  Hebrew  ;  in 
which  language,  however,  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  parties,  that  it 
is  •pot  easy  to  deduce  it  altogether  from  any  Hebrew  roots;  from  which 
I  conclude,  that  it  is  barbarous  Hebi'ew,  and  was  never  intended  to  be 
offered  as  pure  Hebrew,  but  intentionally  made  barbarous  by  some 
Jewish  Scribe,  who  thus  translated  it;  yet  with  the  addition  of  two 
letters  only^  in  order  to  imitate  the  sound  of  the  original  Egyptian  word 
as  preserved  in  the  Greek  copy  of  it,  and  that  nevertheless  the  sense  was 
« still  sufficiently  intelligible  to  Hebrew  readers.  Now  the  two  letters  in 
question  are  those  above-mentioned  p  and  ch,  which  thus  formed  the 
vfhole name Zophnothpoaneach, in  imitationof ^ovdo/x^avi^p^  insdund;  but 
this  barbarous  Hebrew,  later  Jews  and  modern  commentators  have  rendered 
still  more  barbarous  when  they  divided  the  name  into  two  words,  by 
joining  the  P  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  word  Faaneach^  instead 
of  the  end  of  the  first  word  Zophnothpt  to  which  it  was  intentionally  added, 
in  order  that,  when  joined  to  the  preceding  aspirate  M,  it  might  the  better 
imitate  the  aspirated  sound  of  the  Greek  <p :  agreeably  to  this.  Sir 
W.  himself  allows,  with  otlicrs,  that  there  could  be  no  such  word  as 
Faaneah  in  the  Hebrew  laiij^uage,  but  aaneah  there  may  be  and  in  the 
sense  required  of  revealer.  Thus  then,  I  have  shown  how  to  get  quit 
of  that  troublesome  letter  P  without  sending  it  back  to  Egypt,  and  thus 
inaking  an  incongruous  medley  of  two  difierent  languages  by  prefixing 
an  Egyptian  article  Fhi  to  a  Hebrew  word  aaneah.  The  case  is  simi- 
lar in  regard  to  the  last  syllable  ach^  which  was  also  added*  instead 
of  ak  for  the  very  same  reason  of  imitating  the  sound  of  the  last  syU 
lable  tiy^  of  oi'w.  But  xthe  insertion  of  two  such  letters  not  belong- 
ing to  the  two  Hebrew  words  still  did  not  render  the  Hebrew  so  bar* 
barous,  but  that  the  Jew  Philo  and  all  other  ancient  Jews  saw  glimpse 
enough  of  the  sense  to  translate  them  by  occvltorvm  revelatory  as  they 
all  have  accordingly  done.  Now,  whoever  shall  compare  the  account 
which  I  have  here  given  of  the  means  taken  by  me  to  remove  the  diffi« 
culties,  which  have  so  much  perplexed  all  others  before,  I  am  persuaded 
that  they  will  find  it  to  agree  perfectly  with  my  former  account  ex- 
pressed in  different  words  but  with  the  same  meaning;  and  likewise 
that  I  have  not  done  Sir  W.  the  injury  of  Tmputing  to  him  such  an 
easy  and  probable  mode  of  removing  the  above  difficulties,  instead  of 
bis  maintaining  that  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  were  such  (ogiiate  languages. 
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u  to  be  both  perfectly  intelligible  by  natives  of  either  country,  not- 
withstanding that  we  read  in  Scripture  of  Joseph's  being  forced  to' make 
use  df  an  interpreter  to  render  his  words  intelligible  to  his  brethren, 
when  he  spoke  to  them  in  the  language  of  Egypt ;  for  they  had  not  the 
least  suspicion,  that  Joseph,  an  Egyptian  as  they  supposed,  could  be 
able  to  understand  their  llt>brew,  when  they  spoke  in  this  language  to 
one  another.  I  conceive  then,  that  this  connected  explication  of  ray 
former  account,  but  to  the  very  same  purport,  will  be  a  more  obvious 
mode  of  refuting  the  pretetided  misrepresentations  alleged  against  me, 
than  that  of  showing  the  coherence  and  truth  of  my  former  possibly  less 
connected  sentences ;  and  it  will  at  the  same  time  both  prove  and  ex* 
plain  the  nature  as  well  as  origin  of  Sir  W's  misapprehensions. 

I  may  however  add  still  farther,  that  my  method  of  removing  the 
above-mentioned  difficulties  is  not  so  altogether  new,  but  that  something 
similar  to  it  has  been  proposed  before,  although  not  exactly  the  samcj 
and  may  be  found  in^itringa,  who  mentions,  *'  that  some  persons  con- 
ceived the  Egyptian  name  in  the  Hebrew  text  to  have  been  viciously 
writ  in  Hebrew  letters,  and  thus  viciously  writ  because  it  had  been 
viciously  pronounced  by  the  Jews,  who  did  not  know  the  right  Egyp- 
tian pronunciation.*'  Dissert,  I — &,  Now  this  opinion  still  supposes 
the  name  to  be  Egyptian,  like  Sir  W.  and  all  others ;  for  Patrick  and 
Le  Clerc  suppose  the  same,  and  very  lately  RosenmuUer  in  his  Scholia 
on  Genesis  **  Hanc  vocem  ^gyptiacam  esse  non  est  xiubium/' 
ckAi :  but  the  above  opinion,  and  those  of  all  of  the  others  ai'e  still  liable 

'  to  the  same  objection,  that  while  they  all  suppose  the  name  to  be 
Egyptian^  they  nevertheless  explain  it  by  the  senses  of  Hebrew  words, 
under  the  supposition  that  there  is  not  much  difference  between  He- 
brew and  Egyptian;  which  is  an  erroneous  supposition,  that  has  neVer 
yet  been  proved  true,  and  which  has  been  apparently  contradicted,  as 
above,  in  scripture,  as  well  as  incapable  of  ^  being  proved  hereafter. 
"Why  then  not  deem  the  words  to  be  Hebrew,  if  they  are  to  be  explained 
by  Hebrew  senses?  yet  barbarous  Hebrew  indeed;  but  in  whatever 
respect  they  differ  from  pure  Hebrew,  I  have  shown  the  cause  of  this 
deviation  to  be  not  as  in  Vitringa,  by  the  Egyptian  words  having  been 
viciously  pronounced^  but  by  the  Hebrew  having  been  viciously  Horitg ' 
and  intentionally,  in  order  to  itnitate  the  sounds  of  the  original  Egyp- 

\tian  words ;  which  deviation  however  consists  of  only  two  letters,  one 
at  the  end  of  each  word;  and  when' these  are  withdrawn,  the  reraainder 
is  good  Hebrew,  as  Sir  W.  himself  has  proved  :  there  is  moreover  still 
another  difference  between  the  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  words,  that  the 
first  of  the  two  words  means,  as  1  conceive,  revelator  in  the  Egyptian, 
which  in  the  Hebrew  means  the  contrary  sense  of  occultorum,  and 
there  is  a  similar  difference  between  the  senses  of  the  two  other  words; 
Hence  it  will  appear,  that  I  have  fallen  into  no  misrepresentation  of 
Sir  W's  words,  when  I  said  '*  that  he  prefixed  an  Egyptian  Phi  to  a 
Hebrew  word,"  p.  408;  for  he  himself  has  proved  it  to  be  a  Hebrew 
word,  so  that  I  call  it  by  its  right  name:  bnt  then  he  supposes  that  the 
tame  is  an  Egyptian  word  likewise^  and  thus  after  sending  it  in  a  bal- 
loon  from  Jerusalem  to  Alexandria,  he  deems  it  a  native  likewise  of 
Egypt^  and  hence  contends,  that  there  is  no  such  incongruous  medley 
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in  the  connexion  of  P^'and  aaneah,  for  they  are  both    originally 
Egyptian  words;  but  this  is  supposing  what  is  still  required  to  be 
proved,  that  aaneah  is  Egyptian  as  well  as  Hebrew.     Now  at  least 
there  is  no  similar  word  of  the  same  sense  in  the  remains  of  the  Egyp- 
tian preserved  in  the  Coptic  dialect,  for  ench  there  means  eternal  and 
anai  means  heauty^  and  both  of  them  appear  to  have   been  ancient 
and  original  Egyptian  words,  if  not  imported  from  Greece  or  elsewhere; 
so  that  all  the  proof  in  question  by  Sir  W.  lies  hid  in  that  mysterious 
word  cognate^  which  is  thus  able  in  an  instant  to  transmute  one  Ian- 
goa^  into  another ;  and  we  must  therefore  inquire  into  the  pretensions  of 
this  word   to  be  capable  of  eflecting  such  an  instantaneous  operation. 
Now  if  Hebrew  be  intitled  to  the  appellation  of  being  cognate  to  Egyp- 
tian because  they  are  descended  from  the  two  brothers  Ham  and  Shem ; 
then  for  the  same  reason  Celtic  and  Gothic  are  cognate  to  Egyptian  and 
Hebrew,  for  these  two  languages  did  in  like  manner  descend  from  the 
third  brother  Japheth*  who  doubtless  spoke  the  same  language  as  Ham 
and  Shem.     But  can  we  from  hence  conclude,  that  any  words  found 
in  Celtic  and  Gothic  must  necessarily  be  found  in  Egyptian  and  He- 
brew likewise?     There  are  indeed  several  similar  words  in  all  these 
languages,  which  have  been  retained  frotn  the  original  language  of  the 
three  brothers,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  words  in  each  fanguage  are 
new  ones  invented  by  their  posterity,  and  not  descended  from  the  origi- 
nal stock,  which  latter  When  met  with  are  considered  as  antique  vari- 
etiefit  and  on  that  account  held  in  the  samb  esteem  by  etymologists  as 
ancient  coins  are   by  medalists.     But  from  there*  being  many  such 
antique  words*  found   common  to  all  languages  ancient  and  modern 
on  account  of  their  having  all  descended  from  one  original  stock,  it 
can  nerer  be  concluded  that  eoery  other  word  found  inf  one  of  those 
languages  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  others,  nor  yet  in  any  one  other. 
If  this  then  be  the  meaning  of  Cognate,  it  can  never  prove  that  aaneah 
iftan  E^ptiad  wwd  as  well  as  a  Hebrew  one,  because  inthis  sense  they 
are  cognate  languages ;  atid  if  cognate  means  any  thing  else,   we  can- 
not, reason  about  it  un^l  we  know  what  it  doe^  really  mean.    Thus 
for  however  we  may  affirm,  as  I  conceive,  with  safety,  that  it  seems  to 
be  a  frequent  defect  in  Sir  W's  derivations,  that  he  first  supposes  a  word 
to  be  Egyptian  without  any  other  plausible  evidence  than  merely  be- 
cause it  is  a  Hebrew   word,  and  then  afterwards  deduces   some  ety- 
mologies from  those    Egyptian  words  of  his   <9wn    creation   merely. 
The  same  seems  to  be  the  case  in  his  derivation  of  Pharoah,  so  far  as 
1  ctOM  ^conjecture  what  he  meahs,  which   can  be  known  only  by  conjec- 
ture: the  information^  however,  of  scripture  abovemcntioned  sufficiently 
proves^  that  the  native  Israelites  and  Egyptians  could  not  even  under- 
staad  ottc  another  without  an  interpreter ;  which   alone  is  a  demon- 
stfablci  proofy  that  wo  cannot  conclude  any  word  to  be  Egyptian  merely 
because  it  is  Hebrew.     So  that  upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that  what 
Sir  W«  has  imputed  to  me  as  misrepresentations,' are  in  reality  misappre- 
hensions by  himself;  dnd  arising  partly  from  his  supposing  all  others  to 
have -adopted  the  same  opinions  as  himself  concerning  the  connexion 
between  languages,  and  purtly  from  his  having  himself  adopted 'some' 
opinions  to  whicb  no  other  person  -can  accede  without  some  bbtter  evi- 
dence for  them  than  he  has  adduced. 
VOL.  VII.  No.  XIII.  H 
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There  is  still  farther  another  article^  which  he  has  either  misappre* 
Lendcd^  or  at  least,  which  his  account  of  it  may  misleati  others  to 
misapprehend :  this  is  in  speaking  of  the  Ethiopian  language,  and  his 
calling  it  the  ancient  Ethiopian,  p.  41 1,  by  which  he  plainly  means 
the  Ethiopian  into  which  the  scriptures  are  translated.  But  this  is  not 
the  ancient  Ethiopian :  wc  know  not  indeed  what  the  real  nature  of  the 
most  ancient  Ethiopian  was,  whether  it  was  the  same  as  the  Egyptian, 
or  different;  but  we  know  from  history,  that  Ethiopia  was  before 
christian-times  overrun  by  bodies  of  Arabian  rovers,  who  crossed  the 
Red  Sea,  and  have  kept  possession  of  it  ever  since.  Hence  they  intro- 
duced the  Arabic  into  Ethiopia,  and  it  is  into  this  iattr  Ethiopic 
tongue  that  the  scripture  is  translated ;  consequently  this  is  the  reason 
of  its  being  so  similar  to  Chaldee,  as  Ludolf  and  Bruce  have  shown.  It 
cannot  then  be  concluded  from  this  later  Ethiopian  tongue  being  Chal- 
dec,  that  the  language  of  Ethiopia  ^f/?>rc  this  ^revolution  was  Chaldee 
also,  or  that  either  that  or  the  ancient  Egyptian  were  cognate  dialects  to 
Chaldee  and  Arabic,  because  this  later  Ethiopian  is  so.  Now  when  Hero- 
dotus speaks  ^*  of  the  Ammonian  dialect  partaking  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Ethiopian'^  (p.  411.)  he  doubtless  meant  the  ancient  Ethiopian  &^ore 
the  above  Arabian  possession  of  Ethiopia;  which  language,  by  the 
above  passage,  should  seem  to  have  been  not  very  different  from  ancient 
Egyptian :  the  same  may  be  concluded  likewise  from  another  sentence 
in  Herodotus  a  little  before,  where  he  says,  *'  that  240,000  Egyptians 
revolted  to  the  Ethiopians,  and  being  settled  there  civilised  the  manners 
of  the  Ethiopians,  who  adopted  those  of  these  Egyptians,''  lib,  3.  and 
along  with  them  doubtless  their  language  also,  in  case  it  was  not  the 
same  before.  Now  this  confirms,  that  the  ancient  Ethiopian  must 
have  been  a  very  di.Terent  language  from  that  which  has  subsisted  there 
since  the  conquest  of  it  by  Arabs  and  other  roving  tribes  ;  which  latter 
language  therefore  affords  no  proofs  by  its  having  much  Chaldee  in  it, 
that  the  ancient  Egyptian  approached  nearly  to  Chaldee  likewise ;  and 
this  fact  is  disproved  also  by  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  still 
discoverable  in  the  Coptic,  in  which  ancient  Egyptian  very  little 
Chaldee  is  found,  or  any  remains  of  any  other  known  and  ancient  Ian* 
guage ;  on  which  account  I  have  called  it  an  original  language,  and 
very  different  from  Hebrew,  of  which  Chaldee  is  one  dialect^  Syriac 
another,  and  Arabic  likewise. 

But  here  again,  on«account  of  my  calling  the  ancient  Egyptian  aa 
original  language.  Sir  W.  makes  an  equivocal  observation,  which  again 
tends  to  mislead  readers  just  as  what  he  said  concerning  the  Ethiopian; 
for  he  says,  **  that  when  i  speak  of  the  Egyptian  being  an  original  Ian* 
guage,  1  must  be  speaking  of  a  language  which  I  know,  and  conse* 
quently,  as  he  concludes,  of  the  Coptic."  p.  411.  It  would  have 
been  more  perspicuous,  and  more  true,  if  he  had  said,  ^*  that  1  must 
be  speaking  of  the  ancient  Egyptian,  so  far  as  it  can  be  learned  through 
knowledge  of  the  Coptic,"  which  is,  in  fact,  now  the  only  possible  means 
of  knowing  any  thing  of  it ;  and  he  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  Cop- 
tic must  of  necessity  know  just  as  much  of  the  ancient  Egyptian ;  for 
after  deducting  all  such  Coptic  words  as  are  either  Greek,  Latin,  Ara- 
WCf  or  of  any  other  known  Tanguagei  the  remainder  of  the  Coptic  if 
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mncient  Egyptian,  and  similar  to  no  ancient  language  whatever,  but 
original;  tor  yrhatever  words  have  any  apparent  connexion  with 
Chaldee,  are  in  course  first  deducted,  because  it  can  never  be  known, 
whether  they  had  subsisted  in  the  ancient  Egyptian,  or  were  introduced 
into  Coptic  in  later'  ages  through  later  connexions  of  Egypt  with 
Arabia,  and  with  the  mixed  and  later  Chaldee  of  Ethiopia.  It  is 
therefore  the  residuum  of  the  Coptic,  after  deducting  all  more  modem 
and  foreign  words  introduced  in  later  ages,  which  I  call  ancient  Egyp* 
tian  and  an  original  language ;  and  of  this  kind  is  indeed  the  chief  part 
of  the  Coptic  language.  Why  then,  by  my  word  Egyptian^  did  he 
suppose  me  to  mean  Coptic  at  p.  415,  when  I  said^  as  he  quotes  mc 
there  *'  that  the  Egyptian  is  an  original  language,''  (}.  e.  the  Coptic)  as  he 
interprets  my  word,  namely  modern  Egyptian.  But  my  words  here 
ought  to  'be  interpreted  by  their  meaning  elsewhere^  and  every  xiohere 
else  as  well  as  here  I  plainly  use  Egyptian  in  opposition  to  Coptic^  as 
distinguishing  the  ancient  language  of  Egypt  from  the  modern ;  I  have 
sometiixics  indeed  added  the  word  ancient  to  it,  yet  very  seldom ;  and 
he  himself  likewise  in  general  uses  Egyptian  in  the  same  sense  as 
myself  to  mean  ancient  Egyptian,  sometimes  however,  in  like  manner 
adding  ancient  to  it,  as  may  be  seen  at  pp.  409,  410,  411,  and  41^: 
why  then  here  and  here  only  does  he  interpret  my  word  Egyptiak  by 
Coptic^  that  \^y  modern  Egyptian,  not  ancient?  This  misapprehension 
of  my  sense  of  Egyptian,  so  contrary  to.  my  own  sense  of  it  every 
where  else,  seems  to  have  been  made  on  purpose  that  he  might  prove 
the  Egyptian  (as  he  proceeds  to  do)  to  be  not  original,  because  the 
Coptic  is  full  of  Greek  and  other  modern  words :  true,  it  is  soft , but 
the  Egyptian  is  only  that  language,  which  remains  afte;.  the  Coptic  is 
deprived  of  all  such  modem  words,  and  it  is  so  distfmilar  from  all 
other  ancient  as  well  as  modern  languages  as  to  be  altogether  original ; 
excepting  possibly  a  few  and  very  few  Chaldee  words,  yet  even  these 
we  are  not  certain  of  having  subsisted  in  the  most  ancient  state 
of  the  Egyptian  tongue;  for  they  may  possibly  have  been  introduced 
in  later  ages  just  as  well  as  the  Greek  words,  so  that  even  these  or  many 
of  them  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  ancient  Egyptian  ones.  For 
this  reason  1  have  employed  the  following  expression,  "  that  as  Egypt 
IS  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  continent  only  by  the  narrow  isthmus 
of  Suez,  so  also  its  language  in  like  manner  is  connected  with  the 
.continental  language  only  by  a  very  narrow  resemblance,"  the  Jews 
havitig  perhaps  borrowed  a  few  words  from  Egypt,  to  the  Greeks  also 
a  few  others  were  carried  by  Danaus,  and  possibly  a  few  other  words 
may  be  like  to  the  Chaldee ;  yet  not  borrowed  thence  by  the  Egyptians, 
but  they  were  remains  of  the  old  stock  spoken  by  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japhet,  therefore  still  as  original  ones  in  the  Egyptian  as  in  the  Chal- 
dee, although  common  to  bothy  the  Egyptians  having  retained  them 
from  Ham,  just  as  in  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew  they  were  retained 
from  their  ancestor  Shem.  I  am  afraid,  that  I  have  been  unnecessarily 
prolix  in  the  above  explications,  but  I  was  willing,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  any  further  misapprehensions  of  my  words ;  for  in  fact  except- 
ing Sir^Y.'s  different  opinion  concerning  the  ^Egyptian  being  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Chaldee  language,  I  doubt  whether  kny  other  real  dif« 
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ference  subsets  between  us^  whipb  ^s  not  caused  by  the  nt.i^upprebeosioy 
of  the  sen^ps  o('  words.  I  will  however,  stiU  ^ubjpin  concer^iiag  this 
subject  one  example  of  such  original  names  in  Egyptian  for  common 
objects  of  th^  senses,  apd  fqr  w^icb  no  language  could  be  without  a 
liaipe.  Boch^rt  blames  Josjepbus  for  saying  that  the  name  Morfsek^ 
commonly  Moses,  was  formed  fron|i  the  Egyptian  word  mo,  vyhich  as 
Josephus  addsy  meai^  wa^er,  (mdyseh  mvedy  IS  losses  having  been  £ave<^ 
from  tie  wqfer :  instead  of  which  Boqbarl;  will  have  the  word  to  be 
altogether  t^^br^w,  ^nd  derived  from  a  (Jebrew  M{Qrd  somewhat  siroi- 
.4ar,  meanly  drofpn  out*  Nevertheless^  little  as  we  can  know  now  of  tha 
.^i|^cieut  Egyptian  by  the  remains  of  it  in  the  Coptic,  we  may  nevertheless 
i^hd  ]?eason  to  conclude,  that  Josephus  ma^f  be  right  in  the  name  being 
.(derive^  from  the  Egyptian  language,  not  the  i{cbrew.  For  in  the 
.Pop tici^tpoi^^ still  ipeans  watrr^  an4  oug^ai  means  «fn?are  (Ps.  xxxii. 
|6.)'bHt  the  Coptic  Iptt^r  for  ge  namely  2C  »«  in  OYX3XI  » 
often  in  Coptic  substituted  for  another  letter,  viz.  ^,  which  sounds 

more  Kke  sh,  in  shicy  and  which  would  make  the  word  to  be  oushai 
nearly  ^seh  or  nseh.  Thus  in  like  manner  the  dialect  of  Upper  Egypt, 
which  may  be  the  most  free  from  foreign  corruptions,  strll  retains  in  use 
fCsMe  instead  of  n'gie  in  use .  in  Lower  Egypt  as  a  nominative  article 
{v.  Woid^,  p.  188.)  I  do  iiot  hence  contend,  that  this  wa6  the  tru^ 
derivation  of  Moysehy  but  only,  that  even  still  we  may  as  well  seek 
for  its  origin  in  the  Egyptian  as  in,  the  Hebrew,  and  that  it  cannpt 
be  concluded  from  Bochart's  derivation,  that  Egyptian  and  Hebrew 
were  nearly  alike.  For  where  shall  we  find  moou  to  mean  rcater  in  any 
other  language?  If  not,  it  becomes  a  proof  of  the  originality  of  thje 
Egyptian  in  the  names  of  the  most  common  objects  of  life  ;  and  many 
other  similar  proofs  may  be  added:  but  even  if  moou  does  exist  in  any 
other  ancient  language  in  the  same  sense,  still  its  being  found  in  the 
Egyptian  also  can  prove  nothing  more,  than  that  it  is  one  of  the 
antique  varieties  of  words  preserved  unaltered  in  two  different  Is^guages 
ever  since  the  time  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet;  therefore  it  is  still,  an 
ancient  and  original  word,  although  not  an  unique;  and  a  few  such 
antique  words  as  these,  although  found  in  two  ancient  languages,  do 
not  destroy  the  originality  of  either,  for  they  may  not  have  been  bor- 
rowed by  one  from  the  other,  but  by  both  from  one  common  original 
stock  of  still  greater  antiquity  than  either,  in  all  those  cases^  where  their 
words  have  not  been  new  ones  invented  by  themselves. 

I  think  that  I  have  now  noticed  the  ihief  misapprehensions  of  the 
senses  of  words,  which,  when  removed,  would  show,  that  there  is  not 
so  much  difference  in  opinion  between  us  as  at  first  may  seem  to  be ; 
and  this  has  been  a  very  unpleasant  task,  although  a  necessary  one^ 
to  be  thus  obliged  to  notice  the  mistakes  of  others,  and  to  be  ppzsling 
ourseh'cs  about  words  instead  of  the  more  engaging  pursuit  after  t^uth^ 
if  haply  we  may  be  able  to  discover  them.  As  to  the  accidental  n^istake 
of  a  Coptic  letter  in  my  finding  (povr  to  be  written  by  Sir  W.  ityfivt,  I 
never  mentioned  it  as  of  tivach  importance?,  but  as  I  tfiought  it  a  real 
variation  in  some  Coptic  Bible,  its  being  now  proved  t^  be  a  mere 
mistake,  took  away  from  me  one^  VT^f  ^^  ^^^  existence  of  variations 
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m  the  letters  df  the  words  in  question ;  which  proof,  however,  I  am  iio\r 
able  to  supply  by  others,  and  these  tending  to  confirm  my  etymology 
of  the  name  of  Joseph,  as  I  will  show  in  a  future  paper;  by  which  it 
will  also  appear,  that  Dathe  is  not  free  from  misapprehensions  and 
mistake.  At  present  1  shall  only  add,  that  I  have  certainly  no  wish  to 
point  out  the  mistakes  of  other  writers,  when  they  do  not  interfere 
with  my  own  pursuit  of  truths,  but  since  1  have  been  forced  to  notice 
several  misapprehensions  in  the  etymologies  of  Sir  W.  D.  it  may  help 
to  verify  the  reality  of  such  defects  by  my  showing  still  farther  that 
similar  ones  are  to  be  found  in  his  papers  concerning  other  writers, 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  concerning  my  English  words.  I 
have  already  shown,  that  if  he  has  not  misapprehended  the  Scripture 
concerning  there  being  a  necessity  for  interpreters  between  the  Egyptians 
and  Israelites,  yet  he  has  at  least  deported  from  the  ancient  opinion,  and  so 
also  he  has  misapprehended  the  Greek  of  Strabo  and  the  Latin  of 
Woide.  In  his  remarks  on  an  inscription  at  Saguntum  in  No.  4.  p» 
908,  will  be  found  these  words,  "  Strilbo  distinctly  tells  us,  that  the 
language  of  the  Gauls  differed  only  a  little  from  that  of  the  Aquitani/'^ 
Now  this  is  so  fiar  from  th^  tcsA  sense  of  Strabo's  words,  that  on  the 
contrary  they  mean  that  the  two  languages  were  quite  dijFerent,  His 
words  are  these,  *'  Aquitanos  n6n  mk>do  lingui  sed  etiam  corporibus 
permutatos,  Hispanis  magh  qudm  Gallis  similes  esse,"  and  it  is  the 
other  nations  in  Gaul,  called  Belgae  and  Celtse,  who  differed  only  a  little 
from  one  another  in  language,  not  from  that  of  the  Aquitani,  "  reliquos 
ver6  (Belgas  et  Celtas)  Gallic^  san^  facie,  ver(!im  non  utentes  usque- 
quaquec^dem  lingu^  omnes,  sed  in  plerisque  paululum  variatd'*  [jxix^ov 
wagaXAarrovra;  rous  yXjuxra-ausI  lib.  4 ;  and  the  same  sense  of  the  greaf 
difference  between  the  Aquitani  and  Galli  he  rcjieats  again  not  long" 
after:  **  Aquitani  ^  natione  Gallic^  corporis  habit u  ct  lingud differunt, 
magis  Hispanis  similes." — Woid^  also  had  said  **  Egtja,  in,  scrlbitur 
et  f fo,  ir  f fo,  rex.  Plur.  vsffw6v  rcges.  owfO.'*  p.  185.  This  is  in  the 
Saidic  dialect,  and  the  words  of  Sir  W.  are  these,  '*  This  word  (pv^o) 
is  in  the  S^idlc  ^fO,  and  it  may  be  suspected,  that  it  was  originally 
written  Po."  ^o,  6'.  p.  374.  in  note  from  Essay  on  Punic  inscription. 
Now  that  phrase,  ''  this  word  (oup)  is  in  the  Saidic  p^o,"  must  be  under- 
stood by  all  readers  to  mean*  that  when  either  pronounced,  or  written  at 
full  length  as  pronounced^  it  is  ^^o,  in  the  Saidic ;  but  this  is  quite  a 
different  sense  from  tiie  meaning  of  Woid^'s  words,  which  is,  "thalouf* 
]»  in  the  Saidic  pi^nounced-and  also  written  £p^o,  but  is  sometimes  con- 
tjracted  in  writing  into  pfo,  and  into  itf^o  instead  of  in  e^fo :  there  is 
then  no  such  word  as  f^  in  the  Saidib  language^  it  is  Dnly  a  con- 
tracted sign  of  the  real  word  spfo,  just  as  Co.  is  a  contraction  of 
Omtpanyi,  A!s  to  this  contraction  being  ever  reduced  to  po,  this  is  a  mc're^ 
suftpoaition  of  the  above  writer,  for  which  he  hasnottiie  least  foundation,* 
aild  it  has  be«i- thu9  Reduced  by  him^  in  ord^  thki  thi^  pretendedEgy^ 
Uan  word  may  approximate  thfe  nearer  to  the  Ilebit^w  word  roh:  Biit' 
aitliough-  by  this  sui^cal  operation  performed'  upon  the  word  fp^o,  it'  is 
reduced  in  letters,  not  to  exceed  in  magnitude  the  Hebrew  word' 
roh;  yet  it  is  a  still  more  difficult  task  to  make  these  two  words 
mean  the  same  sense;  and  the  method  adopted  for  this  by  making 
ti shepherd  become  a  king,  is  still  more  curious;  but  I  have  no  con- 
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cern  here  with  any  thing  more  than  the  sense  of  Woid^'s  words,  and 
thus  to  show  that  scribitur  is  by  hitn  always  Opposed  to  pronounced. 
Hence  he  says  "  Xvau,  (fuo,  scribitur  ut  piurimum  ^3— ^Sa^pe  scribitujp 
^T— suis  Uteris  scribitur  in  Exodus  12.  22."  (p.  94), 

Norwich,  Jan.  28.  S. 

r.  S.  I  might  proceed  to  show,  that  Sir  W.  has  in  liiee  manner  mis- 
apprehended a  quotation  made  from  Akerblad  at  p.  414,  which  is  ap* 
plied  by  him  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  conclusion,  totally  different  from 
thaty  which  it  is  there  quoted  to  prove  by  Sir  W,  t). 


On   the 
Primary  Meanings   the   Use,    and  the  Etymology  ^ 

NUBEJLE. 


To  THE  Editor  of  th£  Classical  Journal. 

If  the  following  remarks  upon  a  Latin  verb»  which  has  long 
exercised  the  pens  of  Critics,  and  the  following  strictures  upon 
Dr.  Burgess's  etymology  of  it,  be  at  all  interesting  to  your  readers^ 
I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  having  communicated  them. 

Hatton,  Oct.  2^.  E.H.  BARKER. 

«  Nuhercy  proprio  primarioque  significatu  est,  nuhis  instar  te^ere, 
velare,  xaXpxTU9  G.  voiler,  couvrir:  ita  vetus  Poeta  in  PerotgUio 
Veneris  v.  22.  Ipsa  (Venus)  jussit  mane  ut  uda  virgines  nubant  (velent, 
tegant  virgines)  roscB.  Amobius,  L.  iii.  p.  1 18.  Qjuod-  aqua  nubat 
terrain,  appeUatus  est,  inquiunt,  Neptunus  :  hinc  nubere  etiam  nuptias 
facere  significat,  quod  sc.  nov^  nupta  flammeo  nuberetur,  sive  vela^ 
retur,  Ambros.  Exhort,  ad  Virg.  Rom.  \.  i.  \G%.  A  nubibus  ver* 
bum  nubentium  tractum  arbitror:  denigue  operiuntur  ut  nubes,  cum 
acceperint  nuptunE  velamina.  B.  Hieronynms  ad  illud  Matthaei  c. 
22.  In  resurrectione  neque  nubent,  nee  nubentur,  Latina,  inqutt, 
consuetudo  Grseco  idiomati  non  respondet  $  nubere  enim  proprie  du 
cuntur  tnulieres,  et  viri  uxores  ducere,  Ovid.  Met.  9.  76K  de  Iphi  pu- 
eUa,  sed  quam  pro  mare  pater  habuerat  hactenusyet  ei  fonnosisi^imani 
virginem  desponderat, 

Pnmuba  quid  Juno  ?   quid  ad  hac,  Hymenae^  venitis 
Sacra  qwlmt  qui  ducai  abest,  vJbi  Jttc6tmii4  wmati 
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Claudian.  in  Eutropium  Eunuchumy  l  t.  222. 

QiM  struit  Hm  auri  oumulosy  qua  pignora  tantii 
Succedunt  opibus  ?  nubas,  ducasve  licebit, 
Nunqvam  mater  eris,  nunquam  pater : 

quando  vero  de  viris  hoc  verbi  usurpant  auctores^  de  hominibus 
uxoriis,  i.  e.  sub  imperio  uxoruin  viventibus  fere  loquuntur,  ut  obser- 
vat  Scalig.  in  Catalect.  Poet.  Vet.  Comment,,  et  ita  signate  Martialis 
S  Epigr.  12.    .  • 

Uxori  nubere  nolo  mea, 

sed  neque  hoc  perpetuo  observant  auctores,  Nonius  2.  577.  ait,  Nu^ 
here  veieres  non  solum  mulieres^  sed  etiam  vivos  dicebanty  e.  g.  Pompon. 
Meusjrater  nupsit  dotata  vetula:  v.  Barth.  6.  14. ;  item  ad  Claudian. 
paullo  ante  citatum  locum,  p.  1315.  Scheuxl.  Statmm  Mercur,  1.2. 
p.  47.  Taubraan.  ad  Plant.  15."  Basjlii  Fabri  Sorani  Thesaurus 
Eruditionis  Scholasticce^  recensitusy  emendatus,  locupletatus  a  J".  M, 
Gesneroy  Hagse-Comitum,  1735. 

^Nuhoy  iutXv'jrrai,  tegOy  operioy  t;e/o,  unde  obnubo,  Colum.  L.  10.  v,158. 
Tellus  depodtis  cupiet  se  nubere  plkTitis : — aliquando  de  viro  dicitur, 
sed  vel  cum  prseposteras  nuptias  significamus,  Juvenal.  Sat.  2.  v.  1S5» 
Nubit  amicusy  adde  Mart.  L.  12.  Epigr.  42.  Lamprid.  in  HeUo* 
gab.  c.  10.  et  Impp.  Constantin.  et  Constant.  L.  9.  Cod.  tit.  9;  Leg. 
31.  hac  sententia  Sueton.  in  Neron.  c.  29.  et  Tacit.  Ann.  15.  c.  37. 
verbo  denubo  usi  sunt ;  vel  cum  vir  uxori  subjicitur,  servitque  aut 
propter  dotem,  aut  propter  nobilitatem.  Pompon,  ap.  Non.  c.'S.  n. 
577.  Martial.  L.  8.  Epigr.  12. :  xeperitur  etiam  simpliciter  de  viro 
dictum,  TertuU.  L.  1.  c5  Uxor.  c.  7.  sub  fin.  Pontificem  Max.  rur^ 
sus  nubere  nefas  esty  et  L.  2.  c.  ult.  Nee  Jilii  sine  consensu  patrum 
rite  etjure  nubent :  hinc  viri  nupti,  matrimonio  juncti,  Van*,  ap.  Non. 
C.  7«  n.  98.  Viris  nuptisy  sacrificabantur  in  cuMculo  viduce  :  sic  nupta 
populusy  h.  e.  jimcta  viti,  Plin.  L.  18.  c.  28."  Totius  Latinitatis 
Lexicon  Consilio  et  Cura  J.  Facciolatiy  Opera  et  Studio  JEgidii  ForceU 
liniy  Patavii,  1781. 

**  Nuboy  operirey  velarcy  ut  nubesy  quae  coelum  aperit — »  Onomast. 

Nuboy  tutxifXTMi Nuhercy  inquit  Nonius,  veteres  non  solum  midieres, 

sed  etiam  viros  dicebanty  ut  nunc  Itali  dicunty  Pomponius  Pannuceatisy 
Sed  meus  Jrater  majory  postquam  vidit  me  vi  defectum  domoy  nupsit 
posterius  dotaUe  vetulay  varicosity  Afra :  hactenus  Nonius  2.  577* : 
posset  Poeta  sic  indicare  voluisse  virum  in  potestatem  mulieris  dotate 
transiisse,  quod  sic  visum  Scaligero  ad  CataL  p.  226.,  sicut  Martial. 
8,  10.  Uxori  nubere  nolo  mere;  nam  obscenum  plane  est,  et  ad  mol* 
litiem  marium  pertinet,  1.  25.  Nupsit  heriy  et  Juv.  Sat.  2.  134.  Nuhit 
amicusy  Plaut.  Trin.  argum.  extr.  Nubunt  liberiy  i.  e*  filius  et  filia  :— 
hsBc  debentur  Barthio  Adv.  6.  14.  et  ad  Claudian.  in  Eutrop.  1.  223. : 
illud  non  exen^it,  vel  archaicam  esse  banc  rationem,  ut  nubere^ 
legitimo  quidem  m^tri|nonio,  dicantur  virit  vel  recentioris  acvi :  add. 
Tertull.  de  Monog.  7*  Sine  dubioy  dum  ille  prohibetur  denuo.  nuhere^ 
et  iUa  prohibetury  non  habens  nubere  nisijratri:  cf.  Alb.  Gentili« 
de  Nupiiis  %  3.  p.  126."  J.  M.  Gesneri  No!m9  Linguae  Latirue  The* 
zaurus. 
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"  Satis  superque  multa  et  n]^|;ni£ce  quidem  Jos.  Sca^iger  in  usius 
ptiblicun;!  protulit,  unde  ei  omnis  posteritas  debere  velit ;  inter  caetera 
tamen  et  nonnuUa  damnavit,  quse  melius,  me  si  audias,  absolvas,  ut 
cum  nubere  de  viris  Latine  dici  negat  in  Animadv,  in  Locos  contrO' 
versos  Titii:  at  Plautus  arpumento  Trin.  de  utroque  sexu  dixit, 
SeneA  ^  reaUit^  ctipfis  nubunt  Gberh  -^t  Nonius  disertis  verbis,  Nubere 
jqeieres  non: solum  mulieres^  sed  etiam  was  dkebanty  ita  td  nunc  BaM 
dicmtf  Pomponius  FannuoeaiiSf  Sed  meusfaxder  wajar^  post^uam  foidk 
me  vi  defectum  domo  Nupsit  posteriics  dotata  vetula^  varicosaf  Afne : 
neque  bene  etiam  inibi  t«  n^bere  propter  dot^m  imperio  uxori  tradito 
interpretatur  J.  Mercerus ;  simpliciter  enim  nubere  etiam  de  virili 
sexu  dixisse  veteres  Nonius  docere  nititur,  et  ita  Plautus  loco  modo 
producto : — sed  et  viros  nuptos  dixit  Varro  L.  xiv.  Aniiquitatum 
Rerum  divinarumy  eodem  Nonio  producente  in  Sacrificari,  viris 
nuptiSf  sacrificabantur  in  cubiculo  vidtuBf  quem  logum  cur  corrigant 
vv.  dd.  cum  non  addunt,  nobis  incorrectum  prodjicere  placet,  for* 
san  et  sic  magis  correctum :  caeterum,  ne  cui  absonum  videatur  nubere 
dici  viros,  sciendum  est  ducere  etiam  quandoque  foeminarum  esse: 
Imp.  Antoninus  c.  iii.  Sohdo  Matrimonio  Hostiliae  rescripsit^  Si  igno^ 
rans  statum  Erotis  ut  libertum  duxisti  et  dotem  dedistt^  isque  postea 
serous  e^  judicatus,  dotem  expectdio  redpies,  et  si  quidpraterea  eum 
tibi  debuisse  apparuerit,'*  C.  Barthii  Adversaria,  L.  vi.  c.  14. 
Francofurti,  1624,  p.  177. 

«  In  conducting;  the  theory  of  language,  many  mistakes  appear  to 
have  been  committed  by  accommodating  language  to  philosophy, 
instead  of  applying  philosophy  to  language,  or  by  reasoning  from 
language  in  its  most  polished  state;  and  thus  determining  on  the 
origin  of  words  according  to  their  latest  orthography,  and  most 
prevailing  significations :  in  the  course  of  such  inquiries  the  reason- 
ing is  often  manifestly  derived  from  modes  of  polished  life,  and 
maxims  of  refined  philosophy :  I  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  part  of 
this  observation,  by  explaining  what  I  conceive  to  have  been  the 
original  signification  of^  nubo :  it  has  been  an  opinion  long  received, 
and  almost  as  universally  admitted,  that  nuptice  dictcB,  qmajlammeo 
caput  nubentis  obvolvatur,  quod  aniiqui  obnubere  vocarunt :  but  this 
i^  a  custom  evidently  posterior  to  civil  society,"  [My  acquaintance 
with  the  customs  and  ceremonies,  used  by  barbarous  nations  on  such 
occasions,  which  in  almost  every  coimtry,  whether  ancient,  or  modem, 
have  a  wonderful  similarity  to  each  odier,  leads  me  to  suspect  the 
propriety  of  this  remark,  which  I  shall  not  discuss  at  the  present 
moment^  because  I  have  not  now  the  opportunity  of  consulting  books 
of  Voyages  and  Travels,  and  because  I  do  not  choose  to  rely  upon 
my  memory],  «  when  ceremonies  were  instituted  to  give  sanction  and 
'  permanency  to  a  rite,  on  which  so  much  depended  the  good  order, 
and  happiness  of  civil  life :  the  union,  which  was  die  origin  of  society, 
must  have  been  antecedent  to  the  rites  ordained  to  make  it  legal : 
we  must  therefore  search  higher  for  the  primitive  signification  of 
nubo :  Dr.  Taylor  on  the  CivU  Law,  p.  287.  mentions  a  Hebrew 
radix,  consisting  of  the  same  elements,  which  signifies  procreation, 
idrth,  ^c,  which  he  thinks  bids  fairer  ifor  the  etymon,  ^an  any  other 
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that  can  be  assi^ed ;  but,  with  deference  to  so  excellent  a  writer,  I 
think  that  even  this  does  not  satisfy :  to  effect  this  union,  there  must 
have  been  something  prior  to  the  liberos  procreare  ;  for,  though  the  sti- 
pulation of  the  |io/f^2ca/ contract  was  USerorum  muerendorum  causoy  yet 
it  is  expressly  mentioned  in  a  law,  which  Taylor  quotes  before,  and 
afterwards  enlarges  upon,  that  nuptias  non  concuintus^  sed  consensus 
Jtcit ;  a  law,  founded  on  the  very  essence,  and  natural  principles  of 
marriage :  and  this  signification^  if  we  can  discover  it  in  nuko,  will, 
perhaps,  have  the  fairest  claim  to  our  preference,  which  I  think  we 
may  be  able  to  do,  by  showing  that  nubo  originally  signified  to  assent^ 
and  is  really  the  same  as  nuo;  it  is  well  known  that  the  £olic,  the 
parent,  or  perhaps  rather,  the  sister  dialect  of  the  Latin,  made  use  of 
the  digamma  F,  which  as  well  as  the  Latin  F,  was  pronounced  like 
our  W^  between  two  vowels ;  and  thus  nuoy  nufo,  i.  e.  nwooj  as  froni 
pluo  came  plidy  pluvij  in  the  old  Latin  writers,  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  sziajuvtsti  for  Juistiy  luvit  for  luit^  Spc. ;  but  the  digamma, 
from  the  affinity  of  its  sound,  often  became  By  as  there  has  been 
occasion  to  observe,  more  than  once,  in  the  Appendix  to  Datibes^: 
thus  nuvoy  nuboy  as  vadoy  ^d^^y  uro  (pronounced  ^ro^,  buro,  ^v^, 
with  which  may  be  compared  our  bumy  and  Jircy  anciently  written 
iuyr;  though  nuo  does  not  exist  by  itself  at  present  in  lie  Latin 
language,  it  remains  in  its  compounds  annuo^  renuoy  ^d  as  burOf 
in  amburoy  comburoy  and  bustum;  it  has  been  given  as  a  reason  for 
nubo^s  being  not  spoken  of  the  many  viz.  because  it  was  the  virgin 
only,  who  veiled  her  head ;  but,  if  there  is  any  probability  in  what 
has  been  before  proposed,  diis  reason  will  fall  to  the  ground :  we 
may  account  for  it  otherwise,  and  consistently  with  the  signification 
attributed  to  nuho :  viri  est  petere,  virginis  est  assentiri,  annuere, 
nubere :  this  privilege  allowed  to  the  delicacy  of  the  sex,  is  expressed 
by  Milton  Par.  Losty  L.  viii.  v.  502. 

Her  virtuey  and  the  cotueience  of  her  worth. 
Thai  would  be  woo*dy  mid  9»tmiueughi  be  vHm: 

if  we  add  that  connidnum  implies  the  ratification  of  the  union  in  the 
consent  of  both,  it  will  confirm  the  observation,  that  nubo  properlyt 
and  originally  signifies  annuoy  assentiory  and  therefore  that  connu^ 
Hum  is  consensus"  Dr.  Burgess's  Essay  on  the  Study  of  Antiquities^ 
2d  edition,    Oxford,   1782,  p.  80—2. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  Bishop  of  Sl  David's,  whom  1 
revere  for  his  virtues,  and  respect  for  his  leamingi  I  must  observe^ 
1.  That  nubere  has  been,  in  the  above  quotations,  shown  to  have 
the  meaning  of  tegere^  which  is  its  primary  signification,  of  which 
fact  the  worthy  Bishop  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware,  but  which 
£u:t  strikes  at  the  root  of  his  etymology  ;  2.  That  this  the  primary 
signification  clearly  points  to  nubes  as  its  source ;  3.  That  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  the  Bishop,  upon  his  own  etymology,  to  account  for 
the  use  of  the  verb  in  the  passive  voice,  as  in  Cicero  Fanu  15.  S. 
Itque  mihi  nuntiaaent  r^gis  ParthommJUiumf  quocum  esset  nsplv 
r^is  Armeniorum  soror. 
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JtvEGARDiNG  the  Universal  consent  with  which  the  competeucy  of 
.Origen^  as  a  Hebrew  critic,  has  ever  beei)  admitted  in  the  Christian 
church ;  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  indecorous  and  presump- 
tuousy  in  any  modem  scholar,  to  attempt  to  ^oil  the  veteran  deader 
of  our  faith  of  the  honor,  which  he  has  so  long  obtained  in  the  world, 
without  the  adduction  of  arguments  sufficienuy  potent  to  ground  and 
uphold  the  contrary  opinion.  If,  however,  it  can  be  demonstrated, 
that  when  he  composed  his  most  celebrated  performances,  he  was 
totally  ignwant  of  Hebrew  letters ;  the  sanction  of  a  credulous  pos- 
terity ought  not  to  prevent  us  from  refusing  to  assign  to  {tiejather  a 
theological  t^ent,  which  he  neither  possessed,  nor,  as  far  as  I  can 
affirm  of  his  writings,  pretended  to  possess.  This  seems  particularly 
necessary  at  the  present  day,  when  m^ny  divines,  ceasing  to  prefer  the 
authorised  text  of  the  Masoretes  to  the  Greek  and  other  Versions, 
would  teach  us  to  lay  an  almost  implicit  stress  on  the  authorities  of 
Josephus  and  Origen  ;  though  neither  of  them,  I  am  fuUy  persuaded 
}Vi  my  own  mind,  knew  any  thing  at  all  of  that  sacred  dialect^  in 
which  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  stand  originally  composed. 
That  Josephus  did  not,  is  apparent,  from  his  being  always  led  by  tlie 
Greek;  from  his  making  the  noun,  Moses,  a  compound  of  ttvo  i^p- 
tian  tpords  ;  so  repugnant  to  its  form  in  the  original ;  as  well  as  from 
his  incompetency  to  show  the  signification  of  Jerusalem,  which  had 
been  so  strangely  perverted  and  aspersed  by  his  opponent  Appion,  That 
Origen  knew  nothing  of  it,  will  be  abundantly  proved  from  the  subse- 
quent remarks,  should  you  deem  them  wor^y  of  an  insertion  in  the 
Classical  Journal. 

The  first  thing,  in  which  the  Greek  father  may  be  observed  to 
betray  a  total  want  of  Hebrew  learning,  is  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  vindicated  that  celebrated  prediction  of  Isaiah:  That  the 
Messias  should  be  bom  of  a  Virgin.     *£«»  W  *Uv^tu^  tv^urtTioyif,  w 

ir»^6mt,   «AXm   ^  ci$  rht  fuivtf   laTrttt,  u^  ^ttrt,  xeti  it  rS  AiVTtpi9>fim  ftrt 
irec^^ivcv,  ttlrofi  'i^ovrct'  'Ettf  ^s  ytntrett  TretTf  nra^tiho^  fitfcmernvfc&fn  m^i  x.  r.  A. 
Contra  Cels.  Lib.  I,  p.  27.  Cam.  ed.     In  this  the  author  is  pleased  to 
inform  us,  not  that  he  pretends  to  know  any  thing  of  the  matter  him- 
self, but  from  the  report  of  others,  that  the  term,  Alma,  in  the  pro- 
phecy, translated  Uu^&tfog  by  the  Septuagint,  occurs  in  the  cited  text 
from  Deuteronomy  in  the  signification  of  a  virgin  ;  whereas  it  does 
not  occur  at  all  in  that  part  of  the  Scriptures,  much  less  in  the  accep- 
tation affixed  to  it  by  this  writer.     Nor  will  it  avail  to  plead,  that 
such  might  he  the  reading  of  the  text  in  the  copies  then  extant;  for 
.what  sort  of  a  copy  must  that  be,  which  could  run  counter  to  the 
limited  authorities,  not  only  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  texts,  as  we 
now  find  them,  but  of  die   Targum  of  Onkelos!     Besides,  had  he 
possessed  half  of  that  Hebraic  emdition>  which  has  been  erroneously 
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ascribed  to  him,  he  would  have  shown  for  the  conviction  of  the  Jew, 
what  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Munster  has  since  actually  done  ; 
that,  though  the  term  in  Hebrew  be  not  appropriated  to  the  denota* 
tion  of  a  virgin  ;  in  most  of  the  passages  in  which  it  is  found,  it  will 
scarcely  bear  any  other  signification. 

From  this  specimen  of  his  Hebrew  learning  I  beg  to  direct  the 
reader  to  another,  equally  calculated  to  establish  our  position.  In 
reply  to  the  ethnic  opinion  of  Celsus^  that  every  individual  nation 
ought  always  to  be  tenacious  of  their  peculiar  objects  and  forms  of 
worship,  the  several  countries  being,  as  he  supposed,  distributed  by 
the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  universe  amongst  the  inferior  gods ;  the 
learned  father,  though  witliout  any  good  will  on  his  own  part,  and 
certainly  without  laymg  the  church  under  any  special  obligations  to 
him  for  the  manliness  of  his  conduct,  makes  the  following  concession  i 
pmfU9  f  ort  $  xtt^  kf/Skq  7r^%^itns  rev  &uv  xei$  f^firMi  h^te^ctt  avr&v  M«rv9iif, 
o  rn  r$v  Atvvt^0f6ftnv  «^,  ht/rthr»i  wt^t  rou  fU^trfielu  rJv   t/xt  »fi%  reiavTc$ 

i6w9  KMT^  m^iSfiof  iyyixtft  0fov.  Contra  Cels.  Lib.  5.  p,  250.  Cam* 
ed.  Surely,  if  ever  the  author  had  a  proper  occasion  for  dis- 
playing his  Hebrew,  it  was  now ;  when,  to  prevent  an  adversary  from 
profiting  by  a  solitary  text,  he  needed  only  to  refer  him  to  the  sacred 
original;  which,  together  with  the  Targum,  and  the  Samaritan  text, 
instead  of.  Angels  of  God  ;  reads.  The  children  of  Israel — ^7K*1ttf^  *lll. 
Ignorant,  however,  of  the  Hebrew  scripturesy  and  guided  solely  by  his 
Qreek  version^  he  not  only  makes  no  efficient  reply ;  but  surrenders 
the  text  into  the  power  of  his  antagonist :  thus  testifying  to  the 
world,  how  miserably  the  church  would  defend  herself,  on  many 
occasions,  against  the  Celsi  of  our  own  times,  with  no  other  scriptures 
in  her  hand  than  the  Septuagint  Translation, 

But  again.  The  faiher^  concurring  with  the  Pagan  in  the  belief  of 
frood  and  bad  angels^  and  that  the  deity  permits  them  frequently  to 
uifest  mankind  with  divers  calamities  and  plagues,  endeavoiu-s 
to  establish  the  notion  on  the  testimony  of  the  Psalmist i  TAtt^v^u  H 
•  viU'fmioi  rSf  *iirt  hU  x^int  avrw^yurcLi  rk  a-xvi^ttvin^ct  wei  r»09  TtetmSf^ 
leyygA^,  h  r£  'AtrianiMf  ik  tivrcvs  e^r  0vfuv  uvvvf  ivfutf  »ui  •^yvf 
JMM  i?/i4^W  «9rMT«Aiiy  it  iyyiXsif  Tfnu^afu  Contra  Ce/f.  JLib,  8.  p.  398* 
Cam.  ed.  -  Difficult  indeed  would  be  the  task  of  demonstrating  from 
the  Old  Testament  the- existence  of  any  such  thing  as  toicfced  or 
malignant  angelSf  and  least  of  all  from  this  text  of  the  Psalmistf 
which  in  the  original  bears  a  very  different  construction. 

Psalm  78*  v.  49.      R.   Abraham  ben  Ezra,  has  thus  commented 
on  the  text  with  his  accustomed  ability. 

in*?  bik  ^nt9:iD  b^  n^Dtn  ittn^^  r^arr  todd  dt©  yrh  \m 
jn  mnnn  ^jn  ^m  ^tiih  UTVjh  rons  rmn  vh  nikin  «7m 
^ubn  rrhtm)  Dtc^n  ni:ap  n^^ysn  n*?K  nun  nm  n^rn  raoa 
wrh  wk  rmira  mm  vMbu  rwinf  idd  t£f»i  -royn  D3n 

TD  1D3  DlWl   ^3»^D   3VO   1*?^»3    n:SlDt^  TO^K   ^DK^  n%1 
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,  The  Psalmist  in  this,  aUudes  to  the  greatness  qf  ihdt  cohs^^ 
potion  at  the  destruction  qf  the  Hail;  of  *»^ich  it  is  f^eeorded ; .  AXL 
xaj  plagues  will  I  now  fetch  tx)  thy  heart.  Obseroest  thou  nat^  reader^ 
that  Pharoah  would  never  submit  so  Jar  as  to  say ;  I  and  my  nation 
act  tioickedli/  ;  except  on  this  percttssion  only.  Thus  the  ttfriter,  by  vaag 
qf  m/^aphorf  assimilaies  the  plagues  to  the  Jury  of  the  Lordf  and  to 
the  semiing  vf  the  angels  of  i^ffUctionsy  on  account  of  the  lightning 
iBohich  accompanied  the  hail  $  as  it  is  toritten :  Who  maketh  his  angels 
winds  and  his  ministers  flaky  lightning.  The  term^  angdsf  it  ought 
to  be  observed^  on  the  present  occasion,  is  not  constructed  so  as  to  retain 
the  meaning  ixhich  it  has  inp  The  angels  of  the  Lord ;  but  is  of  a 
similar  complexion  mth.  By  the  hand  of  the  prophets  of  any  yisioni 
thai  isi  qfany  visional  prophet.  Com,  on  Psm  76.  v.  49.  To  the  preceding 
may  be  added  the  brief  explication  of  the  text^  by  R.  Isaac  Abarbin^ 

tnn  ^3H'?)D  nrfwD  man  ojm  mny  «it  tiitt  d2  rhtr  ttohs 
•yi  o»^  mxm  qjnm  rrayrr  >»)»  vnm  unp  ran 

So  saith  the  Psalmist:  He  sent  amongst  them  the  fierceness  of  hi^ 
anger,  fury,  and  indignation,  and  distress ;  the  hniiiission  of  angels  erf 
affictions.  Thus  the  inspired  penman  caUs  the  fierceness  of  anger^  thS 
Jkryf  and  the  indignation^  and  the  distress,  commemorated  on  this  occa* 
sion,  the  angels  of  affiictions.  Com,  on  2nd  Sam.  ch.  24.  It  cannot 
but  be  apparent,  then,  to  the  least  discerning,  that  what  this  Greei 
Jbiher  mistook  for  toicked  and  malignant  spirits,  signifies  Only  the 
messengers  of  afflictions ;  or  rather  the  afflictions  themselves ;  from 
which  malignity  was  as  far  removed,  as  from  the  Deity  himself,  ^ho 
indicted  the  evils. 

Though  enough  has  been  said  to  ddnvict  Origen  of  being  egre- 
giously  Ignorant  of  Hebrew  letters,  I  will  yet  add  another  testimony 
taken  from  his  erroneous  notions  respecting  the  term  Sabaoth.  Thii 
word,  as  is  well  known  to  every  bibhcal  scholar^  is  of  thejjhjral  num- 
ber, signifying,  hosts,  or  armies  ;  possesses  a^l  the  inflexions  of  a 
noun  common,  and  is  never  used  in  relation  to  the  Deity,  but  when 
preceded  in  construction  by  Jehovah,  or  Bhhim,  or  both;  and  so  ren- 
dered conjointly :  The  Lord,  the  God,  or  the  Lord  God  of  hosts. 
But  Origen  having  never  read,  as  it  should  seem,  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures, and  misled  by  the  superstition  of  the  Hellenists,  who  had  no 
other  copy  of  them  than  the  Septuaginf  version ;  makes  it  always  a 
prosper  noun,  and  affixes  to  it  singly  a  mfeanmg,  which  can  be  obtained 
only  from  its  joint  connexion  with  Jehovah  or  Elohim.    T«  f  SfMt^f 

*iTk  ti  fMruXcifAfidfcfnt  rl  8m^  tig  r*,  Kv0t0g  W9  X;»«^i«is  $  iv^t*s  rr^ttniv, 

wtio^fMf.  Contra  Cels.  Lib.  5.  p.  262.  Cam.  ed.  No  stronger  j^oi^ 
than  this  need.be  alleged  of  his  havin?  been  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  sacred  diakct;  for  though  K.  Jacob  ben  Ascher,  in  \oa 
annotations  on  the  Pentateuch,  has  actually  reckoned  it  by  itself 
amongst  the  seventy  names  or  epitheu  of  the  Deity ;  and,  though  a 
few  of  the  Jewish  commentators^  merely  to  prevent  the  term,  Jehovah, 
from  ever  being  re^aarded  as  m  re&;imen  widi  it,  wtnil'd  assert  it  a 
proper  appellauoD»  yet  is  that  vbol^  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
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grammary  as  R«  Abraham  ben  Ezra  has  Tery  clearly  demonstrated. 

rra'^i  /iwnsn  %n^K  ran  *d  i3jn^  i6  rm  t^  Ki2in  mi^  ton  w  mn 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  h&wevery  that  toe  Jind,  Jehovah  of  hosts  ; 
tokich  has  led  many  io  assert,  thai  the  term,  Sabaoth^  is  itself  a  proper 
appellation  of  the  Deitu;  or  that  it  is  a  banner  in  his  army  so  inscribed  $ 
out  this  is  void  of  all  probability ;  for  we  meet  with,  God  of  The 
armies,  in  which  it  is  evidently  constructed  as  a  noun  common;  nor  is  it 
ever  to  be  found  standing  by  itself  for,  God,  hat  only  with  the  term^ 
Elohipi,  or  the  compound  term,  Jehovah  Elohim.  Com,  on  Ex.  ch.  3^ 
So  far,  indeed,  from  its  being  a  peculiar  epithet  of  the  true  God,  as 
the  learned  fother  contends ;  or  wholly  difffsring  from  the  Jupiter  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  denotes  the  very  objects,  to  which  the 
Jewish  nation  was  strictly  prohibited  from  paying  adoration. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  minor  instances  of  stupidity  and  oscitancy  ;. 
such  as  his  giving,  Ebio,  instead  of  Ebion,  for  pauper,  in  Hebrew ; 
n%iloc.  cb*  1.  p.  17.)  his  using  Elohai,  and  Adonat,  constantly,  for 
Ehhim  and  Adonim ;  (vid.  (Smtra,  Cels.  Lib.  6.  p.  217.  Cam.  ed.) 
errors  too  gross  for  any  Hebraist  to  commit. 

But  it  may  be  reasonably  demanded,  if  Origen  knew  nothing  of 
Hebrew,  how  could  he  treat  so  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  so  critical  a  manner,  or  add  to  his  Polyglott  the  Hebrew  text  ia 
Hebrew  characters  ?  To  this  I  reply,  that  the  trifling  display  of  bib- 
Kcal  learning  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  works  now  extant,  he  in  all 
probability  obtained  by  means  of  his  many  conferences  with  the 
Jewish  divides ;.  but  especially  from  the  literal  Translation  of  Aquila*^ 
on.  which  much  of  the  seeming  erudition  of  this  Christian  father 
ought  doubtless  to  be  charged^  JBut  with  respect  to  the  Hebrefa  text 
in  the  Polyglott>  that,  we  may  rest  certain,  if  it  ever  existed  at  all,^ 
was  the  work  of  a  Jew,  who  being  needy  as  well  as  learned,  did  not, 
<]isdain  to  profit  from  the  design  without  sharing  in  it«  honors.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  I  cannot  but  maintain,  what  I  think  has  been  most 
amply  demonstrated,  that  when  he  composed  his  work  a&;ainst  CelsuSf 
as  well  as  the  PhUocalia,  he  was  completely  ignorant  ot  the  Hebrew 
scriptures;  ajid,  consequently  is  at  this  day  a  very  incompetent  autho- 
rity to  be  alleged  against  the  veracity  of  the  Masoretic  textp 

.  Hffoingham,  Aug.  27»  1^12.  «/^  <X 
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k>aitii  of  the  foUowing  observations  may,  perhaps,  not  prove  wholly 
unacceptable  to  the  readers  of  those  works,  which  are  the  subjects  of 
them.    Lbdiem.the&i  sdl  tpbe  ae#i  if  that  be  any  atonement  for 
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their  want  of  merit  in  other  respects.  But  should  any  of  them  hacre 
been  anticipated  in  writings  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted^  and  should 
any  reflection  be  tlierefore  cast  on  me,  I  would  gladly,  if  I  might 
without  presumption,  employ  in  my  defence  the  Allowing  words  of 
Locke,  written  upon  a  similar,  though  much  more  important,  occasion 
to  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  who  had  taxed  him  with  publishing  thoughts 
already  extant  in  the  books  of  others : 

"  To  alleviate  my  fault  herein  I  agree  with  your  Lordship,  that 
many  things  may  seem  nevo  to  bne  that  converts  only  with  his  ovm 
thoughts,  xohich  really  are  not  so  ;  but  t  must  crave  leave  to  sugjgest  to 
your  Lordship,  that  if  in  spinning  of  them  out  of  his  awn  tSmgkts 
they  seem  new  to  him,  he  is  certainly  the  inventor  of  them,  and  Siey 
may  as  justly  be  thought  his  o\\ti  invention,  as  any  one's ;  and  he  is  as 
certainly  the  inventor  of  them  as  any  one  who  thought  on  them  before 
him ;  the  distinction  of  invention  or  not  invention  lymg  not  in  think- 
ing  first  or  not  first,  but  in  borrowing  or  not  borrowing  our  thoughts 
from  another." 

In  the  preface  to  a  small  volume  published  in  1808,  and  intitled, 
Emendationes  in  scriptores  guosdam  Grcecosy  I  cited  an  opinion  of  Dr. 
Johnson  upon  Conjectui*al  Criticism,  as  an  answer  touie  many  con- 
temptuous remarks  often  made  on  verbal  criticism,  and  not  with  an 
intention  of  arrogating  to  myself  any  of  the  high  qualities  there 
ascribed  to  the  legitimate  Critic ;  and  now,  as  my  first  observation 
regards  Mr.  Gibbon's  translation  of  a  passage  in  Julian,  I  cannot  help 
tafcing  notice  that  Mr.  Gibbon  also  did  not  resemble  some  other  men 
of  great  genius  and  abilities  in  aflFecting  to  despise  corrective  criticism. 
He  well  knew,  that  words  are  signs  of  ideas,  and  that  a  trifling 
change  of  words  may  create  an  important  alteration  in  signification^ 
It  frequently  Iiappens,  says  he,  that  the  sounds  and  clicracters,  tohich 
approach  the  nearest  to  each  other,  accidentally  represent  the  most 
opposite  ideas,  Mr.  Gibbon  not  only  mentions  conjectural  emenda- 
tions of  others  with  applause,*  but  frequently  attempts  them  success- 
fully* himself.  His  translation,  however,  of  a  passage  in  Julian,^ 
shows  far  less  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  than  some  of  his 
emendations.  The  'Emperor  is  severely  reprimanding  Ecdicius, 
Praefect  of  Egypt,  for  not  executing  his  sentence  of  exile  on  Athana- 
sius,  whose  conduct  he  stigmatises  m  the  following  words,  as  quoted 
by  Mr.  Gibbon : 

imxiHttu  Mr.  Gibbon's  translation  is.  The  abominable 'wretch!  Under 
my  reign  the  baptism  of  several  Grecian  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  has 
been  the  effect  of  his  persecutions  :  and  he  adds,  /  have  preserved  the 

^  See  bis  Decline  and  Fall  of  tbe  Ronum  Empire.  Note  on  eh.  iv.  p.  153. 
(octavo,  1797.) ;  Note  on  eh.  ix.  p.  563. ;  Note  on  ch.  ix.  p.  369. ;  Note  on  cfa. 
Ix.  p.  379. :  Note  on  ch.  xxxviii.  p.  322. 

*  Note  on  ch.  x.  p.  398. ;  on  ch.  x.  p.  415. ;  on  ch.  xii.  p.  74. ;  on  ch.  xiv. 
p.  Sir. ;  on  ch.  xvtL  p.  28. ;  on  di.  xvii.  p.  32.  >  on  ch.  xviii.  p.  102. ;  on  ch.  iiix. 
p.  177. ;  on  cb.  xxxviii.  p.  364. 

>  Sf  ch.  sxiii.  of  the  Decline  iiid  Fall,  &c.  p.  134.  edit.  1797*  8to. 
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ambiguous  sense  of  the  last  toord,  the  amJriguittf  of  a  tyrant^  imho  toished 
to  Jind^  or  to  create  guilt. 

£v»  F^  r«F  *E^f^if  0  n  Asyft;  d*  cv  ^f6tiftt.     By  what  method  of  con- 
struction this  meaning,  or  indeed  any,   could  be  wrung  from  the. 
Greek  words,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know.     AwKitrdcit  appears  to  me 
not  ambiguous^   but  inexplicable.      I  doubt  not  tliat  Julian  wrote, 

AI0KE290.  Miscreant  /  to  dare  baptize^  in  my  reis^riy  Grecian 
toomen  of  the  highest  rank  !  Let  him  be  banished^  or  let  him,  be  perse^ 
cuted  .•  for  iwKta^ti  may  have  either  of  tliese  two  senses. 

In  Polybius,  lib.  ix;  c.  18.  (p.  170.  edit.  Ernest.)  the  preposition 
uq  seems  to  have  been  omitted :  ^^o;  riif  rut  ifttfitttfirrttv  auftfctr^ittt,  £IZ 
ifMtiUff  X.  T.  A.  The  distance  of  the  foot  of  the  ladder  from  the  wall 
was  to  be  of  a  measure  proportionate  to  the  numbeu  of  men  ascending 
it.  If  they  were  very  few,  the  greatest  distance  (half  the  length  of 
the  ladder)  might  be  used,  without  danger  of  breaking  the  ladder ; 
if  many,  it  was  to  be  placed  more  uprignt,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to 
make  it  unsteady. 

In  book  X.  ch.  41.  Polybius,  for  instantaneously  notifying  events 
from  a  great  distance,  describes  an  apparatus,  which,  when  compared 
with  our  modem  telegraphs,  will  appear  even  more  inferior  than 
Chinese  characters,  or  signs  for  words,  in  writing,  in  comparison  of 
alphabetical  marks,  or  signs  of  the  most  simple  elements  of  articulate 
sounds.  There  is  an  omission  in  the. Greek,  marked  by  a  blank  space  ; 
however,  from  what  is  still  extant,  tlie  device  seems  to  have  been 
this : — ^The  parties,  between  whom  a  communication  was  to  be  main- 
tained, provided  vessels  of  water  of  equal  sizes,  each  keeping  one. 
Upon  the  water  in  each  vessel  was  placed  a  staff,  standing  upright  in 
a  cork.  Each  staff,  corresponding  to  the  other,  was  inscribed,  upon 
divisions  equally  marked,  with  the  principal  occurrences  that  might 
happen.  When  one  party  wished  to  signify  any  incident  to  the  other, 
he  kindled  a  fire  ;  and  as  soon  as  tliis  signal  was  answered  by  another 
fire,  vent  was  immediately  given  to  the  water  in  both  vessels,  until 
the  intelligencer  seeing  the  intended  inscription  on  his  staff  sunk  down 
to  the  rim  of  the  vessel,  extinguished  his  fire,  as  a  signal  to  his  asso- 
ciate t(f  stop  the  effusion  of  the  water,  and,  by  reading  the  same  in- 
scription, then  even  with  the  rim  of  his  vessel  also,  to  inform  himself 
of  the  event  which  had  taken  place.  The  imperfection  and  dangerous 
inaccuracy  of  this  method  are  apparent. 

The  nature  and  use  of  the  machine  mentioned  by  Polybius  in  book 
X.  ch.  43.  and  called  by  him  J««?rr^«,  are  not  very  evident.  After 
considering  the  whole  passage,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  design  of  it 
was  merely  to  guide  die  eye  instantaneously  to  a  distant  object.  It 
remained  fixed;  and  was  pointed  exactly  towards  tlie  spot  where 
signals  were  expected  to  be  made ;  so  that  the  eye  might,  widiout 
wandering,  catch  any  signal  at  once. 

Greoorius  Nyssenus  (De  hominis  opificio,  p.  58.  edit.  Oporini) 
arguing  from  the  false  system  of  natural  philosophy  prevalent  in  his 
age,  observes  that,  whereas  locomotion  is  naturally  united  with  chanee 
of  constituent  parts,  and  immobility  with  immutability,  yet  .God,  m 
the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  esutli»  broke  this  \inioa ;  assign- 
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kig  to  the  heavens  locomotion  with  im»utabiiUty,  and  to  the  eaith 
immobility  with  change  of  parts ;  for  this  he  suggests  the  folTowmg 


reason 


IlMfMi^W  T»w  rei;^  rl  r^uXrff  •mtf^it^reta^  {i  tw  0ww  c^U  scil.)  «p 

jf  ^j^  TO    Tife   ^«««»«    Ow,    d«^  WTI    TO     »TJ85rr«    Tl   «»<  OfUTiihffj.    fw/   Tlf«« 

In  these  words  an  omission  and  depravation  appear,  which  may  b« 
thus  supplied  and  rectified :  n^6fAw^tU  rm  rtijc^  t«  rtulvrvt  •hcdfcftHcx^my 
if  if  fin  rl  rvii  'ATTOT  (0w«  Vid.)  ^fimc^  fit^h  •^  •^^  '»*•  ^e^ftrif  r§ 
iuti  ifMrdhrdf^  wl  rnn  w»  jmjt*  tj»»  xr/<r»»  BAEnOMENOM>  0ib  f«^(- 
Tw^*  «^  «T/«yMe  9rwif««w.  Hamng  made  this  distribution  with  msepre^ 
cautions  lest^  if  his  own  peculiar  attributes  of  immutability  and  tmmo^ 
Ulity  should  both  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  creation^  they  might  caust 
M^  creature  to  be  mistaken  Jor  God.  , 
.  JSuRiPiiMBS.  Hecuba,  v.  986. 

Hecuba.' 

Polymestor. 
6vtt  «]>«•  rS  a-S  r6vr$  aitfutmi  xiyf* 

Hecuba. 

Polymestor. 
r/  xfifit\  0  uiftk  KAt  riKf  tiiifut  x^wt  $ 
Polymestor  had  been  intrusted  with  the  care  of  Hecuba's  son, 
Polydorus,  and  had  betrayed  his  charge  by  murdering  him.  Hecuba 
in  a  dialogue  with  Polymestor,  in  which  are  the  verses  above  cited^ 
conceals  her  knowledge  of  his  guilt,  and  her  consequent  hatred 
of  him.     Should  we  read, 

the  words,  would  be  more  in  character,  veiling,  under  a  parenthetical- 
expression  of  apparent  friendship,  an  imprecation  of  universal  hatred 

on  Polymestor. 

Euripides  Orest.  v.  1049.  (Porson's  edit.)  Orestes,  embracing  his- 

rister  Electra,  exclaims, 

<<  IIPM^dfy/tMer  a^\  Aid.  et  MSS.  fere  omnes.  »^r^  pro  i^)  Mus* 
gravius,  quod  Brunckius  recepit,  simul  tamen  conjiciens  ic^w^^^ 
%ut  quod  ex  H.  (MS.  Harleiano)  edidi."    Pohson. 

Before  I  had  read  this  note,  I  conjectured, 

rJX  krit  ^ttii*»u  xtt}  yttft^yjcv  >k%W9 

and  I  now  think  the  repetition  of  irr]  much  more  elegant  than  ifth. 
Sftt  also  very  nearly  resembles  the  word  found  in  Aldus's  edition,  and 
in  almost  all  the  manuscripts. 

As  the  spirited  conclusion  of  Tumus's  answer  to  Drances,  in  VirgilV 
eleventh  JEneid, 

**  Nimqaaiii  animam  tB^tm  dexlr&  bftc  (alisiste  moveri) 

▲mittc*;  habitat-taciiiB,  etsitpeotm  tn-isto^" 
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appears  rather  flat  in  the  best  English  versions  of  Virgil,  I  shall  here 

exhibit  a  translation,  the  two  first  lines  of  which  are  Mr.  Edward  • 

Osborne's,  formerly  an  ornament  of  Winchester  College:   the  two 

last  were  added  by  myself. 

This  hand  (those  well-dissembled  fears  resign) 
Shall  never  stoop  to  take  a  soul  like  thine : 
Still  with  thyself  the  dastard  spirit  dwell, 
Nor  quit  that  bosom  which  it  suits  so  well. 

The  form  of  the  imperative  mood  used  in  the  third  line  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Lowth,  nor  in  any  English  grammar  to  which  I  can  at 
present  refer.  I  will  therefore  give  an  example  or  two  from  Shak- 
speare. 

To  make  you  brothers,  and  to  knit  your  hearts 
With  an  unslipping  knot,  take  Antony         [Octavia  to  his  wife. 

Antony  and  Cleop,  Act  lU  Sc,  2. 

This  day  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end  ; 
Yea,  Jaitk  itself  to  hollow  falsehood  change. 

King  John,  ActiiuSe,!, 

Love  they  to  live,  that  love  and  honor  have. 

King  Rich,  II.  Act  luSc.l* 

Having  been  thus  led  to  quote  an  English  author,  before  I  return  to 
the  ancients,  I  shall  introduce  some  remarks  on  several  passages  ia 
Shakspeare,  and  a  few  other  English  writers. 

Shakspeare  Troilus  and  Cress.  Act.  iii.  Sc.  S.    • 

Nor  doth  the  eye  itself. 
That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,  behold  itself. 
Not  going  from  itself;  but  eye  to  eye  oppos'd 
Salutes  each  other  with  each  other's  form  ; 
For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself. 
Till  it  hath  travell'd,  and  is  married  there 
Where  it  may  see  itself. 

«vr«t/,  Kxt  M  tf^AC,  cvrati  »f  etvrov  tact, ti  oi  yt  ug  etXXo  ra/v  rcu  UfB^v9F6» 

Utfrn, Plato.  Alcibiad.  I. 

K.  Henry  V.  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 
"  Yet  that  is  but  a  curs'd  necessity.' 
Read,       "  Yet  that  is  but  a  cur'd  necessity  J 
That  is,  only  a  necessity  for  which  we  have  a  remedy.     The  remedy 
is  mentioned  in  the  lines  immediately  following. 

Henry  VI.  Part  i.  Act  11.  Sc.  5. 
"  Here  dies  the  dusky  torch  of  Mortimer, 
**  Chok'd  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort.'* 
I  cannot  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  Warburton  as  to  the  sense  of 
these  verses.     I  think  meaner  sort  signifies  the  sort  or  family  whose 
title  to  the  crown  was  inferior :  that  is,  the  liouse  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  j  whose  ambition  ruined  Mortimer. 

Henry  VI,  Part  i.  Act  iir.  Sc.  1. 
"  Set  this  unaccustom'd  fight  aside." 
Unaccustom'd,  says^Dr.  Johnson,  is  Unseemly,  Indecent.    I  think 
VOL.  VIl.  NO.  xin.  I 
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the  word  is  to  be  taken  in  its  proper  and  usual  signification  $  it  is  esu 
plained  by  what  went  before : 

"  The  bishop  and  the  duke  of  Gloster's  men. 
Forbidden  late  to  cany  any  weapon, 
HaDeJlWd  their  pockets Jull  of  pebble  stones^*  SfC, 

Henry  VI.  Part  ii.  Act  in.  Sc.  2. 
«  For,  seeing  him,  I  see  my  hfe  in  death." 
This,  without  the  conceit,  is  «  For,  when  I  see  Gloster,  I  see  that 
inan  dead,  whom  I  loved  above  all  things.'^     ^ 

Henry  VI.  Part  ii.  Act  iv.  Sc.  10. 
"  How  much  thou  wrong'st  me.  Heaven  be  my  judge.'* 
Dr.  Johnson  appears  to  liave  mistaken  the  sense.     Iden  had  mor- 
tally wounded  Cade.     Cade,  dying,  had  said,  "  Tell  Kent  from  me, 
she  hath  lost  her  best  man ;"  Iden  thinks  himself  a  better  man  than 
Cade,  and  therefore  says  he  wrongs  him, 

Addison  (Whig  Examiner,  No.  2.)  makes  the  following  remark  on 
an  expression  in  a  Letter  to  die  Examiner  :  <<  A  man  may  be  said  to 
describe  or  to  collect  accounts  of  indignities,  and  unnatural  struggles ; 
but  to  collect  the  things  themselves  is  a  figure  which  this  gentleman  has 
introduced  into  our  English  prose."  Demosthenes  (in  Midiain)  has 
let  a  si!milar  inaccuracy  escape  him ;  n»x>M  f«&  voiwh  ^  iti^ts  'A^y«M«<, 

xtii  SYNEUOXA  *YBF£IS  «mv  mI  nONHFIAS  T«(mvr«^,  w»9  in^imff-H 

In  Dr.  JoHKsoN^s  Dictionary,  (Ym  xi^tm  sm  he.  t?;  Avye/dv  /3«v0t«* 
ftA>;  l»^0^<?  )under  the  word  Abstract,  n.  s.,  I  find  the  following  verses 
pited  from  Dryden's  Aurengzebe  to  prove  that  one  meaning  of  Ab- 
stract is,  A  smaller  quantity  containing  the  virtue  orpptoer  of  a  greater : 

''  Xf  you  are  false,  these  epithets  are  small, 

"  You*re  then  the  things,  and  abstract  qf  them  alW* 

I  am  much  mistaken  if  these  lines  will  not  seem  quite  irrdevantf 
when  the  whole  passage  in  the  play  shall  have  been  considered. 

Indamora,  (Act  iv.  Sc.  1.) 

Your  tuicusation  must,  I  see,  take  place: 
And  am  J  guilty,  itrfatnous,  and  hose  7 

Aurengzebe, 

4/  you  are  false,  those  epithets  are  small ; 

You're  then  the  things,  the  abstract  of  them  all. 
The  concrete  and  abstract  terms  of  logicians  were  in  Dryden's 
thoughts  when  he  wrote  this.     If  you  are  false,  says  Aurengzebe, 
you  are  not  merely  guilty,   infamous,  and  base,  but  guilt,  infami^, 
smd  baseness  themselves. 

Gay  in  celebrating  Wine,  that  retxvv  <Wfl>  tictiS,  bestows  on  it  one 
encomium  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature : 

**  Thou with  eloquence  profound, 

"  And  arguments  convictive  didst  enforce 
<*  Fam*d  Tully,  and  Demosthenes  renown'd." 

Gay  on  Wine,  v.  92. 

One  would  think  that  Gay,  when  he  wrote  this,  was  over-inspired 
trith  that  poetical  liquor.    Did  he  considn-  the  fictioq^  of  poetry  aj» 
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Slimitable  ?  or  was  he  ignorant  that  Cicero  was  remarkably  temperatef, 
and  Demosthenes  a  water-drinker  ? 

iyat  a  •hot  gr/w.—— Demosthenes  jrigi  rS^f  vm^tcTT^urfi, 

Extract  from  Lord  Kaimbs's  Elements  of  Criticism,  vol.  m.  p.  117. 
(Ocuvo,  1763.) 

"  An  attribute  of  the  effect  expressed  as  an  attribute  of  the  cause : 
Quos  periisse  ambos  mjsera  censebam  in  mari.  Plautus.  No  'wonder^ 
falPn  such  a  pernicious  height.  Paradise  Lost." 

Lord  Kaimes  actually  seems  to  have  supposed,  that  misera  here 
agrees  with  mari ;  and  not  to  have  known  that  it  is  interjected,  as 
rdxttii  Teixunet  often  in  Greek. 

fyA»  V  v;r«  taTv  y>iXVKV¥  yi,  T  AAA  IN*,  ti^cXXvfimi, 

Aristophanes.  Lysistr.  760.  i 

MisERA,  timeo,  hoc  incertum  quorsum  accidat. 

Terence.  Andria.  1.  5.  29. 
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1  HE  following  gha2al  is  extracted  from  Shdhee. 


«0  Cup-bearer,  through  the  grief,  which  thou  hast  caused  me,  my 
understanding  and  soul  nave  forsaken  me  :  Smitten  by  lave,  they 
have  died  away,  and  departed  from  me.    My  strength  has  also 
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fone  :-*can  I  then  go  on  this  road  ? — ^Most  gladly  would  I  go,  had 
but  the  power.  As  long  as  thy  two  cheeks  remained  distant 
from  my  view,  the  wishes  of  my  heart,  and  the  hopes  of  my  soul 
departed.  I  was  the  person,  and  it  was  my  heart,  that  thy  stature 
bore  away.  Yes,  it  flowed  from  me,  and  hastened  to  thy  thresh- 
old. So  Skaheey  who  like  the  tulip  has  been  immersed  in  blood, 
will  leave  this  world,  with  the  marks,  which  thou  hast  caused." 

After  which  comes  one  from  Shefdlee!^ 

C^Aii^yL    ^JuULi    aSUUm»    ^^ci    »^    ^\^  j^ 
l^-^^    uy?    u^/    ^J^    CJ^   ^rf^^^^    ^   ^ 

^  z^  u  y?*^  *^'v^  •N»*>^  ol^^ 

A 

«^Xm»a>    wJUlU    l^'ty    b'  jl    ^'    S^ 


«  With  your  liver  intoxicated  with  blood,  it  is  delightful  to  reel  like 
a  flame !  intoxicated  with  blood '  it  is  delightful  to  wallow  on  the 
ground !  whilst  jovial,  to  plunder  the  bower  like  the  breeze,  to 
cull  the  rose,  on  which  the  gardener  has  bestowed  his  willing 
care,*  is  delightful.  But  in  a  drunken  fit,  never  be  thou  so  weak 
as  to  rise  up  the  first  to  make  peace,  because  to  be  angry  afresh  is 


>  By  4jt>^  bloody  the  poet  alludes  tQ  wine, 

*Iconjectarethetruereadingintheorig.MS.to6e  (^j^bLi  ^-aL^  OaXJj  •c^f 
wiUioiit  the  ceremony  of  the  gardeoer's  consent. 
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delightful.  When  free  from  care,  you  can  laugh  as  merrily  aa 
the  morning,  but  to  laugh  in  the  midst  of  wailing  as  heartily  aa 
with  the  goblet  is  delightful.  How  shall  I,  who  am  a  man  of 
spirit,  look  upon  that  person  !  who  has  not  the  sign  of  a  tear,  to 
see  which  floating  in  the  eye  is  delightful.  Petitionest  thou  for 
that  water  of  the  face?' — Love  sheds  it: — but  you  must  rub* 
dignity  on  your  forehead,  to  rub  which  is  delightful.  O  She/dlee, 
are  we  not  filled  with  dignity  ?  wheii  in  this  state  of  impotency  • 
— ^throughout  the  whole  world,  each  dream  that  will  end  in  a  tear 
is  delightful." 

The  next  specimen  is  selected  from  Jdmee* 

A^  C^  ^{^  i^U.  Aii  1^ 
oi,   %<   JA   A*»  yij^  Jiij   Xvj 

<^XU^    w^JLmJ:^    I..a;££.  ^W    wJUj 
dJU     ^^h     KJU^     uk^:X^ 

^^  JH  Wl;  (JL<)  o^  j1 


«<  The  garment  of  my  soul  has  been  rent  by  woe  5— come  hither^ 
ye  hopes  of  my  soul  perishing  with  woe !  Vital  motion  ha3  not 
forsaken  my  beating  heart,  although  my  whole  frame*  be  composed 

'■         — —  -—      -  --  —    -        I  . 

'  VJt^  V'  generally  means  brightness  of  countenaneef  here  it  certainly  means  a 
tear. 

*  Although  the  literal  meaning  of  (j^^^  and  m*^  ^  may  appear  homely, 
it  appears  to  give  the  force  of  the  original  better  than  any  substitute. 
.3  Drunkenness.  *  lAtenlly  picture. 
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of  air^  water,  and  clay«  When  once  thou  hadst  set  out,  thou 
borest  away  a  hundred  hearts  upon  the  road : — God  most  High 
was  surprised  at  thy  alacrity  and  expedition.  Every  night  I  pri- 
vately advance  to  address  thee,  my  collar  is  torn,  my  skirt  is  rent. 
Debilitated  through  grief,  I  scatter  earth  upon  my  head :  debilitated 
through  love,  I  rub '  my  face  upon  the  ground*  Through  gates  and 
walls  impatiently  I  address  thee,  uttering  my  vows  to  Selima,  that 
scomer  of  my  peac^.  If  thou  wouldst  incline  thine  head  to  Jamee, 
what  would  be  his  opinion  ?— that  thou  art  the  tender  rose*shoot, 
himself  the  thorns,  and  branches  to  be  lopped  off." 

This  concludes  the  untranslated  ghazals  in  the  two  volumes  ^ 
of  the  oriental  collections,  that  are  written  in  the  Persian  language. 

Time,  and  the  wantonness  of  transcribers,  have  committed 
greater  ravages  on  no  one  thing,  than  on  Oriental  MSS.,  more 
especially  on  that  part  of  them,  which  bear  the  Arabic  character. 
To  rightly  ascertain  tlie  writer's  meaning  three  MSS.  at  the  least 
should  be  possessed,  for,  as  it  has  been  mentioned  before,  no  two 
MSS.  of  a  Deewan  correspond,  and  scarcely  a  ghazal  occurs^ 
where  the  order,  or  even  the  nun>ber  of  beets  will  be  found  alike, 
and  in  passages,  too  frequent  to  be  numbered,  the  persons  of  the 
verbs  are  altered,  and  the  sense  perverted  to  introduce  some  quaint 

fancy   of  the  copyist.      Oftentimes,  for  instance,   where   x«X»a 


occurs  in  one  copy,  ^i^^  will  in  another,  where  »j^jJ&  is  used  in 

this,  aJU  will  be  foui>d  in  that,  besides  many  other  examples, 
which  clearly  prove,  that  the  difference  is  wilfully  caused  by  the 
transcriber.  Of  these  assertions  the  venerable  Shdh-ndmek  of 
Ferddosee  stands  a  lamentable  evidence;  and  although  we  may 
well  doubt,  whether  either  Grecians  or  Romans  would  recognize 
one  half  of  what  transcribers  and  editors  have  made  them  write, 
could  their  works  be  shown  them  in  their  present  state,  w« 
know  for  certainty,  that  an  Eastern  poet  of  ancient  date  would  in 
such  a  case  find  distichs,  and  even  odes  inserted  among  his  pro- 
ductions, which  he  never  wrote.  In  a  collation  of  the  odes  In  J 
the  Deewdn  of  Hhafezzy  who  is  comparatively  a  modern  writer, 
as  they  stood  in  a  friend's  MS.  and  my  own,  I  found  the  difference 
in  a  .ghazal,  according  to  the  two  copies,  occupy  several  line^, 
although,  on  an  average j  his  odes  do  not  exceed  fourteen  beets ; 
and  not  unfrequently  a  distich  occurs  in  a  ghazal  or  qudseeduk, 
which  is  of  a  metre  quite  different  from  either  the  preceding  or 
the  following.  The  subjoined  beautiful  ode  of  Hhdfezz  will 
exemplify  these  observations. 


;»— 


'  See  note  *  in  the  preceding  page. 

*  1  have  heard  that  the  first  part  of  the  third  vol.  was  afterwards  pnbHs^hed, 
but  I  conld  never  procure  a  sight  of  it. 
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b^^.     (j^^  2^  ^J  jA2i^    tot*. 

I^Ajl^  J   ^^^JC:^^^  tXJiti  _}^-«r  Juitc 

oU'  (J^i  u^=^  ^>'  ^L^  cx  ^  Jt  tii 


'<  At  day-break  the  wine-vender  opened  the  door  of  the  wine-* 
tavern,  anci  sounded  in  my  drunken  soul  the  gurgling  of  wine  into 
the  decanter.  At  last  the  revolution '  of  the  spheres  has  become 
present  to  me  in  this  feast :  up,  cup-bearer,  and  fill  me  another 
glass.  Although  through  love  of  Leelee  ^  I  have  played  M&jndon 
m  the  world,  give  me  not  the  precepts  of  the  wise,  as  if  I  were 
mad.  My  love^-inflamed  soul  has  flamed  like  the  taper :  the  lover 
will  turn  round  it,  though  the  lover  well  knows  the  moth  must  ^ 
bum.  For  the  love  of  God  polish  thou  the  mirror  with  the  fur. 
Inshing  lakaz  \  and  when  polished,  behold  in  it  my  adored.     O 

——«■——      i» iiiii  ii  III  i>ii»ii  iiii» 

/ 

'  Thb  refers  to  the  cup  of  Jamsheed  the  U^  (j^^  **^  of  Persian  roaiance, 
md  allegorically  to  the  bumper  <|nickly  revolving  round  the  table. 
*  Two  weU-knowQ  characters  m  Persian  poetry :  consult  Sir  W.  Jones's  works* 
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niy  soul,  there  is  no  reproach  in  Death,'  for  the  flying  bird  has 
often  come  into  the  trap  for  a  berry;  From  this  time  forward, 
O  HhafezZy  sport  not  the  religious  hypocrite ;  rather  go,  and 
open  another  night  the  doors  of  die  wine-tavern/* 

'  In  the  MS.  alluded  to  JiXS  is  written  for  wJuiu — ;j1^t  for  *-^'^' 
•- — «^  for  xA  j^, — -j;^j  for  cjj^ — ^^jXi  for  ^^j^ — -jXA  for 
i3wb — i-*^U£a  for  -rUi:i — ^\  for  Jj'— ^^  for  ^y,  and 

between  w^Lj;  and  «\i>) — ^  is  introduced,  and  ^yL  inserted  after 

^^^  which  last,  (as  well  as  some  of  the  others)  necessarily  renders 
uie  verse  hypercatalectic.  It  happens,  that  in  this  one  instance  the 
order  is  the  same,  but  the  difference,  which  these  words  occasion, 

IS  as  follows: • At  last  the  revolution  of  tlie  spheres  has 

become  present  to  me  in  this  feast.  Up,  Cup-bearer,  pour  pearls* 
into  another  glass.  Although  through  the  fervor  of  my  love  for 
Leelee  I  have  played  M&jiwon  in  the  world,  &c.  My  love^inflamed 
soul  has  flamed  like  the  taper :  ah !  does  not  the  lover  turn  round  ? 
though  the  lover  is  well  aware,  that  the  moth  must  burn  in  it. 
i...From  this  time  forward,  O  HhafizZj  conduct  not  thy- 
self with  religious  austerity  and  hypocrisy,  &c. 

The  Eastern  poets  indulge  many  elegant  ideas  concerning  love 
and  wine ;  they  are  the  basis  of  their  muse,  and  without  them  dull 
morality  would  conjoin  with  fanaticism  to  spread  a  gloom  over 

their  writings.    Asctfee  says 

«^I  drink  blood  from  the  cup;  for  since  the  heart  of -/f 5^?? to 
night  endures  grief,  I  cannot  taste  the  sweets  of  pure  wine.'* 
And  in  another  ^M^ic^^, 


«  O  Asdfeey  through  thy  tears  thy  liver  is  become  the  <:olor  of 
blood,  wiUi  all  these  lamentations  and  tears  thy  liver  is  quite 
wearied." 

s  Literally,  in  my  copy,  the  eternal  hunter ;  in  the  others  the  fatal  hunter* 
S  liquid  pearls  and  melted  rubiee  are  common  terms  for  wise. 
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Very  similar  to  which  the  excellent  poet  Hhafezz^ 

«<  Through  my^  beloved,  O  my  taper,  the  tears  from  my  eyes  fall, 
sprinkled  with  blood,  for  the  flames  of  my  heart  shine  brilliant 
on  the  world.  Within  my  breast  I  have  wept :  alas !  my  heart- 
burning sigh  rushes  up  as  smoke  through  a  chimney .'' 

Exactly  parallel  to  which  is  this  beet  of  Khosroo. 

jj^  v^j  oW-  v'  b  «'  jy^  jf 

«« Beneath  those  black  eyes,  ah !  flame  thou  up,  my  constant  soul, 
10  fast,  that  the  smoke  know  not  its  way  up  the  chimney." 

Which  however  ascribes  to  the  fair  one's  eyes  more  gloomy 
efiects,  than  Petrarch's  lines. 

£  iiorir  c6  beglj  occhi  le  campagne, 
Ed  acquetar  i  venti  e  le  tempeste^ 
Con  voci  ancor  non  preste 
Di  lingua  che  dal  latte  si  scompagne, 
Chiaro  mostrando  al  mondo  sordo  e  cieco 

Quanto  lume  del  ciel  fosse  gia  seco. 
Yet  Hhafezz  pays  compliments  not  much  inferior  to  the  lips'of 
his  mistress : 

«<  Oh !  the  taste  !  thy  two  lips  were  delightful  to  my  palate ! 

Sweet  as  candy  is  to  a  hungry  man,  so  delightful  were  they  tp 
my  grief." 

But  a  more  elegant  idea  will  be  found  in  no  poet,  than  that, 
which  Asdfee  exhibits  respecting  wine. 

Osi4^   OU   \j3  is^SL   ci^  y^   ^ 
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«  Retirement  is  the  palace  of  wine :  my  eyes  are  the  dormitory  of 
the  cup  : — the  goblet  is  sin — avaunt !  all  that  reminds  thee  of  it !'' 
This  is  somewhat  in  the  energetic  stile  of  Anacreon : 

'  iclvni  §£  livlps  auTVjV' 

rov  y  ^Xiov  (TsAijwj* 
TI  MOI  MAXEXe"  "ETAlPOIy 
K'  Arm  BEAONTI  HINEIN; 
A  great  variety  of  passages  might  be  adduced  from  the  writings 

of  Jdmee  Saadee^  and  the  Musnawee  of  JeldP  oddeen  B,1lmee  to 
prove,  that  the  Persian  poets  abound  with  sublime  ideas  on  reli-* 
pons  and  moral  subjects ;  which  it  is  purposed  to  do  in  a  general 
review  of  Eastern  poetry  to  be  sent  on  a  future  occasion  to  the 
Classical  JoumaL 
Bristoly  Sept.  ^h,  1812.  D.  G.  WAIT. 


On  Beading  the  Greek  Testament  in  Public  Schools. 

if  ROM  personal  experience,  and  attentive  observation,  I  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  united  and  individual  abilities  of  the  teachers^  to 
whom,  in  this  country,  the  education. of  youth  is  intrusted.  It 
h  not  in  one  school,  or  in  one  particular  county,  that  the  classics 
Sorish  5  from  the  environs  of  the  two  great  seats  of  learning,  to 
the  remote  provinces  of  the  coimtry,  all  are  zealous  in  promoting 
an  acquaintance  with  the  great  masters  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
England  yields  to  no  country  in  classical  attainments.  Of  this  the 
illustrious  list  of  scholars,  who  have  successively  appeared,  is  the 
most  convincing  proof.  There  is  scarcely  a  difficulty  which  they 
have  left  unsolved,  whether  in  laws,  customs,  or  antiquities. 
Porson  and  Burney  have  of  late  pushed  their  inquiries  into  the 
abstruse  subject  of  the  metres ;  and  I  believe  they  have  advanced 
as  much  on  this  subject  as  it  is  possible  to  acquire.  Of  the  leam-» 
ing  and  worth  of  the  masters  of  our  great  schools,  I  have,  the 
highest  opinion.  Of  their  zeal,  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of 
literature,  I  can  have  no  doubt.  But  while  I  bestow  these  well- 
merited  encomiums  on  their  talents,  I  cannot  subscribe,  in  toto, 
to  the  merits  of  the  plan,  by  which  they  regulate  the  studies  of 
their  pupils.  To  those  who  wish  well  to  the  Interests  of  religion, 
and  sound  morality,  it  has  ever  been  a  subject  of  sincere  regret, 
that  the  Greek  Testament  has  not  been  more  generally  read  in  our 
schools.  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripi-r 
des,  Thucydides^  Xenophouiaud  Herodotus,  are  perused  again  and 
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again,  with  the  attention  they  deserve,  while  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, or  Septuagint,  are  scarcely  opened.     In  some  schools,  it  is 
very  seldom,  if  ever  read ;  in  others,  merely  for  the  sake  of  form, 
it  is  made  the  subject  of  a  weekly  lesson.     The  partial  and  regular 
appearance  of  this  venerable  book  is  considered  an  intolerable 
grievance,  whether  from  its.  style  or  subject,  I  leave  others  to 
determine.    The  young  student  is  taught  to  feel  and  admire  the 
beauties  of  Homer,  to  commit  his  brilliant  passages  to  memory, 
to  spout  them  on  all  occasions,  while  the  book  of  inspiration, 
which  contains  so  many,  salutary  truths,  marked  with  the  finger  of 
God,  which  teaches  man  his  duty,  and  discovers  the  glorious  pro- 
spects beyond  the  grave,  is  never  opened  but  with  reluctance,  and 
never  quoted  but  with  apparent  contempt.    Now  it  can  never  be 
otherwise,  as  long  as  it  holds  the  place  it  does  in  our  schools. 
This  happens   in  a  great  measure    from  its  being  considered  of 
no  authority  in  establishing  the  government  of  a  noun  or  a  verb, 
Betause  it  was  n^t  written  in  the  florisliing  periods  of  Grecian 
elegance,  it  is  never  on  any  occasion  thought  to  constitute  proper 
authority  for  the  use  of  any  word,  or  phrase.     I  do  not  mean  to 
assert,  that  the  N^w  Testament  Greek  is  in  any  respect  equal  to 
that  of  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  or  Herodotus,  but  I  affirm,  with* 
out  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  contains  beauties,  which  would 
not  disgrace  a  classic  page.     I  acknowledge  the  excellence  of  the 
classics  daily  used  in  our  school  s,  but  I   should  wish  the  New 
Testament  introduced,    were  it  for  no  other  purpose  than   to 
counteract  the  improper  influence,  which  heathen  mytliology  may 
have  upon  the  minds  of  our  youth.     Impressions  received  at  an 
early  period,  cannot  easily  be  eradicated.     Now  I  maintain,  that 
when  the  effects  produced  by  the  study  of  heathen  mythology  are 
not  counteracted  by  a  proper  attention  to  Christian  morality,  we 
are  guilty  of  doing  great  injury  to  the  minds  of  youth.     I  am 
prepared  to  urge  the  necessity  of  studying  the  Greek  Testament 
from  another  consideration ;  die  Scriptures  are  very  seldom  read 
in  public  schools,  even  in  an  English  dress.    In  Church,  the  lessons 
of  the  day  are  perhaps  read,  but  never  with  that  attention  sufiicient 
to  appreciate  the  beauties,  or  solve  the  difficulties,  which  may 
occur.     Now  were  this  book  more  frequently  introduced  in  school, 
a  judicious  teacher  would  meet  with  many  opportunities  of  point- 
ing out  its  beauties,  and  giving  our  youth  a  taste  for  Scripture 
criticism,  in  which   so  many  eminent  men,  in  former  days,  have, 
excelled.     I  may  be  told,  perhaps,   that  a  frequent  perusal  of  it 
would  vitiate  the  taste  of  those,  who  are   studious  of  acquiring 
the  elegancies  of  the  language ;  but  this  objection  goes  for  nothing. 
Will  any  one  affirm,  that  the  awkward  modes  of  expression,  which 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  Greek  Testament,  will  prove  injurious 
to  the  taste  .of  a  school-boy  ?   Elegant   Greek   cannot  now  be 
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written ;  at  least,  if  any  think  themselves  equal  to  rival  Xeno«> 
phon,  I  am  afraid  that  uiey  will  sink  much  below  the  level  of  the 
style  of  St.  Paul,  who  is  far  from  being  an  indifferent  writeiT  of 
Greek.  To  banish  the  Testament  from  our  schools,  because  it  is 
not  classical  Greek,  is  a  very  lame  reason  for  its  disuse.  But 
again,  would  it  not  be  equally  valuable  as  an  initiatory  book  with 
the  Grxcse  Sentential,  or  other  books  adopted  for  this  purpose  ? 
It  contains  the  greatest  number  of  the  words  to  be  found  in  the 
best  writers  :  why  then  banish  it  ?  Boys  will  parse  their  words 
equally  well  from  this  as  from  any  other  book ;  and  besides  this, 
they  will  acquire  that  valuable  knowledge,  which  no  other  book 
can  communicate.  Another  argument  to  induce  teachers  to  use 
the  Greek  Testament,  is  the  assistance  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  learned  Lexicons,  which  have  been  composed  for  it.  We  have 
Schleusner,  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  learned  and 
judicious  commentaries  without  number.  To  those  young  men, 
who  are  destined  for  the  Church,  an  early  acquaintance  with  the 
Sacred  volume  is  of  great  advantage.  To  acquire  this,  no  labor 
ought  to  be  esteemed  too  hard,  since  the  utility  of  the  acquisition 
wiU  amply  appear  in  the  success  with  which  they  will  discharge 
the  great  and  important  duties  of  their  high  situations.  Some  of 
our  schools  have  of  late  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  good 
old  custom  of  reading  the  Greek  Testament  weekly,  and  some- 
times more  frequently.  On  this  subject,  I  have  one  wish  only, 
that  the  practice  may  become  universal. 

16ih  Navemberj  1812.  D. 
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J.  Am  induced  to  trouble  you  with  this,  in  order  to  return  my  thanks 
to  M.  S.  M.  for  his  answer  to  my  query  respecting  Gen.  xxxvi.  24?. 
Allow  me,  hoWever,  to  inquire,  does  not  the  interpretation  of  the 
Septuagint  seem  to  insinuate,  that  thet/  were  ignorant  of  the  significa- 
tion of  DD^n  ?  Or  if  not,  why  did  they  render  it  by  tw  'U^iiV,  and  not 

by  T»y  iftUfOff  in  the  Greek  language  ?  One  more  question,  and  I  have 
done.  Cannot  this  word  be  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  that  in 
Deut.  ii.  10  and  11.  which  would  clear  up  all  the  difficulty  at  once  ? 
I  am  aware  that  M.  S.  M.  has  written  that  it  cannot  be  so  read,  but  I 
would  wish  to  see  this  discussed. 

I  should  be  truly  happy  to  have  the  apparently  contradictory  state- 
ments of  Chronology,  (No.  vii.  p.  126.)  clearly  reconciled  by  some 
defender  of  "  the  absolute  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text."  I  can 
scarcely  expect  that  Mr.  Bellamy  will  answer  such  a  trivial  question ; 
but  surely  some  one  of  his  disciples  might.  In  this  hope  I  subscribe 
myself, 

J.  H.  M.  S. 
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LATIN  INSCRIPTION. 

As  I  find  that  you  aiFord  a  small  space  to  Latin  Inscriptions,  I  here* 
with  send  you  one,  which  should  you  think  worthy,  you  will  dignify 
with  a  place  in  your  collection. . 

J.  H.  M.  S. 

Prope  jacet 
FRANCISCUS    WILKJ     SON 

Ex  Hospitio  Lincblniensi  Jaii' '      sultus 

Cliristopheri  Wilkinson  et  Mai.     axons 

De  Barmby  super  Dunam  in  agro  Ebor : 

Filius  unicus. 

Qui  Literarnm  Elegantiorum  cnltn, 

I  Morum  humanitate, 

Yitae  sanctitate, 

Generosam  stirpem  nobilitavit. 

Vir  fait  omnis  Recti  et  Sciens  et  Tenax : 

Cumque  in  Sammorum  Clientelas  esset  Advocatm 

Tenuioribus  niinquam  defuit* 

Sax  laudis  severus, 

Alicnse  Candidas  Estimator, 

Eximias  Dotes  Pari  Modestii 

Et  celavit  et  commendayit. 

Probis  omnibus  jnxta  ac  Literatis 

Per  totum  Vita)  Cursum  Notus  et  Chams^ 

Ingens  sui  Desiderium 

Moriens  reliquit. 

y  Obiit  ^ra  Christi  1728  Maii  9 

Anniun  agens  sexagesimum  sextunu 


CLASSICAL  CRITICISM. 


Jtermit  me  to  return  you  my  thanks  for  the  very  obliging  maimer  m 
which  you  received  Professor  Person's  Notes  on  Sallust.  I  now  request 
your  acceptance  of  an  Emendation  of  a  passage  in  the  Agamemnon  of 
JEschylus,  which  I  received  from  a  friend  of  the  late  Dr.  Raine,  who 
had  it  from  Porson  himself;  and  which,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  find, 
has  never  yet  been  given  to  the  public. 

The  second  chorus  of  the  Agamemnon  is  preceded  by  a  series  of 
anapestic  verses^  of  which  the  following  passage  is  the  conclusion. 

Aid  rti  ^if t69  fiiyxf  eciicvftaif 
Tunrret  vcihebi  rH^fy  ottu^  up 
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It  is  evident  at  once^  that  the  last  line  must  be  corrupted,  although 
.  it  makes  tolerable  good  sense  j  for  every  one  who  studies  the  Greek 

Tragedies,  well  knows  that  the  third  foot  of  the  parosmiac  must  be  an 
'  anapest.    The  following  is  the  beautiful  emendation  of  the  illustrious 

Porson. 

We  shall  still  more  admire  this  correction,  if  we  attend  to  the 
following  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  c^tt^  it  requires  the  sub* 
junctive  mood  after  it  rather  than  the  optative.  In  the  second  place, 
the  first  aorist  participle  of  the  verb  «A<tfM«  gives  more  force  and  vigor 
to  the  sentence,  than  the  mere  adjective  k>^i6ioq.  In  the  third  place, 
Porson's  verse  has  precisely  the  same  number  of  letters  as  the  verse  in 
the  £dd.  When  we  take  all  these  circumstances  together,  we  may 
consider  it  as  highly  probable,  that  Porson  hath  restored  the  identicsJ 
words  of  the  Amenian  Poet. 

H.  A.  MATHEW. 


ON  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  ACTION. 


To  THE  Editor  ov  the  Classical  Journal. 

Xf  you  approve  the  following  additional  remarks  on  the  Language  t^ 
Adtion^  on  which  subject  I  have,  in  a  former  No.,  supplied  you  with 
an  article,  they  are  at  your  service. 

Hattott,  Oct.  24.  1812.  E.  H.  BARKER. 

J.  Casaubon  says  in  his  Exercitationes  ad  Cardinaks  Baronii  Anna^ 
le^  p.  608.  **  Observat  Nicolaus  Cabasilas  in  expositione  Liturgiae 
fuisse  veterjbtls  in  more  positum,  ut  sensa  animi  non  verbis  solum,  sed 
etiam  factis  declararent ;  qua  de  re  et  Plutarchus  alicubi  disserit, 
et  nos  in  Commentariis  Polybiani,  multis  exemplis  hunc  morem  ex 
historia  Grseca  et  Latina  illustramus,  qu«  nunc  omittimus :  illustre 
ezemplum  Act.  xxi.  2.  in  Agabo  pedes  ac  manus  sibi  vinciente : 
quema$imodum  autem  communis  hie  mos  fiiit  olim  omnibus  genti- 
bus ;  sic  facta,  quae  adjiciebantur  ad  verba,  erant  saepe  communia : 
quare  Pilatus  morem  lavandi  ad  declarandam  suam  innocentiam,  noo 
magis  sumstt  a  Judacis,  quam  formulam,  qua  utitur,  cum  protestatur 
de  sua  innocentia,  Innocens  eeo  sum  a  sanguine  justi  htmiSy  sumsit 
ex  historia  Susanme,  ubi  non  dissimilem  usurpat  Ijaniel,  Mundus  ego 
sum  a  sanguine  hujus,  in  Historia  Susanna  v.  46." 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  this  Language  of  Action  occurs  in 
ttie  Travels  ofDenon  (vol.  ii.  p.  115.)  :  I  shall  cite  the  whole  passage, 
as  it  is  very  interesting,  and  describes  feelings  honorable  to  human 
nature:  «*  Whilst  I  was  looking  at  our  people,  whose  necessities  were 
as  ingenious  in  bringing  to  light,  as  the  care  of  the  natives  had  been  to 
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conceal,  a  soldier.comes  out  of  a  cave,  dragging  after  him  a  she-froaf^ 
which  he  had  forced  out ;  he  is  followed  by  an  old  man,  carrying 
two  young  infants,  who  sets  them  down  on  the  ground,  falls  on  hS 
knees,  and  without  speaking  a  word,  points,  with  tears  in  his  eyes^  to 
the  young  children,  who  must  perish  if  the  gcat  is  taken  away  from 
them :  but  want,  which  is  deaf,  and  blind  to  others*  distress,  does  not 
stay  his  murderous  hand  for  any  intreaty,  and  the  goat  is  killed :  at 
the  same  moment,  another  soldier  comes  up,  holding  in  his  arms 
another  child,  whose  mother  doubtless  had  been  obliged  to  desert  it 
in  her  flight  from  us ;  this  brave  fellow,  nOtwithstandmg  the  weight 
of  his  subject,  his  cartridges,  his  knapsack,  and  the  fatigue  of  4  days 
of  forced  marches,  had  picked  up  this  little  forsaken  creature,  had 
carried  it  carefully  for  2  leagues  in  his  arms,  and,  not  knowing  what 
to  do  with  it  in  this  deserted  village,  seeing  one  inhabitant  left  oehindy 
with  two  children,  he  gently  lays  down  his  little  charge  beside  them, 
and  departs  with  the  delightful  expression  of  one,  who  has  performed 
a  benevolent  action." 

This  eloquent  and  accomplished  Traveller  says,  in  the  212th  page 
of  his  1st  volume :  "  On  our  taking  possession  of  Rosetta,  at  an  enter- 
tainment, which  was  given,  a  young  Greek  came  up  to  me,  kissed 
my  shoulder,  and  mth  nisjinger  on  his  lipSf  without  uttering  a  single 
syllable,  slipped  privately  into  my  hand  a  nosegay,  which  he  had 
brought  me :  this  simple  demonstration  completely  unfolded  all  his 
sensations)  and  was  expressive  of  his  political  situation,  his  fears,  and 
his  hopes," 

The  curious  reader  will  find  many  very  striking  instances  of  the 
language  of  action,  which  are  all  selected  from  the  bible,  in  Dr.  Har- 
wood's  Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Knotvledge  of  the  Neto  Testa* 
mentm  In  the  explanation  of  the  Scriptures  too  little  attention  has 
been  paid  by  commentators  to  circumstances  of  this  kind« 


Account  of  the  Extraordinary  Sect  called  Yezidis;  from  the 
Italian  of  Father  Garzonij  *mho  resided  eighteen  years  in  KuT'^ 
distan  as  a  Missionary.  Hiis  cuicount  was  originally  published 
by  the  Abbate  Domenico  Sestini^  at  Berlin  in  the  year  ISO?, 
aTnong  a  collection  of  Italian  Works,  entitled^  <<Viaggieopusculi 
diversi  &c.'* 


\Jf  the /Various  Sects  which  have  appeared  in  Mesopotamia  since 
the  death  of  Mohammed,  none  are  held  in  such  abhorrence  by  all 
true  Mussulmans  as  the  Yezidis  ;  who  derive  their  name  from  Sheikh 
Yezid,  the  declared  enemy  of  Ali's  race.  The  Yezidis*  religious 
doctrine  is  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Persian  faith,  of  Manicheism 
and  of  MuSsv^auism,  and  is  preserved  traditionally^  for  they  are 
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neither  permitted  to  read  nor  write.  As  they  are  thus  without  books, 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  further  information  concerning  this  extra- 
ordinary people  than  what  may  be  collected  from  observations  made 
actually  among;  them,  whence  it  is  evident  that  their  first  object  is  to 
secure  the  devu  as  a  fHend,  and  in  honor  or  defence  of  him  they  are 
ready  and  willing  to  draw  the  sword.  They  not  only  refHin  from 
ever  uttering  his  name,  but  even  use  circumlocution  to  avoid  any 
word  which  may  resemble  it  in  sound.  Before  these  Sectaries  it  ir 
extremely  dangerous  for  a  stranger  to  pronounce  the  devil's  name, 
especially  to  curse  him  as  the  Turks  frequently  do  when  any  of  the 
Yezidis  visit  a  town  belonging  to  those  true  believers*  Such  an 
affront  would  probably  •  endanger  the  imprudent  foreigner's  life. 
It  has  often  happened  that  a  Yezidi,  condemned  by  the  Turkish  laws 
to  suffer  death  for  some  offence,  has  submitted  to  his  sentence  rather 
than  curse  the  devil,  although  by  such  an  execration  he  might  have 
obtained  his  pardon. 

If  the  Yezidis  wish  to  designate  the  devil.  Sheikh  Mazen  or  Great 
Sheikh,  is  the  expression  which  they  use.  All  the  prophets  and  saints 
revered  by  Christians  are  honored  by  them  alsoj  and  they  are  of 
opinion  that  those  holy  personages  whilst  living  on  earth  were  distin- 
guished from  other  mortals,  in  proportion  as  the  devil  resided  within 
tnem,  more  or  less — and  that  above  all,  Moses,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Mohammed  were  in  this  respect  the  most  highly  favored ; — they 
believe  that  God  ordains,  but  intrusts  the  execution  of  his  command* 
to  Satan. 

Every  morning,  pn  the  sun's  first  appearance,  they  retire  as  much 
as  possible,  from  the  sight  of  man,  and  kneeling,  with  their  foreheads 
on  the  ground,  they  offer  adoration  to  that  luminary.  They  neither 
fast  nor  pray,  but  are  persuaded  tliat  Sheikh  Yezid  has  sufficiently 
atoned  for  all  his  Sect's  omission  of  these  duties  till  the  end  of  the 
world.  Without  fastings,  prayers,  or  sacrifices,  they  are  likewise 
without  religious  festivals.  Yet  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  moon  in 
August,  they  assemble  near  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Adi,  and  for  some 
days  before  and  after  this,  the  small  caravans  in  the  plains  of  Mousul 
and  Kurdistan  are  liable  to  attacks  from  tlie  Yezidis,  who  flock  to  this 
meeting,  as  pilgrims,  from  distant  places.  It  is  said  that  great  num- 
bers of  their  women  also,  from  tlie  neighbouring  villages,  attend  en 
this  occasion,  and  that  at  night,  hafing  freely  indulged  in  eating 
and  drinking,  they  extinguish  all  the  lights  and  observe  a  profound 
silence  until  the  dawn  of  day,  when  every  one  retires.  This  assem* 
blage  of  men  and  women,  with  the  darkness,  the  sil«ice,  and  other 
circumstances,  have  given  room  for  scandalous  suspicions.  Unmar* 
ried  females  are  not  admitted  to  tliis  love  feast. 

Every  kind  of  food  is  allowed  among  the  Yezidis,  except  lettuces, 
and  gourds  or  pomp  ions ;  their  bread  is  always  made  of  barley ; 
in  swearing  they  use  the  same  forms  as  Turks,  Jews  or  Christians ; 
but  their  strongest  oath  is,  "  bt/  the  Standard  of  Yezid*'  that  is,  "  by 
their  Religion." 

They  entertain  great  respect  for  the  Christian  Monasteries  situated 
in  their  neighbourhood:  before  they  enter  one  of  these  edifices  they 
take  off  their  shoes  or  slippers,  and  proceed  barefootedj  kissing  the 
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doors  sand  walls,  in  hopes  that  by  such  an  act  of  devotion  Aej  may 
obtain  fevor  of  the  patron  sainL  If  during  any  illness  they  dream  o( 
a  particular  monastery,  they  hasten,  when  recovered,  to  carry  thither 
offerings  of  incense,  honey,  wax,  or  other  things :  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  kiss  the  hands  of  a  Christian  patriarch  or  bishop,  but  they  abstain 
irom  entering  the  Turkish  Mosques. 

The  tomb  of  Sheikh  Adi,  which  we  have  above  mentioned,  is 
situated  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pi-ince  of  Amadia,  in  Kurdistan. 
The  Sheikh  who  guards  this  tomb  is  regarded  as  head  of  the  Yezidi 
religion,  and  must  be  a  descendant  of  Sheikh  Yezid.  In  such  venera- 
tion is  he  held,  that  he  who  can  procure  an  old  shirt  of  this  spin* 
tual  chief  to  serve  as  a  winding  sheet,  considers  himself  most  fortu- 
nate, as  by  the  possession  of  this  treasure  he  insures  to  his  soul  an 
advantageous  situation  in  the  other  world.  For  stich  a  precious 
relic,  in  its  entire  state,  some  have  given  forty  piastres,  but  many  are 
obfiged  to  content  diemselves  with  small  fragments  of  it.  The  Sheikh 
sometimes  condescends  to  bestow  one  of  his  shirts  as  a  present,  and 
to  indemnify  him  for  his  kindness,  the  Yezidis  secretly  transmit  to 
him  a  portion  of  their  spoil  taken  in  pillage. 

The  chief  is  always  attended  by  a  K6chek  (petty  Sheikh  or  lay- 
1»rot!ier) :  this  personage  is  considered  as  an  oracle,  since  he  is  favored 
with  revdiations  immediately  from  the  devil,  and  nothing  is  trans- 
acted without  his  approbation.  If  a  Yezidi  is  embarrassea  about  any 
btssiness  of  importance,  he  consults  the  Kochek,  but  must  pay  a  little 
money  for  the  good  man's  advice.  This  holy  personage,  before  he 
delivers  his  opinion,  extends  himself  at  full  length  on  the  ground  and 
appears  to  fail  asleep ;  he  then  proclaims  whatever  had  been  revealed 
in  his  dream ;  sometimes  he  delays  his  answer  for  two  or  three  nights. 
The  foflowing  anecdote  contains  a  proof  of  the  influence  which  he 
possesses.  'Till  about  forty  years  ago,  the  Yezidi  women  (like  the 
Arabian),  being  very  economical  in  respect  to  soap,  wore  shifts  dyed 
blue  with  indigo.  One  morning,  most  unexpectedly,  the  Kochek 
waited  on  his  chief,  and  declared  a  revelation  of  the  preceding  night* 
by  which  he  learned  that  blue  was  an  inauspicious  color  and  dispkas- 
ing  to  the  devil.  An  order  was  instantly  dispatched  to  all  the  tribes* 
proscribing  blue  shifts  or  blue  garments  of  any  kind,  and  directing  that 
white  should  be  immediately  substituted ;  die  order  was  imjScitly 
obeyed,  and  at  this  day  if  a  Yezidi,  lodging  in  the  house  of  ^  Christian 
or  a  Turk,  were  to  find  on  his  bed  a  blue  counterpane  o/t  quilt,  he 
would  rather  endure  the  severest  cold  all  night,  than  slo^p  beneath  a 
covering  of  that  prohibited  color. 

The  Yezidis  must  not  clip  their  whiskers ;  they  are  commanded  to 
kt  them  grow  to  their  frillest  natural  extent.  So  that  of  several  men 
amongst  them,  the  motlths  can  scarcely  be  discovered. 

Some  few  of  this  sect  are  known  about  Aleppo  by  the  appellation 
ofjakiran  (poor  men)  or  Karabash  (black  heads).  They  wear  a  black 
cap  and  cloak,  but  tbeir  under-dress  is  white ;  wherever  they  go,  the- 
people  kiss  their  hands,  and  consider  their  visit  as  a  presage  of  ffood 
fortune ;  they  are  requested  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  neck  and  snoul- 
ders  of  sick  persons,  and  are  well  rewarded  for  their  trouble.  They 
niBure  to  one,  who  b«s  lately  died,  a  state  of  happiness  in  the  other 
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world,  by  slightly  touching  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  liaked 
•corpse,  which  must  be  placed  upright  on  its  feet.  They  then  strike  it 
with  tiie  palm  of  the  right  hand,  pronouncing  at  the  same  time  these 
words  in  the  Kurd  dialect ;  "  Ara  b^esht"  "  Go  thou  to  Paradise."  For 
the  performance  of  this  ceremony  their  remunei;ation  is  considerable^ 

The  Yezidis  believe  in  a  future  state  of  repose  and  felicity,  propor- 
tionate to  the  merits  of  their  deceased  friends,  and  they,  imagine  that 
souls  or  spirits  sometimes  appear  in  dreams  to  parents,  or  others,  and 
that  on  the  day  of  judgment  they  are  to  enter  paradise  with,  arms  in 
their  hands.  ' 

Some  of  the  Yezidi  tribes  dwell  in  the  prince  of  Gioukmerk's 
territory,  others  in  the  prince  of  Jezireh's  land.  Some  reside  in  hills 
belonging  to  the  government  of  Diarbekre,  and  others  live  under  the 
prince  of  Amadia.  The  most  powerful  tiribe  of  this  sect  inhabits 
the  mountain  of  Sinjar,  between  Mousul  and  the  river  Khaboor. 
This  mountain  abounds  in  various  kinds,  of  fruits,  and  is  extremely 
difficult  of  access.  The  Yezidis,  who  occupy  it,  can  send  into  the 
field  six  thousand  fuzileers  besides  cavalry,  armed  with  lances  ;  they 
frequently  plunder  the  rich  caravans,  and  have  had  many  engagements 
wilii  troops  sent  against  them  by  the  Pashas  of  Mousul  and  of  Bagdad. 
These  mountain  Yezidis  are  universally  dreaded,  for  they  are  not 
content  with  pillaging  ;  they  kill  all  those  who  fall  into  their  hand$. 
Sherifs,  descendants  of  Mohammed,  and  Mussulman  doctors,  they 
torture  to  death  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  esteeming  this  barbarity 
Jiighly  meritorious. 

The  princes  of  Kurdistan  enco^rage  the  Yezidis,  whom  they  find 
to  be  excellent  soldiers  both  as  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  particularly 
useful  in  nocturnal  attacks,  and  plundering  of  villages.  .  The  Mussul- 
mans believe  that  any  man,  who  perishes  by  the  hand  of  a  Yezidi, 
dies  a  martyr;  and  the  prince  of  Am^ia  has  one  of  this  sect 
constantly  with  him  as  executioner  of  those  Turks  whom  he  condemns 
to  death.  The  Yezidis'  entertain  the  same  opinion  respecting  the 
Turks ;  and  in  killing  one  of  these,  they  perform  an  act  very  pleasing 
to  their  Great  Sheikh,  the  devil.  An  executioner,  whose  hands:  have 
been  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  many  Turks,  is  received  with  venera- 
tion wherever  he  goes  among  the  Yezidis. 

Persians,  and  aU  Mussulmans  attached  to  the  sect  of  Ali,  hold  the 
Yezidis  in  abhorrence,  and  do  not  suffer  them  to  live  within  their 
territories.  The  Turks  are  permitted  to  keep  for  their  own  use  as 
slaves,  or  to  sell,  die  women  and  children  whom  they  take  in  war  froni 
the  Yezidis.  But  these  sectaries  not  having  the  same  privilege  put 
to  death  all  whom  they  take  from  the  Turks. 

If  a  Yezidi  wishes  to  adopt  the  Turkish  faith,  he  is  only  required  to. 
curse  the  devil,  and  at  his  leisure  to  instruct  himself  in  the  forms  of  prayer. 

The  Kurd  language  is  used  by  all  Yezidis,  and  some  of  thprn  speak 
a  little  Turkish  and  Arabic. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  among  these  extraordinary  tribes,  •  other 
customs  and  superstitions ;  but  as  they  have  not. any  written  laws  nor 
records,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  much  information  on  those 
subjects.  Many  circumstances,  also,  change  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  the  pretended  revelations  of  their  Kocheks,  which  throws 
an  additional  impediment  in  the  way  of  an  inquisitive  strange;'. 
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ON  THE  TYBIAN  INSCRIPTION 

Found  in  the  Island  of  Malta. 

4     4. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

You  will  doubtless  admit,  that  to  decypher  inscriptions  of 
ancient  monuments  is  commonly  attended  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty, especially)  when  it  is  considered  how  many  circumstances 
may  concur  to  increase  the  difEculty.  Ancient  characters,  hardly 
to  be  traced,  and  the  language  of  an  ancient  and  remote  nation, 
whose  history  and  literature  are  lost,  confirm  the  remark : 
and  hence  several  essays  are  made  ere  we  can  obtain  any  satis- 
factory solution :  a  reference  to  your  Classical  Journal,  and  the 
exertions  of  your  literary  correspondents  on  the  present  article, 
may  apologise  for  the  intrusion  of  my  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

From  the  face  of  the  inscription,  as  represented  in  Hebrew 
characters  in  the  tenth  Number,  pag.  400.  it  appears  to  relate  to 
the  establishment  of  certain  ecclesiastical  missionaries  from  Tyre, 
the  mart  of  Phoenicia,  to  Malta,  with  commendatory  letters  from 
the  Governor  of  Tyre  and  his  colleagues,  to  the  Metropolitan  of 
the  Island.  In  order  to  a  clear  statement,  let  the  inscription  stand 
corrected  in  Hebrew  characters  as  follows,  together  with  its 
interpretation,  as  the  same  appears  to  me. 

The  Inscription  in  Hebrew  characters. 

T7Mi^  i^t  b:}i  rryp  'bob  ^yll6 

^Jttr  ii^ii;  lDl^r]i^^  ivin^v  nay 

-iDKTny  '^iin  'y)W  nD^^  *»» 

DOMINO  svo  metropolitano  gvbernator  tyri 

AMANDAD  SERVUS  SVUS  HEBEDESSAR  ET  ACHIESSAR 

CVSTODl  DVOS  FILIOS  ESSARI 

CVSTODI  FILIOS  HEBEDES8ARI 

CVM  AUDIET  VOCEM  EORUM 

BENEDICAT  ILLIS. 

TO  HIS  WORSHIP  THE  METROPOLITAN :    THE   GOVERNOR 

OF  TYRE,  AMANDAD,  HIS  HVMBLE  SERVANT  HEBEDESSAR 

AND  ACHIESSAR :  PROTECT  THE  TWO  SONS  OP  ESSAR  j 

PROTECT  THE  SONS  OF  HEBEDESSAR: 

WHEN  HE  HEARETH  THEIR  VOICE 

MAY  HE  BLESS  THEM. 

In  the  above  manifestly  appear  several  proper  names  of  Syrian 
and  Phoenician  origin,  Zur  the  name  of  the  famous  city  Tyre, 
Amandadj  Hebedessar,  Achiessar,-  and  Essar,  /D  or  ^D  a  name 
of  office:  hence  the  Turkish,  and  Arabic  MuUey,  Molla  a  priest. 
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rnp  'hl^  a  priest  of  z  city,  or  metropolitan :  and  that  this  title 
was  addressed  to  an  ecclesiastic  of  r^nk,  is  sufficiently  apparent 
from  the  concluding  sentence,  **When  he  heareth  their  voice 
may  he  bless  them.*'  H^  bj^^  Baal  Zur  may  well  be  interpreted 
««  Governor  irf  Tyre"  as  explained  above ;  and  thus  the  inscrip* 
tion  represents  the  governor  of  Tyre,  by  name  Amandad,  and 
his  two  colleagues,  named  Hebedessar,  ai^d  Achiessar,  intreating 
the  favorable  reception  of  the  missionaries  by  the  Muky  of  the 
city,  whose  benediction  he  and  his  colleagues  implore  upon 
them,  and  recommend  them  to  protection. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  island  of  Malta,  anciently 
called  Melita^  was  famous  for  the  shipwreck  and  escape  of  St.  Paul 
and  his  companions.  Acts  ch.  xxvli.  1.  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  hi  memory  of  th^ir  signal  deliverance,  a  Christian 
church  was  soon  planted  in  that  island,  and,  as  occasion  required^ 
those  Islanders  might  have  had  priests  from  Tyre ;  in  memory 
of  ^w}iich,  the  inscription  in  question  appears  to  record  no  small 
testimony. 

r.  r. 
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The  First  Budiments  of  General  Grammar,  applicable  to  all 
Languages.  By  D.  St.  Quentin,  M.  A.  XiOngman  and  Co. 
1812.     Pr.  2s., 6d. 

An  Introductmi  to  French  G^^ammar.  Third  Edition.  By  the 
Same.     Longman  and  Co.     1812.    Pr.  2^.  6d. 

A  New  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.  Second  Edition, 
By  the  same.    Longman  and  Co.  IS  12.    Pr.  4^.  6d. 

All  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  wcMrld  in  England,  learned 
bishops,  rich  nobles,  and  richer  commoners,  are  still  disputing  on 
the  fruitful  subject  of  national  education.  Some  wear  ^  the  red 
rose  "  of  Lancaster ;  others  will  follow  no,  badge  but  the  sacerdo- 
tal rose  of  Dr.  Bell  •,  whilst  all  co-operate  with  almost  equal  suc- 
cess in  the  promotion  of  the  great  cause,  by  emulously  endeavour- 
ing to  diffuse  useful  knowledge  at  the  least  possible  expense  of  time 
and  labor.  At  a  time  when  the  poor  derive  so  mucli  benefit  from  the 
effi?ct  pf  thes^  simple  and  r^ufer  systems,  we  h^il,  ^ifli  pecuJiar 
pleasure,  a  wrker  who  aims  at  freeing  tie  childf ea  of  Ae  rich 
irom,  some  of  die  most  troul^lesome  ii^cumbwicea  of  Iroraifig  ; 
who  ws^QS  Mraragain3t  confusion  and  obscurity,  who  seeks  tA 
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reliere  all  well-dressed  masters  atid  misses  from  groping  their  vrtj 
through  the  <<  darkness  visible  '*  of  half  a  dozen  contradictory 
.  grammars,  huddling  rule  upon  rule,  exc€^ptibn  upon  etceptioh, 
and  dialogue  upon  dialogue,  with  the  mbst  nopeless  and  incredible 
perseverance  i  and  actually  engages  to  place  the  aforesaid  unfortu- 
nates  on  a  level  with  those  happy  ragged  urchins  who,  learning 
nothing  <  de  trop/  are  never  ordered  to  xorget,  and  being  taught  to 
understand  as  well  as  to  repeat,  seldom  &ni  it  difficult  to  remem- 
ber. 

These  observsitiotis  are  perhaps  only  applicable  to  young  ladies. 
The  established  Latin  grammars  give  a  secure  ground-work  to  oUr 
sons ;  but  our  daughters,  while  they  are  taught  to  draw  Hke  artists 
and  to  play  like  professors,  are  left  to  pick  up  grammatical  knowledge 
as  they  can.  And  yet  female  education  is  undoubtedly  the  itiost 
fashionable  topic  of  the  day  :  never  was  there  a  time  in  which  so 
much  was  talked  and  written  «  about  it,  Goddess>  and  about  it.^' 
We  can  scarcely  take  up  a  novel  without  encountering  sonte  phi- 
losophical plan  to  render  all  the  descendants  of  Eve  as  charming 
as  Milton  has  made  their  first  mother ;  all  and  every  one  of  theni 
<<  wisest,  Tirtuousest,  discreetest,  best."  The  fact  is  that  our 
writers  on  education  deal  more  in  theory  than  in  instruction  $  they 
tell  us^hat  ought  to  be  taught,  but  not  how  to  teach  it ;  and  the 
finest  superstructures  are  in  danger  of  falling  because  th^  archi- 
tect will  not  condescend  to  the  necessary  drudgety  of  laying  a  soBd 
foundation.  We  see  instances;  of  this  evety  day.  Chie  mamx^ 
admires  (who  indeed  does  not  admire  ?)  the  beaotifol  theory  of 
Miss  Edgeworth ;  another  prefers  the  system  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  ; 
every  one  admits  their  merit  and  their  ingenuity ;  and  evety  one 
finds  their  plans  difficult  at  hoipe,  and  almost  infpossible  at  sclxool : 
so  that  after  a  few  weeks'  trial  the  poof  child  b  sent  again  to  her 
governess  and  her  vocabulary,  to  catch  her  EngKsh  fwiti  th^ 
nursery*mald  and  her  French  frOm  the  baffbafrOus  jatgonf  6f  soitie 
provincial  bonne.  Mr.  St.  Quentin  has  done  his  best  to  remove 
these  evils  by  supplying  out  schools  and  governesses  with  elemen- 
tary books  so  simple,  clear,  and  instmfctive,  that  not  only  the  docile 
jftipil,  but  the  less  tractable  teacher,  canfnot  Well  avoid  learning  froitt 
them.  Clearness  and  simpficity  are'  the  only  merits  to  which  he' 
pretends.  He  iloes  not  chreriay  tne  memory ;  he  rath^t,  like  a  skilful 
gardener,  leosens^  the  surrounditrg  cby,  and  gives  the  roots  of 
thought  room  to  fix  and  expand. 

We  extract  from  his  preface  part  of  his  first  lesson,  adapted  to 
the  capacity  of  children  of  six  years  old. 

Soppow  three  or  four  of  thetA  t^  W  sesrted  round  a  table,  with  a 
master  at  ^e  head :  let  h^  £rs6  eiddeavdur  to  ni^pire  them  with 
confidbace  ahid  g^ood  huTffor,  after  wMch  IM  May  ax^^ess  then^  m  the 
follo«is|;  manner  >^**  My  dear  ehBdhm,  you  are  MH-  come  to  an 
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age,'  when  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  learn  grammar,  which  teaches 
you  how  to  express  your  ideas  by  words.  You  know  what  words  axe  j 
but  you  do  not  exactly  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  word  idea. 
It  shall,  therefore,  be  the  object  of  my  first  lesson  to  explain  it  to 
you. 

'  "  "S^ou  see  in  your  grammar  that  an  idea  is  the  mere  representation, 
or  image,  in  our  own  mind,  of  any  thing  external  that  came  to  our 
knowledge  through  the  five  senses.  And  that  you  may  perfectly 
understand  what  this  means,  let  me  ask  you  some  questions. 

"  Miss  Ad^le,  do  you  see  your  grand-mamma  ? — No,  Sir. — Why 
,  not  i — Became  she  is  not  here, — ^Then,  my  dear  child,  shut  your  eyes. 
Do  you  see  her  now( — No,  Sir^  I  do  not, — But  cannot  you  imagine' 
that  you  see  her? — Yesy  I  can, — How  is  she  dressed?  In  a  ivhite 
gown,  toith  a  tvhite  cap  and  black  ribbands, — Well,  this  is  an  idea ;  it  is 
because  you  have  seen  your  grand-mamma  before,  who  is  very  good 
to  you,  because  you  have  spoken  to  her  and  kissed  her,  that  you  have 
now  a  representation  or  image,  of  her ;  and  this  representation  or 
image  is  called  an  idea. 

'  «*  Miss  Emily,  will  you  think  of  something ;  but  do  not  tell  it ; 
have  you  done  so  ? — Yes^  Sir, — Does  cmy  one  knc^  what  Miss  Emily 
thought  of^—No, — Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  us  ?  /  thought 
of  a  plum-cake, — Well,  now  we  all  know  your  idea»  because  we  have 
often  seen,  touched,  and  tasted  plum-  cakes.^' 

The  succeeding  lessons  are  on  the  plan  of  the  Abbe  Gaultier, 
and  the  author  has  contrived  tq  carry  on  his  pupils  so  rapidly,  that 
his  little  book  contains  nearly  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  learnt  of 
the  grammatical  construction  of  the  English  language. 

The  introductory  French  work  ought  rather  to  luve  been  called 
a  yqcabulary ;  though  the  auxiliary  verbs  conjugated  negatively  and 
interrogatively,  and  the  excellent  selection  of  phrases,  render  it  a 
very  useful  first  book.  But  the  new  French  grammar  is  certainly 
the  authoi^s  most  important  work.  Of  the  .perfect  arrangement 
and  dependence  of  the  difi^erent  parts  of  speech,  in  which  consists 
perhaps  its  greatest  merit,  we  can  of  course  give  no  example ;  and 
we  regret  that  the  form  of  our  pages  precludes  our  inserting  a 
specimen  of  his  tables  of  irregular  verbs,  or  of  his  method  of  con- 
veying the  French  pronunciation  to  those  who  cannot  procure  a 
master.  We  can  only  transcribe  one  of  the  dialogues  in  which 
pure  and  grammatical  English  has  been  translated  (if  we  may  be 
allowed  so  to  use  the  word)  into  English  literally  adapted  to  the 
French  idiom. 

Instead  of  introducing  the  French  in  the  opposite  column  of  the 
familiar  phrases  which  beginners  learn  mechanically,  without  paying 
the  least  attention  to  the  diflFerence  of  idiom  and  construction, 
the  author  has  given  the  English  only,  with  such  transposition  of  the 
words  as  correspoads  tQ  the  French  construction ;  that  the  scholar, 
by  be^  obliged  to  constru(;t  the  English  and  commit  the  French  to 
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memory,  may  be  enabled  to  discern  and  compare  their  different 
idioms,  and  thus  acquire  more  speedily,  and  retain  more  accurately, 
the  knowledge  of  the  language. 

From  this  manner  of  learning  French  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
corrupting  the  English.  ]  st.  Because  it  requires  a  certain  accuracy 
and  precision,  which  will  oblige  the  learner  to  attach  to  each  word  its 
own  idea ;  an  accuracy  which  will  wonderfully  facilitate  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  language.  2d.  Because  this  method  exactly  shows  the 
difference  of  both  languages ;  and  the  more  the  French  construction 
differs  from  the  English,  the  less  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  be  imi- 
tated in  conversation. 


VII. 


VII. 


jDid  you  walk  yesterday? 

Had  you  a  pleasant  walk  7 

IVliere  did  you  walk  ? 

Vou  had  a  long  vnalk. 

What  a  deliglUful  walk  we  had  last 

Friday  /  ' 
IVehave  had  a  very  mild  lointer. 

Do  not  walk  so  fast,  it  quite  tires  me. 

How  the  dogs  are  barking  / 

/  think  the  carriage  is  at  the  door. 

Do  you  ride  on  horse-back? 

I  am  very  fond  qf  it, 

I  shall  go  hotne  on  horse-back. 

jViU  you  give  me  leave  to  ^o  on  horse^ 

back  ? 
J  am  qfraid  you  will  fall  off, . 

Do  not  be  qfiraidy  J  know  very  well 
how  to  ride  on  horse-back. 

How  do  you  go  home  7 

I  shaU  go  by  the  stage-coach, 

My  parents  will  fetch  me  in  their  caf- 
riage. 

I  shall  ride  home  in  my  uncle^s  chariot. 

Let  us  take  a  ride. 

I  am  very  fond  of  a  ride. 

Let  us  take  an  airing  in  the  coacK 

I  like  better  to  go  on  horseback. 
Then  I  shflll  go  on  horse^back  too. 
I  think  it  is  the  wholesomest  exercise 
in  the  world. 


Yourself  ar^  you  walked  yesterday  P 
Your  walk  was  it  agreeable? 
Where  yourself  are  you  walked  ? 
Your  walk  was  well  long. 
How  the  walk  of  Friday  last  was 

delicious  1 
We  have  had  a  winter  very  (fort) 

sweet. 
(')  *  March  not  so  fast,  that  me  fa* 

tignes  too-much. 
How  (comme)  the  dogs  bark  ! 
1  believe  that  the  carriage  U  at  the 

door. 
Goyouathotse?  or^  mount  you  at 

horse  ? 
I  it  love  much. 

I  shall-go  to  the  house  at  horse. 
Will  you  me  give  the  permission  of 

to-mount  at  horse  ? 
I  have  fear,  (pewr)  that  you  •  frbm- 

itfall. 
*  Have  not  fear,  I  know  very  well 

mount  at  horse. 
Ho^v  yovtself  away  go  you  ? 
I  shall-go  by  the  carriage  public. 
My  parents  me  wiU-come  to-fetcl^ 

in  their  carriage. 
I  myself  away  will-go  to  the  house  in 

the  carriage  of  my  uncle. 
Let-UB-go  in  carriage. 
I  love  much  of  to.-go  in  carriagB* 
Let-US-go  ourselves  to-walk  in  car- 
riage. 
I  love  better  to-go  at  horse. 
I  shall-go  then  too  at  horse. 
I  thiuk  that  that  is  the  exercise  the 

most  healtliy  of  the-^world. 


*  The  asterisk  is  the  sigik6f  the  first  negation  nc— see  the  Grammar,  page  190. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
<<  Examination  qf  a  Critidkm  on  Falcomt^s  Slrabo^ 

Printed  io  No.  XL 


As  the  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal  haai  inserted  in  his 
Eleventh  Ntimber,  p.  45-74.  an  extract  from  a  pamphlet  on  tho 
Oxford  Strabo,  his  candor  will  of  course  admit  a  reply  to  it. 

The  Examiner  in  the.  first  place  accuses  the  Critic  of  want  of 
logic,  and  to  support  the  accusationj  alters  his  text  by  substituting 
«« because*  to  ^(/in''  but  even  allowing  him  the  benefit  of  his  own 
fabrication,  if  there  be  any  violation  of  logic  in  expressing  disap* 
pointment  of  what  was  expected  from  die  University,  because^ 
though  much  had  been  borrowed,  little  had, been  done,  it  is  only 
of  that  sort  of  logic^  by  which  the  Examiner  proves  the  Univer- 
sity not  answerable  for  what  issues  from  its  press,  because  the 
selection  of  it  is  left  to  eleven'  Delegates.  Unfortunately  for 
many  proprietors  of  private  presses,  judges  and  juries  do  not  admit 
such  logic ;  but  decide  by  the  old  maxim  ot  common  sense— 
qui  facit  per  alium,  facit  per  se. 

In  the  next  place  the  Critic  is  stated  to  have  intimated,  <«  that  the 
late  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  took  no  degree  at  Oxford,  and  was  not  even  a 
Member  of  the  University :"  in  answer  to  which,  he  begs  merely 
to  refer  the  reader  to  his  words,  which  are,  *<  that  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
resided  in  London,  in  business,  and  in  society,  and  that  his  name 
stands  in  the  title-page  plain  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  without  any 
decorative  adjunct,  or  title  of  degree."  This  is  all  that  he  said  on 
the  subject;  and  as  this  is  all  correctly  and  confessedly  true, 
on  what  grounds  does  the  Examiner  assure  his  readers,  <'  that 
there  is  not  any  truth  in  the  intimation  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  ?'^  If,  however,  it  be  a  crime  not  to  know  that  he  had 
obtained  an  Ui^ersity  title,  which  he  did  not  think  worth  affix- 
ing to  his  name,  the  Critic  must  plead  guilty  to  it;  but  as  he 
asserted  nodiing  on  this  important  point,  he  '  cannot  justly 
be  accused  of  any  misrepresentation.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Falconer,  it  appears  that  he  has  fallen  into  an  immaterial 
error,  in  supposing  that  he  had  taken  a  degree :  but  really 
when  writers  do  not  think  their  degrees  worth  the  initials  in  a 
title-page,  it  is  impos^ble  for  distant  strangers  to  impute  them 
correctly ;  and  when  the  person,  who  publishes  a  Greek  Chssic 
at  the  University  press,  announces  himself  of  a  particular  College, 
such  stranger  may  surely  be  excused  for  considerihg  him  as  a 
graduate  in  some  stage  of  advancement ;  nor  is  it  any  thing  but 
ludicrous  to  represent  so  natural  and  almost  unavoidable  an  error 
as  either  calumnious  or  disgraceful. 
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When  he  mentioned  the  Oxford  Homer  as  containing  all  the 
errors  of  Clarke's,  and  the  Strabo  all  those  of  the  Amsterdam 
edition,  he  distinctly  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  ke  had  noi 
coliaied  either  i  and  also,  that  he  had  examined  only  a  few 
pages  of  the  first,  zn  intimation^  which  must  have  co&Teyed,  to 
erery  candid  mind,  a  sufiSicient  qualification  of  the  wofd  aU^  to 
show  that  it  was  applied  generatfy^  with  reference  to  the  parts> 
wfaidi  he  had  colhted,  taken  as  a  scale  for  the  rest ;  and  from 
these  he  did  certainly  produce  examples  sufficient  to  warrant  such 
general  inference. 

*  The  direct  charge  of.  untruth,  which  follows,  he  directly  retorts, 
and  asserts^  diat  Xuffotir^  taken  and  accented  as  the  second  person 
phnral  of  the  optatire  in  the  active  voice,  and  followed  by 
Ssp^arif,  is  an  arbitrary  mnovation,  sanctioned  by  no  authority ;  fpr 
though,  in  the  compressed  writing  of  manuscripts,  the  conjunction 
may  have  been  joined  to  the  verb  in  Aycr^n-e,  as  in  other  instances, 
yet  the  infinitive  ^ep^eo-^i,  which  follows  in  all  those  manuscripts^ 
shows  that  an  infinitive  was  meant.  For  this  reason  he  ventures 
to  assert,  that  no  manuscript  of  any  authority  has  Xvirmre,  either 
}(nned  or  separated-— either  accented  or  unaccentcdr— -followed  by 
U^ioie }  and  that  the  two  old  readings  are  XwrM  ri— *4ep^M-fiM»,  and 
kirATe—Uxt<rtt  \  both  sense,  though  the  last  is  not  metre.  Th« 
garbled  and  corrupted  mixture  of  them,  producing  solecism  and ' 
nonsense,  as  in  Clarice's  and  the  Oxford  editions^  he  maintains  to 
be  entirely  unauthorised  \  and,  if  it  be  not  so,  let  its  defender 
show  the  authority,  instead  of  imperfectly  quoting  half  the  Vene- 
tian, and  half  the  Leipstc  reading,  as  a  paiallel  \  and  then  fabrU 
Catis^  a  charge  of  falsehood  against  others  out  of  his  own  decep« 
dona,  (see  IL  A.  20.) 

In  slowly  and  reluctantly  admitting  the  validity  of  the  critic's 
objections  to  expressions,  which  even  he  does  not  venture  to  defend, 
he  directs  his  attack  to  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded, 
in  two  prolix  digressions  oa  ^  uescio  quis,"  and  <<  quod,*  in  which 
the  observer's  limits  preclude  him  from  following  him.  He  would 
otherwise  undertake  to  show,  (what  may  perhaps  hereafter  be 
shown)  that  it  is  not  the  particular  meaning  of  the  preceding 
verb  which  regulates  the  respective  uses  of  the  indicative  and 
Sttbjnncrive  fotk>wing  the  latter  $  but  the  mode  and  degree  of 
influence  given  to  that  verb  by  the  general  meaning  and  structure 
of  the  sentence*  He  might  also  undertake  to  show,  that,  whefe*' 
ever  an  indicative  appears  to  be  subjoined  to  another  verb,  there 
is  either  no  subjunction  at  all,  but  merely  parenthesis  \  or  that  it 
is  produced  by  means  of  a  pronoun  or  subjunctive  understood ; 
and  that  the  sentence  is  consequently  elliptical..  On  the  princ^f4e 
laid  down  by  the  Examiner,  what  would  he  make  of  sudi 
a  passage  as  tlie  following  ?  «<  Loci  autem,  qui  ad  quasque  quae* 
stiones  accommodati  sunt,  deinceps  videndum/'  .Cic.  de  Inv.  i*  2S. 
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Will  he  construe  it,  <<  videndum  loci  qui/'  &c.  or  admit  ^<  qui 
sint"  to  be  understood  ?  There  can  be  no  other  altematiye ;  and 
that  such  words  were  understoodi  we  have  positive  proof  in  sen- 
tences of  a  siniilar  structure,  where  they  are :  retained,  or  omitted^ 
as  technical  accuracy,  or  colloquial  brevity,  respectively  required. 
«  Quaerere,  quid  sit,  quod  sibi  veUe  debeant  demonstrari/'  Cic. 
lb.  52.  <<  Quaeritur  et  quibuscum  yivat.''  lb.  ii.  9.  Had  the 
occasions  been  transposed,  <<  quaerere  quid  sibi  vjelle  debeant  de- 
monstrari,''  would  have  been  in  the  first ;  and  <«  quaeritur  et  qui 
sint,  quibuscum  vivat,"  or  "vivit,"  in  the  second.  Upon  die 
same  principle,  in  a  technical  statement,  instead  of  a  familiar 
letter,  for,  «  quaeso  scribas  quid  nobis  faciendum,  aut  non  facien- 
dum putas,"  diere  would  have  been  "  scribas  id  quod,"  or  <<  quid 
sit  quod/'  &c. ;  and  for  <<  quid  nobis  faciendum  ^est  ignoro," 
<<  quid  sit,  quod  nobis  faciendum  est,  ignoro."  £p.  ad  Att.  lib.  ix. 
£p«  xii.  et  lib.  xiv.  £p.  xiii. 

But  as  ellipsis  or  abbreviatioa  b  the  principal  cause  of  all  the 
seeming  anomalies  of  languag'es,  a  complete  analysis  of  it  would 
require  a  volume  in  addition  to  what  Vossius  has  so  ably  written 
on  the  subject.  At  present,  therefore,  let  us  meet  another 
charge  of  ixect  falsehood^  in  calling  a  gross 'violation  of  idiom 
mfstematical^  after  having  produced  three  instances  of  it  in  the  use^ 
and  one  in  the  omission  of  the  jingle  conjunction  <<  ut."  The 
answer  is,  that  it  is  such  uniform  repetition,  which  makes  an  error 
systematical ;  so  that  when  the  accuser,  in  what  he  means  to  be 
English,  uses  the  ungrammatical  vulgarism,  <<  according  as," 
three  times  in  thirty-five  pages,  he  uses  it  systematically.  We 
add,  too,  that  when  he  uses  the  local  barbarisms,  '^  classified/' 
and  «  classification,"  only  once  each,  he  uses  them  systematically  ^ 
for  they  are  so  connected  with  each  other.  We  call  them 
local  barbarisms,  because  we  know  no  other  title  descriptive  of 
them.  In  milliners'  and  barbers'  shops,  indeed,  they  may  possi- 
bly pass  for  gallicisms ;  but  if  the  Revolution  have  tainted  the 
French  tongue  with  any  such  redundancies  of  anomalous  jargon, 
it  has  Aot  yet  raised  them  into  any  more  respectable  circle  of 
society. 

Our  author,  howevery  is  no  less  original  in  translation  than  in 
composition ;  and  that  no  northern  libeller  may  again  censure  the 
omission  of  *^  ut/'  or  misunderstand,  or  misrepresent  the 
reconditum  et  exquisitum  of  English  latinity,  he  renders  the  sub- 
junctive <<  videatur,"  placed  absolutely  and  subjoined  to  nothings 
<<  to  the  eye  it  may  seem."    Most  poetically  potential  indeed  ! 

Where  did  the  (Jridc  ever  express  a  doubt  that  the  c^iusal  '^  cum/* 
might,  in  some  cases,  be  used  widi  an  indicative ;  or  that  in  the 
warmth  of  poetical,  oratorical^  or  historical  narration^  past  actions 
might  be  spoken  of  as  present,  and  consequently  die  tenses  be 
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changed  ?  This  is  a  familiar  practice  in  all  languages  \  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  look  into  any  vigorous  or  animated  production, 
without  finding  instances  of  it ;  so  that  all  the  pompous  display 
of  common-place  quotation  might  have  been  spared.  But  can  a' 
causal,  which  influenced  Strabo  in  writing,  be  now  expressed  by 
an  indicative  present  subjoined  to  the  causal  <*  cum  ?"  If  it  can, 
let  its  defender  boldl^^  say  so,  and  produce  a  single  case  in  point, 
instead  of  insidiously  courting  the  suflrage,  and  misleading  the 
minds  of  the  young  and  ignorant^  by  heaping  together  quotations 
so  wholly  inapplicable. 

Equally  unconscious  is  the  Critic  of  ever  having  entertained  or 
expressed  a  doubt^  that,  in  animated  passages  of  poetry  and 
oratory,  the  course  of  expression  might  be  suddenly  changed  from 
oblique  to  direct.  Instances  of  this  are  so  common,  that  the  detail 
of  them  might  have  been  left  to  school-boys.  But  do  they  aflFord 
any  justification  of  joining  nominatives  to  accusatives,  under  one 
verb,  by  such  a  connective  as  "  scilicet  ?"  It  is  admitted,  after 
all  this  parade  of  defence,  that  they  do  not  s  and  oversight  is 
pleaded  in  excuse ;  an  oversight  of  a  nominative  for  an  accusative 
repeated  in  no  less  than  eight  names  I 

That  passages,  in  which  there  is  neither  sense  nor  grammar, 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  their  author  meant,  is  no  wonder; 
and  will  their  defender  presume  to  say,  that  there  is  either  in  such^ 
sentences  as,  <'  Donati  sententiam  intelligo  esse  a  porta  Esquilina 
versus  Labicanam ;"  or  expect  a  reader  to  presume,  that,  when  the 
substantive,  which  ought  to  have  followed,  was  left  out,  the 
adjective  was  meant  to  be  referred  to  any  other  than  that  which 
immediately  preceded  ?  It  was  wrong,  indeed,  to  look  for 
grammatical  construction,  where  <«  fidem  damns  Josepho,"  and 
<^  Augustus  fidem  historiae  dedit,"  are  used  to  signify,  <<  we 
believe  Josephus,"  and  "  Augustus  believed  the  story." 

Even  such  jargon  as  this  is,  however,  said  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  as  good  as  most  modem  Latin  j  and  better  than  the 
Critic,  in  his  attempts  to  improve  it,  has  written.  Let  us  exa- 
mine, therefore,  the  errors  and  barbarisms  with  which  he  is 
charged,  as  the  grounds  of  this  assertion. 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  accused  of  condemning  the  construction 
of  <«  post  reges  subditos,"  which  is  said  to  be  much  more  elegant 
than  his  own.  I  answer,  that  he  has  not  condemned  the  con- 
struction of  these  words,  as  not  beihg  Latin,  but  the  whole  sen- 
tence, as  neither  being  sense  nor  Latin.  «  Post  reges  subactos" 
would  have  been  so  far  both  sense  and  Latin  ;  but  would  not 
have  signified,  whut  the  writer  evidently  meant  to  signify, 
<*  that  Tigranes  had  himself  subdued  those  kings^  and  then  assumed 
the  title  of  king  of  kings."  If  he  assumed  it  on  the  occasion,  as  the 
Critic  meant  to  express^  <<  appellatus  est"  is  right ;  bot  if  habitually 
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afterwardst  <<  appdlaSatur  f  but  <«  appellatur/'  applied  to  what  has 
so  long  ceased)  is  undoubtedly  wrong. 

He  also  asserts^  that  his  use  of  the  tenses  in  **  competisseti'' 
<(  habuisset/'  and  ^^occidisset/'  is  strictly  proper  ^  and  the  Examiiw 
er's  alterations  quite  inadmissible*  In  an  oblique  narration  or  state* 
ment,  in  the  person  of  one  who  had  long  ceased  to  exists  events 
co-existent  ¥nith  him  are  to  be  expressed  in  the  imperfect^  and 
those  preceding  him  in  the  pluperfect  tense  subjunctive ;  of  which 
almost  every  oblique  speech  in  Livy  will  afford  examples.  For 
instance — <<  Rem  se,  ait,  magnam  inchoassey  ad  quam  perficien« 
dam  ipsius  Gracchi  opera  9pus  ess6«  Oxhmum  populorum  pras- 
toribus9\  qui  ad  Poenum  in  illo  communi  Italiac  motu  ckseissenif 
persuasisse  ut  redireni  in  amicitiam  Romanorum :  quando  res 
^Uoque  Romana^quse  prope.exitium  pugna  Cannensi  vmisset, 
m  dies  melior  atque  auctior  iieret,  Annibaha  vis  Beneuer^ti  ae 
prope  ad  nihil  venisset,**  xxv.  16.  What  the  Exandner  has 
cited  from  Cicero  is  quite  inapplicable;  as  an  event  is  there  stated 
as  past,  with  reference  to  the  writer^s  <^wn  time,  and  not  to  the 
intermediate  time  of  another  writer  or  speaker,  who  had  been 
quoted  ;  whereas  the  annotator  is  citing  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  in 
the  same  obhque  form  as  the  historian  is  citing  Fulvius ;  and 
consequently  ought  to  employ  tenses  equally  correlative  to  the 
period  of  ikeir  writing,  not  of  his  own. 

'  These,  however,  the  Examiner  gently  calls*  <<  faults ;"  but  in  the 
same  sentence  discovers  two  <<  groas  barbarisms ;''  which,  from 
the  pomp  of  accusation  witii  which  they  dre  introduced,  and  tlie 
parade  of  quotation  with  which  they  are  fattowed,  migbt  be  e!X« 
pected  to  prove  as  monstrous  as  any  ia  the  English  that  he  writes^ 
or  the  Latin  that  he  defends. 

The  first  is,  <«primum  qui*,''  the  superhtive  beings  accord- 
ing to  his  rule,  to  stand  alone,  or  in  the  aame  case  after  the 
rtiative  pronoun  ;  as  in  «<  qui  primus."  Ancient  practioe  was  not, 
however,  quite  so  strict  in  this  instance,  though  so  much  more  so* 
in  most  othets.  «  Ex  quo  potest  probahtbter  confici,  eom  recte 
prmttm  esse  suo  judicio,  qm  amnium  csrterarum  judieio  sit  se« 
cundus."  Cic.  Acad,  firagm.  mcert.  •«  Bst  enim  primimf  quoA 
ccrnitur  in  universi  generis  humani  societate  \  ejus  autem  vincu* 
lum/'  ^c.  id.  OfF.  i.  16.  <<  In  quibua  hoc  primam  est,  quo 
miror/'  &c.  id.  de  fin.  1.  ^  Polemotii  ea  prima  visa  sunt,  quae 
pauk)  ante  dixi,"  ib.  ii.  1 1.  It  were  easy  ta  produce  fifty  other 
examples}  but  two  sentences  of  a  passage,  in  whkh  the  two 
modes  of  expression  stand  correlative  to  oach  obbef,  witi  shciw 

their  respective  uaes^  •♦Si  Uhid  vere  co«ie<aitur — »- pfirmjm** 

que  quad  est  itk  connexd^— — -^acc^satium  cfst/'  fire-  «  Si  igitur 
quod  piivmm  in  connexo  est,  necessarium  est,"  &c*  id.  de  Fato.  7, 
Let  us  ad4  also  two  others  from,  Y irgil^  in  vi^ch  the  disttnctionr 
is  observed  with  equal  accuracy : 
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Troj«  flit  prinma  ab  oria«    JEn.  i.  1. 


And —  cadit  ipse  Toliimnius  augur, 

Primusy  in  advenos,  qui  telam  torserat  hostes.    /En,  xii.  460. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  have  heard  of  a  Professor  of  rhetoric-^ 
qui  toties  Ciceronem  Allobroga  dixit  j  but  probably  never  either 
read  or  heard  of  a  Professor  of  Poetry  passing  a  similar  sentence 
upon  Virgil;  and  to  prevent  any  thing  so  disgraceful,  let  us 
shortly  state  the  principle  of  distinction  in  these  two  mode$ 
of  construction.  Where  the  predicate  in  a  st^teaient  or  pro* 
position  is  the  priority  of  a  person  or  thing,  the  emphasis  will 
be  on  the  siiperlative  \  and  consequently  the  first  mode  will  be 
proper :  but,  where  such  priority  is  merely  incidental,  the  second* 
Even  in  this  last  case,  however,  should  any  circumstance  require 
an  emphasis  on  the  superlative,  it  will  stand  first  in  the  order  of 
collocation,  though  not  of  construction.  — ««  puerum,  primus 
Priamo  qui  foret  post  ilia  natus,  temperaret  toUere/'  apud  Cic. 
deDiv.i.  21. 

AH  the  genealogical,  chronological,  and  mythological  dis* 
quisitions  of  the  Roman  writers  being  lost,  it  is  not  probable  that 
many  occasions  should  'remain  for  the  first,  as  applicable  to 
sons.  The  Examiner,  indeed,  says  that  there  are  more 
twenty  in  Cicero's  book  "  De  Claris  Oratoribtts  ;*•  in  all  which  he 
avoids  it,  and  employe  «*  primus,**  ««  qui  primus,**  or  the  adverb 
<*  primo.'*  This  assertion  is  of  a  character,  Cui  non  invenit  ipsa 
Nomen,  ct  a  nullo  posuit  natura  metallo.  There  is  only  one 
occasion  for  it  in  the  whole  book,  and  there  he  does  employ  it. 
«*  Q^iem  vero  extet,  et  de  quo  sit  memorise  proditum,  eloquentem 
fuisse,  et  ita  habicum  esse,  primus  est  M.  C.  Cethegus.**  c.  15* 
The  order  of  collocation  is  indeed  here  inverted,  to  compress 
and  adapt  it  to  tlie  succeeding  member  of  the  period ;  but  the 
order  of  construction  is  the  same — primus,  est,  quern  eloquen^m 
fuisse,  et  ita  habit um,  esse,  extet,  &c. 

The  same  distinct  usage,  guided  by  the  same  analogy,  pre- 
vails in  other  superlatives.  "  l)ignissimus,  qui  et  patrem  Corvinum 
habuisset,*'  &c.  Paterc.  ii.  112,  ^^  Quod  indignissimum^*  &c. 
Cic.  de  Inv.  i.  53,  "  Illud  homini  longe  optimum  esse,  qtmL  ip&um 
sit  optandum  per  se.**  id  de  fin,  i.  20.  «  Q^tod  optimum  sit  quae* 
ritur.**  de  o.  g.  Or.  1.  Nay,  the  principle  applies  itself  to  posi- 
tives also,  both  adjective  and  substantive ;  «<  omnes  qui,"  and 
«  qui  omnes  -,**  <«  hicus  qui,"  and  "  qui  locus,**  being  respectively 
employed  by  the  same  rule ;  and  it  is  only  by  such  general  views 
of  the  principles  of  construction,  that  the  student  can  acquire  that 
kind  of  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  may 
render  them  really  useful  to  him,  by  making  them  the  means  of 
substituting  the  permanent  analogy  of  universal  grammar  to  tho 
fluctuating  caprice  of  vulgar  usage  in  his  own. 

The  other «'  gross  barbarism,*'  of  which  the  Critic  stands  accusedji 
is,  «  eundero,  qui  }**  w  idem,"  it  seemS| -according  to  another  article' 
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in  the  Examiner's  code,  being,  only  to  be  used  with  a  relative  pro- 
noun^ to  signify,  figuratively,  contingent  identity,  or  continuity  of 
quality  or  character — never  physical  identity  of  person  or  sub- 
stance \  so  that,  though  "  idem  qui  fuit"  be  Latin,  "  idem  qui 
fecit"  is  barbarous.        ' 

Instances,  however,  of  the  violation  of  this  modern  law,  are  so  abund- 
ant in  all  the  best  ancient  writers,  that  it  is  insulting  the  learning  of 
the  reader  to  quote  them,  though  by  a  strange  oversight  they  have 
been  omitted  by  the  Lexicographers,  whose  ponderous  folios,  he 
duly  informs  us,  have  been  searched  without  success.  Let  us, 
therefore,  select  a  few  instances  by  way  of  supplement,  in  most 
of  which  the  expression  is  so  far  from  signifying  moral  identity 
merely,  that  it  signifies  physical  in  opposition  to  moral.     **  Quia 

enim   tam  repugnans,   quam   eundem  dicere  ^ qui  dicat  ? " 

Cic.  de  fin.  iv.  28.  «  Neglige,  inquit,  dolorem.  Quis  hoc  dicit  ? 
idem  qui  dolorem  summum  malum  :  vix  satis  constanter."  id. 
Tusc.,ii.  19.  ^^  Idem  facillime  destruit,  qui  construxit."  id.  de 
senect.  20.  "  Quis  eum  nuntium  miserit?  nonne  perspicuum 
est,  eundem^  qui  Ameriam  ?"  id.  pro  Rose.  Amer.  37.  "  Cum 
idem  possit  judicare  qui  dixerit."  de  leg.  Agr.  ad  pop.  15. 
"  lidemf  qui  haec  appetunt,  queri  noniiunquam  solent,"  &c. 
ib.  17.  But  to  multiply  quotations  is  only  to  waste  paper,  it 
being  the  constant  mode  of  expressiqn,  when  the  pronoun  is  used 
emphatically,  as  in  the  note ;  so  that  to  call  it  a  gross  barbarism,  is 
a  blunder  surpassing  all  that  pride  ingrafted  on  ignorance  has 
hitherto  committed.  Here  is,  however,  one  other  instance 
from  the  same  authority,  and  that  of  the  identical  verb  which  he 
cites  as  an  illustrative  specimen  of  such  barbarism.  <*  lidem 
bustum  in  iotofacerentj  g^taillam  insepultamsepulturam  effecerant^ 
Phil.  i.  2. 

It  were  easy  here  to  retort  the  charges  of  falsehood,  misrepre- 
sentation, malice,  &c. ;  but  the  accused  will  be  so  far  charitable  to 
him  as  to  allow  the  busy  pride  of  ignorance  to  account  for  all  \ 
leaving  the  candid  reader  to  decide,  who  shows  most  of  such 
ignorance,  —  he,  who,  in  the  irksome  labor  of  exposing  a 
long  series  of  the  grossest  errors,  made  one  hasty  objection  to 
the  application  of  the  single  epithet  *<  majorem, "  —  or,  he 
who  thus  deliberately  tries  and  condemns,  as  gross  barbarisms, 
expressions  sanctioned  alike  by  general  analogy,  and  the  authority 
of  the  best  writers  of  the  best  ages  of  Latinity. 

To  follow  him  any  further,  may,  perhaps,  seem  superfluous ; 
but,  nevertheless,  having  gone  so  far,  the  Critic  wll  shortly  meet 
his  other  objections. 

« Persona,"  whatever  ^he  may  think  of  it,  is  repeatedly  used 
by  Cicero  for  natural,  as  well  as  assumed,  character,  and  even  as 
we  use  the  word  <*  person."  «  Hujus  Staleni  persona^  populp 
jam  nota  atque  perspecta,  ab  nulla  turpi  suspicione  abhorrebat." 
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pro  A.  Cluent.  29.  «  Tibi  certe  confitendum  est,  causam  per- 
nicIosissLoii  belli  in  persona  tua  constitisse.'*  Phil.  ii.  22.  see  also 
OiF.  1.  28.  SO.  34.  de  Inv.  i.  16.  &  24.  ad  Att.  viii.  11.  &  ix.  11. 
Sub  persona  is  likewise  used,  exactly  as  he  has  used  it,  by  Pater- 
culus,  i.  S. 

«  Straboni"  is  an  error  of  the  press,  for  "  a  Strabone:'* 
but  «  potuerit,"  subjoined  as  it  is  to  a  causal  member  in  the  sen- 
tence, is  an  elegance.  —  ^<  Non  habet  defensionem :  qua  sublata, 
omnis  quoque  controversia  sublata  sit.**  Cic.  de  Inv.  i.  13.  "  Pub- 
licatae  -  enim  pudicitise  nulla  venia :  non  forma,  non  estate,  non 
opibus  maritum  invenerit,"  Tac.  de.  M.  G.  19. 

«  CompetoV    is    the  proper  verb — <<  Vilte   situs    competit." 
Colum.  ix.  5.;    and :, the  form   of   expression,  <<  haud  diutius," 
<«  no  longer,**  with  which  it  is  used,  common  in  the  best  writers, 
and  one  which  Cicero  has  used  more  frequently  perhaps  than 
any  other;    how  bald  soever   it    might    appear   to  this    critic, 
who  could  not  find  it  in  his  Nizolius.      <<  Tui  te  diutius  non 
ferent ;"  <'  thine  (mn  people  mil  no  longer  bear  thee, "  Phil.  ii.  44. 
<«  Diutius  non  morabor  j  '  .  <«#/  mil  delay  no  larger, "   pro  A. 
Cluent.  60.     "  Nee  diutius  vixit  quam  locuta  est  ;'*  "  she  lived 
nu  longer  than  she  spoke,**  ib.  10.     But  to  multiply  instances  is  to 
insult  the  reader,  there  being  no  less  than  five  directly  in  point  in 
this  single  oration  for  Cluentius.    We  say  directly  in  point,  though 
not  joined  to  the  same  verb  ;  since,  if  such  adverbs  as  <*  diutius,'* 
w  potius,"  f*  melius,"  &c.  are  not  to  be  joined  to  a  verb  by  the 
analogy  of  sense,  without  specific  authority,  all  modern  Latin  must 
be  a  mere  repetition  of  ancient  thoughts,  as  well  as  words  5  for  new 
combinations  of  ideas  will  require  new  combinations  of  expression 
in  dead,  as  well  as  in  living,  languages.     But  if  the  words  be 
sanctioned  by  use,  and  their  comiexion  by  analogy,  the  result  will 
be  that  which  distinguishes  the  scholar  from  the  pedant ;  and  a 
learned  man  of  taste,  parts,  and  discernment,  from  the  mechanic 
drudge  of  memory.     In  the  small  remains  of  authoritative  Latin 
extant,  not  amounting  altogether  to  so  much  as  the  lost  works  of 
Livy  and  Varro,  many  cases  in  particular  nouns,  as  well  as  persons 
in  particular  moods  and  tepses  of  particular  verbs,  are  not  to  be 
found,  merely  because  there  happens  to  have  been  no  occasion  for 
them ;  which,  nevertheless,  the  scholar,  who  would  express  his 
meaning  clearly,  must  use,  when  there  is  occasion  for  them.   Such, 
among  many  others,  is  the  third  case  of  the  word  <<  situs,'*  over 
which  the  Examiner  so  loudly  triumphs,  and  to  this  triumph  he  is 
welcome. 

But  there  is,  it  seems,  a  gross  fabrication,  in  applying 
«<  in  his"  to  what  went  immediately  before  in  the  note,  and  not 
to  a  passage  in  the  text  above.  Could  it  be  applied  other- 
wise ,on  any  principle  of  sense  or  grammar  ?  and  is  there  any 
fabrication  but  of  the  accuser  ?  If  the  accused  has  erred,  it  has 
been  in  supposing  grammatical  connexion  in  such  compositions. 
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Lastly^  this  ftcute  detector  it  pleased  to  discorer  one  blun* 
deft  and  dvee  false  proposittomsi  in  die  remarics  on  the  central 
snap  of  Greece. 

The  blunder  iaan  a  for  tlie  second  o  in  Oropiae ;  a  Tery  natural 
and  common  error  of  the  press  \  which,  were  it  not  so,  would  only 
be  on  a  par  with  his  Stagyrite  far  Stagirite. 

The  first  false  proposition  is,  that  Histisea,  the  only  name 
luider  whidsL  that  place  e^er  existed  as  a  state  or  free  city,  is  not 
la  the  map ;  ami  it  is  not. 

The  odier  two  are,  that  Erythne  in  Beeotia,  and  Mg2s  in 
Euboea,  are  distinguished  by  ccnns  still  extant ;  which  this  ftold 
asserter  of  negatires  s&ys>  that  neither  of  them  ever  struck* 
Had  h^  however,  condescended  to  inquire  among  any  persons 
conversant  with  such  studies,  he  would  have  discoverea  that  un- 
doubted coins  of  bodi  states,  together  with  those  of  several  other 
cities  of  Beeotia  and  Euboea,  not  noticed  in  Mr^Pinkerton's  Itidex, 
are  to  be  found  in  collections  in  London ;  and  had  he  been  actuated 
by  any  of  those  moral  seixtiments,  to  which  he  pretends,  he 
would  have  made  ^e  impiiry  before  the  assertion ;  for  thought 
in  the  heat  of  contsovcrsy,  hasty  and  inconsiderate  charges  of 
ignorance  and  etror  may  have  been  sanctioned  by  use,  no  man, 
who  bad  himself  a  regard  for  truth,  ever  charged  another  with  the 
violation  of  it,  but  on  the  result  of  the  fullest  inquiry  that  the 
case  would  allow. 

It  is  comu^on  for  a  very  angry  ferson  to  become  so  confused 
with  passion,  as  to  believe  the  object  of  his  wrath,  though  per« 
fectly  cool,  to  be  still  mofre  angry  taan  himself;  and  this  is  remark- 
ably the  case  with  the  Examiner.  On  the  most  careful  review 
of  Ae  article,  to  which,  so  much  malice,  virulence,  and 
scurrility  is  imputed,  there  has  not  appeared  a  single  epithet,  or 
expression^  that  implies  any  thing  like  anger  or  violence ;  while  the 
in^uter  scatters  them  with  no  small  volubility.  So  far  from  having 
merited  them  from  the  Univerttty,  the  andior  holds  himself  in- 
titled  to  its  gratitude  ior  pointing  out  t)ie  abuses  of  a  most  valuable 
establishment,  whidh».  if  properly  acfaninistered,  may  be  of  equal 
honor  to  its  soembers,  and  advantage  to  the  commnnity  at  large  } 
nor  is  any  thing  wanting,  but  a  few  such  publications  as  Mr«« 
Gaisford's  Hephasstion,  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace,  and  make  him 
feel  gratitude  inreturn. 

The  Examiner^  howev^,  in  the  midst  of  his  wrath,  b  pleased  to 
warn  bis  adversary  (vribether  in  the  form  of  menace  or  advice 
matters  not)  of  the  danger  of  exposing  himself  to  public  opinion 
in  the  same  line  ;  and,  in  return,  we  beg  to  warn  htm,  as  he  cannot 
increase  the  danger,  to  be  cautious  how  he  acts  the  censor ;  since 
that  writer  is  poeseased  of  a  large  collection  of  critac  tn^s,  of 
wUcb  neither  Stephanos  nor  Niaolius— neither  Gesner  nor 
Facciolatiy    nor   any  similar   oracle,    will  afford  him  any  inti* 
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taxation ;  and,  though  not  quite  so  malignant  as  represented,  he 
owns  himself  sufficiently  so,  to  find  considerable  amusement  in 
seeing  a  sciolist  amazed  at  the  discovery  that  his  academical  dis- 
tinctions have  not  been  able  to  change  his  nature,  or  reverse  the 
metamorphosis  of  Lucian  and  Apuleius. 

%•  It  was  not  our  intention  to  provoke  a  controversy/.  Anxious  to  vindicate 
the  credit  of  illustrious  EstaLisfunents^  with  which  we  are  connected,  we  had 
of  our  own  accord  insertedjhe  Defence,  and  the  Account,  of  the  Studies  pursued 
in  Oxford.  As  for  the  accidental  errors,  that  may  he  found  in  an  edition  of  a 
Classic  printed  ther6,  we  thought  that,  like  spots  on  the  disk  of  the  Sun,  they 
only  tended  to  produce  discussions  on  their  nature,  but  not  tp  obscure  the  vivify* 
ing  brightness  of  the  luminary.  Here  we  meant  that  the  subject  should  stop  ; 
but  an  appeal  was  made  to  our  candor  and  impartiality  from  a  most  respectable 
quarter^  to  insert  some  observations  on  tlie  critical  part  of  the  article.  A  sense 
of  public  duty  made  us  comply ;  but  while  we  earnestly  invite  the  critical 
sagacity,  we  strongly  deprecate  the  illiberal  asperity  of  a  Brunck,  and  various 
other  Cmnmentators.  A  good  cause  is  injured;  a  bad  cause  can  never  be 
assisted,  by  personal  invective. — Edit. 


af 


SINGULAR  USE  OF  THE  WORD  UrrEAOS^ 

I 

As  I  was  tlie  other  day  reading  a  very  amusing  work,  of  which  my 
host,  Dr.  Parr,  informed  me  that  Dr.  S*  Johnson  was  very  fond,  I 
Was  surprised  to  find  the  word  «yysAo^  used  by  two  classical  writers  in 
the  same  sense,  in  which  it  is  used  by  Christian  writers.  It  is  a  possible 
circumstance  that  some  of  your  readers  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact, 
and  I  have  therefore  transcribed  tlie  passage  for  your  use* 

Hatton,  Jam  13.  1813*  E.  H,  BARKER. 

**  De  ilio  Senecae  loco  Ep*  xx.  ubi,  si  vera  lectio  est,  se  Epicuri 
Syyix^v  vocat,  possum  ego  et  aliquid  dicere :  allusum  videlicet  puto 
ad  Tragoedias  et  Comoedias  veterum,  in  quibus  fere  plerumque  uyytXcg 
inter  personas  est,  qua  metapbora  usus  est  Seneca,  quasi  diceret,  At 
ego,  qui  non  minus  Epicuri  sensa  possum  exponere,  quam  uyyiX^g 
aliquis  in  Tragoedia  pro  iis  respondet,  qui  longe  absunt,  &c. ;  sed  an 
eo  possit  referri  is  locus  Maximi  Tyrii,  quern  indidas,  id  vero  est,  quod 
nequeo  decemere,  qui  librum  amissum  doleam  :  dicam  obiter  aliquid 
de  voce  uyytXti  (quanquam  nil  ad  Senecam),  quod  ab  H.  Stephanoin 
Thes,  Ling.  Or.  notatum  non  est,  et  vulgo  pro  minus  vero  habetur^ 
hanc  vocem  sc.  apud  scriptores  ethnicos  in  ea  etiam  significatione  oc- 
currere,  qua  apud  Christianos  usurpatur ;  primum  enim  a£Ferre  possim 
locum  rlatonis  in  iv.  de  Legs.  p.  dc.  1  ed.  LsemarianaB :  ait  ibi 
Plato,  Leviwn  votatiliumque  verborum  gravissima  imminet  poena  ;  t^ani 
omnibus  prajposita  est  Nemesis,  eiyyiXt^  Justitice,  sen  A  wens  :  Graeca  sunt, 
Amti  xcv^af  juti  ^mvuf  (ex  Homero)  Xoy^v  fitt^vrMrn  ^nftict*  TrSirt  y<e^ 
Irla^^Tcoi  T«iV  v%^t  t*  Tc$otvra  irixfin  Awn?  Ne^gc-*;  oiyyih^  :  dein,  si  quis 
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forte  erity  qui  dicat  imitationein  Homeri  esse,  ubi  Irm  Jtmonis  Syyt?^9f 
▼ocat»  turn  ego  locum  Aristidis  proferam,  in  quo  nil  est,  quo  de  dubr- 
tetur  :  legitur  is  in  Oratione  sU  'Ainvcif :  Pindarus  ait  Minervam  sedere 
md  dextram  patris,  mandata  diis  perferenda  accipieniem  ;  est  enim  ipsa 
Angelis  majors  quippe  qiue  Us  impentf  qtue  a  patre  prius  acceperitf 
niviu^gg  y  eiv  ^nr)  o^mi  xttrk  %u^<i^  rev  w»r^6q  eturkv  xxft^of^ivnh  ^<W 
hroXuf  roTf  Hoti  avrdSi^^to^xr  iByy^?icv  fih  ytf^  irrt  ftli^vf  ^i^  xmi  r«v  tiyytXtiw 

Crit.  Lxiv.  D.  D.  Chatardo  Tanaquilli  Fabri,  p.  216» 


EXTRACT  OF  A  lETTER 

From  Count  Veucedas  de  Rzevuski  to  M:de  Hammer. 


J.  Am  at  present  employed  in  turning  over  tne  very  cunotits  manu- 

*<fript,       .    rjjj      ;^*Lafc  *•  i^'      ^^j       (Kifab   Almitkkzun 

Jamia  alfenujtyj  belonging  to  that  collection  of  the  late  Baron  Jenisch, 
which  I  have  purchased.  In  the  Catalogue  of  hrs  books,  it,  was  de^ 
scribed  as  codex  ttnicus,  and  not  without  reason,  for  no  other  copy  is 
found  in  any  European  library*  This  manuscript,  which  was  com- 
posed about  the  time  of  the  flrusade  of  St.  Louis,  treats  of  the  art  of 
war,  and  of  all  that  relates  to  it,  of  horses,  carousals,  fire-works,  Sec. 

**  It  mentions  particularly  two  articles  extremely  important  in  the 
history  of  discoveries  j  one  is  the  composition  of  gun-powder,  nearly  the 
same  as  that  which  we  now  use;  it  appears  incontestable  that  the  Arabs 
were  acquainted  with  this  invention  before  us,  ^though  it  is  probable 
that  they  borrowed  it  from  the  Persians,  or  Chinese.  The  other  arti- 
cle is  that  inextinguishable  fire,  commoidy  called  the  Greek  Jire^  and 
lately  revived  in  me  Congreve  rockets*  AH  that  is  mentioned,  respect- 
ing it  in  this  manuscript,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  descriptions  of 
Jomville  and  the  Byzantine  writers,  I  propose  at  some  future  time 
to  publish  a  translation  of  this  manuscript,  which  is  an  undertaking 
not  free  from  difiiculties,  as  it  abounds  in  technical  terms,  of  which 
our  dictionaries  furnish  no  explanations.  It  seems  that  this  book  was 
not  known  to  the  celebrated  Hadfi  Kkalfa^  as  its  title  cannot  be  found 
hi  his  Bibliographical  work.^' 

To  this  extract  the  following  observations  are  added  (we  believe) 
by  Mr.  Hammer : 

<<  If  the  Eastern  natkms  have  veason  to  disptite  witli  us  the  inven- 
tion of  gun-powder,  they  perhaps  have  a  still  better  claim  to  that  of 
the  Greek  fire*  This  name  argues  nothing  in  favor  of  the  Greeks  ; 
it  was  so  called  by  the  Crusaders,  because  they  first  became  acquainted 
with  it  through  lie  Greeks,  whd  themselves  had  adopted  the  use  of 
ity  when  Constantinople  wa»  first  besieged  by  the  Saracens,  It  is  ptt> 
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bable  that  they  were  indebted  for  their  knowledge  of  this  means  of 
defence  to  the  besiegers,  a  deserter  from  whom  may  have  disclosed 
the  secret  to  thfe  besieged,  in  the  s^me  manner  as,  seven  hundred 
years  after,  during  the  last  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  an 
artillery  man,  who  deserted  from  the  city  to  the  enemy's  camp,  sup- 
plied them  with  a  new  instrument  of  attack,  by  casting  for  them  a 
cannon  of  immense  size.  Another  proof  that  the  Arabs,  or  Persians* 
have  a  stronger  claim  than  the  Greeks  to  the  invention  of  this  inex- 
tinguishable fire,  is,  that  the  principal  ingredients  named  in  the 
directions  for  composing  it,  are  not  originally  from  Europe,  but  from 
the  interior  provinces  of  Persia  and  Arabia. 
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^*  1  HE  fulfilment"  in  part  «'  of  my  promise  regarding  the  com- 
position of  the  Greek  Sapphic  Ode,"  Class.  Journ.  No.  IX. 
pp.  120 — 124.  was  in  the  first  instance  *<  imperfect  :**  and  the 
remainder  now  must  be  as  hasty  in  execution,  as  it  is  in  appear- 
ing  <«  tardy." 
•  Thus  stands  the  QUiNQtrARTicuLAR  controverst. 

I.  The  scansion  of  the  sapphic  verse,  as  to  the  feet  composing  it; 

II.  The  structure    of  it,    in  the   arrangement  and  division  of 

words. 

III.  The  prosody^   to  determine  the  long    and   short  of  single 

syllables. 

IV.  The   style^  and  sort    of  words,   of  which    the  language 

should  consist. 

V.  The  dialect,  or  forms,  flexions,  &c.  in  the  words  admitted. 
In  endeavouring  to  sketch,  however  rudely,  what  should  seem 

to  be  the  law  on  the^rrf,  second,  and  third,  of  these  heads,  it 
was  impossible  for  me  not  to  be  aware,  that  gleanings  were  left 
almost  as  ample  as  the  harvest  gathered  in. 

To  glean  therefore  in  my  own  field,  I  recur  to  what  is  said 
at  p.  123. 

«*  May  a  long  vowel  ad  finem  vocis,  supported  by  the  ictus, 
form  a  long  syllable  before  another  wordv  beginning  with  a 
vowel  ?  That  is  to  say,  would  the  following  words"— taken  at 
random— <fflt/y«Taj  xiivw  itf-oxXijgoj  fj^ixgy,  "  form  a  legitimate jerse  ? 
It  might  be  difficult  to  disprove  it" 

I  am  not  ignorant,  that  in  the  yery Jlrst  Olympian  Ode  of 
Pindar  the  following  verses  occur,  exhibiting  a  long  syllable 
formed  under  circumstances  very  like  to  those  in  the  false  verse 
proposed. 

V.  41.     KKmiw,  BXl^arri  ^alhfi^QV  -. 

V,  84.     'A^lffTOfMir.     'AnifZuoL  AlXoyxev 


•  •   •  • 
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VV.  85,  6,  7.  El  88  8i{  riv  «y  |  Spa  ivarov  'OXufMno  fntaTot 
hlfJLU  I  <roiVy  X.  r.  A 

W.   180,  1 /SeXo^  ^Axa  Tp6(f8r.  'Ew-'  «AAo«  j  ci  8" 

flfxXoi 

<«  StilP'  however,  considering  the  settled  and  imiform  rhytfim  of 
the  sapphic  verse,  with  the  entanglement  of  lines  and  variety  irt 
the  metres  of  Pindar,  <«  the  safer  anid  easier  way,"  as  well  in 
this  as  in  other  very  nice  points  of  prosody,  is  "  to  avoki  the 
occasion  of  doubt,  rather  than  incur  what  at  best  seems  doubt*  . 
ful/' 

Those  scholars,  who  would  reduce  the  sapphic  of  modem  com- 
position to  certain  severer  canons  observed  in  the  tragic  chorus,, 
will  not  want  audiority  for  rejecting  as  illegitimate  the  fake  verse 
which  follows,  though  somewhat  more  defensible  perhaps  thaik 
that  first  proposed,  crp^^jxa  erff/xvov  xwAXi^/^^ou  'AioLVus. 

Hecub.  4i65.  tSj;  KocWi^l^goC  *AdoLV  \  aiug  ...,;..  "" 

*«  Pro  xaAXi8f (^pou  scripsi  lonice  xaAAi8/<f  go»,  ut  hiatum  vita* 
rem,"  R.  P.  ad  locum. 

Even  in  the  Anapsestic  system,  where  the  ictus  is  the  strongest, 
no  such  hiattcs  is  allowed.     R.P.  ad  Med.  1393.  -- 

IV.  I  proceed  now  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  on  the  style  and 
diction  most  congenial  to  the  character  of  the  sapphic  ode* 

I 

•*  Descripfas  scrvare  vtces^operumqn^  colores;  ' 

•*  Cur  ego,  si  nequeo  ignoroqae,  Poeta  salutor?*"  ! 

■ 

Every  lover  of  Greek  literature  and  sound  learning  has  trea- 
sured up  the  criticisms  pn  poor  Mr.  Glasse's  Greek  version  o£ 
the  Sampson  Agonistes;  with  which  a  most  eminent  living 
scholar  in  the;  year  1789  enriched  the  dghty-Jirst  volume  of  the 
H^onthlrf;  JReview, 

'  Jtdy*  f .  8*  "  We  earnestly  recommend  those,  who  are  led  by 
their  genius  or  fancy  to  c6mpose  Greek  verses,  to  remembier  and 
mark  the  striking  diflPerences  of  style,  which  are  observable  in 
comparing  the  lawbi^s  and  Trochaics  of  the  tragic  writers  with 
their  choruses,*^  ' 

Sept.  p.  2B6.  «  All  Greek  is-  not  Attic  Greek,  and  all  At- 
tic Greek  is  not  suited  to  Attic  poet»y." 

Much  less  is  all  the  Gre^k  of  Attic  poetry  fit  to  be  inserted 
in  professed  imitations  of  the  Ionian,  Epic,  or  of  the  ^olian  lyric 
song.  While  jSschylus,  even  in  lu£  drama^tic- parts,  otten  elabo- 
rates a  grand,,  stately,  sw^ljing,  language,  and  bold  enough  for 
"the  Dithyrambii?  itself :  in  the  Iambics  of  Euripides,  again,,  the 
diction,  gt;nera11y,'is  so  fieat,  though  simple,  and  though  polished^  | 

so  plain,  that  to  adopt  it  in  the  higher  poetry,  would  be  some- 
what like  exchanging  the  ^cadet  of  t^e  soldier  for  the  drab  of  the  i 
friend.             ...                  ...              .        •  ' 
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The  spirit  of  discrimination,  in  which  the  whole  critique,  above 
referred  to,  is  conceived  and  executed,  may  readily  be  transferred  to 
the  subject  before  us.  Many  a  sapphic  ode,  though  successful  in  the 
competition  of  the  year,  has  yet  displayed  ^  very  ^<  motley  ap- 
pearance," from  the  confusion  <*of  poetic,  comic,  familiar^  pro- 
saic, and  recent  words"  in  the  texture  of  its  garment. 
-  Even  in  the  odes  selected  for  the  Musce  Cantabrigiemes^  no 
small  confusion  of  phraseology,  as  well,  as  of  dialect,  may  be 
remarked :  and  from  Homer  at  one  end,  without  descending^  be- 
low the  later  doric  of  Theocritus  at  the  other,  we  see  numerous 
colors  of  diction  from  Greek  poets  of  every  denomination,  often 
harshly  and  disagreeal>ly  combined. 

Surely,  some  limit  ought  to  be  prescribed  to  the  wanderings  of 
style ;  in  a  composition,  which  so  clearly  belongs  to  the  highest 
and  purest  class  of  Grecian  poesy,  and  which  therefore  in  the 
rich  and  abundant  remains  of  that  very  class,  ought  to  seek  as  in 
a  quarry  the  materials  of  its  own  lo&y  rhyme.     ^ 

On  this  id«a,  the  general  style  and  manper  of  Pindar  might 
be  considered  as  a  kind  rf  meridian  line,  or  as  a  line  of  refer- 
eace  and  converge»cy^  around  which  every  thing  drawn  from 
pne  «ide  and  from  the  other,  from  the  heroic  of  Homer  extend- 
ing only  to  the  choral  song  of  Euripides,  should  play  in  unison. 
Thus  might  a  treasurerJiouse,  large  though  limited,  of  lyric  mate- 
rials be  formed  ;  sufficiently  extensive  and  varied  for  every  range 
of  occasion  which  awakens  the  sapphic  ode,  and  yet  in  good  taste 
9iid  keeping  so  managed  as  to  exclude  every  thing  particolored, 
every  thing  offensive  to  real  harmony. 

V.  What  remains,  must  be  dispatched  in  very  few  words. 

The  subject  of  dialect j  ^  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to 
observe,  seems  to  have  been  unfortunately  handled.  Let  me  en- 
deavour to  explain  my  meaning. 

When  a  man  asks  me,  what  is  the  Ionic  dialect  as  found  in 
Herodotus  and  Hippocrates  ?  I  understand  his  question,  and  can 
give  him  a  very  distinct  and  intelligible  answer.  If  he  inquires 
after  the  Attic  dialect  as  it  appears  in  Aristophanes,  with  some 
pains  that  question  also  may  be  solved.  Should  he  interrogate 
me  thus  -,  what  are  the  principal  differences  in  Homer  betwixt  the 
Ionic  and  JEoUc  forms  of  nouns  and  verbs  ?  to  that  demand  too 
I  think  it  is  in  my  power  to  reply  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
What  is  the  later  Dmic  of  Theocritus,  as  compared  with  the 
Jiolic  of  Pindar  ?  may  be  answered  by  half  an  hour's  labor. 

But  error  latet  in  generalibusj  is  an  admirable  maxim  of  the 
schools.  And  when  therefore  the  question  is  put,  indeterminate 
as  to  regions  or  periods,  w^at  the  lonic^  what  the  Attic,  what 
tfie  Aiolicy  and  what  the  Doric,  dialects  are  j  I  turn  away  frQn\ 
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the  Diophantine  problem ;  and  «'  O  te,  Bolancj  cerebri  Feliccm'*— 
is  all  the  response  I  can  give. 

I  am  now  askedj  or  rather  I  have  asked  myself :  what  ought 
to  be  the  dialect^  or  forms^  flexions^  &c.  of  the  Greek  words  in 
the  sapphic  ode,  annually  offered  at  Cambridge  for  the  medal  of 
Sir  William  Browne's  institution  ? 

The  best  answer  which  I  can  make  on  this  head,  is  already  de- 
livered, mutatis  mutandis,  in  what  I  have  ventured  to  recommend 
on  that  of  style.  As  much  as  ever  you  can,  my  dear  friend^  cour 
trive  that  all  be  of  a  piece. 

*'  Serveturad  imam 
"  Qnalis  ab  incepto  processerit,  et  sibi  coDstet.** 

For  instance,  dp  not  write  in  the  same  ode,  ll^vei,  &  ^roroVSei ;. 
voareiiartVy  &  dn^iovrti  SjXjxs^  &  vfjLsls :  and  so  in  a  dozen  other  things 
of  the  like  kind. 

Again,  rather  use  the  form  jxouo-ay,  and  if  you  will,  ftov^-acov 
also,  than  ^ruXcuv  and  irvXEsov :  and  the  same  of  many  other  things. 

Homer,  in  his  dialectic  forms^  is  much  more  Ionic  than  ^olic : 
Pindar,  like  many  other  poets,  generally  following  the  great  father 
of  song,  is  yet  decisively  and  palpably  more  .£olic  than  Ionic, 
rejecting  indeed  some  Ionic  forms  intirely.  In  the  sapphic  stanza^ 
therefore,  if  good-nature  may  overlook  the  lyric  and  epic  dialects 
sometimes  blended  beyond  the  mark  with  each  other ;  still  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  Theocritus  conflicting  with  Pindar,  and- 
dark  fragments  of  Alcman  jostling  with  reliques  of  Menander  in 
the  very  same  line. 

But  I  am  weary,  if  my  readers  are  not./    And  heartily 

wishing  both  them  and  you,  Mr.  Editor,  farewell  for  th»  pre- 
sent, I  remain.  Sir,  faithfully  your's, 

27  Feb.  ISIS.  JAMES  TATE. 


ON  A  WORD  IN  JESCHYLUS. 

X  ERMIT  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  publication,  to  point 
out  an  observation  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Blomfield,  the  learned 
editor  of  JSschylus.  In  v.  12S  of  the  Septem  contra  Thebat, 
the  word  TrovrofteScov  occurs,  which  Mr.  Blomfield  has  marked 
with  an  asterisk,  the  meaning  of  which  mark  he  has  thus  ex- 
plained, Voces,  qute  asterisco  notantur,  nou  nisi  ajmd  JEsehflum 
reperire  potui.  The  following  passage  from  the  Hippolytus  of > 
Euripides  will  sufficiently  prove  that  the  word  is  not  JEsiAjfiean 
alone : 

vairaus  ouk  Si*  oSiv  y/ftfK 
Cambridge,  Feb.  26,  ISIS.  G. 
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In  Tragicorum  Gracorum  Carmina  Monostrophica  Commenta- 

rim  Auctore  G.  B. 


wo.  I. 


JuisT  jam  fare  annus,  ut  monui  inter  ^schyli  Cantus  Chorlcos  duo 
tantummodo  exstare  Carmina  Monostrophica,  quae  viros  rerum 
metricarum  peritissimos  adeo  eluserunt,  ut  nullis  machinis  in  formam 
Antistrophorum  se  tomari  sivissent.  Neque  id  minim  est :  quippe 
quae  Carmina  utriusque  dramatis  j^schylei,  Choephoros  dico  et  Sup- 
plices,  corruptissima  ob  depravatam  scripturam  vere  par  nohUeJratrum 
sint  habenda.  Quoniam  autem  melius  hodie  quam  olim  rem  perspec- 
tam  mihi  videor  videre,  quid  vires  mese  valeant  ad  cantum  e  Choe- 
phoris  restituendum,  experiar.  Nam  alterum  e  Supplicibus  nunc 
non  attingam.     Incipit  a  v.  781.  edit.  Butlerianas.     Sic  lego 
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ttrttf  n  ^/;  T«f 

V.  S.  Pro  Tv;^£<y  dedi  ix^if :  et  traiispositis  vocibus  H  fUu  xv^ittg  e 
u6vrAer»^i6avnv  erui  fcdreci^  et^^cavvotv,  Habet  iSschylus  in  Choeph. 
91 8i  vocem  fUrcn  et,  ex  -^schylo  fortasse,  Hesychius  Mdr^tat,  Quod 
ad  Doricum  genitivum  i^^^ovm  saepe  in  Choris  Tragicorum  latentem 
adi  Valck.  ad  Phoen.  32L  Mox  vice  fixtofcmtq  iiu¥  dedi  f/utivefaw^ 
0^608iV.  Totum  locum  sic  reddo  :  miki  supplicanti  concede  quod  casus 
plurimum  valeant  ad  eos  coercendos  qui  insamu7it  impudici  et  inepti. 
Cum  phrasi  rvx^i  ^tv^ioti  tx^iv  um  <r^i6u¥  conferatur  illud  in  Agam.  185. 
tS  7r»6u  tutdilp  (sic  enim  legi  debet  pro  futim'  Oivrx  xvptui  'ix,uv.  V.  5.  Vul- 
go  ^ut^iKoircti  veif  itf^.  Pauwio  debetur  ^m  hfcaq  et  Butlero  to  »■«».  Dici 
vix  potest  quoties  -^schyleum  illud  to  w«r  comimpatur.  Mox  tjns  ad 
proximum  versum  trajicitur  :  et  uf^  a  nemine  hie  intellectum,  in  tit  mu- 
tatur.  V.9.Ne  prsepositio  abundaret,  li^ante  ^^o/k^  resecui.  V.  10.  Vulgo 
arU  &f  <r»llfifAt*o*  ^v6fA«9  rovr  thlf  ipizn^n.  Donec  libri  melius  quid  sub- 
ministrent,  in  conjectura  nostra  lector  acquiescat.  Quam  facile  ETXOr 
excidi  possit  ob  SO  omnes  mecum  perspiciunt.      Quod  ad  sententiam 


convenit  melius  K^iy^y  quod  exponit  Hesychius  per  c^nfut  clxfitt, 
cum  ^nf/MTUf  quam  ^mfcdrvf :  bb  sensum  quoque  reposui  utofitfcv ;  nam 
ita  se  habet  syntaxis  rU  »i  a^i6fM7rc  idtniov  a-ofl^ifiuw  i^tyfiei  r  urcftwdK 
Exponit,  Hesychius  'Avofiiw  per  a^vovfiiy^,  Corrigunt  vvj  dd.  awcfiif^ 
quibuscum  facit  Scholiastes  in  hunc  locum.  V.  13.  et  sqq.  vix  intel- 
•  ligere  me  fateor.  V.  14-  *vi<reKr6ett  hie  inserui  mutatum  e  ?<imaf 
quod  vulgo  ponitur  ante  mfut  in  v.  21.'  Permiscentur  i^ifiTtiftnf  et 
^HXva-ecfcnf  in  Prom.  243.  'Vvautr^itt  et  Xvoxca-^ttt  in  Apoll.  Rhod.  ui.  906. 
V.  17.  xoftt^iTt  est  Hermanni  conjectura  pro  vofii^tn,  Eadem  var.  lect. 
in  Troad.  35.  Ion  1584.  V.  18.  Pro  av/i^^na  Hci^  quod  nemo  Grae- 
corum  dixit,  reposui  tup^^ns  ^w/  quod  ubique  est  obvium.  In  Agam. 
559.  pro  iv^^ftmi  vult  l^^cw^  Abresch.  quem  adeas  ad  ^schyl.  r. 
p.  286.  V.  20.  Vulgo  ToJi  KxXvi  xTtifiUdv,  At  quis  non  meminit 
Homericum  illud  ivKxifUt^f  quod  imitatur  ^schyliis  per  tutXt^s  xrifiUcig, 
V.  22.  Butlero  debetur  w^i  i*  Ixf^m  vice  «•{•  %  injcl^^Sv :  mox  vulgo  i 
Ztv  fa.  at  J  in  ft;  mutatum  transposui :  cf.  Suppl.  89.  £i  0iin  Im;  cJ  et 

Soph.  £1.  1090.  Ztiti  f*Ai  Kct^iiTFt^t-if  XH^  flrAou-r«»  Tf  rif  fxl^^Sf  mi  Nvf 
vif9  xu^  t^fdavif :  ibid,  pro  ruf  scrips!  rh  ut  rh  {%rra)  w  fct/ul^^ttf 
spectent  ad  Orestem.  V.  25.  Hermanni  emendatio  est  fTi^^«^4rr«r«9 
pro  Irt^c^c^TAT^s  :  similiter  in  Pers.  652.  errat  Codex  Mosq.  ibid,  wms 
ante  «  ^1.  apertam  delevi.  V.  26.  Pro  $ixttf  Cod.  Rob.  hxtu  latet  ali- 
quid.  Malim  punctp  post  ov^mcf  posito  legere  x^cwf  ut  orift^w  habeat 
quocum  jungi  possit :  nam  vereor  ut  rrifitov  per  se  jure  reddatur  Ditis 
fauces.  Contulit  Stanleius  Pindaricum  va^  ;^tf«yi«y  ^A<^«  fro^Mv ;  unde 
pro  cv  dedi  Ziv.  Saspe  audit  Pluto  Zm  i  cf.  Suppl.  164.  V.  28.  VuIt 
^o  %$  av*iu9  ^ifff.     Ipse  if  in  it  (suum)  mutavi  vocibus  transpositis : 

mox  #y}j«  yipe  ikiii(«i  legi  ia  Cc^ice  quodam  Ai  testatiu:  St^eius  iq 
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Notis  Posthumis.   Bene  otfi^et  intelligit  Pauwius  Agamemnonem :  cf. 

supr.  487*  ^Cl  yotVf  ani  uoi  9r«Tf^'  hrMmva-ect  fctijc^v,  V.  29.  Pro  iXtvBt^ 
Us  dedi  iAfivdf^ot;  9v :  quod  ad  pronomen  ru  sic  positum  cf.  Herodot.  iv« 
9.  f$Hyf*  ov.  et  quod  ad  o^  depravatum  cria  loca  emendavi  ad  Tread. 
323  et  plura  emendare  possumus  ;  sed  ea  res  non  est  hujus  loci :  moz 
ante  <3eiV  subaudi  urn  et  junge  x^ Awr^tf^  cum  bitv6ipcu,  V.  33.  et  sqq« 
VulgO.  IloAAce  ^'  «eXA«  ^cevfi'  jC^n^*ff  x^vfcrk  eiax.9V9  a  ifrcf  Asy«v  :  at  in 
x^wrrx  oritur  «  ex  unc^xdv :  dein  xpvTrrh  est  gl.  vocis  eirK^vtv :  et  Aey^y 
verbi  jcti^^^  •  ™ox  in  ^«vir  excidit  <  et  ()$  (i.  e.  ^f«$)  ob  •$  in  iarof. 
Quod  ad  ^o$  Xi^^^*  easdem  voces  iji  alio  tamen  sensu  habet  JEschylus 
supr.  338.  V.  35.  Vulgo  xu6'  ifii^»9  ^  cv^lf  Ift^anm^^,  At  sonat 
,x«e^'  ifAi^v  per  singulos  dies  :  quod  sentential  in  hoc  loco  non  convenit: 
Ipse  dedi  W66\  De  ^r  et  »  permutatis  adi  Valck.  Annotat.  Nov.  Feed, 
p.  330.  '  Mox  eiidfix  est  ^schylea  vox  cf.  Suppl.  891.  vrxUctfUf 
cv^ufjc  ct^iTM ;  denique  de  eg  et  a  confusis  adi  Porson.  Med.  44!. 
V.  38«  Pro  ie/fAecretif   dedi  ccifidTuf  cf.   SUp.  46.      Ti  7«^  Avr^ov  ^nrotrag 

atfULTcs  ^«.  Exstat  etifuir»f  supr.  648.  Eumen.  253.  V.  39.  Loco 
•v^iwreirxf  dedi  o^ButTftdrMf  qua  voce  utitur  Aristophanes  in  Achanu 
unde  Suidas  hausit  et  exponit  per  iTirxaitis  ptifUrMv,  V.  39.  £  vul- 
gatis  ^oXurei  3*  <J  ^oi*  Ifut  nk^^  uil^tTcii  ro^u  erui  yriXct  t(£ifr  fv  i^o/  y «*- 
i(v|cT^  et  eruta  transposui  r^e^TA^f  et  T«tir«  permutatis  adi  Person. 
Phoen.  1597.  mox  ttTccarretru :  s^d.  praestat  optalivus.  V.  46.  Vulgo 
mr^o^  s^yM  B^ttvau,  v^og  «t  tvcnv  vxr^os  u>vi*i — Uraf,  Sed  manifesto  widen 
est  prava  lectio  pro  tirttty  vid.  Append.  Tread,  p.  J41.  D.  ea  voce 
resecta  mutavi.  (eigy^.  i.  e.)  t^yu  in  t^ydv  et  cum  ureLf^  alterum  altero» 
transposui.  Denique  %«i^n^  m  p^a^iroff  mutatur  ob  illud  xd^if  ^panrmw 
in  Ion.  36.  et  896.  Postremo  ex  If^o^in  erui  vihvt  Jo^t  ut  more  Attico 
7(rtf*  (nosce)  cum  ?rg«Tg«W*>i> — ^i$  et  cl^n-oAAv;  construi  possit. 


Critical^  and  Explanatory  Notesj  on  the  Prometheus  Desmotet 
of  JEschylus;  with  Strictures  on  the  Glossary  and  tlie  Notes  to 
Mr.  Blomfield's  Editioji. 

NO.    V- 


y.  7*  I'o  ^py  yap  iv(io$,  irayre^yov  Ttv^i$  trihas, 

*'  avios  YifaiffTOV  dixit  pro  igne  ^Eschylus  Prom. 

ro  o^ov  yap  £y6og,  ifavri^vov  Tevgos  (ri\a^g 
bvyifoln  >iA£\|/af  cftratrgv, 

sed  iviog  Kv^os,  ut  Philostratus  loquitur  elcgan tor, ^r/mma  est:  locui 
est  L.  elxovujy  in  Scamandro,  xai  to  avfiof  rou  irufo^,  ou  fayflov,  oJ^s  r^ 
fi&ta-iJLevy)  o^l/et,  qikki  ;^fw;(7oei^ff,  xai  ij^^cJ^f/ :  ^^is.  si  proprie  loqui 
voluisset,  -TTLipo^  ckXaig,  quod  tamen  abusive  pro  ipso  igne  ponere  maluit.*' 
J.  Mcursii  Exercitatt,  crit.,  sive  Curarum  Plautinarum  Comment arius^ 
Lug.  Bat.  1599.  P«  ^3*  This  passage  has  escaped  the  rcsearclies  of  Dr, 
^utjcr,  and  his  fellow  commentators. 
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The  two  following  notes  of  Giacomellius,  and  Schutz,  respectively, 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  studept:  iroix.iXetiMov ,  rj  dg  XeiiMtrVg  roig 
S<rr(OLs  ftOiKiWofjJvr},  ij  itoiKl\oy  ivhi^ot,  !^ov<ra,  $ioi  to  Ttsirom^iai  roijp 
itrr^ois,  Schol.  A.  and  B.  itoiKiXokEifLcoykig  oSara,  rj  xal  l^ovtra  -jTOixiXa 
*  nl^dfoc  xa*  IfJi^drtx  Sti  rai  irtfa,  o  Se  Xo^oxXijp  u^eXatvxv,  Schol.  C. : 
*•  Kara  ro  sv  iar^oig  ^oixlkov  aCrr^s^  inquit  Eustatnius^  iEschylunc  nos- 
trum laudans  in  K#  J/.,  ticsych.  X£if/,wVf  iv6ri§o$  t'ottos/'  Stanley : 
^*  Vox  non  a  X^ifLthvy  scd  ab  g lju.a  composita,  ut  Xo^§ei[ji.ujVy  iP^o^eliitav, 
et  similia/'  Giacom. :  *^  Nox  in  monumentis  etiam  repraDsentabatur, 
ut  velaroen  sideribus  pictum  super  caput  teneret :  ideo  etiam  ab  Argo- 
nauticorum,  quae  Orpheo  tribuuntur,  auctore^  dar^o^irwv  appellatur." 
Schut2y  who  was  probably  indebted  to  Barthius,  Adversaria^  L.  vii.  c.  1 1 . 
for  this  excellent  opinion ;  for  he  says :  ^*  Stellantes  nox  picta  sinus ; 
ping^bant  cnlm  noctis  idolon  in  tunica  multis  stcllis  obsita»^' 

V.  194.  olS*  on  Tgoiyvf  xa)  '^agliavrcp 

^  ro  StTieiiov  eyQJOv  Zsig, 

Mr.  Blomficld  here  gives  to  us  two  references  of  Professor  Person  to 
Eurip.  SuppL  441.  (431.)  x^atei  f  eJs  toy  viy^ov  Ksxryju^evog  AMs  Ka^ 
%irwy  and  Sext.  Empiric,  adv*  Mathem.  11.  31.  iir^hvog  yi^  imara,' 
'Touvros  vojifoy,  iTcatrros  iv  y/i§i  I'd  ^iaauov  «%fi.  But  neither  Professor 
Porson,  nor  Dr.  Butler,  nor  Mr.  Stanley,  nor  Mr.  Blom6eld,  nor  any 
of  the  commentator^,  whom  I  have  seen,  have  noticed  the  following 
passage  in'Eustathiiis's  Qomnientary  upon  Horner^  Ed.  Rome,  p,  201.: 
euro;  xa)  leag  'Ho'ioJa;  StoLfs^si  6  %E<f oJ/xijf ,  xa*  0  sv  x^^cnv  iytav  r^v 
&xijy,  %«<f ooixij^  jMrgy  yoLq  avv6erw$,  0  &iaio$  xai  oJx  iv  rot$  vii/,ois,  aXX' 
iy  vs^ar]  raig  iawtoS  xslfji^evov  !%(f3v  ro  ^Ixatov  Q  hi  l^uav  iv  ^B^irh,  0  JixaiOf 
%pn  eisi  If  go  x^igooy  oTov  (pi^wv  ro  Sixouov, 

V.  393.  oi[/LcviJi,Bvw  jx^  rovf  siciv^a$  Xiyi^v, 

Stanley  translates  these  words  thus — propenso  mihi  rennntiasti  hose 
Terba,  and  Schutz  says,  **  sScov^ag  h.  ].  nihil  aliud  significat  quam 
dixisfL*'  I  cannot  assent  to  this  notion  of  Schutz  :  there  is  a  propriety 
in  the  word  siu)V^a$,  which  the  critics  have  not  perceived  :  the  word 
was  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  poet  by  the  precedent  c^jxa/^agyoy, 
and  the  recollection  of  tb^e  Homeric  proverb,  to  which  Lucian  refers  in 
his  Nigr,  c.  5.  rovro  yd§  roi  ro  rou  *OjayJfoy,  (rirsvS^yra  xa)  avrov  tta^ai 
xaXsis*  where  Gilbertus  Cognatus  has  the  following  excellent  note: 
*'  Metaphora  est  ducta  ab  his,  qui  cursu  certant,  quibus  acclamatio 
solet  addere  velopitatem  ;  sumta  ex  illo  Homeri  //.  0. 5J93. 

'Ar^^l^ij  xiharre,  rl  fte  <rtsuhovra  xat  auroy 
orfJveif; 

eodem  allusit  Od,  w.  486. 

Itaque  currcntem  incitamus,  cum  ad  id  vocamus  aliqucm,  ad  quod 
suapfe  cupiditate  fertur  ac  propendet."  **  Currentem  hortari^  incitare^ 
proverb.  nfoL^axaXfiy  rov  (nesiiSoyra^  de  eo,  qui  alium  ad  quippiam 
hortatur  paratum  jam  ac  promptura,  Cic.  3  Phil.  c.  8.  et  2.  de  Orat. 
c.  44.  et  Fam.  L.  xv,  Ep.  15.  et  Plin.  L»  i.  Ep.  8.  et  L.  iii.  Ep.  7." 
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Forcellini  Lexicon  totius  Latinitatis.  **  Proverbii  vim  habet  illud 
Cic.  j4tt.  Iti.  42.  Qnod  me  hortaris,  ut  eos  dies  cousumam  i» 
philosophia  explicanda^  ciirreiUcra  tu  quidem:  Id.  de  Orat,  2.  186. 
Faciiius  emm  est  currentem  {quod  aiunt)  incitare,  quam  commovere 
latiguentem :  diicta  est  ipetaphora  ab  his,  qui  cursu  certant,  quibus 
acclamatio  solet  addcre  velocitatem  :  cf.  Cic.  ad  Q.  Frat,  i.  1  c.  ult." 
Gcsnei's  T/i€s*  Ling,  Lat* 

V.  470.  jxvTjjxijy  9'  dirifttav  jxoua'd|XTjVof'  e^yiyyjv, 

**  *Etfyav9jv,  notum  epitheton  Minervae :  Diod.  L.  v.  p.  310.,  ubi 
inter  aha  Miiiervam  iuvenissc  dicit  trjv  7^$  ifT^(rsog  >i%ra/rxsvr^v^  veltium 
parandarum  rationem^  postremo  add  it,  khI  ro  (rivoXov^  koKajx  ria¥ 
^iX9rg;^ya;y  l^ywv,  a^'  (Jv  'E^oivrjv  aCrf^v  it^oa-ayooeosa-iai :  JE\,  V,  H^ 
L.  I.  c.  2.  u^avri)cv  )ta<  ifpouvsiv  x-od  Bw^a  rTJg  'E§yavr^s  Asliu^ovos  :  scdet 
alibi  passim  ejus  mcntio  :  cadem  Ma;^avar<^,  sive  Mij^av/r/^  ex  eadem 
ratione."    Bergler's  Alctphron^^  V.  11.  p.  130.    Ed.  Wagner, 

V.  90S.  AuVo^;  XLv^iiuiti  fj^dfyut, 

Mr.  Blomfield  has  omitted  the  word  kotrca  in  his  Glossary.  I  thercw 
fore  add  the  following  passages :    Josephus  somewhere  says,  o«  Si  Jir 

**  kia-o'a  primum  est  vermiculus  sub  lingua  canura,   de  quo  Plinius 
L.  29'  c.  5. ;  deinde  est  rabies  canum  morbus,  quo  illi  plerumque  sub 
caniculae  ortum  aut  alias  in  aestu  corripiuntur,  de  quo  Aristot.  L.  8. 
c.  22.  et  Piin.  1.  c:  de  ejus  causis  et  remediis  disseritOlympius  Neme*' 
sianus  in  Cynegetico  ?  ibi, 

Est  etiam  canibus  rabies  letale  periclum, 

et  seqq. ;  tertio  quemlibet  etiam  furor  em  sive  effrenem  atque  indomitam 
cupiditatem  signidcat,"  ut  hie  voracitatemy  ut  infra  L.  3.  v.  622.  amoris 
impetum,"  Conradi  Ritterhusii  In  Lib.  11.  Halieut*  Oppiani  Commem' 
taria,  Lug.  Bat.  1597.    Toup  says,  "  Idyll,  iv.  v.  11. 

'jtsitrat  toi  M/Xwv  xa/  ttag  >mms  OAJrlxx  kucrcrfiv  : 

-^^Xva-coiv  est  proprie  canum  i  est  et  luporumfamelicorum  ;,  poeta  nescio 
quis  dc  S.  Theodoro  1 54. 

\UK0V  TB  Kvara'ay  s^sXmv  rou  iro/jxy/oi;." 

Toup's  Appendicula  Notarum  atque  Emendatt.  in  Theocr.  Londiiii 
1772.  p.  11. 

Hatton.  E.  IL  BARKER. 

January  13tb,  1S13. 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  DRUIDS. 


HOMERI  Odt/ss.   1. 

i^  ROM  what  part  of  the  world  this  island  was  at  first  peopled,  is  a 
point  which  has  given  birth  to  a  variety  of  discordant  opinions, 
from  very  few  of  which  we  are  able  to  educe  any  thing,  that  may 
be  deemed  satisfactory.  Some  writers,  who  from  their  produc- 
tions appear  to  discredit  the  Mosaic  account,  without  taking  much 
pains  to  disguise  their  sentiments,  conceive  the  Druids  to  be  auro^ 
X^oveg ;  others,  wandering  in  a  labyrinth  not  less  confused,  imagine 
dbe  Goths  and  the  Celtae  to  be  the  same  people ;  and  a  different 
class,  who  seem  not  altogether  to  be  convinced  by  the  idea,  and 
who  yet  do  not  reject  it,  are  manifestly  undecided  respecting  the 
different  tribes,  and  the  countries  which  they  occupied.  By  some, 
the  Phoenicians  have  been  summoned  to  solve  the  difficulty,  but 
Bryant  observes,  with  the  greatest  truth,  that  ignorance  has  fre- 
quently taken  shelter  under  that  name,  since  Phoenician  was  a  title, 
which  was  given  to  Tyrians,  to  Tsidonians,  and  to  Canaanites, 
and  was  introduced  by  a  people  from  Egypt,  according  to  his  quo- 
tation from  Eusebius,  ^oivi^  xa5  KaZiLog  utto  6)j/3a;v  tmv  Aiywrrloov 
^ixQovrsg  elg  t^v  SvgiuVy  Tvpov  xol)  St^covrog  ^^otTiXsvov, 

Pezron  informs  us,  that  a  people  called  Gomarians,  Cimmerians, 
"Celts,  and  Scythae,  in  the  earliest  ages  spread  themselves  over 
Bactria  and  Margiana,  and  that,  travelling  by  way  of  Armenia,  and 
Cappadocia,  tHey  passed  into  Europe.  Tacitus,  in  words  not 
very  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  writers,  who  deem  the  Druids  to 
be  auTo%6ovs^,  says  of  the  Germans :  «  Ipsos  Germanos  indigenas 
crediderim,  minimeque  aliarum  gentium  adventibus  et  hospitiis 
mixtos  •,  quia  nee  terra  olim  sed  classibus  advehebantur,  qui  mu- 
tare  sedes  quaerebant ;  et  immensus  ultra,  utque  sic  dixerim,  ad- 
versus  Oceanus  raris  ab  orbe  navibus  aditur."  This  reasoning  is 
tpo  evidently  absurd,  to  require  a  refutation,  and  thus  calls  forth 
the  criticism  of  Brotier:  <<  Indigenae^et  quasi  e  terra  prognati 
veteribus  scriptoribus  dicti  sunt  populi  omnes,  quorum  origo  eos 

latebat .....aliter  et  vere  ipse  Tacitus  infra  cap.  28  et  43. 

Gallos,  Gothinos,  et  Osos  advenas  atque  hospites  memorat,"  and 
accordingly  in  cap.  28.  he  contradicts  his  assertion,  that  colonists 
did  not  travel  by  land.  But  as  Cluverius  and  others  have  so 
amply  treated  of  the  Sarmatse,  Gothi,  Gothini,  Getae,  Osi,  Daci| 
&g.  it  is  needless  for  us  to  go  over  the  same  ground :  suffice  it 
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fheii  to  observe,  that  the  Goths  and  Ceks  appear  to  have  derived 
their  religious  rites  from  the  same  source  through  different  chan- 
nels, but  that  in  their  transit  they  suffered  a  considerable  change  ; 
that  they  were  clearly  distinct  people  at  the  time,  that  we  read  of 
them  in  Europe,  that  the  various  words  of  mutual  affinity,  which 
have  been  cited  to  support  their  coincidence,  may  probably  have 
arisen  from  proximity  of  territory,  in  which  some  of  the  different 
tribes  resided,  or  may  have  proceeded  from  some  sacred  tongue, 
which,  for  aught  that  we  know  to  the  contrary,  may,  in  the  more 
early  part  of  their  history,  have  been  used  by  their  priests.  It  is, 
therefore,  proposed  to  demonstrate  from  the  noble  relics  be- 
queathed to  us  by  the  Greek  historians,  that  the  foundation  o£ 
Captain  Wilford's  opinions  rests  not  merely  on  SanskritaMSS.  but 
on  the  records  of  other  people  likewise; — but  as  it  is  presumed, 
that  those  opinions  are  nins>  well-known,  they  will  but  seldom  be 
quoted*  Indeed,  the  almost  universal  account  of  Phoenicians, 
who  settled  in  this  island,  is  itself  in  direct  favor  of  the  idea ;  Z9 
will  more  fully  appear  from  the  words  of  Sir  William  Jones :  *<  If 
Strabo  and  Herodotus  were  not  grossly  deceived,  the.  adventtirous 
Idumseans,  who  first  gave-names  to  the  staxsy  and  hazarded  long 
voyages  in  ships  of  their  own  construction,  could  be  no  other  than 
a  braiach  of  tlie  Hindu  race :  in  all  events,  there  is  no  ground  for 
believing  them  of  a  fourth  distinct  lineage  ^  and  we  need  say  no 
more  of  them,  till  we  meet  them  again  on  our  reitim  under  the 
name  of  Phoenicians,^  and  in  anotlier  part,  he  says,,  that  he  has  no 
doubts  that  ^<  Syria,  Samaria,  and  Phoenice,  or  the  long  strip  of 
land  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  anciently  peopled  by 
a  branch  of  the  Indian  stock,  but  were  afterwards  iidiabited  hf 
that  race,  which  for  the  present  we  call  Arabian."  And  the 
Welsh,  so  far  from  considering  themselves  indigenous,  aver,  as. 
Meyrick  has  shown  from  Taliesin  and  from  the  Triads,  that  Hu 
the  Mighty  stands  on  record  as  the  first,  who  colonized  Great 
Britain  with  Cimbric  adventurers. 

Tacitus  writes  in  his  Agricola,  <<  Ceterum  Britanniam,  qni  mov- 
tales  initio  coluerint,  indigenae  an  advecti,  ut  inter  Barbaros  parum 
compertum."  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied,  that  we  may  justly  rank 
among  .the  things,  that  are  inscrutable,  if  not  among  tha  things, 
that  are  fabulous,  that  the  Celtas  were  sons  of  Cromer,  and  that  his 
brother  Magog's  descendants  peopled  Tartary  }  since  all  th^  autho- 
rity, upoQ  which  we  can  absolutely  depend,  is  to  be  found  in  Gen. 
X.  3. 


r   . 


which  is  much  too  brief  and  indefinite  to  justify  us  in  any  such 
hypothesis ;  and  in  reality  proves  nothing.     Trebellius  in  Claud, 
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t.  6.  notices  the  Celtae  ad  a  people  of  Scythia,  who  were  conquered 

by  Claudius:  <<  Denique  Scytharum  diversi  populi,  Deucini • 

Celtse  etiam  et  Heruli  in  Romanuni  solum  et  rempublicam  pnedas 
cupiditate  venerunt.'*  Pelloutier  obsenres,  *'  On  sait,  que  les 
^gyptiens  et  les  Phoeniciens  commencerent  de  bonne  heure  k 
^quiper  les  flottes,  et  a  faire  des  6tablissemens  le  longdes  cotesde 
la  mer  Mediterran^Cj  jusqu'aux  Colonnes  d'  Hercule,  D'  ailleurs 
il  est  a  presumer,  que  ces  etablissemens  commencerent  par  b  Grece^ 
cette  contr^e  se  trouvoit  a  leur  biens^ance,  parcequ'elle  leur  ou^i^ 
TToit  plusieurs  autres  provinces  de  FEurope."  In  another  place  he 
writes,  *«  Le  c^l^bre  Bochart  et  plusieurs  autres  ecrivains  ont  out 
qu'il  valoit  mieux  faire  venir  les  Celtes  de  TEgypte  j "  and  in  a 
different  part,  <<  les  Perses,  les  Iberes  d'Orient,  Jes  Albaniens,  les 
Bactriens  paroissent  avoir  ete  le  m^mepeuple  que  les  Celtes,"  and 
elsewhere  he  labors  to  establish  their  Scythian  origin,  land  says, 
that  the  Scythians  and  the  Celtes  lived  together  united :  from  all 
which  it  is  evident  that  he  knows  not  where  to  fix  their  origin,  and 
in  the  sequel  it  will  be  shown,  that  these  confused  accounts  most 
wonderfully  harmonize ;  but,  whenever  an  example  is  produced 
irom  Pelloutier,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  he  indulged  the 
common  error' of  the  identity  of  the  Goths  and  Celt«.  However, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  wander  from  our  subject  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
hibiting an  ingenious  conjecture  of  Cluver,  concerning  the  famous 
passage  of  Herodotus,  aXAoi  Se  ni^«rai  glc)  o\  11  navhiXouoi,  Jiopev- 
<riam,  re§.aavioi.  De  cetero,  eorum  Keic  maxime  notanda  est  parum 
felix  conjectura,  qui  a  Persanim  genie  Germanos  ortos,  ex  Hero- 
doto  probare  posse  arbitrantur :  scilicet,  quia  huic  in  lib.  1 .  sub 
Persarum  impeno  populi  recensentur  Fegfi^uvm,  quibus  equidem 

duplex  hiljus  sententise  ratio originem  gentis  nostrse,  qui  ex 

Herodoti  vocabulo  FepfjtMvm  ostendere  volunt,  prseter  vocabulum 
hoc  nihil  in  Herodoto  legisse  mihi  videntur :  quis  namque  geogra- 
phise,  historixque  veteris  tam  rudis,  atque  ignarus,  quin  vel  primo 
statim  intuitu  percipiat  Feffi^iviog  Herodoti  esse  eosdem  populos, 
qui  aliis  frequenter  auctoribus  Kap^aviot  et  Kagftetvot  dicuntur, 
gens  ad  fauceis  sinus  Persici  nobilissima?  Now,  although  these 
observations  are  exceedingly  probable,  yet  the  evidence  of  other  au- 
thors reiiders  it  certain,  tnat  we  must  look  in  that  part  of  the 
world  for  the  origin  of  that  people.  But  the  remark,  which  he 
nukes  concerning  the  Goths,  erroneously  calling  them  Celtae,  will 
also  apply  with  undiminished  force  to  the  true  Celtx  : "  nam  quum 
Deorum  cultum  primi  Celta  (lege  Getae)  quorum  pars  maxima 
Germani,  ex  Asia  secum  in  Celticam  attulerint,  sacerdoteis  quoque 
sacrorum  procuratores,  divinsque  voluntatis  interpreteis  una  inde 
adduxisse^  certum  est." 

The  translator  of  Mallet,  in  his  interesting  preface,  proves  the  dif- 
ference  on  which  we  here  insist,  and  szj%,  that  Gauls,  Britons,  and 
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Irish aredescendedfrom Celtic  ancestors;  butthat  Germans,BeIgians^ 
Saxons,  and  Scandinavians,  from  Gothic  or  Teutonic,  all  oF  which 
have  been  included  by  Zosimus  and  others  under  the  term  Scy- 
thian, which  at  best  is  but  indefinite.  This  writer  quotes  Strabo, 
who  informs  us,  that  although  *<  the  old  Greek  authors  gave 
all  the  northern  nations  the  common  name  of  Scythians,  or  Celto- 
Scythians,  yet  that  writers  still  more  ancient  divided  all  the  nations, 
who  lived  beyond  the  Euxine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
into  the  Hyperboreans,  the  Sauromatse,  and  Arimaspians,  as  they 
did  those  beyond  the  Caspian  sea  into  the  Sacx  and  the  Massa- 
getx.  These  Sacae  and  Massagetse  might  possibly  be  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Saxons  arid  Goths,  as  these  last  are  fully  proved  to  have 
been  the  Getse  of  the  ancients.'*  And  indeed  this  distinction  may 
clearly  be  proved  from  the  modern  tongues  of  the  respective 
people,  and  on  this  head  tlie  testimony  of  Csesar  is  conclusive : 
"  Gallia  est  omnis  divisa  in  partes  tres  :  quarum  unam  incolunt  Bel- 
gse,  aliam  Aquitani,  tertiam  qui  ipsorum  lingua  Celtse,  nostra  Galli 
appellaiitur.  Hi  omnes  lingua,  institutis,  legibus  inter  s£ 
DiFFERUNT ; "  and  in  another  place  he  says,  "  Plerosque  Belgas 
esse  ortos  a  Germania,  Rhenumque  antiquitus  transductos,  propter 
loci  fertilitatem  ibi  consedisse  ;  Gallosque,  qui  ea  loca  incolerent, 
^xpulisse." 

8t.  John's  Coll.  Cambridge,  D.  G.  WAIT. 

February  lOt/i,  1813.  ^ 


Mr.  Barker* s  Reply  ^  to  the  Strictures  of  the  Scottish  RErjEjv 
on  his  Edition  of  Cicero's  Two  Tracts. 

In  the  7th  No.  of  the  Scottish  Revieto  (lately  termed  Edinburgh 
Quarterly  J  is  an  elaborate  critique  on  my  Edition  of  Cicero's  Tzvo 
Tracts.  The  hypothesis  about  the  origin  of  we  quidem,  in  the  sense 
of  not  even^  has  been  assailed  by  the  Writer :  I  shall  give  his  own 
words  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  and  subjoin  to  each  sentence 

'  Perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to  give  here  an  index  of  the  critical  matter  intro- 
duced into  this  Reply.  1.  Nequidem  the  same  as  nee  quidem  in  the  opinion  of 
Priscian,  and  of  Basil  Fabcr ;  neque  never  used  for  ne  quidem,  with  Remarks  npon 
a  Passage  of  Columella,  and  Strictures  upon  M.  Gesner  &nd  Forccllinrts;  nee 
used  for  ne  quidem  by  the  ellipse  of  quidem;  nee  before  quidem  resolvable  into 
et  ne  qmdem^  when  it  begins  the  sentence,  in  which  it  occurs ;  ne  quidem  never 
used  without  the  intervention  of  some  word,  except  in  one  passage;  Onun  JEtna 
gramuSf  tiie  opinions  of  Basil  Faber  and  M.  Gesner  upon  the  origin  of  the  pro- 
verb ;  .^tntB  et  Atlwnes  monies  used  proverbially ;  Cicero  took  the  proverb  from 
Euripides  Here,  Fur. ;  sustinere  properly  used  with  a  reference  to  the  shoulder ; 
piBnitet,  licety  miserety  tadet,  piget,  pudei,  deeet,  libetf  expeditj  evemt,  acHdit^  tonatf 
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soch  remarks^  as  I  have  to  make  upon  them.  <^  Priscian  is  uncfef^ 
stood  by  Gesner  to  intimate  16  p.  IO289  that  ne  in  ne  quidem  is  a  cor-* 
ruption  of  neque^  or  nee  :  our  Author's  opinion^  therefore,  is  not  quite 
so  novel,  as  he  seems  to  tliink ;  but  whether  he,  and  Priscian  be  at  all 
right  in  their  conjecture,  appears  to  us  extremely  doubtful."  I  must 
confess  that  I  know  not  where  **  Gesner  intimates**  this,  but  I  cannot 
find  any  intimation  of  it  in  the  Thes.  Ling*  Lat. :  the  reference,  how* 
ever,  to  Priscian,  whose  words  I  subjoin,  is  correct :  "  Invenitur  etiara 
ne  pro  nequef  quae  copulativa  est  conjunctio ;  sub  una  entm  abnegatione, 
copulat  res,  quomodo  et  nec^  Lucan.  in  i.  Nee  se  Romajerens,  Cicero 
m  IV.  Invent.  Ne  did  quidem  opus  est,  quanta  diminviione  civium,  Te- 
sent,  in  Eun»  Non  eam^  ne  nunc  quidem,  cum  accersor  ultro,  pro  nemie 
nunc^  Grammaiicoi  Lat.  Auctores  antiquiy  Opera  Heliae  Putchii  Ha» 
noviae,  160  p.  1028:  Basil  Faber  in  the  Thes*  Scholast.  Erudit* 
alsa  says  **  ne  quidenp  pro  nee  quidem^  Ne  istius  quidem  laudSs  sum  cu- 
jddiesy  Cic.  Pro  Rose.  Am.  c:  1.,"  and  he  then  cites  other  passages.  It 
was  not  fair  in  the  Reviewer  to  say  that  "  our  Author's  opinion,  there* 
lore,  isciot  quite  so  novel,  as  he  seems  to  think,"  when  my  Note  begins 
with  the  words,  "  I  know  not  whether  Grammarians  have  ever  re- 
marked." To  proceed  with  the  Reviewer's  words,  "  Our  Autlior 
has,  indeed,  produced  one  instance  in  which  nee  quidem  is  found,  and 
might  easily  advance  more,  but,  as  vec  is  a  corruption  of  neque^  we 
are  pretty  sure  that,  the  latter  is  never  used  precisely  in  the  same  way 
as  ne  quidem :"  the  Reviewer  has  overlooked  the  instance  of  neque  for 
ne  quidem,  to  which  I  have,  with  the  authority  of  Gesner  in  the  TheSm 
Lttf.  Ling,  referred,  and  that  is,  Colum.  3,  21,  7. :  I  shall  now  pro- 
duce the  passage  itself,  Frigora  melius  qiiam  humores  sustinent,  hu» 
mores  commodius  quam  sicciiates,  nee  caloribus  tamen  contristantur  :  ia 
th?  Index  to  Gesner's  Scriptores  Ret  Rtisticee,  Ed.  2.,  Lipsiae,  l??^, 
he  observes  that  nee  is  here  used  for  ne  quidem,  but,  to  speak  the  truth, 
the  passage  is  UQt  exactly  to  the  purpose :  at  the  first  view  of  it,  nee 
seems  to  be  used  not  so  much  (or^ne  qnidenij  as  for  et  ne  quidem,  that 
is  nee  quidem,  and  the  solution  of  the  passage  is  to  be  found  in  tamen^ 
which  always  refers  to  quamvis,  etsi,  etc.  either  expressed,  or  implied^ 
as  I  have  observed  in  p.  xxiii.  of  my  Work :  thus  here  the  full  con- 
struction is,  N^c,  si  commodius  stistineant,  etc.,  tamen  contristantur, 
Forcellinus,  in  the  Lexicon  totius  Latinitatis,  says  Neque  pro  ne  qui* 
dem,  Cic.  Agrar,  3.  c.  2.  Caput  est  legis,  de  quo  ego  consulto,  QuiriteSf  ^ 
neque  apud  vos  ante  Jed  mentionem,  ne  viderer  etc.,  but  this  passage 
also  is  not  to  the  purpose,  and  Forcellinus  has  probably  made  some 
mistake  about  it.  Gesner  in  the  Thes.  Ling.  Lat.  says,  "  Nee  sus^ 
picari,  pro  ne  suspicari  quidem,  Cic.  Acad.  i.  7.  Quod  bonwn  quale  sit, 
negat  omnino  Epicurus,  sine  voluptatibus  sensum  moventilms  nee  suspi^ 


not  impersonals ;  stipare^  metaphoricaDy  appUcd  in  thc^  sense  of  fo  attend  a  great 
fersonagCy  with  Remarkft  npou  a  Passage  of  Horace ;  /lumi,  dowii,  ^c.  not  ad- 
verbs, used  cliiptioall y ;  terra:  equivalent  to  in  solo,  or  in  solum,  instances  pro- 
duced wUere  the  eliipbe  is  silpplied ;  humi  not  to  be  derived  from  xeAfAtti :  toUere 
dijffitnm^  manum,  matmn,  pngnare  ad  digiium,  tendere  manus,  manceps,  micare,  thvlt 
ditfereat  laeauingb  illustrated^  with  Remarks  upon  their  origia. 
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cart.  Davis  hi  his  Ed.  (where  it  stands  in  tlie  2d  c.,)  is  silent  about 
the  passage,  but  Hulsemann  in  the  M,  T.  Ciceronis  Academica,  emen* 
data  ad  optimorum  et  Exemplarium^  et  Criticorum  Fidem^  Nexusque 
Orationu  Auctoritatem,  ac  Rerurh  inprimis  Ratione  hainta,  illusirata, 
Magdeburgi,  1806.  says,  p.  67,  '*  Mox  Em.  conjicit  vel  ^suspicari.*^ 
But  whether  neque^  which  is  clearly  to  be  identified  with  nee,  be  ever 
used  for  ne  qtiidem,  is  but  of  little  consequence,  as  I  have  produced 
indisputable  instances,  where  nee  itself,  by  thfe  ellipse  of  quiderriy  sig- 
nifies ne  quidem,  or  not  even.  As  to  the  last  words  of  the  sentence,  I 
say  with  Bishop  Hare,  in  his  Bpistola  Critica,  Vol.  II.  of  his  JVorJcs, 
London,  174*6,  p.  325,  Meum  quidem  non  est  de  tota  Latinitate  pro^ 
nunciare;  kanc  laudem  Us  relinquo^  qui  in  studiis  hisce  consenuerunt* 
The  next  sentence  of  die  Reviewer  is  this :  "  Nee  quidem  does  not  act 
simply  as  a  negative  upon  that  member  of  the  sentence,  to  which  it  is 
joined,  as  ne  quidem  does,  but  at  the  same  time  does  the  duty  of  a  con- 
nective betwixt  its  own  member,  and  that,  which  immediately  precedes : 
thus  in  the  sentence  quoted  by  our  Author  from  Justin,  the  expression 
must  be  analysed  by  considering  nee  as  equivalent  to  et  non^  for  ait 
must  be  again  supplied  from  the  former  part  of  the  sentence,  and  the 
words  arranged  thus — et  (ait  scil.^  ne  eos  quidem  dubitare,  qui  spe 
victoriae  careanty  quin  sit  resistendum  impugnantibtis :  in  the  same  man- 
ner, e  quibus  unum  mihi  videbar  ab  ipso  Epicuro  dictum  cognoscere  .• 
amicitiam  a  voiuptate  non  posse  diveUij  ob  eamque  rem  colendam  esse^ 
quod  sine  ea  tuto,  et  sine  metu  vivi  non  posset^  nee  (ne  would  not  suit 
nere,  for  the  two  numbers  \membeTs'\  of  the  sentence  require  a  con- 
nective particle)  jMCMw^e  quidem  posset^  Cic.  I>e  Fin,  2,  26."  I  admit, 
with  the  Reviewer,  that  m  the  passage  of  Cicero  nee  quidem  is  equi- 
valent to  and  not  even,  et  ne,  (not,  as  the  Reviewer  says,  et  non,  quidem  J 
but  I  am  prepared  to  contend  that  the  same  explanation  is  inapplicable 
to  the  sentence  of  Justin  from  the  diflference  between  the  two  passages 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  words  :  whensoever  nee  quidem  signifies  and 
not  even,  it  must  obviously  begin  the  sentence,  or  the  member  of  the 
sentence,  in  which  it  occurs :  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  nee  does  begin 
in  the  clause,  to  which  it  is  attached,  but*in  the  passage  of  Justin  the 
collocation  is,  quin  vero  sit  resistendum  oppugnantibus,  nee  eos  quidem 
dubitare,  qui  she  victoria  careant.  I  shall  here  give  the  following  im« 
portant  remark  of  Scheller :  "  Nat,  D,  iii.  9.  prope  fin.  Q^aremun' 
dum  ratione  utiptitemus,  nee  cur  animantem  quidem  ?  Epiesti  pro  nee 
edidit  ?{e,  et,  sequens  vulgarem  sententiam,  ait  ne^  quidem  non  esse  bene 
Latinum :  male :  nee  i.  e.  et  non,  et  ne :  cur  nee  quidem  poni  non 
possit,  non  video,  cum  tamen  h.l.  hecessarium  sit,  quia  est  i.  q.  et  ne 
quidem  :  miror  nonnuUos  eruditos  rl  nee  quidem  ubique  pro  perpe- 
ram  dicto  habere,  et  ubique  ne  quidem  legi  velle :  occurrit  tamen  nee 
quidem  Virg.  Georg.  i.  l^,.et  390.  ed.  Heyn. :  it.  Cic.  Senect,  9  in. 
Nee  nunc  quidem  cet.  ex  edit.  Graev, :  sed  ed.  Ernest,  habet  ne  nunc 
quidem  cet. ;  et  Emesti  quoque  supra  in  loco  aliquo  Ciceronis,  qui 
mez  memorise  nunc  excidit,  edidit  nee  quidem  :  ergo  et  h.  L  tolerari 
poterat,  aut  causa  adferri  debebat,  cur  improbandum  et  pro  vitioso 
habendum  esset."  Obss^  in  priscos  Scriptores  quosdam^  Lipsise,  1785» 
p.  212. 
VOL.  VII.  NO.  Xlil.  M 
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The  concluding  sentence  of  the  Reviewer  is  this :  <*  Our  Auttor 
seems  to  think  too  that  ne  quidem  may  be  used  without  the  intervene 
tion  of  any  word,  but  this  theory  is  as  doubtful  as  the  former ;  only- 
one  instance  of  it  is  produced  from  Cic.  Att,  %  16.  eztr.,  and  in  thi^. 
even  the  best  critics  question  the  accuracy  of  the  common  arrangement : 
besides,  would  our  Author  turn  up  Scheller's  Pracepta  SiiU  bene  La» 
tinif  a  work  of  the  highest  merit  [and  which  is  more  particularly  in^ 
debted  for  its  celebrity,  at  least  in  this  country,  to  the  praises,  which 
my  illustrious  friend,  Dr,  Parr,  has  bestowed  upon  it,3  he  will  find 
pretty  solid  arguments  in  favor  of  the  interposition  of  the  emphatical 
word  betwixt  ne  and  quidem  being  a  universal  practice."  I  shall 
give  Scheller's  own  words :  "  Ne,  ct  quidem  eleganter  a  sc  sejungi 
nonnulli  aiunt;  at  prisci  semper  fere  sejungunt:  causam  infra  inves- 
tigabimus :  conjuncta  tamen  hxc  duo  verba  reperiuntur  Cic.  Att.  II. 
16.  extrJ'  PrcBcepta  Stili  bene  Latini^^d  £d.  Lipsise,  1784,  Vol.  I.  p. 
64. :  again  in  p.  204. :  ^  Hue  pertinent  dus  particulae  ne  quidem, 
quas  sejungendas,  et  unum  vocabulum  inter  eas  ponenduin  recte 
vulgo  dicunt ;  at  neque  cur  hssc  sejunclio  fiat,  neque,  quodnam  voca- 
bulum interponi  debeat,  addunt :  vera  causa  e  praecedentibus  intelligi 
potest ;  quidem  enim  hie  est  ilia  particula  restrictiva,  h.  e.  negat  par- 
tem, ut  eo  magis  totum  negari  possit,  vel  rem  exiguam,  ut  eo  magis 
res  major  negari  queat :  v.  c.  tu  ne  unum  quidem  librum^  nedum  om* 
nes,  legisti;  hie  lectio  unius  Ubri  negatur,  ut  eo  facilius  lectio  omnium 
negari  possit :  Jilius  tuus  ne  legere  quidem^  nedum  scribere,  potest  / 
hie  Td  legere  tanquam  levius  negatur,  ut  inde  r«  scriberey  tanquam  gra-- 
vius^  eo  tutius  negari  possit :  sed  supra  jam  diximus  ro  quidem,  n  sit 
particul^  restrictiva,  statim  subjecto  s.  m,  ad  quam  proprie  pertinet 
ista  restrictio,  subjici  debere :  ergo  et  sic  in  ne  quidem  i  hinc  sequitur» 
ut  non  verba  quaelibet  enuntiationis  talis  negativse,  sed  tantum  id  vo- 
cabulum, ad  quod  restrictio  s.  negatio  proprie  et  arctissime  pertinet 
s.  in  quo  accentus  est  (ut  loqwmur)  interseri  debeat :  v.  c.  recte  dici- 
tur  Tu  ne  partem  quidem  rei  acdmesy  nedum  rem  ipsam,  at  male  Tu  ne 
qccipies  quidem  partem  etc.  vel  Tu  ne  rei  quidem  accipies  partem,  etc. : 
recte  dicitur  Hie  homo  ne  l^sere  quidem  didictt,  nedum  scriberey  male  vero 
Hie  homo  ne  dididt  quidemlegere,  nedum  scribere  .*  recte  dicitur  Pauperes 
scepe  ne  tantum  qutdem  habent,  ut  se  vestire  possint ;  male  vero  Pau- 
peres ne  habent  quidem  tantum  etc. :  recte  dicitur  Ne  vidi  quidem  vi» 
rum  istum  unquam,  nedum  cum  eo  coUocutus  sum;  male  Ne  virum  qui* 
dem  unquam  etc.,  vel  Ne  unquam  quidem  virum,  etc. :  manifeste  enim 
in  istis  vocabulorum  honmi  partem^  legere,  tantum,  vidi,  maxime  ratio 
habetur ;  notiones  has  proprie,  et  diserte  negantur :  hinc  nullum  voca- 
bulum est,  quod  non  interseri  possit,  si  quidem  in  eo^ accentus  est: 
V.  c.  Tu  ne  librum  quidem  comnwdare  mihi  vis,  nedum  rem  majorem^ 
recte,  non  vero  Tu  ne  commodare  quidem  librum  cet. :  at  recte  Tu  li^ 
brum  ne  commodare  quidem  mihi  vis,  nedum  donare,  male^  7\i  ne  librum 
quidem  ceu' :  sic  recte  Tu  nejratri  quidem  librum  commodare  vis,  ne^ 
dum  alieno,  male  Tu  ne  Ubrum  quidem  cet. :  hinc  patet  perspicuitatem 
esse  veram  causam,  cur  to  quidem  istum  locum  obtinere  debeat,  ac» 
nisi  huic  particulss  iste  locus  tribuatur,  sensum  orationis,  atque  adeo  ' 
gravitatem  ss^pe  perire :  not.  At  ne  quidem  conjunctim  reperiuntur 
Cic.  AU.  !!•  16  eztr*  Blitd  ne  quidem  contemnanh  £dtt«  Enu'' 
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*<The  first  note,  which  peculiarly  attracted  our  tiotlcd,  as  containing 
information,  to  us  at  least,  entirely  new,  is  the  following,  on  the  2)^  SenecL 
the  former  of  the  two  Tracts :  c.  2.     Ut  onus  se  JStna  gravius  dicant 

»  sttstinere,  on  which  we  are  favored  with  the  following  remarks:  *  The 
expression,  onus  gravius  JBtna^  was,  it  seems,  proverbial  among  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans  :  it  doubtlessly  had  its  origin  from  the  sup- 
posed fact  as  celebrated  by  the  Poets,  that  some  of  the  Giants,  who 
were  buried  beneath  jEtna,  bore  ^tna  on  their  shoulders,  as  Atlas  is 
supposed  to  bear  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders:'  Now,  we  think  it  a 
very  questionable  point  indeed,  whether  this  proverb  ought  at  all  to  be 
considered  as  having  any  reference  whatever  to  the  giants:  but  be  this  as 
it  will,  one  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  Poets  £)  not  represent  them 

^  as  bearing  ^tna  on  their  shoulders:  the  verb  sustinere  has  of  itself  no 
reference  to  any  part  of  the  body  which  supports,  more  rfian  another; 
its  import  obviously  is,  simply,  that  which  sustains  is  below  what  it 
holds  up :  as  up,  in  English,  alludes lo  the  burden,  sub  in  sustineo  plainly 
directs  our  attention  to  the  bearer.  But  let  us  hear  the  poets  on  this 
momentous  point ;  for  their  authority  is  admitted  by  our  editor  him- 
self to  be  decisive  of  the  question:  we  are  told  by  Ovid,  the  most  accu- 
rate of  the  ancient  mythologists, 

Altajaeet  vasti  super  ora  Tifphoeus  Mine, 

Cvjus  anheUttis  ignibus  artUt  humu§.  Fast*  4. 491* 

Again,  Degraxat  Mina  caput ,  wb  qua  Tesupinus  arenas 

EjectaJtyftammamque  fero  vamii  ore  Typhteus*         Met,  5. 35!2. 

Our  author  understands  the  meaning  of  ora,  and  resupinus:  the 
giants  would  have  found  some  difficulty  too  in  vomitine  flames, 
and  ashes,'  and  lava,  &c.  &c.  with  the  mountain  upon  their  Moulders  $ 
yet  such  was  the  elegant  employment  assigned  them  by  the  Poets, 

Fumantem  premit  Japetumy  flammasque  rebelli 

Ore  ^ectantem,  ■  Sil.  Ital.  12. 150. 

Homer  and  Virgil  apply,  the  former,  fvy«f,  and,  the  latter,  cubilet 
to  the  place  where  the  giants  lay;  but  perhaps  Mr.  B.  may  suppose 
that  they  were  compelled,  in  aggravation  of  their  punishment,  to  lie 
with  their  faces  downwards  on  tnese  couches." 

I  shall  not  stop  to  remark  the  vagueness  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
language,  in  which  this  stricture  is  conveyed.  There  is,  as  Solomon 
says,  nothing  new  under  the  sun:  I  had  flattered  myself  that  my  in- 
terpretation of  the  proverb  had  not  been  anticipated,  but  it  seems  that 
both  myself,  and  the  ^viewer,  who  speaks  of  the  Note,  as  "  containing 
information,  to  him  at  least,  entirely  new,"  are  mistaken  in  this  respect. 
Basil  Faber  says  in  the  Thesaurus  Scholastics  Eruditionis  under 
the  word  JEtna :  *<  MimBy  et  Athones  montes  molestissima  et  gravissi- 
ma  proverbialiter  dicuntur  onera,  unde  et  Cicero  in  Cat.  Maj,  c.  2. 
Senectutemonus  JEtna  gravius  dixit,  v.  Chil.  de  Catanasis  fratribus,  qui 
ex-  ^tnae  incendio  parentes  suis  humeris  extiderunt,  vide  infra  in 
CatanaV  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  Reviewer  would 
prefer  this  interpretation  to  the  one,  which  I  have  given.  But  it  is 
Gesner,  who  (in  the  Thesaurus  Lingua  Latince)  has  anticipated  my 
hypothesis,  (t^ereanty  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerunt  J  J  for  he  says : 
**  ^tnam  et  Athoaem  piontes,    in  mo^estiae  taediique    proverbium 
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abiiisse  indicat  vet'sus  Lucilii  apud  Cell.  16.  9.    [the  whole  ps^ssage 
as  giveji  in  J.  L.  Conradi's  Edit.  Lipsix  1762,  is  this, 

Verum  hac  ludu*  ibi  susque  f)mnia  deque fuenint : 
Susque  ct  dfquefuere,  inqxiam,  omniti  ludu*  Jocusque  : 
lUud  opttk  durum,  ut  Seiintun  accessimus  ignem : 
Alyi'MUM  moittes^  Mttue  omnes,  asperi  Athonea]  ; 

neinpe 

Degrarat  /Etna  caputy  sub  qua  resupinus  arena» 
Fjectaijfiammamquefero  vomit  ore  Typhceus,  Ovid.  Met.  o*  552. 

Vid.  mox  Alta  :  unde  et  Cic.  de  Senect*  4.  Onus  ^tna  gravius  stis^ 
iinere.**  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  be  able  to  produce- such  respectable 
authority  as  that  of  M.  Gesner,  to  which  even  the  Reviewer  will  pro- 
bably yield,  to  support  the  opinion,  which  I  have  advanced :  yet  the 
Reviewer  rejects  such  an  obvious  and  natural  interpretation,  without 
having  himself  given  to  us  any  other  interpretation  in  these  terms  **  Now, 
we  think  it  a  very  questionable  point  indeed,  whether  this  proverb  ought 
^t  all  to  be  considered  as  having  any  reference  whatever  to  the  giants." 
,**  But  be  this  as  it  will,*'  adds  the  Reviewer,  "  one  thing  at  least  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  Poets  do  not  represent  them  as  bearing  £tna  on  their  shoul» 
ders,''  The  mythological  inaccuracy  (an  inaccuracy  which  I  readily 
confess,  and  which  had  indeed  been  previously  discovered  by  myself) 
about  the  position  of  the  Giants,  ouffht  not  to  harve  destroyed,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Reviewer,  the  probability  of  my  hypothesis ;  for  Gesner 
gives  the  same  hypothesis  without  committing  the  same  mistake.  Biit 
the  Reviewer  is  also  ynrong,  when  he  says  that  "  the  verb  sustinere  has 
of  itself  no  reference  to  any  part  of  the  body,  which  supports,  more 
than  another ;"  for  Gesner  most  justly  observes,  •*  Sustinere^  tenere 
subeundo  praesertim,  et  subjiciendo  humeros ;"  and  Cicero  generally 
applies  the  word  with  a  reference,  either  expressed,  ot  implied,  to  the 
shoulder  in  his  metaphorical  use  of  it :  thus  Orat.  pro  Flacc,  De  summa 
reip.  taceot  quam  vos  universam  in  hocjudicio  vestris  humeriSf  vestris 
inquam  humeriSfjudices,  siistinetisy  Pro,  Mil.  29  c.  9.  Negotium  toium 
gubemaref  et  suis  humeris  sustinere  ••  so  too  we  have  in  Tacitus  Hist, 
4.  51.  4.  Sustinentium  humeri.  In  my  opinion  there  can  {>e  little  doubt 
th^t  Cicero  took  this  phrase,as  Muretus  Far.  Lectt.  L.  VII^  c.  15.  p. 
158.  Ed,  Ruhnken.  Lug.  Bat.  1789.  observes,  from  Euripides,  who 

in  the  Hercules  Fwrpns  has  these  lines, 

I 

^  <  C.  6.  Num  igifuTf  si  ad  centesimum  annum  Hnxisset^  senectutis  eum 
swst  pceniteret  .*  the  Tiominztire  to  pceniteret  (one  of  the  verbs  absurdly 
called  impersojials)  may  be  the  clause,  &c.:'  we  quote  no  more,  as 
the  words  in  the  parenthesis  alone  appear  to  us  objectionable :  Mr.  B. 
seems  not  to  comprehend  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  grammatical 
term  impersonal:  he  imagines,  it  would  appear,  that  it  signifies  having 
no  nominative:  this  idea,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  has  been  long  ago 
exploded  by  every  grammarian  of  eminence,  as  his  friend  Mr.  Jones 
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will  explain  to  him :  the  meaning  of  the  term  certainly  is>  though  it 
will  scarcely  apply  to  the  particular  verb  pcenitetj  tliat  this  class  of 
verbs  does  not  admit  oi personal  nominatives,  and  undergoes  no  ter- 
minational  inflexion."  I  beg  leave  to  inform  the  Reviewer  that  I  do 
**  comprehend  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  grammatical  term  jw- 
personaly*  but  I  am  prepared  to  contend  that  "  this  class  of  verbs  " 
do  **  admit  personal  nominatives,**  and  do  *'  undergo  terminational  in- 
flexion.** The  Reviewer  himsetf  admits  the  fact  with  respect  to  pcenU 
iety  and  I  will  lay  before  him  the  following  most  sensible,  and  most 
important  remark  of  an  excellent  Scholar :  "  Licet^  verbum  imperso- 
nale,  a  grammaticis  putatur,  quorum  haec  est  regula,  Impersonalia 
iantum  zn  tertia  persona  singtdari  conjunguntur :  a  qua  immune  esse 
nostrum  licet,  auctor  est  Seneca,  qui  plurativam  formam  liceiit^  Con- 
irov.  L.  4«.  c.  25.  Qucedam  quce  Ucenty  tempore  et  loco  mutato  nan 
licent :  hue  accedit  illud  CatuUi  Camu  62. 

Scimus  hac  tibi,  qu€e  licent 
Sola  eo^nta  ;  aed  tuarito 
Ista  non  eadem  licent : 

simile   nostrum  est  judicium  de  verbis  miseretf  iiBdet,  pigefy  pudet, 
decety  libety  Sfc.y  quae  quidem  nee  personalia  omnino  sunt,  secus  licet 
sentiente  Sanctio  L.  ui.  c.  1.  p.  m.  266.  et  267.  nee  impersonalia, 
quia  semper  vel  nominativum,  vel  verbum  infinitum,  vel  totam  ora- 
tionem  habent  pro  supposito,  sed  meo  judicio  defectivis  annumerandi: 
cf.  Valer.  Flacc.  L.  ii.  de  Vulcano,  Lucret.  L.  3.  v.  895.  Enn.  apud 
Nonium  c.  7.  Gell.  L.  i.  c.  2.  Senec.  L.  i.  de  Ira^  Plant.  Trinumiiu 
A.  I.  Sc.  ir,  v.  64?.  Pseud.  A.  i.  Sc.  3.  v.  47.  et  Casin.  A.  v.  Sc.  ii. 
V.  3.  Terent.  Adelph.  A.  iv.  Sc.  7.  v.  36.  Gic.  1 .  Qffic.  Virg.  4  jEti. 
V.  5. 97-  MartiaL  m  Spectaculis  de  leone  occiso,  Senec.  in  Troadilnu 
V.  336.    Suet.   Cces.  c.  20,  &c.'*     C.  Fabsteri  Siipjilementum  Ling. 
Lat.j  sive  Observationes  ad  Lex.    Fahro — Cdlariamimy  Flensburgi, 
1717.     The  Reviewer  doubtlessly  imagines  that  expeditvn  the  sense 
of  utile  esty  is  what  he  calls  an  impersotial,  because,  forsooth.  Lexico- 
graphers, and  Grammarians  say  so ;  but  Plautus  shiiU  determine  the 
point :  he  says  in  the  Trin,  2,  1,  10.  Omnium  pHmum  amoris  artes  elo^ 
quar^  quern  admodum  expediant :  again  in  the  Amphit.  1,  3,  23.    Ne* 
quiter  pene  expedivit  prima  parasitaiiof  where  we  have  this  Note  In 
Gronovius's  Plautus,  Lug.  Bat.  1664.  p.  29. :  "Douza  expedifvii  m- 
terpretatur  expedita  esty  i.  e.  peracta  est^  ut  et  Meursius,  qui  nequiter 
expedivit  interpretSitxiTy  parum  ntiUsJuit  pima  parasitatioy  quaii^  ilia 
sunt,  male  sanus^  mctle  suadus."  Forcellinus,  however,  says  in  the 
Lex.  tot.  Latin,  that  some  critics  read  here  expctlvity  hut  it  is  expC' 
dient  that  they  should  give  to  us  an  ejrplanation  of  their  exQi\c  expe- 
tivit.     The  Reviewer  will  not  venture  to  assert  that  evemty  and  accidit 
are  impersonals ;  for  they  do  "  admit  of  personal  nominatives,'*  and  do 
"  undergo  terminational  inflexion." — It  is  well  observed  in  the  Mineral 
of  Sanctius,  L.  i.  c.  12.  p.  101.  Ed-  Baver,  Lipsiae,  1793.:  **  Tan- 
tum  monerem  tirones,  impersonalia  dici,  non  quod  nulliiis  sint  per. 
sonae  verbalis,  sed  quod  videantur  sine  supposito,  sen  nominativo,  in 
quo  ipsa  inest  persona,  consistere ;  tum  quod  in  multis  duas  priores 
personaS)   seu  pcrsonales  terminationes,   vix  recipiat  usus,  quia  vix 
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admittit  significatio  ;  denique  non  omnia  esse  vere  impersonalia,  qine 
valgo  feruntafy  veluti  decet^  libet^  licet,  etc.»  quippe  quss  nominativum 
haoent  saepe  expressum,  saepe  in  infinito  latentem/'  That  neither  mi" 
^serety  nor  tiBdetf  nor  pigety  nor  ptidet  are  impersonal,  is  triumphantly 
proved  in  L.  iii.  c.  1.  by  indisputable  quotations.  Will  the  Reviewer 
pretend  to  assert  that  tonatyjidguratf  pluity  vnxh  other  verbs  of  the 
same  class,  are  impersonal^  when  Cicero  says  J(yoe  tonante  et  Jvlgu^ 
rfln^e,  when  Virgil  ha»— 

Ccelum  tonat  omne  turmiltUy 

and  when  we  have  in  Greek,  Ztlg^vui  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue 
the  subject  farther,  pleni  omnes  sunt  libri,  plena  exemplorum  vetustas, 

**  *  c.^  9.  Quid  enim  estjucundius  senectute  stipata  studiis  juventutis  ? 
Melmoth  thus  translates  the  passage.  And  can  there  be  a  more  pleasing 
satisfaction  to  an  old  man  than  to  see  himself  surrounded  hy  a  circle  o^ 
ingenuous  youths,  and  to  conciliate,  by  these  laudable  means,  their  iveU- 
merited  esteem  and  affection?  Studiis juventuiis  certainly  means  not 
zealous,  and  enthusiastic  youth,  but  the  occupations  and  studies  of 
youthi  as  appears  both  from  what  precedes,  (quod  si  ipse  exequi  »€- 
queas,  possis  tamen  Scipioni  prcecipere  et  LceUo,)  and  from  what  fol- 
lows, an  ne  eas  quidem  vires  senectuti  relinquemus,  ut  adolescentulas 
doceat,  instituat,  ad  omne  officii  munus  instruat  ?'  .*  That  Studiis  juven- 
tutis should  be  used  for  studiosa  juventute,  is  surely  no  uncommon 
circumstance  in  the  language :  our  principal  objection,  however,  to 
the  criticism  of  our  author  is  founded  upon  the  word  stipata,  which 
we  do  not  recollect  of  [Qu.  is  this  English .?]  ever  having  seen  ap- 
plied, except  to  the  throng  produced  by  material  objects,  and  whichy 
)f  used  here,  as  the  author  imagines,  exhibits  a  boldness  of  metaphor 
very  unusual  with  Cicero  :  we  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in  think- 
ing tliat  his  opinion  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  expressions,  which  pre- 
cede, ot  follow." 

1 .  I  admit  that  studiis  juventutis^  for  studiosa  juventute  would  be 
**  no  uncommon  circumstance  in  the  language."  2.  As  to  stipata, 
in  the  sense,  in  which  I  take  it  here,  let  us  listen  ^o  Basil  Faber,  who 
says  in  the  Thes.  S(:holast.  Erudite,  "  Stipare  etiam  circumdare  est, 
environner,  s*a(xoffipagner  ct^  Joule,  Cic.  Pro  Mil.  c.  1.  Usttatajre- 
quentia  stipati  suttus.  Id*  PhiL  ii.^  1 2*  Senatum  stipare  armatis,  Virg. 
Mn.  I.  501. 

lnee9aU  magnu  JUVENUM  STIPANTE  caterva, 

Cic.  Pro  Mur.  c.  24.  Catilina  stipatus  dhoro  juventutis,  Vellei.  2,  58, 
I.  Stipatus  gladiatorum  manu,  cf.  Curt.  5,  1,  23.  Stipata  phalanx, 
Liv.  33,  18.  Stipatum  tribunal,  Plin.  6  Epist,  38,  h.  e.  multitudine 
hominum  circumdatum,  Ovid.  Met.  3,  I  S6\  Comitum  turba  stipata 
suorum  :■ — stipatores  sunt  satellites,  quos  principes  corporis  custodian 
caussa  sibi  adhibent,  garde  du  corps,  Cic.  Pro  L.  Agrar.  2,  13.  Stipa- 
tores  corporis  constituit  eosdem  ministros, — et  absolute  sine  corporis 
mentione  Qff.  2,  ?•  Tullius,  Mittebat  de  stipatoribus  suis,  qui,  etc.  c£ 
Sen.  de  Clem,  l,  12.  Tac.  A.  2,  9,  3 ;  4,  25,  6";  11,  16',  3;  Horat. 
Sat.  I.,  3,  138."  **  Cic.  Epist,  Attic.  18.  Cum  adjbrum  stipati  gregi* 
6us  amicorurn  descendim^s,  Plin.  in  Panegyr.  c.  23,-  Nejue  enim  stipam 
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Uu  saieJliium  manu  .•^•"•^stipare  aliquentj  circiimsequi  et  comitari,  hono- 
nSf  ant  custodiae  causa,  et  dicitur  Aefrequentia  et  turhat  Valer*  Fliicc. 
JL  VII.  V,  556. 

At  tua  magnamwum  contra  P^^tBajuveniui 
Prosequitur^  stipatque  diiccm, 

Claudian.  L.  n.  de  Rapt.  v.  55. 

■■  Comitantur  euntem 

NaiideSf  et  socia  stipant  utrinque  corona, 

Virg.  JEn.  4.  ▼.  136. 

Tandetn  progreditur  tnagna  stipante  caterva.** 

Forcellinus  Lex.  tot.  Latinit.    Let  us  stop  here  to  notice  a  passage  in 

Horace,  X..  n.  Sat.  3.  v.  11. 

QuoTswn  pertwait  atipare  Platona  MenatidrOj, 
Eupolin  Archilocho  ?  comites  educere  tantoa  ? 

Which  Forcellinus  explains  thus,  "  h.  e.  sarcinam.  componere  ex  vo- 
luminibus  Platonis,  Menandri,  8cc.  arete  colligatis,  quos  tecum  rus 
cfferres  5"  Gesner  thus,  *<  i.  tanquam  stipatorem  et  comitem  Platoni 
Menandrum^adjungere,  sic  Tumeb.,  sed  melius  vet.  Schol.  de  libris 
accipit,  in  vehiculis  arctatis  :"  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  Horace  im- 
mediately adds  comites  educere  tantosy  which  is  greatly  in  favor  of 
Tumebus's  explanation.  After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  pas- 
sages cited  in  the  Lexicons  of  Forcellinus,  Gesner,  Faber,  and  Nizo- 
lius,  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  am  rather  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  Reviewer,  in  the  justness  of  his  remark,  because  the  only  meta- 
phorical sense,  which  the  word  bears  in  the  best  writers,  is  that  of  which 
I  havtf  cited  numerous  examples  above :  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
Cicero  afterwards  adds,  Mihi  vero  Cn.  et  P.  Scipionesy  et  avi  tui  duo^ 
I.  JEmiHusy  et  P.  Africanus,  comitatu  nobilium  juvenum  fortunatt 
tndebantur  :  I  must  also  now  admit  that  the  context,  both  which  pre- 
cedes, and  which  follows,  the  disputed  passage,  is  not  decisive  as  to 
either  opinion,  because  it  may  be  well  applied  to  both.  C.  Langius 
informs  us  that  one  MS.  has  a  curious  reading,  <<  Exemplar  vetus 
Centronum,  stipata  stipendiisjuventutis.** 

"  In  a  Note  on  c.  16.  we  are  almost  made  to  believe  that  Virgil's 
shepherds  were  a  sort  of  gentleman  [Qu.  the  propriety  of  this  expres- 
>sion  ?]  farmers,  who  had  attained  a  considerable  dignity  in  scholar- 
ship :  there  is  some  affectation  in  the  opinion ;  but  perchance  they 
might  be  honored  with  titled  rank,  a  square  cap,  or  a  college  bur- 
sary :  we  have  here  too  an  article  written  by, «  me,*  (an  expression* 
which ^  with  its  synonyme,  *  my  paper*  recurs  with  disgusting  fre- 
quency in  the  course  of  these  pages)  quoted  from  the  Classical 
Journal.**  This  is  a  pretty  instance  of  that  prejudice,  which  we 
have  in  favor  of  modern  manners,  against  which  I  declaim  in  this 
very  Note.  But  that  the  best  of  the  argument  is  on  my  side,  will  be 
admitted  by  every  impartial  person  ;  for  I  have  probabilities  to  urge, 
but  he  has  improbabilities  to  encounter ;  I  advance  upon  the  im- 
moveable ground  of  fact,  but  he  walks  upon  the  slippery  footing  of 
hypothesis : 

Jncedit  per  igrtes 
SupposUos  cineri  doloao, 

L  Can  the  Reviewer  be  ignorant  of  the  irrefragable  fact  that  Virgil  wa^ 
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himself  nothing  but  a  shepherd  ?  2.  Does  he  nqt  know  that  Cato,  Vairo, 
and  Columella  were  practical  agriculturists  ?  3.  Is  he  ignorant  that  Cin- 
cinnatus,  and  Curius  issued  from  the  plough  to  guide  the  helm  of 
state  ?  4.  Can  he  be  so.  absurd,  as  to  suppose  that  Virgil,  whom  the 
critics  of  every  age  have  xvell  panegyrised  for  his  judgment^  would 
have  so  far  violated  probability,  as  to  make  his  shepherds  scholars, 
if  they  were  really  all  as  ignorant,  and  as  illiterate,  as  the  boors  of  our 
own  country  ?  5-  Does  not  Cif  ero  himself  tell  us  in  the  1 7th  c. 
that  the  younger  Cyrus  worked  a  field,  and  planted  it  with  his  owi\ 
hand?  6.  Is  he  unacquainted  with  the  (Economics  of  Xenophon, 
which  are  the  speculations  of  a  practical  farmer  ?  7.  Is  he  disposed 
to  deny  the  authenticity  of  those  passages  in  the  Bible,  which  I  have 
quoted  upon  the  17  chapter  of  the  Essay  on  Old  Age^  where  we  are 
told  that  David  was  keeping  sheep,  at  the  very  time  when  Samuel 
was  commissioned  to  anoint  him  king ;  that  he  returned  to  his  flock, 
after  having  played  before  Saul ;  tliat  his  sons  had  a  great  feast  at  the 
shearing  oftheir  sheep,  after  he  was  king  j  that  Saul,  though  a  king, 
was  driving  oxen,  when  he  received  the  news  of  the  danger  Jabesh 
Gilead  was  in  ?    8,  Has  he  ever  met  with  the  following  passage  ? 

^' V.  91.  ov  vxr^og  x.07r^vg   tmi/iofrx  JuKroiv  fiov(rT»6fM/ft  regium   an« 
ti^uitus  pecora  pascere :  X)idymus  ad  Odyss,  xiii.  veO^th  xm)  tl  rut 

fidtff-t}i,wv  Trettiii  ^ccmTFctXot  (legO  ^etfumMi)  iKotMvrrt  xtt)  WtlfiettJfw  / 
Mesiodi    Schol.    L.   I.    To  sr^^AoeMy  ^ebcriXlTi  ^oXv^^iftfMvig,  auti   vifttfuidf 

fi^Afy  rh  fiUt:  Varro  de  Re  Rust,  L.  ii.  c.  1.  De  antiqms  illustrissimus 
quisque  pastor  erat,  ut  ostendit  Graca  et  Latina  lingua;  et  Hxteres 
poetcpf  qui  alios  vocant  ^«Av«^ro&;,  et  vdAv^Kit Aov;,  alios  ^^hvfi^uTXi  •*  qui 
etiam  ipsas  pecudes  propter  caritatem  aureas  hahuisse  pelles  tradidc" 
runt."  I.  Meursii  Commentarius  in  Lycopkronis  Cassandram.  **  Ob- 
servavit  heic  Meursius  regium  antiquitus '  fiiisse  pecora  pascendi  stu- 
dium,  quod  quidem  verissimum  est,  unde  apud  Homerum  11.  f .  v. 
422.  Andromache;  Eetionis,  Thebarum  Ciliciae  regis  filia,  dicit  fra- 
tres  suos,  dum  boum  armenta,  oviumque  greges  pascerent,  ab  Achille 
interfectos  esse, 

ficvtriv  i7F   ilXuFodiovt,  tuct  u^yifjtng  iturrtf 

ubi  observare  poteris  eam  de  bobus,  ovibusque  solum  loqui,  porcorum 
autem  nuUam  habere  mentionem  j  horum  enim  greges  pascere  ser- 
vorum  potius  erat,  quod  hoc  turpe  esset  animal,  et  luto  fimoque 
gauderet,  ut  discimus  ex  Eustathii  Commentario  in  hos  versus  //•  u 
V.  312.- 

M^njjj,  li  ftif  vTT   'Ay;giVn  ««•  fi6VK»xUrFt : 
^nifAiMoui  c%  (ihquit)  en  Sc^n^  xttfiUmtf,    tvrtt   xx)    ^vxtXw   l{7r   tm^ 

•V  fiiv^f  yioixtt^y  ^AXtf  xcti  ebiX»g  cvk  tvytng :  equos  alendi  studium  adeo 
fuit  in  pretio,  ut  non  viri  solummodo,  sed  fceminae  etiam  no^iliores 
ei  operam  darent:  testis  est  Homerus  //.  ^'.  v.  185.,  ubi  Hectorem 
introduxit  dicentem  equorum  suorum  curam  habuisse  Andromachen, 

S«y^  rf>  tuci  o^  Tliitt^ytiiuii  Atitfff  Axfim  r¥  iltf 
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chev  T    hyxi^etT-ct^u  TFuTff  cri  $vfMg  atatyttf 

vbi  idem  observavit  ex  Herodoto  Eustathiusy  'I^«y  ilf  inquit^  m 

Irriif,  STTort^tf :  idem  de  ovibus,  bobusque  credendum  est.*'    I*  Potter's 
Commentarius  in  Lycophronis  Ca^sandram,  v.  91.  Ed.  1702. 

As  to  the  concluding^remarks  of  the  Reviewer,  "  We  have  here  too 
an  article  written  by  *  me,*  an  expression,  which,  with  its  synonjfme^ 
*  my  paper,*  occurs  with  disgusting  frequency  in  the  course  of  these 
pages,  quoted  from  the  Classical  Journal,"  i,  I  must  observe  that 
nearly  sdl  these  Articles  are  anonymous,  2.  That  I  wished  the  Public 
to  know  who  wrote  them,  3.  That  I  never  refer  to  them  but  for  some 
purpose,  connected  with  the  object  of  the  Note,  4.  That  no  satisfac- 
tory reason,  except  the  plea  of  modesty,  which  I  in  such  cases  con- 
sider as  nothing  hnt  Jizlse  modesty ^  (and  this  will  never  be  reckoned 
among  my  sins)  can  be  given  why  a  man  should  not  quote  from,  or 
refer  to,  his  own  works,  when  he  would  quote  from,  or  refer  to,  these 
articles,  if  they  had  been  the  compositions  of  other  men,  5.  That  some- 
thing is  to  be  allowed  to  the  vanity  of  a  youthful  editor,  or  author,  6. 
That  such  quotations,  or  references,  are  sometimes  to  be  regarded  as 
a  species- of  advertisement,  7.  That,  when  tliey  are  to  be  so  regarded* 
there  is  nothing  dishonorable  in  them. 

As  for  Mr.  Jones*s  remark  about  domi^  humi^  SfC.j  the  Reviewer  has 
no  occasion  "  to  congratulate  the  editor  upon  the  singular  discovery  of 
the  precise  manner,  m  which  these  unlucky  words  met  with  that  dis- 
mal catastrophe,  by  which  they  have  been  visited;'*  for  I  have  merely 
cited  the  remark  itself,  **  without  note,  or  comment,**  and  I  occasi- 
onally do  cite  remarks,  not  becau.se  they  are  recommended  by  theii- 
own  propriety,  but  because  they  are  to  be  noticed  for  their  singularity, 
and  because  they  may  give  some  exercise  to  the  youthful  mind  by 
putting  the  thinking  iaculty  into  motion.  That  the  words  humiy 
domiy  etc.  are  not  adverbs,  is  to  me  obvious  from  the  circumstance 
that  they  admit  adjectives,  and  it  is  to  me  equally  obvious  that  they 
are  used  elliptically,  because,  as  Gesner  in  die  Thes.  Ling.  Lat.  ob- 
serves, **  Cic.  ad  Attic.  1,  9.  dixit  domi  Ccesarisy  ut  2,  7.  in  donid 
Casarisy'  and  G.  I.  Vossius  in  the  AristarchuSf  sivede  Arte  Grammatical 
L.  VII.  c.  25.  Amstelodami,  1695.  page  402.  cites  Plin.  Epist,  L. 
VII.  l7.  Ille  in  dome  mea  scepe  convamit,  and  moreover  because  we 
can  satisfactorily  prove  that,  when  terra  is  so  used,  in  soloy  or  in 
solunij  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  the  sentence,  in  which  terra  occurs, 
is  to  be  supplied  ;  for  the  same  Vossius  says  in  the  same  place :  "  Sic 
quoquc  terra  regitur  a  nomine  solo,  quod  quandoque  exprimitur^ 
quomodo  Lucretius  in  L.  ii.  ait 

Nam  muliis  succensa  locis  ardent  sola  terra, 
£t  L.  V.        JEre  solum  terra  tractabant. 

Ac  mox,        Etferro  ccepere  solumyproscindci'e  terra:  / 

Atque  hinc  liquet  [the  inference  is  indisputable],  cum  dicitur  humi 
quid  jacercy  vel  insistere^  vel  serpere^  valere  in  solo  humi :  similiter 


/ 
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Cic.  L.  I.  Tuic*  Qu.  Tfteodori  quidem  nihil  interestj  huminef  an  sublime 
putretcat :  etiam  signat  motum  ad  locum,  ut  illo  Maronis  ^n,  1. 

Nee  prius  absistitj  quam  septetn  ingentia  victor 
Corporafundat  humi, 

nist  cum  Servio  malls  exponere  per  4iumum :  Ovidii  quoque  eft 
Met.  V. 

Stemit  humi  juvenem^- 

quod  integre  sit  in  solum  humif  pro  quo  uTXvt  in  humum  dicitur, 
Curtius  L.  III.  Plura  in  htimum-innoxia  cadebanty  ac  similiter  Tacitus 
I..  XII.  Annal,  projeclus  in  humum,'*  Gesner  in  the  Thes,  Ling,  Lot. 
well  observes,  "  Aliquando  constniitur  cum  verbo  quietis,  aut  motus 
non  exterioris,  et  significat  in  humo^  vel  super  humum,  vel  intra  hu^ 
mum ;  constniitur  etiam  cum  verbo  motus  ad  locum :"  as  I  have 
said  with  respect  to  temBy  the  ellipse  will  be  in  solof  or  solum,  or  an^ 
other  case  of  solum,  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  the  sentence,  in  which 
it  occurs,  and  thus  it  must  necessarily  have  those  various  significa- 
tions, which  Gesner  says  that  it  bears  :  a^  we  may  say  at  our  plea* 
sure  dwno,  in  domo,  for  domi,  so  we  may  say  humo,  or  in  humo,  for 
humi,  for  precisely  the  same  reason :  "  Ponere  corpus  humo  Ovid. 
Her.  4,  44.  Qjuiescere  humo  Fast.  1 ,  424,  Sedit  humo  nuda  Met.  4, 
26 1.  Stratus  hump  gelida,  Stat.  Theb.  10,  31^. :  humu,  ablativus  an- 
tiquus  pro  humo,  Varro,  Fertur  bisulcis  ungulis  nitens  humu,  Varro 
Ttepri  MfviWdtf  In  humu  calceos  Jacis  elixos,  hxc  Non.  8,  36."  Ges- 
iier*s  Thes.  Ling.  Lot.  Hence  then  we  subvert,  beyond  the  possibi- 
lity of  contradiction,  the  supposed  derivation  of  humi  from  x/ttfutU 
sanctioned  by  T.  Gataker  in  the  Dissertatio  de  Novi  Instrumenti 
Stylo  c.  II.,  as  well  as  by  many  other  critics.  Vossius  supplies  tem^ 
pore  after  dami  militiisque,  or  in  domi  tedibus,  inque  militia  tempore^ 
and  sayf :  '<  lUud  domi  est  pptius  sic  suppleas,  est  in  domi  loco;  nam, 
rogante  aliquo,  ubi  sive  quo  in-  loco  aliquis  esset,  respondebant  simpli- 
citer  domi,  ubi  inl  xmw  in  loco  intelligendum ;  dicitur  Antiochue,  et 
in  oppido  Antiochia,  ac  quandoque  in  Antiochia  oppidoJ*  Mr.  Jones 
would  do  well  to  attend  to  these  few  plain  and  intelligible  observations. 
As  to  the  very  long  Note  of  four  octavo  pages  upon  the  word  con-^ 
iinuo,  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  the  Reviewer  for  having  so  well  ex- 
panded in  it  my  own  ideas,  which  seem  to  have  been  very  obscure  to 
him,  though  they  were  perfectly  intelligible  to  some  critical  friends, 
with  whom  I  had  previously  conversed  on  the  subject.  When  I  said 
that  <  continuo  is  a  very  forcible  expression,'  that  <  it  properly  implies 
both  the  commencement  and  the  continuance  of  a  thing,'  that  *  it 
connects  one  period  of  time  with  another  ;'  that  \  it  signifies  the  un- 
interrupted and  continued  approach  of  a  body  from  one  point  to  ano- 
ther ;*  that  in  Virgil  Georg.  i.  v.  60. 

CContinuo  has  legen  €Btermaquefcedera  eertiM 
Lnposuit  natura  locisy) 

*  agreeably  to  my  interpretation,  the  word  here  implies  that  nature 
not  only  originally  fixed,  but  has  uniformly  maintained  these  laws 
through  the  succession  of  ages,'  as  '  is  evident  from  the  epithet 
mterna,  which  the  poet  has  prefixed  to/cedera' — what  could  1  poS'*, 
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tiUjf  meftn  but  that,  in  the 'Reviewer's  own  langaage,  « whenever 
this  word  occurs,  the  allusion  to  two  events,  betwixt  which  time  was 
going  on  continuously,  or  uninterrupted  by  the.  intrusion  of  any  third 
to  break  the  train,  may  be  more  or  less  distinctly  traced,  and  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  ?** 
If  I  had  had  the  same  good  luck,  as  the  Reviewer  has  probably  had» 
to  be  bora  in  Scotland,  and  to  be  educated  at  a  Scotch  University, 
I  should  perhaps  have  acquired  such  a  meet  smattering  of  metaphy- 
sical jargon,  as  to  be  able  to  make  my  meaning  intelligible  to  lus 
countrymen. 

"  C,  26.  Another  long  note,  which  we  cannot  possibly  quote,  first 
demands  our  attention  here :  in  the  course  of  it,  our  author's  mind 
seems  to  labor  under  some  inexplicable  confusion  concerning  the  very 
common  idiom,  dare  manus  alicuu  which  is  explained  hj  Jdteri  se 
vinctum  ^victum)  :  he  seems  to  consider  this  phrase,  and  tollere  digi* 
ium^  witn  the  whole  tribe  of  amphitheatrical  expressions  of  submis- 
sion, as  proceeding  from  the  same  origin:  we  have  always  been 
accustomed,  consistently  with  our  principle  of  weighing  with  some 
care  the  impon  of  each  word  in  the  idiom,  to  coincide  in  opinion 
with  those  critics,  neither  few,  nor  unknown,  who  have  explained 
dare  manus  as  implying  an  allusion  to  a  battle,  not  of  gladiators,  but 
of  warriors,  and  representing  the  conquered  as  stretching  out  both 
hands  to  receive  the  humiliating  manacles  of  the  victor :  it  was  thus 
that  he  became  captivusy  or  captusy  the  surrendered  slave  of  a  supe- 
rior cpmbatant :  we  merely  state  this  from  a  conviction  of  the  abso* 
lute  necessity,  if  we  mean  to  convey  instruction  successfully  to  others, 
of  having  ourselves  clear  and  precise  ideas  of  the  proper  application 
of  such  explanations,  as  we  may  happen  to  employ :  if  we  say  simply, 
that  the  idioms,  tollere  manum^  and  dare  manics  alicuU  with  some 
others,  announce  a  disposition  to  submission  on  the  part  of  the  person, 
to  whom  they  are  applied,  it  is  well ;  but,  if  we  illustrate  the  manner, 
in  which  they  acquired  a  signification  so  different  from  what  the  words 
individually  import,  we  are  required  to  do  so  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness and  fidelity,  to  state  our  sentiments,  and  the  grounds,  on  which 
they  are  founded,  and  not  to  confound  the  terms  of  the  gladiator's 
barbarous  art  with  the  less  censured,  less  degraded,  perhaps,  in  public 
estimation,  but  equally  unchristian  and  detestable  terms  of  national 
warfare/* 

To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  as  to  the  state  of  «  inex- 
plicable confusion,  under  which  my  mind  seems  to  labor  in  the  course 
of  this  Note,"  I  shall  cite  the  whole  of  it,  xaI  fitt  Atyi  rnf  y^piif  raynj?, 
>id$tif :  Ad  eitremum  det  manus,  vincique  se  patiatur,  **  Dare  manus 
alicui  fateri  se  vinctum  Plaut.  Pers,  5.  2.  72.  Cic.  Att,  2.  22.  <  Aiebat 
ilium  primo  sane  diei  multa  contra,  ad  extremum  atitem  manus  dedisse, 
et  qffirmasse,  nihil  se  contra  ejus  voluntatem  essejacturum  ;*  Eidem 
16.  3.  '  Sapienter  igitur  quod  manus  dedisti,  quodque  etiam  ultra  gra- 
tias  £gt5ff.'— add  Nep.  22.  1.  4-.  Cass.  Bell.  G.  5.  31.  Plaut.  Pers. 
5.  2.  72.  Hor.  Epod.  17.  1."  Gesner's  Thesaurus.  In  the  stead 
of  dare  manus  the  Latins  sometimes  say  tollere  digitum :  "  Tollere 
digitum  est  alteri  victoriam  concedere :  vid.  Savaro  ad  Sidon.  Ep,  5. 
7.     8caL  Led.  Atts,  1.  27.  extr.  Barth.  ad  Grat.  v.  12."    Gesner*s 
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Thesaurus.    Thus  C.  S.  S.  Apollinaris  Epist.  vii.  L.  v.    *  Hi  sunif 

Sorum  commrationi  digilum  toUerent  NarcissuSj  Asiaticus^  Massa^ 
arcellusj  PartheniuSy  Licinius^  et  PaUas,*  Jo.  Savaro  adds,  the  fol- 
lowing Note :  "  Digitum  tpUerent,  i.  e.  victos  se  faterentur :  Cicero 
apud  Lactant.  L.  3.  c.  8.  *  Cedo,  et  inanum  tollo  .*'  Persius  SaU  5. 
— Digitum  exere :  Vetus  interpres,  *  Digito  sublato  ostende  victum 
te  esse  a  vitlisy  tractum  a  gladiatoribusy  qui  victi  ostensione  digit! 
▼eniam  a  populo  postulabant/  ad  suum  morem  allusit  D.  Hier^. 
adversus  Luciferianos,  *  En  tollo  manum,  cedo,  vidsti:*  Sidon.  in 
NarbonCy 

*  Et  si  pnlpUa  personare  socco 

*  Comoedus  volnisset,  hiiic  levato 

^  Palmam  tu  digito  dares,  Menander ! ' '' 

Hence  Quinctil.  8.  5.  says  *  Pugnare  ad  digitum^  which  is,  as  Gesner 
sajSy  donee  alter  digitum  toUerent*  Mr.  Burder  says  in  his  Oriental 
Customs  (vol.  2.  p.  352.  tliird  Edition)  on  St.  John  c.  xxi.  18. 
^  When  thou  slmlt  be  oldy  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  handsy  and 
another  shall  gird  thee  :  it  was  customary  in  the  ancient  combats  for 
the  vanquished  person  to  stretch  out  his  hands  to  tlie  conqueror^ 
signifying  that  he  declined  the  battle,  acknowledging  that  he  was 
conquered,  and  submitting  to  the  direction  of  the  victpr ;  thus  The*, 
ocrltus  Idyll.  XXII. 

^  *  And  bands  nprais*d  with  deatli-presaging  mind, 
'  At  once  the  fight  and  victory  declin'd :' 

SO  also  Tumus  in  Virgil, 

'  Thine  is  the  con(|aest ;  lo,  the  Latian  bands 

'  Behold  their  gen'ral  stretch  his  suppliant  hands :'  Pilf, 

in  the  instance  now  above  cited  tlie  stretching  out  of  the  hands 
was  to  be  a  token  of  submission  to  that  power,  under  which  he  would 
fall  and  perish."  The  Reviewer  says,  as  we  have  seen — "  If  we  say 
simply  that  the  idioms,  tollere  manumy  and  dare  manus  alicuiy  with 
some  others,  announce  a  disposition  to  submission  on  the  ^art  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  applied,  it  is  well" — I  should  be  glad  to 
ask  the  Reviev.^er,  if  I  have  pretend2d  to  go. any  further,  as  I  am  not 
yet  conscious  of  it.  But  now  that  lie  has  stirred  the  question,  I  will  give 
both  to  him,  and  to  others  "  clear  and  precise  ideas"  upon  the  subject. 
Be  it  known  then — (1.)  That  tollere  digiiujn,  is  a  gladiatorial  mzxk 
of  submission,  as  we  learn  from  the  old  Scholiast  on  Persius  Sat. 
5.  (Digitum  exere,  Digito  sublato  ostende  victum  te  esse  a  vitiis,  trac- 
tum a  gladiatorihus,  qui  victi  ostensione  digiti  veniam  a  populo  pos- 
tulabant ) ;  that  Persius  uses  exerere  digitum  for  the  proper  term  toU 
lere  digitum ;  that  Cicero,  as  cited  by  Lactantius  L.  iii.  c.  8.,  uses 
tollere  manum  with  tlie  same  allusion ;  that  if  Cicero  had  said  tollere 
manuSf  there  would  not  have  been  this  gladiatorial  allusion,  as  tol' 
leye  wanus  is  applied  in  a  military  sense  to  persons,  who  surrender^ 
supplicating  for  mercy  idth  hands  supine^  as  when  Horace  says  Ccelo 
supinas  si  tuleris  manus,  and  it  is  then  synonymous  with  tendere  ma- 
nuSf  <<  generatim  solebant  orantes  manus  supinas  ad  ccelum  ac  deos  ten- 
dere, Virg.  ^n.  3.  176.,  supinas,  i.  e.  expansasf  sic  manibus  supinis 
accipere  oejiec9,  dixit  De  Benef.  I,  15, f  et  Cic.  Cat.  4,  9.  Supplex  ma- 
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iUis  tendit  patria  comniunisy^  B.  Faber  Thes,  Scholast.  ErudSt^  and  so 
too  Vossius  (cited  in  Oudendorp's  Casar  B,  G.  5.  31.  Lug.  Bat. 
1737.  p.  250.)  says,  "  Erat  autem  ille  mos  dedititiorum,  sed  de  illis 
proprie  dicitur  tendere  manuSy  unde  Cxsar  L.  vii.  c.  40.  Manus  ten^ 
dercy  ei  deditionem  significarcy  Zosimus  L.  ii.  tt^xxcv^  H  ^*»y^U  ixav  «i 
^n^iAf^^^y  •ethn^oi  xu^tt^  afxrumv  Qi^urcy"  with  which  last,  as  well  as 
with  the  passage  of  Seneca  above,  the  reader  may  compare  the  pas- 
s£ge  of  Suidas  under  the  word  Sxrug^  cited  by  Mr.  Blomfield  on  the 
Protn*  V.  1040.  ^^60  j/^  rjT  ^«^^  tiifctTnreivums  T<t;  x-v?Mi,  f3e|«iir«  v«Tf«if 
%i^Ti  tw^  TF^hifiUvq :  hence  then  Quinttl.  says  8.  5.  Pugnare  ad  digi-^ 
tum,  which  is  well  explained  by  Gesner,  donee  alter  digitum  tolUret^ 
"  pugnare  ad  digitum  ap.  Martial.  De  Spectac.  Epigr,  29.  h.  e.  sine  spe 
missionis,  donee  alter  e  gladiatoribus  digitum  tollat,  et  yictum  se  fate« 
atur,  alii  exponunt,  donee  praeses  certaminis,  digitum  pollicem  vertat» 
ct  morialterutrurajubeat,"  Forcellinus  Lex,  totius  Latinitatis  :  ToUere 
digitum  is  also  an  auctioneering  phrase,  ^<  Cic.  Verr.  i,  241 .  c.  54.  Ac- 
cvrjrunt  tamen  ad  te/npus  tutoreSy  digitum  tollit  Junius  patruusj  signU 
fie  at  sese  redemtorem,  hoc  ipse  alibi  digit o  liceri  vocat,  in  emtione 
enim  antiquitus  post  licitationem  digitus  lavabatur,  significans  quen- 
quam  emtioni  allubescere,  Martial 

Join  iOea  res  digitum  sustuUt  hoapitihus,  ^ 

unde  manceps  est  appellatus,  qui  quidpiam  conducens  mannm  toUe- 
batf  se  significans  emtorem,  hoc  erat  a  pud  veteres  micare,  per  digito- 
rum  l^vationem  distrahere ;  hue  respicit  Manil.  5.  318w  Non  iUo  co- 
ram digitos  licitantiinn  qiussiverity  desideraverit,  hasta  auctionist  ad 
quam  venduntur  bona  proscriptorum,  Defueritque  bonis  sector,  sic 
emendavit  feliciter  Bentleius,  vid.  Seal,  ad  ManiL  p.  118.  et  Hotom. 
in  Cic.  Verr,  1.  c.  54."  Gesner's  Thes.  Ling.  Lat,:  ToUere  digitum 
b  also  a  phrase  to  denote  applause,  as  Gesner  remarks,  '<  Est  etiam 
favere^  suffragari,  Hon  Epist.  i.  1 9,  66. 

Vulgus  utroqiie  stium  laudtSmt  pollice  ludum  :*' 

• 

ToUere  manus^  besides  the  signification  of  a  suppUant  posture  men-  ' 
tioned  above,  has  the  following  meanings  noticed  by  Basil  Faber: 
1.  **  Tollebant  manusy  suffragia  ferentes,  v.  Voss.  Inst.  Orat.4f.p.  162 
sq.  et  L.  6.  p.  535  sq. ;  2,  in  admirationey  Cic.  Acad.  Qu.  4»  19. 
Hortensius  vehementer  admirans,  quod  quidem  perpetuo  Lucullo  loquaite 
feceraty  ut  ctiam  manus  soepe  tolleret,  Idem  Fam,  7.  5.  Sustulifnus  ma- 
nus, ego  et  Balbus,  tanta  J'uit  opportunitas,  ut  illud  nescio  quod,  nori 
fortuitum,  sed  divinum  viderclur,  CatuU.  54,  4.  Admirans  ait  hccc,  ma- 
numque  t aliens.^* 

(2.)  Dare  manus  alicui :  the  Reviewer  says,  "We  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  coincide  in  opinion  with  those  critics,  neither  few, 
nor  unknown,  who  have  explained  dare  manus  as  implying  an  allu- 
sion to  a  battle,  not  of  gladiators,  but  of  warriors,  and  representing 
the  conquered  as  stretching  out  botli  hands  to  receive  the  humiliating 
manacles  of  war."  This  is  the  opinion  of  Lambin,  cited  in  Haver- 
camp's  Lucretius  on  L.  ii.  v.  1041.,  who  says,  translatum  a  re  mili^ 
tari :  it  may  be  so,  but  before  the  Reviewer  can  establish  his  point, 
he  must  be  able  to  produce  an  instance  jErom  any  historian,  Livy, 
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Caesar,  Sanust,  of  Tacitus,  where  the  word  is  tndisptitably  tised  in  a 
mUiiary  sense :  as  to  the  passage  in  Caesar  B.  O.  L.  v.  c.  31.  Tan- 
dem  dot  Cotta  permotus  manus :  superat  senteniia  Sabinu  Dare  mantts 
IS  here  used  not  in  a  military^  but  in  a  metaphorical  sensff  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  sentence,  with  which  it  is  connected.  But  in  the  foU 
lowing  passage  it  is  evident  that  the  phrase  is  military  in  its  original 
impott,  Romanos  armis  perscqui,  donicutn  aut  certe  vicissentp  aut  victi 
manum  dedissent,  Nep.  in  Amilc.  c.  1.  ^ 

.«— . ^ Et  ri  ttbi  vera  videtur^ 

Dede  maniM,  taU  si  falsa  es<,  aecingere  contra,    JLucret.  L.  ii.  v.  1041. : 

in  the  passage  of  Luccetius  the  word  aecingere  proves  the  point. 
^  ^  Thus  ends  the  first  series  of  annotations,  which  are  followed  by 
an  additional  apparatus  of  supplementary  ones ;  among  these  the 
only  article,  that  seemed  to  obtrude  itself  upon  our  notice  from  its 
intrinsic  merit,  is  the  following :  in  referring  to  I.  Duport's  Horn. 
Gnomologiay  our  Author  thus  niodestly  speaks  of  his  illustrious  self, 
and  his  Olustrious  College,  and  his  illustrious  predecessor,  /  will  take 
this  opportunity  of  recommending  to  the  notice  of  the  classical  student 
this  book  of  /.  Duport,  who  was  onct  the  Greek  Professor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  belonged  to  the  illustrious  College,  of  which 
I  am  a  member :  this,  we  presume,  Ts  prudently  brought  forward  on 
the  present  occasion,  lest  the  careless  printer  should  have  omitted  his 
titles  on  his  title  page,  where,  to  be  sure,  they  skulk  almost  unseen 
amidst  a  vocabulary  of  greatly  more  important  matter,  or,  lest  some 
pert  untoward  booby  should  deface  the  illustrious  name— or,  by  de- 
molishing the  first  leaf,  erase  for  ever  from  the  records  of  fame  the 
remembrance  of  the  learned  author  of  this  immortal  work :  doubt- 
less, in  some  future  age,  when  moths  and  snuff  shops  have  spared 
only  a  solitary  copy  of  this  unrivalled  production,  and  that,  too, 
haply  stripped  of  its  title,  moulders  in  the  conier  of  the  library  of 
the  illustrious  College,  it  will  afford  no  ordinary  consolation  to  the 
plodding  critic  to  discover  in  this  small  print  what  may  likely  escape 
the  maligiuty  of  the  booby  pupil,  and  the  eyes  of  less  laborious 
bookworms,  that  the  learned  and.  illustrious  author  was  once  a  mem^ 
ber  of  the  same  illustrious  College  with  Duport."  The  Writer  here 
drops  the  Reviewer^  and,^as  the  late  Lord  Thurlow  would  have  said, 
becomes  a  Jesuit  grafted  upon  a  b — k — d  : 

(Hie  niger  est :  hiinc  to,  Koiuane,  cavcto ;) 
but  I  am  content  with  exclaiming  against  such  illiberal  remarks,  and 
such  puerile  trash. 

It  is  beyond  the  powers  even  of  a  Scotch  logician,  or  a  Scotch 
metaphysician,  to  prove  (but,  perhaps,  a  Scotch  Reviewer  may  be 
privileged  to  assert  what  he  cannot  prove, )  that  in  the  words,  which 
are  cited  from  my  Work,  there  is  any  thine  to  justify  the  language, 
which  is  here  used.  Is  it  net  an  honorable  feeling  to  be  proud  that 
you  belong  to  a  College,  composed  of  illustrious  men,  as  Trinity  is 
at  present  in  many  respects,  and  to  exult  at  the  mention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished characters,  who  have,  from  the  earliest  periods,  adorned 
its  annals  ?  % 
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Has  the  Reviewer  forgotten  the  contention  for  the  birth-place  of 
Homer  ?  Little  do  I  envy  this  Scotchman  the  blunt  fiselings  of  his  na- 
ture ;  he,  it  seems,  is  content  to  be  a  chartered  vagrant,  and  pro^ 
fesses  cosmopolitism  ;  perhaps  because  he  may  be  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  if»i<rhTM  0nfia7^ty  (of  whom  Demosthenes  speaks,)  or  perhaps 
because  he  has  read  in  Thucydides  *  that  the  whole  earth  is  to  illustrious 
characters  one  vast  mausoleum^  ifi^it  ya^  hci^ttmt  yr»nc  y?  t»^««, 
or#  in  Plutarch  <  that  the  man  of  the  world  is  the  world's  denizen/ 
srtfT^i;  }i  yiHttu  irurtt  vlXti  fv^vs   M^ttvM  ;^(ii0^«i  ^i^tfiixAri. 

1  have  now  gone  through  all  the  strictures  in  this  Review,  relative 
to  myself,  to  which  I  deem  it  necessary  to  pay  any  attention.  As  to 
the  censure  of  Mr.  Jones,  which  runs  through  the  article,  I  shall  leave 
him  to  defend  himself,  if  he  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  do  so,  but  I 
cannot  help  remarking,  that  there  is  in  this  censure  of  Mr,  Jones,  a. 
spirit  of  personal  hostility  :  the  cloven  Jhot  could  not  be  entirely  con- 
cealed from  the  view  by  the  thin  covering,  which  was  put  upon  it. 
Be  this  as  it  may.  When  I  publish  a  second  edition  of  these  Tracts, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  the  Scotch  Reviewer^ 
and  hope  that  he  will  have  the  goodness  to  lay  before  me  his  own 
opinions  upon  those  difficult  passages,  "  which,"  as  he  says,  ♦*  seem 
to  have  escaped  my  penetration,  or  gone  beyond  it."  "  But,*'  with 
many  thanks  to  him  for  having  entered  upon  a  critical  examination 
of  my  book,  «  I  am  in  haste,"  his  respectfully, 

E.  H.  BARKER. 

^  Hatton, 

Jan.  29thy  1813. 


ON  THE   PHCENICIAN  INSCRIPTION, 

Found  in  the.  Island  of  Malta. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

X  DERIVE  great  pleasure.  Sir,  from  the  very  handsome  acknow- 
ledgment of  obligation  made  by  Sir  William  Drummond  to  my  endea- 
vors to  ascertain  the  import,  of  rather  the  character,  of  the  Tyrian 
Inscription.  Sir  W.  does  not  appear  to  be  dissatisfied  with  that 
which  I  attribute  to  it;  or  at  least,  he  expresses  no  sense  of  dissa- 
tu&ction,  but  desires  a  farther  consideiftioQ  of  the  meaning  given 
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to  certain  words^  in  the  translation.  There  can  be  but  one  opinion 
on  the  propriety  of  deducing  the  intention  of  a  ^vriter,  ancient  or  mo- 
.dem»  from  the  accurate  grammatical  tonstructimi  of  the  terms  he 
employs;  yet  it  has  often  a^^^eared  to  me  extremely  favorable  to  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  terms,  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  acquaint- 
ance with  the  general  subject ;  and  in  the  present  instance,  had  it  so 
happened  that  my  noti<m  of  the  inscription  had  been  erroneous,  as  to 
its  intention,  a  closer  investigation  of  the  words  would  but  have  ag- 
gravated the  error.  It  is  necessary  to  recall  to  Sir  W*'s  recollection  the 
hopeless  state  in  which  the  learned  bad  left  this  inscription.  Of  part  of 
Barthelemy's  version  Sir  W.  says  it  **  cannot  be  read  here  without 
destroying  the  syntax." — Of  Bayer,  "can  this  be  reconciled  to  syntax? 
I  have  nothing  to  offer  but  con  jecture.'^  "  Most  certainly,  we  must 
either  admit  (^^^2  for  ^2  and  >i{C^  for  Jt^)  or  give  up  the  inscription 
as  inexplicable.  The  ^2  VI  of  Barthelemy  will  not  construe  at  all 
— Swinton's  12  \I2  labors  under  the  same  disadvantage ;  and  if  we 
supply  two  jods,  we  quit  the  inscription  which  has  them  not.''  Un- 
der circumstances  so  desperate,  which  had  foiled  several  professors, 
men  of  the  greatest  learhinis  I  had  not  the  vanity  to  expect  complete 
success  at 'a  single  effort;  and  if  there  should  be  found  imperfections 
hi  my  version,  after  all,  as  I  expected,  1  depend  on  experiencing  the 
same  candor  as  was  exercised  toward  Barthelemy,  Bayer,  and-  Swin- 
ton.  lliis  dependance  I  find  Already  happily  reali^sed;  and  I 
sincerely  thank  Sir  W.  D.  for  his  having  said,  as  nmch  as  he  can  "  in 
£ivor  of  the  hypothesis  of  £.  C"  his  kindness  commands  my  further, 
attention. 

I  shall  take  Sir  W.'s  objections  in  their  order. 

1.  I  have,  in  my  time,  had  a  variety  of  Tyrian  medals  through  my 
hands,  and  I  have  been  praised  by  Bartlielemy  for  my  close  investiga- 
tion of  letters  on  medals,  generally ;  yet  I  never  discovered  any  traces 
of  such  final  Aleph  as  Sir  W.  supposes : — nor  has  an  instance  of  it 
been  produced,  so  far  as  I  know.  It  would,  therefore,  I  think,  be 
extremely  hazardou;^,  to  allow  the  present  to  be  the^r«^  acknow- 
ledged instance.  I  admit  that  the  emphatic  21  is  sometimes,  perhaps 
frequently,  final  in  the  Hebrew ;  and  therefore,  that  the  ^^  might  be 
so  in  Syriac ;  but  this  inscription  is  not  a  reading  sutficiently  clear  to 
be  admitted  as  decisive  of  the  fact. 

2.  The  difference  between  the  mem  and  the  shin  being  chiefly  the 
length  of  a  stroke,  which  varies  in  length  in  almost  every  character, 
I  used  my  best  judgment  in  deterniiniag  which  letter  most  appropriately 
suited  the  place  and  construction;  and  supposing  those  with  thk 
shorter  (or  longer)  Hmb  to  be  fixed  to  each  letter  respectively,  I  did 
not  think  myself  chargeable  with  attributing  the  power  of  m,  and  sh^ 
to  cne  letter :  I  carefully  gave  to  those  of  one  description  the  power 
of  fit ;  and  those  of  the  other  description  the  power  of  sh, 

3.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  dbtinctkMi  of  dakih^from 
reah.  Taking  the  inscription  No.  1.  p.  54.  for  the  example,  I  say 
the  two  last  characters  in  the  first  line,  more  nearly  resemble  each 
other,  than  they  do  the  last  character  in  the  second  line,  which  stands 
immediately  u;ider  them :  the  first  of  these  being  a^  dalHh,  by  uni* 
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versal  admissioD ;  the  second  is  so  likewise^  by  closeness  of  resem- 
blance. 

4.  I  beg  leave  to  thank  Sir  W.  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  re-con- 
sidering the  interpretation  I  had  given  to  1D^^ :  I  have  since  conjec- 
tured that  the  ^hole  first  line  should  be  formed  of  titles,  or  attributes, 
of  the  deity  honored.    Amen  may  mean  the  stable^  umhakeable,  con-- 
$tant  deity :  but«  on  weighing  the  general  purport  of  the  inscription, 
a  sense  including  somewhat  of  affection  seems  to  be  desirable.     In 
Esther  ii.   7.  this  noun  imports  a  foster  fkther,  guardian,  prochain 
ami,  or  patron : — and  if  we  take  it  here  as  denoting  a  patron,  ox 
eoHservatar,  the  acceptation  will  not  appear  misplaced.      Compare 
also,  for  this  idea.  Numb.  xi.  12.     2  Kings  x.  1 — 5.     Isaiah  xlix.  23. 
I  feel  myself  called  on  to  defend  the  sense  .1  had  given  to  *in« 
This  word  is  usually  supposed  to  imply  a  relationship  between  the 
persons  by  whom  and  of  whom  it  is  used ;    as  ''  my  love  /'  *'  his 
uncle," &c.;  but  this  has  exceptions  :  f^r instance,  Isaiah  v.  !•  ''Now 
will  I  sing  to  my  well-belwed  ^TT  a  song  of  my  beloved  nil 
touching  his  vineyard.''    It  is  clear  that  the  prophet  means  God ;  to 
whom  relationship  by  blood,  or  affection  in  reference  to  sex  does  not 
apply: — and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  servant  of  Melkarr 
thus  should  not  direct  to  his  God,  in  this  inscription,  similar  lan- 
guage with  that  directed  by  the  Hebrew  prophet  to  his  God.    Fur- 
ther, we  read  1  Chron.  xxvii.  32.  of  Jonathan,  David's  father's  bro- 
ther," i.e.  uncle  m  "fll;  but.  we  nowhere  read  that  David's  father 
had  any  brother ;  nor,  though  -the  names  of  Jesse's  children  are  re- 
gistered, can  we  trace  any  family  connexions,  which  may  justify  this 
character  of  uncle ;  although  every  one  so  nearly  related  to  David,  a 
person  uncommonly  remarkable,  in  every  view,    would,  we  might 
say  must,  have  been  recorded.     Read  *'  Jonathan,  David's  favorite,*' 
or  a  person  whmn  he  loved.    It  is  unlucky  for  this  argument  that 
now  the  term  love  is  restricted    to  affection    between  the  sexes:  it 
was  not  so  in  Elizabeth'sr  days ;  and  the  term  In  scripture,  and  in 
Shakespear,  does  not  always  imply  that  affection.    We  have  another 
passage,  2  Kings  xxiv.  17«  hi  which  it  may  deserve  inquiry  whether 
the  term  dud  does  necessarily  mean  uncle  ;  for  the  Chronicles  say,  Ze- 
dekiah  was  the  brother  of  his  predecessor.    "  And  tlie  king  of  Baby-» 
Ion  made   Mattaniah^   his  father*8  brother,  king  in  his  stead,    and 
changed  his  name  to  Zedekiah." — May  we  read  "  The  king  of  Baby- 
lon made  his  favorite^* — a  person  to  whom  he  had,  as  we  say,  taken 
a  liking^'*'  king  V*    Certain  it  is,  that  Zedekiah*s  rebellion  against  the 
king  of  Babylon  seems  to  be  charged  on  him  as  a  distinguished  crime,  i 

2  Chron.  xxxvi.  13;    and  that  Nebuchadnezzar  retained  so   much  ' 

regard  for  him  after  his  revolt,  as  to  save  his  life.  On  the  whole,  it 
ai^pear?  that  Dud  may  import  the  object  of  affection,  without  regard 
to  sex,  and  even  as  addressed  to  divinity  ;  why  not  object  of  love  as 
well  as  inject  of  veneration,  or  of  fearl  I  would,  therefore,  take 
Baal,  in  diis  inscription,  to  import  sovereign  Lord  of  the  city,  or 
f»ob)ic  eommunity,  of  Tyre;  Amen  to  denote  protector,  or  conserva" 
tor  of  persons  (analogous  to  the  Jupiter  Conservator  of  the  Romans) 
cspeciaHy  of  hit  votaries ;  and  Dud  as  a  title  ioiplying  the  fit  and 
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proper  object  of  affection  or  affectionate  regard.  This  removes,  I 
think  completely,  the  harshness  of  construction  to  which  Sir  W.  D. 
objects;  and  of  which  I  had  been  sensible,  though  unacquainted 
with  any  mode  of  avoiding:  it. 

5.  I  come  now  to  Sir  W.'s  objection  to  the  term  otherwise.  We 
have  a  few,  and  but  few,  persons  witli  double  names  recorded  in  the 
liebrew  Scriptures ;  but  not  one  man  that  I  recollect,  who  has  ttoo 
names  of  the  same  import.  What  the  Hebrew  does  not  furnish,  we 
may  possibly,  however,  tind  an  approach  to  in  the  Greek.  In  Act* 
xiii.  y.  SaCAof  Ss,  6  KAl  TlavXc^s,  **then  Saul,  who  a^d  Paul,  Jllled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c"  A  mere  English  reader  might  easily  be  de- 
ceived into  the  fancy  that  two  persons  were  intended  here ;  but  the  mean* 
ing  is — *'  Saul,  otherwise  called  Paul,"  although  xa)  has  the 
usual  iiuport  of  "  and,*'  These  names,  it  will  be  observed,  are  of 
the  same  signification,  and  the  original  readers  of  the  work  could 
make  no  mistake. 

The  most  applicable,  though  imperfect  instance,  yet  not  Hebrew, 
that  I  know,  is  tliat  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  called  by  the  Orientals  gene- 
rally, Bakht-al'V ASS Aisi,  (or,  Baal-adon-assar?)  each  name,  though 
mutable  in  its  first  syllable,  implies  'M he  exalted  lord  of .  splendor," 
but  6ne  appellation  refers  to  the  God  Neoo— the  other  to  the  God 
Baal;  who  equally  terminated  in  the  sun,  by  the  idol,  or  image. 
Now,  I  conceive  that  had  this  stood  in  Hebrew  Nebock-adon-assar  *\ 
Baal-adon-assar,  it  would  have  expressed  the  same  person  under  two 
names  of  the  same  import ;  and  the  1  might  have  been  rendered 
•*'  otherwise  called,"  accurately  enough.  This  is  independent  of  the 
proposition  that  the  *)  in  very  many  passages  takes  the  import  of  or. 
We  trace  in  the  LXX.  several  names  of  places,  where  it  would  be 
very  convenient  to  render  the  ^  or  ;  implying  the  early  and  later  name 
of  the  same  place:  they  stand  in  our  public  translation  as  two 
places. 

Is  it  possible  that  this  *)  should  be  the  remains  or  representative 
of  Nin  ?  We  have  a  feminine  instance  resembling  this,  in  the  name 
of  £sther  (chap.  ii.  7.)  "^/IDi^  KVT  HDin  Hadassa  who  is  Esther : 
these  names  being  of  similar  intention ;  one  signifying — '*  the  myrtle,** 
from  the  Hebrew ; — the  other,  "  the  green  myrtle'^  from   the  Arabic 

'.       t  or  according  to   Hiller,  the  dark-colored,  or  black,   myrtle, 

.V        I     But  in  the  case  of  Daniel,  as  his   two  names   were  of 

]  different  significations,  they  are  separated  as  it  were  purposely,   by 

'  words  at  lengthy  lltt^lWDbl  tUS^  H  ^K^JT  "  Daniel  whose  name  was 

Belteshazzar.*'       Perhaps  your   learned  correspondent   may  furnish 

other  instances,  though  they  have  not  occurred  to  me.    The  usage, 

if  it  were  one,  is  deserving  of  notice. 

It  remains  that  we  examine  the  names  of  tl^is  servant  of  Melkar- 
tlius.  1.  ObedAssAR,  2.  Achi assau.  Obed  is  usually  translated 
servant,  but  rather  signifies  bondman,  and .  is  opposed  to  *lDt£^  which 
implies  a  servant  who  works  for  wages:  this  name,  then,  denotes 
"the  bondman  of  Assar;''   and  precisely  the   same  is  denoted  by 
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'"  Achiassar/'  I  know  that  generally  ^^At  is  rendered  brother;  but 
it  cannot  be  so  rendered  in  all  cases  :  as  for  instance  ;  Acwi-noam  the 
wife  of  Saul,  I  Sam.  xiv.  50 ;  and  another,  the  wife  of  David,  chap. 
XXV.  43.  xxvii.  3.  these,  being  women,  could  not  possibly  be  named 
•*  the  brother  oi  delight ;''  but  "  the  bond  of  delight,"  is  expressive 
of  a  lovely  female,  while  it  is  also  a  true  Orientalism.  The  Arabs 
use  the  term  in  this  sense,  at  this  day  ;  so  Schultens  renders,  **  vinxit, 
vincieudo  nexuit.''  The  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic,  then,  may  justify 
the  Phoenician ;  and  the  fact  that  the  names  Obedassar  and  Achia^sar 
are  of  the  same  import  is  convertible  into  no  weak  argument  that  they 
describe  the  same  person : — add,  further,  that  if  they  described  two 
persons,  we  should  have  had  some  hint  of  it  in  the  plural  form  of 
some  following  word,  as  lOl^,  or  &c. 

6.  As  Ihe  vau  is  sometimes  omitted,  by  Sir  W'.s  confession,  this 
objection  may  be  passed  over. 

7.  Sir  W.  objects  to  my  "  with,"'  inserted  merely  to  preserve 
somewhat  of  an  English  connexion :  omit  it ;  the  sense  is  the  same. 
''The  nominatives  absolute  are  rather  unusual;"  but  so  are  lapidary 
inscriptions  in  Hebrew.  We  all  know  that  lapidary  Latin  is  some- 
times teazing  enough  to  construe  precisely;  though  we  discern  the 
general  information  it  communicates.  Phoenician  Hebrew,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  demands,  at  least,  equal  favor. 

8.  Sir  W.  objects  to  my  "  who,"  inserted  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
**  Melkarth^"  as  Sir  W.  and  Boyer  have  done:  exclude  it;  provided 
Melkarth  be  the  admitted  reference  of  the  term  used. 

I  have  no  objection  to  give  the  particle  D  the  sense  of  n3  Thus, 
or  vj  therefore,  or  inasmuch  as ;  or  simply  as  or  any  better  selected 
sense  ;  for  the  difficultv  is  selection,  "  Thus  he  heard  their  voice,"  or 
**  then  he  heard  their  voice,'^  would  suit  my  purpose  admirably. 

**  Ma^  he  continue  to  bless  them  r  The  sense  of  "  continuing  to 
bless"  may  possibly  *demand  a  few  words  by  way  of  support.  1  shall 
adduce  an  instance  or  two  from  the  book  of  Job.  Job  i.  5.  Job 
said,  "  It  may  be  that  my  sons  have  sinned,  nor  continued  to  bless 
God  in  their  hearts."  Verse  11.  "Put  forth  thine  hand  now,  and 
touch  all  that  he  hath,  will  he  then,  indeed,  continue  to  bless  thee  V 
Verse  21.  " The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  conti- 
nually blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  Alexandrine  copy 
and  Aldus  add,  "  for  ever  and  ever,"  el^  rovg  aiujyot^.  Chap.  ii.  9* 
His  wife  said,  "  Dost  thou  still  retain  thine  integrity  1  Continue  bless- 
ing God ;  and  dying." 

In  the  dfaan^e  of  curse  into  bless,  which  beyond  all  doubt  is  the 
true  import  of  "y^^  I  agree  with  Mr.  Good,  whose  elaborate  version 
of  Job  is  now  in  my  hands.  The  sense  of  continuance  he  will  dis- 
cern as  soon  as  it  is  suggested  to  him. 

I  fear.  Sir,  that  Sir  W.  D.  must  be  in  some  sense  answerable  for 
the  length  of  this  paper :  I  shall  be  happy  to  find  that  it  gives  him 
any  satisfaction;  and  that  it  contributes  to  throw  light  on  a  subject 
so  recondite:  if  but  (me  step  be  gained,  that  may  lead  in  time  to 
real  learning* 
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The  iDscriptioiif  thu»  revifiedf  woald  read  id  its  simplest  fomit 

To  onr  Lord  Melkarthns,  Sovereign  Divinity  of  Tyre, 

Conservator^  to  whom  love  is  due ;  i.  e.  biUv^ : 
his  servant  Obedassar,  als«  ^lled  Achiassar, 
safely  preserved,  a  second  time ; 
Benassar,  safely  preserved,  son  of  Obedassar ; 
As  He  CMelkarihus)  heard  their  voice. 
May  he  continue  to  bless  them ! 

Whether  the  conjecture  that  Obedassar  was  priest  of  Melkarthus  is 
ttrengtheued  or*  weakened  by  this  revision^  must  be  left  with  your 
readers.  ^The  mention  of  ''  safe  preservation'^  certainly  implies  some 
danger  run ;  it  could  hardly  be  a  simple  voyage  from  Tyre  to  Malta ; 
but  if  it  was  from  Malta  to  any  great  distance,  as  Britain,  then  though 
these  persons  had  not  suffered  shipwreck,  they  might  properly  enough 
consecrate  this  votive  memorial-tablet :  but,  if  they  had  suffered 
shipwreck,  though  in  a  short  voyage,  they  might  piously  record  this 
inscription  in  a  public  place,  or  in  more  than  one,  in  proof  of  their 
gratitude. 

ED.  CALM. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

X  trouble  you  with  a  few  observations  on  a  passage,  in  the  general 
Preface  to  Dr.  Holmes's  celebrated  Collation  of  the  Septuagint,  rela- 
tive to  the  Syriac  Version. 

The  great  merit  of  that  elaborate  work,  which  its  indefatigable  au- 
thor prosecuted  to  the  very  close  of  his  life  with  equal  talent  and  assi- 
duity, and  which  is  so  ably  continued  by  his  learned  successor,  is 
universally  acknowledged.  Apprehensive,  however,  from  the  concise 
style  in  which  the  general  Preface  is  drawn  up,  that  erroneous  con- 
ceptions may  be  entertained  upon  the  subject  of  the  Syriac  Version 
which  has  been  collated,  I  take  the  liberty  of  correcting  upon  this 
particular  point,  what  otherwise  appears  to  me  almost  unavoidable, 
public  misapprehension. 

Having  spoken  of  the  Italic  and  Coptic  versions.  Dr.  Holmes  thus 
proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  Syriac :  "  Versianem  Syriacam  i 
Graco  textu  Hexaplari  confectam  fuisse,  nemo,  quantum  video,  dene-- 
gavit ;  sed  quo  auctore,  et  quo  »vo  facta  fuerit,  est  controversa  res. 
De  hoc  argumento  consuli  possunt  Assemanus,  CI.  Brunsius  in  Reper- 
torio,  De  Rossi  in  specimine  Versionis  Hexaplaris,  et  alii.  Bar  He- 
braeus  ab  Assemano,  Brunsio,  Bugati  ad  Danielero,  citatus  plan^  tes- 
tatur ;  Testamentum  rerd  tetus  Septu&gintaviraie  Paulus  Epise^us 
Tela  Mauzakt  es  Graco  in  Syriacum  vertit,  Atque  hoc  testimoDiim 
Sugati  loco  citato  in  multis  iUustrat  et  urget. 
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**  Codex  huju$  versionis,  libros  Scripturae  Sacrae  historicos  com- 
plexus,  erat  olim  pen^s  MariUTn,  ^t  ex  eo  Josua  lihrum  edldit,  De 
Codice  Bibliothecae  olim  Regise  Parisiis,  librum  quartum  Regum  et 
Danielem  in  hdc  versione  complexo,  admonuit,  et  lectiones  ejus  multas 
protulit  CI.  Brunsius  in  Repertorii  loco  citato.  Denique  ex  Codice 
Bibliothecae  Ambrosianae  Psalmos  et  Danielem  in  h^c  versione  jam 
edidit  CI.  Bugati  h  Doctoribus  Collegii  Arabrosiani,  et  properat  nunc 
ad  edendos  prophetas  quoque,  in  eodem  codice  conservatosb  Quod 
Ter6  attinet  ad  versionem  Syriacam  Pentateuchi,  istius  aliqua  fragmenta 
ejpprimit  Arabice  Horreum  Bar-Hebrai  ineditum  in  Codice  quodam 
Bodleiano.     Haec  erg6  fragmenta  contuiinius.'' 

Now  it  is  well  known,  that  there  is  a  Syriac  version,  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  has  always  been  in  constant  use  among 
the  Syrians,  which  has  been  published  in  the  Paris  and  London  Poly- 
glotts,  and  which  is  denominated  the  Peshito  or  simplex  versio.  This, 
it  is  evident,  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  Dr.  Holmes ;  because  he 
refers  to  Critics,  who  are  discussing  the  existence  of  a  very  different 
version,  one,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Paulus,  Bishop 
ofTela^  and  which  perhaps,  as  a  whole,  is  not  now  extant.  Besides, 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  Dr.  Holmes's  acquirements  and  research, 
to  have  stated,  that  no  one  ever  denied,  what  certainly  no  one  ever 
asserted,  the  conformity  of  the  Peshito  with  the  Septuagint,  because  it 
has  always  been  considered  as  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew.  To  the 
words  therefore,  Versumem  Syriacam  e  Graco  textu  Hexaplari  confee- 
tarn  fuisse,  nemo  denegavit^  we  must  necessarily  affix  the  following 
meaning,  that  there  is  a  Syriac  version  made  from  the  Greek  text  of  t& 
Hexapla  no  one  has  denied;  a  meaning  in  perfect  coincidence  with  the 
context. 

As  an  entire  work,  I  liave  remarked,  the  version  of  Paulus  probably 
nowhere  exists.  A  Manuscript,  however,  of  a  Syriac  version,  evi- 
dently translated  from  the  Septuagint,  containing  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  with  those  of  Judith  and  Tobias,  and  also  with 
a  considerable  part  of  Deuteronomy,  was  once  in  the  possession  of 
Marius,  a  critic  of  no  mean  eminence  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This 
has  since  disappeared ;  but  Marius  has  previously  used  it  as  the  pole- 
star  of  his  criticism  in  his  emendations  of  the  text  of  Joshua.  Dr. 
Holmes  indeed  observes,  that  from  this  he  published  the  book  of 
Joshua,  **  ex  eo  Josuae  librum  edidit  ;*^  but  that  intelligent  writer, 
who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  given  an  account  of  a  book  which  he 
had  never  seen,  could  only  have  meant  by  such  a  mode  of  expressiocv 
that  Marius  published  a  Greek  text  of  Joshua  in  exact  conformity  untk 
his  Syriac  manuscript.  And  this  has  been  the  constant  representation 
of  critics,  when  alluding  to  Marius's  Joshua,  from  the  days  of  Walton 
to  the  present  period.  Walton,  in  the  prolegomena  of  the  London 
Polyglott,  remarks,  •*  Ex  hoc  codice  Syriaco,  qui  ipsissima  Origenis 
Hexapla  refercbat,  librum  Joswff  edidit  Marius,  et  asteriscos  omnes 
atque  obelos  lemniscos  etiam  et  hypolemniscos  apposuit,  et  onmia 
qukm  accuratissimi  correxit;   ut,'   demtis  asteriscis,  versionem  Gra^ 

^i     ■■'■■■  I ■  '  ' '     '  "      "  ■>■         I    I       !■  »  I  ■  —  ' I  ■■»■ 

'  What  Walton  meant  by  demtis  asteriscis  will  be  easily  understood  by  recur* 
pug  to  the  SSd  section  of  the  same  Prolegomenon,  in  which  he  sayi,  **  Idem 
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cam,  gna  in  Hexaplis  extabat,  exacts  repraseniaret,"    De  versloni- 
bus  Graecis  Sec.  42.     From  this  passage  then   it  appears,  that  Bishop 
Walton  (whose  very  expressions,  ex  hoc  codice  iibrum  Josuaedidit,  Dr. 
Holmes  adopts)  contemplated  the  Greek  text  of  Marius  as  a  precise 
representation  of  Origen's  Hexapla,  by  being  in  all  points  made  con- 
formable with,  and  very  carefully  corrected  by,  the  Syriac  version 
under  consideration.      Such  was  the  opinion  of  .Walton ;    and  the 
stream  of  criticism,    I  believe,  has  since  uniformly  flowed  in  the  same 
channel.     Its  accuracy,  however,  I  confess,  appears  to  me  more  than 
problematical.   For  I  apprehend   that  the  object  of  Marius  was  simply 
to  give  a  critical  Greek  text,  approaching. indeed  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  Hexapla,  but  not  solely,  although  generally,  conformable  with 
his  Syriac  version.     And  also,  that  not  even  his  asterisks  to  point  out 
additions  made  to  the  septuagint  in  order  to  supply  its  deficiencies,  or 
his  Obeli  to  indicate  its  redundance,  w  lien  compared  with  the  Hebrew, 
were  uniformly  regulated  by  the  same  version.     In  proof  of  my  asser- 
tion, I  will  quote,  a  passage  from  the  Dedication  of  his  work,  in 
which  he  thus  expresses  the  object  in  his  view.     "  Ego  igitur  in  Josu&, 
et  menda  omnia,  quoad  ejus  k  me  fieri  potuit,  in  tant^  pravitatis  ve- 
tustate,    correxi  et  asteriscos  obeliscosque  suis   locis  restitui.     In  ea 
autem  correctione  emendationeque,  cum  aliorum  vetusiissimorum  co- 
dicum,  et  prsesertim  ejus,  ,qui  in  Vaticana  bibfiotheca  habetur,  fidem 
sum  secutus,  turn  interpretem  Syrum  ubique  auctorem  certissimum 
habui."  p.  6.     Here  he  represents  his  object  to  be,  a  general  correc- 
tion and  emendation  of  the  text,  and  his  means  of  effecting  that  object 
twofold  ;  first,  by  the  collation  of  manuscri])ts,  particularly  the  Vati- 
can, and  secondly,  by  a  reference  to  his  Syriac  version,  which  he 
considers  as  his  surest,  but  not  his  only  guide.    That  he '  did  not 
always  adopt  the  readings  of  the  Syriac  is  apparent  in  chap.  i.  v.  S. 
where  the  w^rd  evo^ujosis  occurs  in  his  text.     Upon  this  word  he  has 
the  following  note :    "  Pro  evMasis  reddidit  Syms  primam  personam 
,ivoSw(ruj,  sed  ei  non  assentiuntur  alia  exempla."  p.  125.     He  therefore 
rejects  the  Syriac  reading.     So  also,  c.  xiii.  v.  27.  where  the  word 
evsy^sK,  is  found  in  his  text.   His  note  is  :  "  Pro  fvo-jxex  scribendum  est 
SveiLSK,  ut  habent  Complutenses,  aut  diviso  verbo  bv  i^ey.  ut  babet 
Hebraicum,  aut  denique  xa)  ijxsx  ut  legit  Syrus.     Est  autem  cjxgx 
Hebraeis  vallis  aut  planities^  et  sic  reddidit  hunc  locum  Aquilas  atque 
Symmachus  et  etiani  L^tinus.    Quia  autem  mentio  loci  evsi^tK  est  apud 
Eusebium,  libro  de  locis  Hebraicis,  ideo  censeo  sic  esse  scribendumJ* 
p.  140.     Nor  is  my  other  position,  viz.  that  he  was  not  always  de- 
termined by  his  Syriac  version  in  the  placing  of  his  Asterisks  and 
Obeli,  less  difficult  of  proof.     In  c.  i.  v.  9.  occurs  the  subsequent 
observation.     **  Scribunt  Complutenses  hI^  itivra,  roVoy  oi  ixv  leo^eiji. 

Origenes,  cum  omnium  noD  esset  magna  hsec  Tolamina  (viz.  Hexap.)  comparare, 
aliam  editionem  elaboravit,  solias  versionis  Sept  cut  asteriscos  et  obelas  aj^pasuit." 
But  Monttaocon,  in  the  praBliminaria  to  his  edition  of  tlie  Hexapla,  refutes  the 
-supposition  that  these  marks  did  not  occur  in  the  Hexapla.  **•  Hsec,"  he 
remarks,  *'  ad  verbum  retniimos  contra  qaosdam  nuperos,  qui  existimant  notas 
iilas  Obeloram  et  Asteriscomm  non  in  editione  <rwy  9  Hexa^ri  positas  fuisse 
ab  Origene,  sed  in  alia  aeorsim  adomata"  p.  38. 
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Sed  quando  verbura  totcov  neque  ttebreeum  habet,  neque  alii  honi 
libri,  nihil  muto.  Si  quis  tameii  adscribendutn  putet,  is  notet  obelisco/' 
p.  126.  To  tLis  I  shall  only  add  one  quotation  more,  which,  I  trust, 
will  be  deemed  decisive/  In  his  text,  c.  iv.  v.  7.  be  prints  the  words 
6  'U^Sayo^  iroratiMO^,  the  latter  of  which  words  he  marks  with  an  Obe- 
lus, as  not  being  found  in  the  Hebrew ;  and  thus  remarks  upon  it  in 
his  Annotations :  "  Scribe  xx)  <n)  SriXcoa-eis,  habeatque  pronomen  obe- 
lum  apposilum.  Eadeui  nota  scribatur  quoque  apud  participium 
Xfiywv,  et  ulterius  apud  namen  itoraiJios,  quod  nomen  tamen  d  S^ro 
non  est  tectum.*'  p.  1 23. 

But  there  is  another  paragraph  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Dr. 
Holmes,  which  seems  to  require  a  little  correction  as  well  as  elucida- 
tion ;  I  mean  the  concluding  one,  referring  to  the  Horreum  Mysteri- 
oruni  of  Bar-Hebr%us,  viz.  "  Quod  ver6  attinet  ad  versionem  Syria- 
cam  Peiitateuclii,  i^tius  aliqua  fragmenta  exprimit  Arabic^  Horreum 
B^r-Hebriei  ineditura  in  Codrce  quodam  Bodleiano/'  The  w^ord 
Arabic^,  I  presume,  must  have  been  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen  for  Sj/riacK 
It  is  indeed  true  that  this  work  is  extant  in  Arabic,  as  well  as  Syriae, 
because  Asseman  remarks,  that  both  Hottinger  and  Renaudot  cite  it 
under  its  Arabic  title,  the  latter  of  whom,  he  adds,  ^'  testatur  hoc  opus 
extare  in  Biblioth.  MediceA  Arabic^  Charactere  Syriaco/^  Bibliotheca 
Orientalis,  V.  11.  p.^277.  And  we  know  that  Bar-Hebraeus  wrote 
some  of  his  .works  in  both  languages.  But  the  copy  referred  to  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  is  indisputably  Si/riac,  and  not  Arabic,  so  that  here 
Arabice  should  be  considered  as  an  error  of  the  press,  or  as  an  error 
imputable  to  the  haste  of  transcription,  and  inadvertently  printed. 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  particular  version  thus  collated, 
and  described  under  the  title  of  S'yrus  in  Harrea  Bar-Hfb.  and  as 
Syrus  apud  Bar-Heb,,  the  learned  editor  seems  to  have  contemplated 
it,  certainly  as  a  Syriac  version  translatecT  from  the  Septuagint,  and 
probably  as  the  identical  version  before  alluded  to,  which  was  ascribed 
to  Paulus,  Bishop  of  Tela.  With  submission,  however,  to  authority 
whicti  I  cannot  but  highly  respect,  I  must  confess  that  it  appears  to 
me  ill  nb  other  light  than  as  the  version  of  Bar-Hebraus  himself,  who, 
writing  in  Syriac,  rendered  the  Septuagint  into  that  language,  precisely 
as  he  did  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion.  This, 
I  think,  is  evident  from  the  Preface  to  the  Horreum  Mysterioruni, 
(a  critical  commentary  on  the  whole  bible)  in  which  Bar-Hebraeus  states 
that  he  takes  the  Peshito  for  his  text,  because  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
every  Syrian ;  but  that  he  gives  extracts  "  from  the  Greek,  that  is, 
from  the  version  of  the  Septuagint/*  by  way  of  confirmation  ;  but  from 
the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Tiieodotion,  as  also  from 
the  Pentapla  and  Hexapla  by  way  of  elucidation  only,  not  of  confirma- 
tion. Accordingly  the  word  J^a»  i.  e.  the  Greek,  which  is  written  iu 
red  ink  to  catch  the  eye,  perpetually  occurs  either  at  full  length  or  ab- 
breviated. Thus  in  his  coipment  on  the  phrase  "  without  form  and 
void,"  Genesis  c.  i.  v.  2.  after  giving  the  reading  of  Peshito  he  adds, 
)AioZ>D  Uo  jA»2-UA)o  y  Z.001  ouA-j  U^cu  I  e.  "  in  the  Greek,  was 
invisible  and  unadorned,"  which  corresponds  with  the  text  in  the 
Common  edition  of  the  Septuaguit,  TJ*y  do^xros  ncCi  axaraoTceuctirra;.  He 
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then  also  subjoins  in  Syriac^  the  readings  of  Aquila,  Symmaehiuiy 
and  Theodotion,  whose  respective  names  are  written  at  the  head  of  each 
reference  with  red  ink  in  Syriac  characters.  Now,  as  he  confessedly 
translated,  himself,  the  Greek  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodo- 
tion,  into  Syriac,  for  the  purposes  of  hb  Commentary,  it  seems 
probable  that  he  translated,  himself  also,  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint, 
particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  he  makes  the  phrases,  the  Greek 
and  the  Septtuigint,  synonymous. 

The  question,  upon  which  I  take  tlie  liberty  of  differing  from  Dr, 
Holmes,  is  certainly  one  of  some  importance  to  the  text  of  the  $e|>- 
tuagint ;  because,  if  Bar-Hebraeus  used  a  Syriac  translation  of  the 
Septuagint  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century,  which 
is  the  date  affixed  by  Marius  to  his  Syriac  version,  the  readings  col- 
lected from  the  Horreum  Mysteriorum  will  be  of  infinitely  greater 
value,  than  if  Bar-Hebrseus  translated,  himself,  from  a  common  cc^y  of 
the  Septuagint  in  his  own  days,  viz.  in  the  thirteenth  century.  I 
wish  I  could  persuade  myself  that  Dr.  Holmes's  conjecture  is  the  most 
correct. 

I  should  perhaps  add,  that  the  above  reference  to  Genesis  i.  2.  in 
Bar«Hebraeus  is  not  made  by  Dr.  Holmes ;  and  that  very  properly ; 
because  it  furnishes  no  various  reading.  The  first  reference,  which  I 
have  observed  in  the  Collation  is  Genesis  iii.  20.  where  it  is  said» 
"ZujyjD  Evam  in  Bar-Hebr."  A  reference,  however,  which,  like  the 
former,  should  not  have  been  made  for  the  very  same  reason.  Bar- 
Hebneus  quotes  this  passage  in  the  Peshito  thus :  *'  and  Adam  called 
his  wife's  name  ]pJ'  adding  L^  \s^o*9  that  is,  **  in  the  Greeks  Life,*^ 
the  precise  translation  of  Zwr^  in  the  common  text  of  the  Septuagint* 
Besides,  how  can  ]«a#  which  signifies  /t/f,  be  correctly  rendered 
Evami 

The  Horreum  Mysteriorum,  as  Dr.  Holmes  remarks,  has  never  been 
published.  Asseman,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Orientalise  gives  an  extract 
or  two  from  its  Preface,  relative  to  the  different  Syriac  versions.  The 
first  part  indeed  of  this  Preface  is  wholly  unimportant,  containinfi[  only 
a  poetical  invocation  and  introduction  in  rhyme,  which  thus^ooH 
mences :  *'  To  Thee,  who  hast  elevated  the  earth  above  the  waters — 
And  who  hast 'restrained  the  waters  above  the  skies — Every  knee  shall 
bend,  &c.''  But  as  the  latter  and  principal  part  of  it  gives  the  besi 
account  extant,  although  a  brief  one,  of  the  versions  alluded  to,  I 
subjoin  it  in  an  English  translation.  "  Because  the  Peshito,"  he  re* 
marks,  **  which  coincides  with  the  Hebrew,  is  in  the  hands  of  everv 
Syrian,  I  have  used  it  as  the  foundation  of  my  commentary,  although 
a  tottering  one ;  and  from  the  version  of  the  Greek,  that  is  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint, have  made  many  extracts  in  confirmation  of  it,  and  have  also 
quoted  from  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  the  Pentapla,  and 
Hexapla,  not  indeed  by  way  of  confirmation^  but  only  for  the  sake  of 
elucidation.  Respecting  tins  Syriac  version  there  are  three  opinions. 
The  first  is,  that  it  was  translated  in  the  days  of  the  kings  Solomon 
and  Hiram :  the  second,  that  Asa  the  priest,  when  he  was  sent  from 
Assyria  to  Samaria,  made  the  translation :  and  the  third,  that  the  ver« 
sion  was  not  in  existence  before  th^  days  ofAdaeus  the  Apostle,  and 
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of  AbgaruSy  King  of  Edessa,  ivhen  also  the  Peshito,  or  simplei  version. 
of  the  New  Testament  was  produced.  Afterwards  this  (i.  e.  the  New 
Testameat)  was  again  translated  with  more  circumspection  in  the  city 
of  Mabug  in  the  days  of  the  pious  Philoxenus ;  and  was  collated  throe 
times  (ZaLA^\/)  in  Alexandria^  by  the  pious  Tliomas  of  Harkel  in  the 
holy  monastery  of  St.  Anthony.  With  respect  to  the  Septuagint  of  the 
Old  Testament,  that  was  translated  from  the  Greek  into  Syriae  by 
Paulus,  Bishop  of  Tela  of  Mauzalat." 

With  the  last  paragraph  the  Pre&ce  concludes,  and  the  commen- 
tary begins.  It  seems  singular,  that  the  Peshito  should  rank  so  low 
in  the  estimation  of  Bar-Hebrasus ;  but  Asseman  assigns  from  another 
work  of  the  same  author  the  grounds  of  this  depreciation,  and  defends 
it  against  them.  Vid.  Biblioth.  Orient.  V.  ii.  p.  283.  The  principal 
one  appears  to  be  the  inelegance  of  its  diction,  particularly  its  defi- 
ciencies in  omamentative  particles.  But  upon  this  principle  the  cor- 
rupt Chaldee  of  the  Gremara  in  the  Talmud  would  be  preferred  to  the 
purer  Chaldee  of  Daniel  and  Ezra. 

There  is  a  happy  critical  conjecture  of  Asseman  upon  a  passage  in 
this  Preface  worth  recording.  In  the  manuscript,  which  he  used,  the 
account  of  the  Philoxenian  version  of  the  New  Testament  seems  to 
have  been  mutilated  by  the  accidental  omission  of  some  very  effective 
words.  He  renders  it  thus :  "  It  (that  is  the  New  Testament)  was 
again  translated  more  accurately  in  the  city  of  Mabug  in  the  days  of 
the  pious  Philoxenus,  ^  the  pious  Thomas  of  Harkel  in  the  holy 
MwuLstery  of  St.  Anthony,"  Mendum  Manifestum !  he  adds :  Nam 
Philoxenus  obiit  circa  annum  Christi  520.  Thomas  vero  editionem 
suam  elaboravit  aniio  6l6,  ut  suprk  vidimus.  Bib.  Orient.  V.  li.  p.  24. 
He  then  proposes  to  restpre  the  passage,  imperfectly  perhaps  tran« 
scribed,  by  an  insertion  after  the  words  **  In  the  days  of  the  pious 
Philoxenus"  of  the  following  clause,  and  afterwards  collated  according 
to  the  copy  of  Philoxenus  himself ^  concluding  as  before,  '<  by  the 
pious  Thomas  of  Harkel,  in  the  holy  Monastery  of  St.  Anthony.''  Now 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Bodleian  manuscript  supplies  the  deficiency  of 
Asseman's,  and  exhibits  a  reading,'  not  precisely  the  same  in  words, 
but  much  to  the  same  effect,  with  the  additional  circumstance,  that  it 
was  collated  three  times,  viz.  "  and  was  collated  three  times  in  AUxr 
andria,*'  by  the  pious  Thomas  of  Harkel,  &c. 

Bat  I  have  principally  quoted  the  precedmg  Preface  in  order  In 
confirm  what  I  have  previously  remarked,  that,  when  Bar-Hcbrseua 
speaks  of  his  extracts  from  the  Septuagint,  he  seems  to  represent  bim^ 
self  as  occasionally  translating  from  that,  in  the  same  manner  as  from 
the  other  Greek  versions.  And  let  it  J>e  observed,  that  he  does  not 
even  mention  the  version  of  Paulus,  until  the  close  of  his  Preface, 
w)ben  he  barely  notices  it,  without  either  censure  or  commendation. 

'  The  mdiog  proposed  by  Asseman  is  9i^>  \*^\  ^  Z^u?\L\  ^po 
SDiUustLJO^tSi'     That  which  is  fbpnd  in  the  Bodleian  MS,  is      Z^A^iljc^ 
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For  the  fidelity  of  the  translation,  unless  he  had  stated  another  source 
from  which  it  was  derived,  he  must  himself,  I  conceive,  be  deemed 
responsible ;  a  responsibility  of  which  he  could  not  but  have  been 
aware,  and  would  not  have  unnecessarily  incurred.  Besides,  what 
critic  of  eminence,  anxious  to  give  the  precise  meaning  of  a  passage 
in  a  foreign  language,  would  like  to  do  it  in  any  translation  but  his 
own  ? 

By  the  preceding  remarks,  I  shall,  I  trust,  be  considered  as  rather 
solicitous  to  correct  probable  misapprehension,  than  to  expose  critical 
inaccuracies.  The  high  character  of  Dr.  Holmes's  collation  is  indis- 
putable ;  and  had  the  superstructure  simply  rested  upon  the  basis  of 
Greek  manuscripts  alone,  without  borrowing  the  feeble  support  of 
versions,  would  have  been  still  invaluable.  It  is  a  work  which  reflects 
honor  upon  its  original  compiler,  upon  his  successor  in  the  laborious 
undertaking,  and  upon  the  University  of  Oxford  in  particular^  which, 
from  its  very  birth,  adopted  and  fostered  it ;  cherishing  it,  in  spite  of 
its  occasional  frowardness,  with  all  the  fondness  of  a  parent,  and  in- 
curring no  inconsiderable  expense  in  its  nurture,  without  the  prospect 
or  perhaps  the  possibility  of  indemnification. 

I  am.  Sir,  your's,  &c. 
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So  he  drove  out  the  man ;  and  he  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
Chembinu,  and  a  flanuDg  sword  which  tnmed  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of 
the  tree  of  life. — Gen.  iii.  24. 

X  HE  Indian  Americans  have  certain  supposed  Cberubitnical  figures  in 
their  Synhedria,  and  through  a  strong  religious  principle,  dance  there 
perhaps  every  winter's  night,  always  in  a  bowing  posture,  and  frequently 
sing  Halelu-yah  Yo-He-Wah. — I  have  seen  in  several  of  the  Indian 
Synhedria  two  wbite  painted  eagles  carved  out  of  poplar  wood,  with 
their  wings  stretched  out  and  raised  five  feet  off  the  ground,  standing 
at  the  corner,  close  to  their  red  and  white  imperial  seats ;  and  on  the 
inner  side  of  each  of  the  deep-notched  pieces  of  wood,  where  the  eagles 
stand,  the  Indians  frequently  paint,  with  a  chalky  clay,  the  figure  of  a 
man  with  Buffalo  ho^ns,  and  that  of  a  Panther  with  the  same  color;  from 
which  I  conjecture,  especially  connected  with  their  other  rites  and  cus- 
tomSf  that  the  former  emblem  was  designed  to  describe  the  divine  attri- 
butes, as  that  bird  excels  the  rest  of  the  feathered  kind  in  various  supe- 
rior qualities;  and  that  the  latter  symbol  is  a  contraction  of  the  Cheru- 
bimical  figures,  the  man,  the  bull,  and  the  lion.  And  this  opinion  is 
corroborated  by  an  established  custom,  both  religious  and  martial, 
among  them,  which  obliges  them  to  paint  those  sacred  emblems  anew, 
at  the  first-fhiit  oflering,  or  the  annual  expiation  of  sins.  Every  one  of 
their  war-leaders    must  also  make  three  successful  wolfish  campaigns. 
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with  their  reputed  holy  ark,  before  he  is  admitted  to  wear  a  pair  of  a 
young  Buffalo's  horns  on  his  forehead,  or  to  sing  the  triumphal  war 
song,  and  to  dance  with  the  same  animal's  tail  sticking  up  behind  him, 
while  he  sings  Yo-He-Wah.     Adair's  American  Indiana,  p.  30. 

It  is  well  known  that  Adair  wrote  his  work  in  support  of  an  extrava- 
gant theory,  that  the  North  American  Indians  were  actually  descended 
from  the  Israelites.    We  should  therefore  be  cautious  in  admitting  his 
assertions,  unless  strengthened  by  other  accounts ;  which,  in  the  present 
instance,  establish  his  veracity.     For  the  Chevalier  de  Tonti '  informs 
tis  that  in  one  of  the  temples  dedicated  ,to  the  sun  in  Louisiana,  in 
which  particular  respect  is  paid  to  the  deity,  ^'  a  closet  is  made  in  the 
wall,  which  they  call  the  tabernacle  of  the  god.    Two  eagles  with  ex- 
tended wings  hang  in  it,  and  look  towards  the  sun'\  And  in  Picarf  s  Rel. 
Con.*  there  is  a  plate  representing  a  temple  <;ontaining  three  Chemims 
brZemims  of  the  Indians  of  Hispaniola.  The  chief  has  five  heads;  those 
of  a  Lion,  an  Eagle,  a  Stag,  a  Dog,  and  a  Serpent.  In  front  of  his  body, 
also,  another  Eagle's  head  projects.     A  Serpent  infolds  his  leg,  and  he 
bears  a  trident  in  his  right  hand.     The  two  others  have  horns,  both 
iare  human  figures,  but  one  has  the  head  and  claws  of  an  eagle.     Parkr 
hurst  considers  the  word  Chemim  to  be  plainly  taken  with  little  varia- 
tion from  D^lOti^  the  Heavens  or  what  declare  and  exhibit  the  glory  of 
God.  Ps.  1 9*  I  •  and  are,  he  apprehends,  according  to  that  of  St.  Paul,  Rom. 
1.  20.  the  created,  visible,^mblem  of  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead, 
In  conformity  with  this  opinion,  the  Spaniards,  who  were  present  at  the 
first  conquests  which  were  made  in  America,  tell  us  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Hispaniola  looked  upon  the  Chemens  or  Zemes,  as  the  messengers, 
the  agents  or  mediators  of  a  supreme,  sole,  eternal,  infinite  Almighty 
Invisible  being,  and  imagined  that  they  presided  over  the  affairs  of 
men.    Whenever  they  went  to  war,  they  used  to  fix  two  little  Chemens 
on  their  foreheads.     With  respect  to  the  reverence  due  to  the  Bull,^  so 
generally  discovered  amongst  all  nations,  and  existing  from  the  earliest 
times,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  originated  with  the  North  American  In- 
dians from  any  agricultural  or  domestic  use  to  which  the  species  might 
be  applied,  since  the  Bufialo  was  the  wild  inhabitant  of  their  woods. 
The  natural  conclusion  therefore,  is  that  it  must  have  been  derived  from 
some   more  occult  cause  connected   with  religious  worship.      And 
it  is  a  curibus  fact  that  the  East  Indians  think  it  a  great   honor,  and 
fancy  themselves  sure  of  eternal  happiness,  whenever  they  expire  with  a 
cow-tail  in  their  hands  ;^  and  Diod.  Siculus"*^  further  informs  us  that  it 
was  a  custom  among  the  Troglodytes,  when  they  were  grown  so  old  as 
to  be  unable  to  follow  their  flocks,  to  tie  themselves  to  an  Ox's  tail  and 
so  put  an  end  to  their  days. 

That  the  Cherubim  were  a  mystical  representation  of  the  divine 
Aleim,  the  Hebrew  appellation  for  the  Trinity,  and  that  this  Aleim  has 
been  invoked  and  worshipped  as  a  plurality  in  unity,  TTavri  yi,^  iv  ytitriJiiu 
xitLirei  T§la$f  yjs  Movas  d^ysi^  is,  I  thiuk,  proved  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt  by  Mr.  Parkhurst  in  his  lexicon  under  the  head  2*13  aud  in  the 


«  See  Coll.  of  Voyage?  to  the  North,  V.  5.        *  Picart  v.  3.  p.  129. 
'   Picart  v.  3^  219.    ^  Diod.  Sic.  b.  3.  c. i2.     ^  Damascias,  see  Cudworth,  p.  294. 
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more  elaborate  treatise  of  Mr.  Cudworth,  io  his  intellectual  system.' 
We  discover  amongst  the  idols  of  almost  every  nation  a  triple-formed 
deity  frequently  represented  ^ith  some  an'^d  occasionally  vidth  all  the 
characteristic  marks  of  the  Lion,  the  Hawk  and  the  Bull,  which,  we 
learn  from  Ezekiel,   1.  10.  and  10.  14.  were  essential  to  the  cherubic 
forms.    Thus,  the  symbol  of   Serapis,    who    Philarchus^  tells,  was 
that  God  who  governs  the  whole  world,  was  an  animal  with  tliree 
heads,  a  Dog's,  a  Wolf's,  and  a  Lion's,  this  last  being  in  the  centre* 
Orpheus,  according  to  Damascius,'  made  one  of  his  principles  a  Dragoa 
having  the  head  both  of  a  Bull  and  a  Lion,  and  in  the  midst  the  tace 
of  a  God  with  golden  wings   upon  his    shoulders,  and  we  have  the 
authority  of  Diodorus.  Sic^   for  paying  the  highest  attention  to  what- 
ever he  advanced  upon  the  subject  of  religious  mysteries.      Diana  was 
usually  represented  with  three  heads,  and  some  ascribe  to  her  the 
likeness  of  a  Dog,  a  Bull,  and  a  Lion;  in  her  temple  of  Olympia  she 
was  seen  as  a  winged  figure  with  the  right  side  like  a  Panther,  the  left 
like  a  Lion.'  Rodigast  a  deity  of  Lusatia  in  Germany,^  was  represented 
with  an  Ox's  head  upon  the  breast,  an  Eagle  upon  his  head,  and  a  Pike  in 
his  left  hand.  Mithras  and  Orosmasdes,  who  may  be  considered  as  the 
same  deity»are  called  the  threefold,  he  has  been  described  with  a  human 
body,  a  lion's  head,  and  four  wings  standing  on  a  Bull.  The  Sphinx  had 
a  human  head,  the  wiu^s  of  a  bird  and  the  form  of  a  Lion.    In  short* 
whether  we  examine  the  sj)^mbols  and  Idols  of  the  Scythians,   East 
Indians  or  Americans,  we  nivariably  dbcover  races  of  tlie  Lion,  the 
Bull,  and  the  Eagle,    and  that  tliese  were  not  selected  from  caprice 
or  accident  might  be  more  fully  proved  by  a  further  comparison  be« 
tween  the  Pagan  and  the  Jewish  Trinities.    But  as  it  is  the  particular 
object  of  this  article  to  illustrate  merely  the  cherubic  forms,   such 
inquiry    would    lead    to    irrelevant    details.      The     corroborating 
evidence  here  given  appears  to  substantiate  a  fact,  which  I  conceive  es- 
tablifiihes  in  the  highest  degree  the  authenticity  and  antiquity  of  the 
Bible :  for  however  sceptical  may  be  the  advocates  for  limiting  to  the 
Jewish  nation  alone  all  participation  and  knowledge  of  the  Mosai9 
,  dispensation,    such  an  accumulation  of  similarities  must  surely  be. 
heyond  tht  power  of  chance  to  effect. 
Tliere  were  Giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days.    Gen,  vi.  4. 

I  must  confess  that  were  there  no  other  grounds  for  supposing  thai 
the  term  Giants  applied  to  persons  of  a  superior  size,  I  should  feel  in* 
clined  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^g^  to  conclude  that  it  signified 
nothing  more  than  a  race  of  violent  and  lawless  people  who  were  in  the 
liabitof  committing  depredations  upon  their  more  peaceable  neighbours. 
As  the  Scriptures,  however,  in  other  places  refer  evidently  to  the  existence 
of  men  of  more  than  ordinary  stature,  and  as  the  septuagint  translates 
the  word  y^ac*  this  opinion  is  materially  weakened,  and  if  we  may 
depend  upon  the  following  accounts,  no  doubts  must  remain  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  scriptural  assertion. 

During  the  disputes  between  the  Laced8emonians  and  Tegeans,  the 
former  having  been  repeatedly  defeated,  sent  to  consult  the  Delphic 
oracle  what  particular  deity  they  had  to  appease  to  become  victorious 

«  Cudworth,  b.  1.  c.  4.        *  Cadworth,  351.        }  Cudworth,  298» 
«  Diod,  $ic.  B.  4.  c.  t.    '  Fvkhont  Lex.  351.  ^  Sam.  Grosser,  Hist,  of  Losatia 
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over  their  adversaries.  The  Pythian  assured  them  of  success  if  they 
brought  back  the  body  of  Orestes  ^son  of  Aganieninon.  The  search 
was  without  iotermission  continued,  and  the  body  was  at  length  disco* 
vered  accidentally  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Lichas.  There  happened 
at  this  time  to  be  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Tegeans,  and 
Lichas,  seeing  a  smith  at  his  forge,  observed  with  particular  curiosity 
the  process  of  working  iron.  The  man  took  notice  of  his  atten- 
tion, and  desisted  from  his  labor.  **  Stranger  of  Sparta,''  said 
he,  **  you  seem  to  admire  the  art  which  you  contemplate ;  but  how 
much  more  would  your  wonder  be  excited,  if  you  kne\i^  all  that  I 
am  able  to  communicate!  Near  this  place,  as  I  was  sinking  a  well, 
I  found  a  coffin  seven  cubits  long;  I  never  believed  that  men  were 
formerly  of  larger  dimensions  than  at  present;  but  when  I  opened 
it,  I  discovered  a  body  equal  in  length  to  the  coffin ;  I  correctly 
measured  it  and  placed  it  where  I  found  it :''  Lichas,  after  hearing 
this  relation,  was  induced  to  believe  that  this  might  be  the  body 
of  Orestes,  concerning  which  the  oracle  had  spoken.  He  accord- 
ingly returned  to  Sparta  and  related  the  matter  to  his  countrymen  ; 
who  immediately,  under*  pretence  of  some  imputed  crime,  sent  him 
into  banishment.  He  freturned  to  Tegea,  told  his  misfortune  to 
the  smith,  and  hired  of  him  the  ground.  He  resided  there  for  a 
certaui  space  of  time,  when,  digging  up  the  body,  he  collected 
the  bones,  and  returned  with  them  to  Sparta,  and  from  that  time 
the  Lacedaemonians,  in  their  contests  with  the  Tegeans,  were  attended 
with  uninterrupted  success.     Herodot.  lib.  I.  c.  £8. 

Pausanias  describes  the  bones  of  Ajax  discovered  at  Salamis  a§ 
being  of  immense  size.  He  also  relates  the  following  anecdotes 
respecting  the  existence  of  giants.  On  the  coast  of  Ionia*  near 
Miletus,  is  an  island  called  Lade,  which  is  subdivided  into  two 
smaller  islands.  One  of  these  is  denommated  Asterius,  because 
Asterius  the  son  of  Anax  was  buried  in  it.  And  Anax  was  the  sou 
of  the  earth.  The  dead  body  of  this  Asterius  was  not  less  than 
ten  cubits  in  length.  Also  that,  in  upper  Lydia,  there  was  a  city 
of  no  great  magnitude,  called  the  gates  of  Temenis.  In  this  place» 
a  sepulchre  being  torn  open  by  a  tempest^  certain  bones  were 
exposed  to  the  view,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  their  retaining  the 
figure  of  human  bones,  no  one  could  have  believed  from  their  size 
that  they  were  those  of  a  man.  This  gigantic  corpse  was  reported 
to  be  that  of  Hyllus.    Pausanioi,  8.  i.  c.    35. 

To  these  authorities  from  ancient  historians,  we  may  add  sdme 
from  modern  travellers.  Jacob  le  Maire,  in  his  voyages  to  the.  Straits 
of  Magellan,  reports  that  he  found  at  Port  Desure  several  graves 
covered  with  stones  in  which  he  discovered  human  skeletons  of 
ten  and  eleven  feet  in  length.  The  Chevalier  Scory,  in  his  voyage 
to  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  says  that  they  found  m  one  of  the  sepul- 
,  ehrai  caverns  of  that  mountam  the  head  of  a  Guanche  which  had 
dgbty  teeth,  and  thi^  the  body  was  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  long. 
In  diggmg  in  some  ditches  atRoucii  in  1509,  a  tomb  stone  was  found 
tnntaining  a  skeleton  which  was  about  seventeen  feet  in  length* 
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On  the  tomb  was  a  plate  of  copper,  describing  the  bones  to  be  those 
of  the  Noble  and  puissant  Lord,  the  Chevalier  Ricon  de  Valleuiont. 
In  Canada  also,  gigantic  remains  have  been  discovered ;  and  although 
in  some  instances  the  bones  may  have  been  those  of  Elephants  or 
other  large  animals,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  in  every  instance  this 
should  have  been  the  case.  £.  S. 


Critical,  and  Explanatory  Notes  on  the  Hippolj/tus  Stephanepho-- 
rus,  with  Strictures  on  some  Remarks  of'  Professor  Monk. 
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V.  134r.     Tpirirotv  is  viv  xAuco 
Tuvh  xar'  otfA^pwrlov 

•         AifjLOTpos  CLKToig  dsfi^otg  dyvov  Icr^itv, 

"  Verba  v.  136.  et  sequentium  si  sic  cdnstruas  cum  Scholiaste,  riiri- 
rav  de  viv  xXvw  raivSs  Tjpifav  Kars^siv  dyvov  ro  (rriiLcc  rag  AdfMiT^og 
dxrag,  sensum  dederis,  quem  poscunt  Euripidea,  cujus  nutrici  Phaedra 
dicitur  v.  275,  r^iTaixv  od(r  atrirog  -^ijis^av,  et  pulcrum  as  dixisse  videbi- 
tur  ajx/3^0(riou  trroy^rog  Uiutg :  inservit  et  haec  vox  periphrasi ;  ista 
tamen  est  insolentior :  hxc  forsau  olim  lev!  mutatione  fient  clariora  : 
corrigere  Reisk.  tentabat,  rdv^  hcig  d^^^oa-iou  pulcra'quaevis  dicuntur  et 
vsKTapsaf  >joyog  oHv  di^P^iciog,  xa«  vv^  dtLfi^ofrirj,  ycau  dui,p§i(nai  ^ourai, 
xa)  ai^fifotriov  ariiLx  ita.^  Hi^mhy  Eustath.  in  TL  A.  p.  333,  13.  ad 
08  ambrosium  accedit  prope  v£x.ra§eov  lulhftr  in  Apollon.  Rhod.  lii. 
1008.:  farinamf  d\(plrov  ukt^v,  slve  Jrumentum  molafr actum  vocat 
Adfjiar^og  dxrdv :  Homeri  J/.  N.  322. 

og  Sinyr^g  r  elri  xa)  ISoi  AripA^rspog  kxrdvy 

sunt  Horatio  Carm.  ii.  Od,  14,  10. 

Quicunque  terroB  munere  vescimnr 
cui  tamen  obversabantur  Simonidis,  Ev^vedovg  oc'oi  xa^ov  ouviijueda, 
%9o>'o^,  excitata  Platoni  Protag.  p.  345.  et  ter  quaterve  Plutarcho: 
terra  fmges,  Aijjxijrfo^  re  xa)  K6^g  hui^a  Platoni  ArjfjLryrpog  xa^&y 
saepe  vocant  alii,  etiara  Herod,  i.  c.  193.  iv.  c.  19S. :  Earipideum 
Be^Mig  dyvov  Ic^^w  adhibet  in  alium  sensum  Naumachins  Stobiei 
Grot.  p.  278.  %a\ov  jxck-  Uyi^g  dyvov  e^siv,  d^i^^rd  re  fLlf^veiv  Ilaf- 
devixyjy/*  Valckenaer.  I  shall  now  cite  Professor  Monk's  Note: 
"  Sensus  est''  (the  sense  is  obvious,  but  the  construction  is  not  obvious, 
and  Mr.  Monk  has  not  told  us  bow  we  are  to  dispose  of  xar 
afc/S^oo-iou  aroiMLrog)  **  Audio  autem  earn  tertium  hunc  diem  in  pd- 
chrum  as  cibum  non  accipere :  habet  quidem  Eurip.  Orest.  4U  (Sv 
OUT'S  vkoL  lid  Ss^'j^g  iSi^aro :  hie  autem  pro  ov  ds^so'tat  cTrx  dixit  magis 
poetice  lar^eiv  Isy^g  dyvov  AdytMt^g  dxra^,  quomodo  infra  1007* 
Ai;^ov^  dyvov  Seixxig:  mirabere  Valckensrium  periphrasin  dfji.^foa'ioii 
croy^arog  UiJi^g  excogitasse,  et  mox  probasse  infelicem  Reiskii  conjee- 
tutam  rdvf  ixd$  dp^^ioclov.*'    Yet  Jacobs,  as  we  shall  see  below,  says 
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*^  Valck.  Reiskii  conjecturam  damnat.''  Valckenaer*s  own  words, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  are  ''  corrigere  Reisk.  tentabat/'  and  surely 
express,  with  respect  to  the  conjecture  of  Keiske,  neither  the  approba- 
tion,«  of  which  Mr.  Monk  speaks,  nor  the  disapprobation,  of  which 
Jacobs  speaks.  .For  my  own  part,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  agree 
with  Jacobs,  of  whom  Mr.  Monk  makes  no  mention,  in  his  view  of 
this  obscure  passage.  "  Cum  fama  de  niorbo  reginse  per  urbem  spargi 
ccepisset,  Troezeniarum  mulierum  Chorus  ad  regias  »des  confluit,  quid 
audierit  exponens,  cupiensque  de  omni  re  certior  fieri, 

rgirarav  $e  viv  xXvco 
roLvls  HOLT  ufjLppo<rlou 

A&iMtrqo^  uKTug  UfAus  dyvov  e^eiv : 

haec  verba  itd  explicantur,  ut  ^su^xg  periphrasi  inserviat,  $i[jiMg  mjubaro; 
AjUrjS^oo'ioi',  ut  Siu^ag  itv^og  ap.  Homerum  TL  N.  673. :  hoc  insolentius 
esse  dictum  Valckenarius  judicat,  et  Reiskii  conjecturam  damnat: 
xari  cum  v.  1<r^siv  jungendum  est,  ut  fecit  Schol.,  r^irdrav  U  nv 
xXica  rivh  -^iLs^av  xarsx^iv  dyvov  to  criiLOL  rTJg  AiJ/^ijr^o^  dxr^g :  equi- 
dem  Phaedram,  quae  inedia  mortem  sibi  conciliare  apud  animuni  con- 
stituerat,  non  a  cibo  solum,  sed  a  potu  quoque  corpus  abstinuisse 
putem:  fortasse  Tragicus  scripserat  ^^jxarof,  ut  sit  ordo  verborum, 
xAJwv  viv  rdy^e  r^irdray  d(ji^^xv  Korkr^etv  Uiuag  dyvov  ifof^atog  df^fi^o- 
clov  (Kali)  Adu^oiT^os  dycrdg :  sic  Ceres,  filia  sibi  ercpta,  nectare  seque 
atque  ambrosia  abstinuit,  Homeri  Hymn,  in  Cer.  v.  49. 

ouBe  WOT  aft/3pOGr/»)f  xal  vixraqog  r^tuitiroio 

ubi  Mitscherlich.  v«  d.  laudat  Homeri  //.  T.  306> 
fj^rj  jxe  frgh  c/toio  xsXeusre,  ftijSe  wot^to^ 
a(roi(riai  ^/Xov  ^rop,  eTPei  fji,'  eix^^  ^'^^^  ixivei : 

Soph,  in  Philoctete  v.  714. 

og  fivj^  divo^uTOv  7r6[JMT0§ 

dtLfi§o<noy  itoiuoc  neminem  facile  offendet  Graece  doctum,  di^^^icrioyf 
svulhg,  y;W,  Hesych. :  v.  Eustath.  ad  //.  A.  p.  333.  13.  Theocr.  Eid. 
XI.  49. 

einr)  tpup^pov  v^cogj  ro  /toi  d  TroXvUvBptog  Alrva 

KBVxdg  Ix  X}oyogy  tcotov  ocixPg6(noVf  Trpotijri : 

ut  tanien  candide  fatear,  vereor  ne  sint,  quibus  copula  omissa,  quam- 
vis  in  lyrico  carmine,  dubia  de  veritate  conjecturae  nostrae  moveat." 
F.  Jacobsii  Animadvv,  in  Eurip,  Tragosdias,  Gothae,  1790>  p.  27- 

V.  240.     luaravog  eyto  ti  wot  elgyaa-uiiMV, 
TToi  wfltpewXayp^Jijv  yvoofMLg  ayaiag, 

**  Bona  mens  ea  dicitur,  quae  fascino  non  est  alligata  ;  nam  persua* 
turn  habebant  mentes  fascino  defigi  posse  [hence  in  the  Hipp.  v.  317* 

Tp.  pJov  If  It«xtou  wf^iMyy^g  lyipwv  rtvog ; 
where  the  Schol.  rightly  says,  iVaxr^  (iitaxtog,  Professor  Monk,  right- 
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Ig)  itffLOv^f  s^tJoBsv  eitayoiJi.i}nfj  yorftsla  ^Jta^oL  rdJy  ix'^^^^f]  et    tunc  eit 
m£fff  Tocabant:  Tibull.  L.  ii.  Eleg.  6) 

If  am  ferus  ille  sua  plorabit  sobriia  i(fenff  ^ 

Et  se  jurahit  mente  fuisse  mala  : 
tt  Ibite  foemina  haec  hie  ad  illudf  quo  viri  sumus,  all  adit,  quod  officio 
anodcerat;  ita  et  mala  manus  dicitur,  quae  aliquem  fascinat :  Plant. 
Anspk*  2f   ly  58.     Hutc  homini  nescio  quid  est  mala  objcctum  manu, 
cujus  loci  iDterpretationem  optime  petes  a  snmmo  Orotic WaL.  il^  c.  1. 
Oiss^f  qnalem    manum   infra    Petrenius    iratam    appellat  Mercuriu$ 
€ftMi,  qui  animas  ducere  et  reducere  solet,  suis  beneficiis  reddidit  mihi 
quod  manus  irata  praciderat :   generaliter  autem  bona  metis  est,  qua& 
optima  quseque  sectatur,  quae  fugit  vitia,  et  omne  id,  uude  dedecore, 
et  infamia  possit  augeri:    yvwiLt^v  dya^y  Graeci  vocant  non  minori 
elegantia :    Eurip.   Hipp,  v.  240. :    banc  nienteni  ut  infantibus  Dii 
flarent,  ea  de  causa  Mentem  Deam  colebant,  Augustin.  L.  7*  c.  3.  de 
dvii*  Dei,  Ibi  posueruut  et  Mentem  Deamy  quae  faciat  pueris  bottom 
mteitianj  et  inter  selectos^  ista  non  ponitur^  quasi  quicquam  majus  pree- 
€tari  homini  possit ;  erat  enim  et  hsec  Dea,  Propert.     L.  ill.  Eleg,  25. 
Mens  bona  si  qua  Dea  est,  tua  me  in  sacraria  dono, 
Exciderant  surdo  tot  mea  vota  JoviJ' 
G.  Cuperti  Obss.  L.  II.  c,  17.  p.  250. 

V.  529.  oy^  iifKrr^anreuo'SL     Professor  Monk  is  silent  about  the  word 
itiargarBViiv. 

**  xaftoi  yoig  agr/co^  tis  iTretrrgoLrevifaTO 

metaphorice,  ut  significet  premi  a  somno,  quasi  ab  exercitii  hostili : 
ahnfliter  Eurip.  loquitur  de  amore  in  Hippolyto  v.  525.  £fu;;,  t^c^s>  o 
nuaue  ofifiaTwv  crroij^is  wofior,  e Icrayo/v  yXv-aslcLv  if^x^  X^i^^*  ®^^  *''^'" 
trr^articryf,  quos  invadis:  cf.  cum  istis  Comicl  hffic  verba  \.  7-  ytocroi 
raof  xofflciv  ffi-^  n  xarax^'i'^ai  yXvKi:  idem  de  malo  ingruente  usu^  est 
▼eibo  g*<(rrf>arfiy«v  in  Medea  v.  1185.  SiifXovy  yd^  avrr,  ntr^^  •  iftttrf^aL' 
^Ca-aro,  infest abat  earn**     Bergler's  Note  on  the  Vespae  v.  11.  V.  II. 

p.  571. 

V.  531.  Both  Professor  Monk,  and  Valckenaer  are  silent  here. 

*'  Mii  /toi  irOTs  (Tuv  xaxaJ  (^(xvs/ij;, 

**  ad  quam  Grac«s  Magister,  quae  Arsenius  edidit,  Mij^s  oli^et^i^  ri$ 
xai  arax.ros'4\doi$'  pv^uiO$  ydg  scrriv  ij  i/^outriKyj  rd^i$,^  ird$  h  rig  s^cvf 
lup^erfiTjp^svos  ep^fi  jxera  rrj^  \oiCBwg  to  %af /sv  aif^a,  y,ou  dpXa^t$  :  appud- 
IMS,  mains:  mains  autem  cupido  dicitur  sicut  malus  princeps,  minime 
cmriostts  ntilitatis  communis,  &ed  omnia  ad  suain  ijbidinem  ae  volon- 
tatem  dirigens  et  coniparans :  unde  merito  malus  amor  rv^avvog  Euri- 
pidi  appellatur,  itsfQcov  xa\  Sid  itdrr,g  \wy  c-va^o^as  ^yyftols  v.  538.  et 
542.  Schol.  ad  Hipp.  rtaXw^  oJ  fixciXsa,  aAXa  rvfavvoy  aMv  (s^wra) 
fijff*iy,  €9t£iSTj  p^yj  TTfovofTrai  t^;  rwv  d^yppisvwv  wpeAgiaj,  irivov  Ss  Xvtrt- 
T§Xouvra  rr,  iavrov  ir^oa.i^sa'Si  %a,re^yaX,BTcti :  unde  et  de  immodesto 
isto  amore'  idem  Sapientise  consultus,  tanquam  de  importuno  domino 
loquitur  eadem  Fabula  v.  1275. 

fieXyei  S*  ip^h  ^  P'onvop.ivct  xapVtu 
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bonus  cupido  est  [j^si^£t^rjiJi,£vo$  :  Propertius  L.  ii.  EL  18. 
Quin  ego  deminuo  curam,  quod  scBpe  cupido 
Huic  malus  esse  solet,  cut  bonus  ante  fuit, 
vAn  nihil  sane  Gallicus  Passeratius  :  iiisultat  Cynthiae  quod  aetate  libi- 
dinosior  fiat :  qui  Propeitk)  bonus,  is  Plauto  stdatus  cupido,  Amphitr. 
II.  Sc.  II.  V.  210.  , 

Non  ego  illam  inihi  dotem  duco  esse,  quce  dos  dicitur, 
.  Sed  pudicitiam,  et  pudorem,  et  sedatum  cupidinem" 
J.  Gebhardi  Crepundia  L.  Ii.  c.  14.  p.  447*  in  the  Syntagma  criticum 
variorum  yfttctorum  ex  Bibliotheca  J.  H.  Schminckii,  Marburgi  Catto- 
rum,  1717.  . 

V.  674.  nri^e^os.  Professor  Monk  is  silent  about  this  use  of  Tra^g- 
^0$,  "  Diximus  in  principio  hujus  Libri  ita^s^ov  esse  illum^  qui  alteri 
horninij  vel  etiam  rei  inanimatce  adsidct ;  inde  potestate  praegnante 
significat^  labor anti  adsidere,  sive  adesse  ad  ei  opem  ferendam  :  ita  ver- 
bum  usurpavit  Eurip.  in  Oreste  v.  84. 

eyco  fji,sv  aoTrvoc,  voips^pog  aSxIuj  vsxpcw, 
vsxpog  ydg  oirog  ovvsku  (Tfi^iKpcag  Trvorjg^ 
6i(raoOf 

et  in  Hippolj/to  v.  616, 

T»c  OLV  9s(jov  agcoyog^  ij  rig  av  pgoTcov 
TraqslpQg^  %  ^vvspyog  oSIkoov  epyoov 

Latini  fere  simili  ratione  utuntur  verbo  adsirfere :  Cic.  pro  ,Cn.  Planco 
p.  6Q6,  a.  Primum  Macedonia  sic  eum  diiigit,  ut  indicant  hi  principes 
civitatvm  suarum ;  qui  cum  missi  sunt  oh  aliam  causam,  tamen  hujus 
repentino  periculo  commoti,  huic  assideni,  pro  hoc  laborant :  Ovid.  £p» 

XX.  V.  137* 

Jile  manus  istas  effingit,  et  adsidet  cegroe, 
Invis^is  Superis,  cum  Snperisque  mihi : 
et  Horat.  Sermon,  L.  i.  Sat.  i.  v.  82. 

At  si  condolvit  tent  at  um  frigore  corpus. 

Ant  alius  casus  lecto  te  ajixit,  hahes  qui 

Adsideat,  /omenta  paret,  medicum  rogct,  ut  te 

Suscitet,  ac  teddat  natis  carisque  propinquis: 
Acron  cxplicat,  qtti  prope  te  sedeat,  preestans  tihi  curam :  inde  Dii,  qiii 
opem  ferunt  mortalibfis  laborantibus,  iisque  semper  ad  auxilhim  dan- 
dum  praesto  swnt,  irti^eS^oi  appellari  meriierunt :  ita  'ird^eS^og,  et  aA€- 
^hiOKog  Ssog  indigitatur  Hephaestio  a  Luciano  de  Calumn.  non  credenda 
p.  853."  G.  D'Arnaud  De  Diis  Fared ris,  sive  Adsessoribus  et  Con- 
junciis  Commentariusy  Hagae  Comitura,  1732,  p.  185.  This  too  is  the 
sense  of  ird^sS^os  in  tbe  Ortstes  of  Euripides,  v.  1692.,  cited  by  D'Ar« 
tumd  in  p.  16., 

*£Xev))y  Zrjvog  p^ekaipoig  TrsAacro), 
?M[Jt/frpoiv  aa-Tpcav  woXov  h^uvvo'ag,  :^^  '^ ' 

iv6a  vap'" Hpu  r^  ff.  * HpaxKeovg  * 

"HjSij,  icapiZpog  ^gJ;  uvipiimoigy  »         • 

eo-rai  ^Ttovioiig  lyn^o^  ode/. 

VOL.  VIL  NO.  XIIL  O 
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V,  883.  olov,  oTov  eUov  Iv  ypa^etis  [liko^ 
^QsyyofLsvov  tXol^v* 

**  [Ukof/'  says  the  Professor,  **  quod  proprie  de  earmine  dicitur,  deiKV 
fat  iuctuodom  orationem^  querelam^  hie  et  infra  v.  117S. 

6  S*  i|f A$ff  Tfturov  ioixpucav  ^ipmv  /xsXof 

Iph.  JaL  1279- 

*'  Ms>^S  proprie  de  carmine  Lyrico  dicitur,  quod  a  Tragoedia^  carmine 
beroico,  elegiaco,  aliisque  distinguitur :  tales  sunt  HoratU  odae,  et  ea^ 
qu%  olkn  Simonidcs  scripsit  carmina :  Phaedrus  Fab.  78. 

SimonideSy  qui  scripsit  egregium  melos  : 
TO'x  est  hsec  Latini  juris  facta,  quo  etiam  utitur  Persius :  hinc  Themis^ 
tius  Orat,  I.  Simonidem  ju^gAo^roiov  vocat,  et  artem  pangendi  haec  cat- 
mina  iJi.s\oypa,(piyj7 :  hsec  prima  vocis  hujus  sfgnificatio,  nota  satis,  sed 
pon  item  ilia,  qua  pro  prosa  oratione  sumitur :  refert  Curip.  in  Hipp. 
T.  878.  Phaedram,  cum  suspendio  vitam  finivisset^  tenubse  mana  tabu* 
las,  quibus  Hippolytum  accusabat, 

,  cioVf  ohv  eUov  kv  yga^eug  fUho^ 

^isyyofji^svovj  rAijj^x^y, 

neque  enim  verisimile  Phsedram  hanc  accusationem,.  et  £iham  juveniS' 
inodestissimi  insimulationem  carmine  exarasse:  rursusV.  117.:  atqne 
ita  Latini,  Rogationis  carmen  apud  Liv.  L'.  ill.  c.  64.  Recitabatque 
rogationis  carmen^  idem  L.  x.  c.  38.  Ddn  jurare  eogebatur  diro 
quodam  carmine  in  execrationem  capitis /amihaque  et  stinrpis  composito: 
simili  ratione  i/jxva;  oratoribus  est  laudatioj  quae  soluta  oratione  con- 
scripta  est:  saepius  Themistius,  ut  Ortrt.  v«  J^o^o  hs  oJi^  to  <plXAt 
"Movtrai,  ou  rov  veov  rov  /SooXiOv  TjjxTy  cuvo/xfiTrt,  pvv  fjLOi  AajSecflg  tov  vfji^yov, 
Sv  iitOL^y(pfMn  avtw  sir)  rf  evccy^og  (pt?<a.y6§(Aj'itia :  et  rursus,  xa)  Xiirxgwg 
g^ei  ro0  aKOfji^f^drov  Sfji^vov  kol)  dycrjivyrou :  et  apertissime  Aristides  init. 
Hvmni  in  Jov,  vifur^voufx^vos  viuvov  ev^ew  AiO;,  xa\  ralji'at,  [jtiy  aysu 
fii,sr^ov  :  ita  (i^  et  le^oca^ui  apud  Tbemist.  Orat.  v.,  quo  raodo  ex  oppo« 
sito  Xsysfy,  et  dicere  pro  eanere  Poetse  tarn  Latini,  quam  Gneci 
ponimt:  faac  ex  observatiuncula  ad  veriaun  causam  perveniri  posse 
credo  cur  veteres,.  seu  recentiores  potius,  melos  carminis  dixerint,,  ut 
Bc.  a  prosa  oratione  melos  id  distinguerent  [No  such  phrase  a&  carmi^ 
nis  melos  is  to  be  found  in  the  Lexicons  of  Forcellinus,  Gesner,  and 
Faber,  which  I  have  examined,}  Fulgent.  L.  I.  Mytkol,  Laboris.  tarn 
subita  requies  melos  quoddam  carminis  exspectabat :  nisi  quis  Grsecorum 
id  Telit  imitatione  factum,  qui  duo  vocabula  ejusdem  plane  significa- 
tionis  amant  conjungere,  ut  fp^oi  d^iJtAtujy,  vehicula  curruian^  sunt 
4?fjutara,  apud  Eurip.  Pkitniss.  ▼.  1197- 

HHia^.V.U66. 

OixEio;  ouray  mAej-*  dpfiJivmv  c%o;^ 
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sed  forte  ita  loquuntur,  nt  a  navibus  distinguant ;  nam  op^o;,  seu  ox'tjiacti 
tarn  de  navUnuf  quam  de  curribus  dicitur  [If  ox^S*  as  1  am  inclined  to 
think,  be  a  generic  term  as  applicable  to  ships,  as  it  is  to  carriages,  then 
there  is  no  pleonasm  at  all  in  the  phrase  d^fjidrcov  iyfiu  though  it  is 
true  that  oypi  may  be  more  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  a  carriage'jg 
Aristides  in  Isthm,  YLai  rw  dvi^oiitcfi  ^iitXwt  o^fia  viei^xi^  (Neptunus,) 
offoa  piv  iv  y^,  vaSv  8e  h  da.xd'rfifi :  quod  mibi  quidera  non  displicet; 
prius  tamen  magis  probatur,  cujus  locuti<mis  en  plura  exempla :  herba 
cum  vox  generalis  sit,  et  omnes  ex  terra  provenientes  tenuiores  plantaa 
notet,  si  gramen  denotare  vellent,  graminis  kerbam  dixere,  Virg.  Eel.  5* 

Nee  graminis  attigU  herbam, 
et  herba  frumenti  legitur  Georg,  i.  v,  134. 

Et  sulcii  frumenti  quareret  herbam^ 
quomodo  etiam  Livius  herbam  de  frumento  usurpat,  Nee  ante  violavit 
agrum  Campanum,  quam  Jam  alta  in  segetibus  herbm  pabulum  prcebere 
poterant,  L.  xxiii.  c.  48.:  praeterea  hyems,  cum  anni  tempestatem,  et 
proceUas  signif\cet,  hyemem  anni  dii^erunt,  Neque  loco,  neque  tempore 
itquo,  sed  hyeme  anni,  et  intra  mania  copiosissimi  ac  soltrtissimi  hostis. 
Suet.  Jul.  c.  35. :  notat  similia  in  testate  anni  Ciisau  bonus,  sed  ratio- 
nem  non  reddit,  quae  nulla  alia  praetier  illam,  quam  dixi :  Servius  ad 
L*  I.  iEn.  y.  126.  Hie  apertius  tempest  at  em  deelarat  ex  Grcbco ;  nam 
et  illi  yjcip.ojva  tempestatem  dieunt,  et  bene  vettrcs  nostri  hyemem  anni 
dicehant,  ne  tempestas  posset  intelligi  :■  et  hiac  Virgilium  JU  ll.  JEn. 
T.  110.  Ponti  hyemem  dixisse  vult, 

S(ep€  illos  aspera  ponti 
Intcrelusit  hyems, 
bene  addidit,  inquit,  ponti,  quia  est  et  temporis;  wtm  Latinis  ii^tmemy 
et  Graecis  ^Etiucaya,  pro  tempestate  poni  non  est  insolens :  Statius  L*  I. 
Aehil.  V.  51. 

GrandcBVuntque  pat  rem  svpplex  miseranda  rogabo 

Unam  hyemem, 
nbi  una  hyems  est  magna  et  saeva  tempestas :  unus  et  unicus  pro  maxi* 
mo  et  gravissimo  ponuntur:  una  eupiditas  ap.  Cic.  L,ui,  in  Verrem 
explicante  Asconio  est  prcecipua,  una  ira  ap.  Val.  Flac.  L.  Vii,  v.  318* 

SoBpe  suas  misero  promittere  destinat  artes, 

Denegatj  atque  una  potius  deeernit  m  ira,' 
ubi  erat  cum  legerem  toties,  ut  dicat  Medeam  nunc  hoc^  nunc  illud 
consilium  cepisse.    Hyems  autem  eo  sensu  est  ap.  eund.  L.  i.  v.  197. 
ubi  Jason  Neptuni  pacem  implorat,  quod  primus  tentarit  profun- 
dum. 

Da  veniam :  scio  me  eunetis  e  gentibus'  urium 

Illieitas  tentare  vias,  hyememque  mereri: 
apud  Graecos  nihil  frequentius>  qui  ulterius  progress!,  liella  periculosa, 
ut  et  hoc  addam,  seditipnesque  yetiMtJya.^  appellant,  ut  Themist. 
Orat.  9. ;  et  hinc  frequens  inter  seditiones  et  tempestates  comparatio 
videatur,  Virgil.  I.  JEn.  v.  152.  tt  Justin.  L.  29.  c.  3."  O.  Cuperi* 
Obs.  L.  II.  c.  10.  p.  219—23. 

V.  1454.  0^.  jx^  vvy  vpo^^  pee,  tixvdv,  oiKKoi  XAprieei. 
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'"  Anacr.  Ode  xxiii.  v.  3.  Ud^rs^ow  <pvXcirrujy,  Barnes,  h.  L  ita  vertil 
imiustria  uterer  accumulans  et  a,.todiens,  sed  ^^^'^t^"^'*"^  ;?%\  ^^'[^'^^ 
r,v^teriiervarem,  KOL^rsfelv  eiiim    est    perseverare,  ut  apud  Plalon.  m 

Me  .p.  51.  V,  52.  xivo^vatia;  ^  -^^^">^  ^^^  ^^^^*  '  ^^^"^^'^J: 
,o&r  i  4^iev  icvtiv  Sici7rovs:<yi^  r^,  xa)  xa^r^^gTv,  ct  ap.  Lurip.  ui  Htp^ 
V  1456.:  verti  etiaw  posset  simpliciter  scrwtm;  >ca£T'£f£i>' ^m  saepe 
ian^^tHr  apud  Gr«c.  Scriptores  cum  participiis  et  euiidem  ^^^^^^^^ 
jH^stat,  quam  f/^v.iv :    ita  coustruitar  apad  Soph,    m  P>ii/oc/e*^ 

TTOTgpa  gg8oxT«*  (Toi  JX5V0VTI  Kuprepitv, 

utrum  tibi  certum  est  maneref  et  Earip.  in  Hec.  1223. 

i^oov  ^s  'ytaprepiig  h*  Iv  8of*o<j, 
^flAf*  rero  ^e/^wc  m  domo,  et  ^fce5^  1078. :   adde  etiam  Lucian.  in 
Tragopod.  v.  253. 

-BeHtropkuti  podagricus  erat :  Timoclem  in  Camiis  ap.  Athen.  L.  vi. 
ID  240  E.  et  PbitemcHi.  ap.  lahaanem  Stobaeum  Serm.  vii.  p.  m.  70.: 
«oatro  Anacreontis  loco  perqnam  simiilinms  «st  Eurip.  in  IpA.  Taut. 

01  B'  lycttprepauv 
frgo$  xujxa  XaxTifovTej, 
t7/i  rero  perseveranter  Jluctihus  obnitebaiitur.''  O.  D*Arnaud's  Specimen 
Animadvv.  crit.  ad  aliquos  Scriptores  Gr tec.  p.  15.  Again  in  p.  79.: 
•**Non  raro  ita  construuntur  verba  jLtsveiv  et  uli/.vsiv  ap.  Scriptores 
-GrtEC. :  ^n  tibi  testes,  Plato  Epist.  ad  Aristodor.  in  fine,  aXX*  g^pwtro 
re,  xal'  ]w,iv£  ev  ro7^  rJSecriv,  oWe^  xa)  jw^gvef^,  5ec?  va/e,  c^  persevera  in 
Vivendi  ratione,  in  qua  es :  adde  Eurip.  Phxn.  v.  l699. 

•V*^^  «M  /«&'«?  •  verbam  «;Im>v«v  eadem  saepe  reperias  significatione,  ut 
npud  ipsum  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del.  v.  69-  Mf^yov  difetXyj^^B^y  ap.\£s. 
Agam.  V.  159.  et  Anonymuw  ap.  Plut.  ConsoL  ad  Apdlon.  p.  102.  F. 

'  5c(f  w^wc  ^eTWjoer  ^/crm  naturam  serves  constanter."  TTiere  is,  I  nmst 
^frankly  confess,  in  these  verses  of  the  Hippolytus,  something,  which,  to 
me  at  least,  requires  an  explanation  :  I  do  not  see  how  the  sense  of 
yxiorspslv,  perseverate,  which  G.  D'Arnaudlias  here  illustrated,  applies  to 
KSfOLorsotiron  rdiLOL,  which  is  evidently  a  play  upon  some  hidden 
mciining  of  the  verb  as  referring  to  death;  for  Euripides  connects 
tiiese  words  with  iXwXa,  by  yaj, 

d»j.   p.Yi  vvv  'TTpo^Ms  fJUEf  rexvov,  akkoL  xaipTBpsi» 
lint.  KSKoigTsgyiTon  rafx,''  oXcoX^  yap,  Trireg. 
"  Both  Valckenacr,  and  Professor  Monk  ate  «knt  «pon  this  obscure, pas- 
sage, to  which  I  should  he  glad  to  see  the  attentioa  of  the  Scholar 
directed.  * 


^ 
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V.  1455,  "Tam  apud  Romanes,  quani  Latinos  totus  homo  tegeba- 
fur  excepta  facie,  cui  tanien  foedat*  vehtem  iUani  injiciebant;  id'petifr 
apud  Eurip.  Hippolytus  in  Tragoedia  cogrioniine, 

fortis  jam  fui ;  perii  enwt^  pater:  tege  autem  faciem  meam  ^uam  celer- 
vimc  peplu."    G.  Cuperi  Ohss.  L.  J  I.  c.  9.  p.  1218. 

£.  H.  BARKER. 

Hattorij  Jan,  13,  1813. 
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Particulars  relative  ta  the  Founders  of  the  Druses  Religion,  col" 

lectedfrom  Arabian  Authars. 

By  Joseph  Bokti. 

Ahmed  el  Najem,  a  native  of  Hejazin  Arabia,  declared  himself  a 
descendant  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed — saying  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Issa,  the  sou  of  Moussa,  the  son  of  AH,  the  son  of  Hosein,  the  son  of 
Ali,  who  married  Fatima  the  daughter  of  Mohammed. 

He  retired  to  Bassora,  where  several  great  and  wealthy  men  possessed 
many  slaves — there  he  began  to  preach  on  the  injustice  of  slavery,  argu- 
ing that  it  was  wrong  for  some  to  be  well  clothed,  idle,  and  luxurious  in 
their  food,  while  others  ran  before  them  naked,  or  were  constantly  employ- 
ed in  fatiguing  labors,  and  generally  suffering  from  excessiveThiigcr^ — lie 
added,  that  the  black  complexion  of  the  slaves  did  not  by  any  meaus  ren- 
der them  inferior  to  the  white  men,  since  their  dark  color  was  occasioned 
by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  from  which,  he  affirmed,  if  the  blacks  were 
to  be  preserved,  their  descendants  would  gradually  become  fair— and 
he  concluded  with  one  grand  general  maxim,  that  every  thing  in  this 
^lvor\d  ought  to  be  common  to  all  men. 

In  consequence  of  these  doctrines,  he  soon  obtained  a  considerable 
party  among  the  slaves,  and  he  also  became  a  favorite  with  those  white 
people,  whose  wants  and  distresses  rendered  them  jealous  of  the  rich 
«nd  great.  He  now  took  a  bolder  flight,  and  not  contenting  himself 
with  preaching  his  dangerous  principles  openly,  he  one  Friday  (the  Ma- 
hometan Sabbath)  intimated  to  the  multitude  and  especially  to  the 
slaves,  that  by  his  profound  skill  in  astronomy,  (for  which  he  was  highly 
•celebrated)  he  had  discovered  that,  unless  their  tyrannical  oppressors 
were  to  loose  their  chains  and  restore  them  to  their  natural  rights,  on 
the  following  Monday,  Heaven  would  manifestly  declare  its  vengeance 
by  means  of  an  eclipse — this  he  had  well  calculated  prfeviously  to  uttering 
bis  prophecy. 

On  the  day  which  he  had  mentioned,  his  prediction  was  fulfilled,  and 
Ahmed  el  Najem  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  prophet — ^without  losing 
time,  he  availed  himself  of  bis  new  character,  and  induced  a  number  of 
the  slaves  to  assemble  in  a  place  without >  the  city,  and  there  they 
agreed  to  murder  their  masters,  and  to  seize  upon  and  divide  their 
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riches  amoi^g  themselves. — A  Friday  was  particularly  fixed  on  as  the 
day  for  this  massacre,  because  in  these  early  ages  of  the  Mussulman 
religion,  they  strictly  observed  noon  as  a  time  for  devotion  in  the 
mosques, — and  accordingly  in  the  year  2l6of  the  Hcjira  (of  the  Christian 
iEra  831)  they  were  all  slain,  being  unarmed,  by  the  hands  of  their 
slaves — ^and  this  horrid  plot  succeeded  the  more,  as  at  this  very  junc- 
ture the  Sultan  Mamoun,  Khalif  of  Baghdad,  was  in  Egypt  with  adlhis 
army. 

After  this  slaughter,  the  Blacks  attacked  the  houses  of  the  great 
men,  and  of  the  rich  inhabitants,  stripped  them  of  every  thing  valuable, 
end  divided  the  spoil  among  themselves  under  the  inspection  of  £1  Najem, 
who  was  proclaimed  their  deliverer  and  sovereign.  After  a  short  time, 
this  new  fchief  assembled  a  sufficient  number  of  armed  men,  and 
inarched  against  the  Fersians,  whom  he  defeated  on  several  occasions, 
invaded  their  territories,  aud  pillaged  their  towns,  always  dividing  the 
plunder  among  his  soldiers,  until  after  reigning  sixteen  years,  he  was 
overcome  in  a  memorable  battle,  and  his  whole  army  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Saltan  Yathek  of  Baghdad  ;  apd  Ahmed  £1  Najem  with  considera- 
ble diificulty  escaped,  saving  himself  by  i3ight,  after  having  lost  every 
fhilig,  and  particularly  lamenting  his  astrolabe,  an  instrument  extremely 
rare  in  those  times,  and  which  had  cost  him  a  prodigious  sum  of  money. 

He  crossed  in  disguise  through  Yemen  (Arabia  Felix)  and  £gypt, 
and  settled  in  Barbary  in  the  vicinity  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  where 
having  established  a  considerable  reputation  for  the  various  sciences 
which  he  possessed,  and  especially  for  his  skill  iq  astronomy,  he  at 
length  declared  himself  to  be  that  Ahmed  el  Najem,  whose  fame  had  re- 
Bounded  all  over  the  £ast,  not  only  on  account  of  his  actions  ^t  B^ssoni 
and  in  Persia,  but  as  a  descendant  of  the  prophet ;  and  this  latter  con- 
sideration obtained  for  him  the  respect  of  all  those  people  who  had 
lately  embraced  the  Mahomedan  faith.  They  placed  themselves  uur 
iler  bis  command,  aud  readily  adopted  those  maxims  of  equality  and 
community  of  property  ivhich  be  had  before  preached  to  the  slaves 
and  beggars  of  Bassora,  with  so  much  success. 

He  reigned  in  tranquillity  several  years,  and  after  him  his  son  and 
nephew,  who  duriiig  their  government  undertook  various  expeditions 
ag^st  Egypt,  iq  one  of  which  they  obtained  possession  of  Alexandria, 
and  in  another  they  entered  Fua;  but  they  were  always  obliged  to 
abandon  these  attempts  until  the  year  358  of  the  Hejira  (of  the  Chris- 
tian Mm  968)  when  Johar  al  Kaied,  a  slave  of  El  Moaz,  nephew,  or 
rather  grandson,  of  £1  N^jem  marched,  by  command  of  his  sovereign, 
with  a  powerful  army  into  Egypt,  and  havinig  conquered  the  maritime - 
provinces  of  that  country,  \^  encamped  with  sixty  thousand  soldiers  on 
the  spot  where  now  tlie  city  of  Cairo  stands. — Of  this  citv  Johar  al 
Kaied  laid  the  foundation  by  some  buildings,  the  remains  of  which  are 
itill  shfi^vif     The  capital  p(  Egypt  at  this  time  ^vas  Fostat. 

Partundars  relative  tQ  Manmr  al  Hakem,  Khali/  of  Egypt^^ 

By  Assiouti.  ' 

If  ansur  al  Hakem  was  entitled  *'  the  consummation  of  wickedness 
of  the  hum^  race/'r-?No  tyrant  more  ^ase  tl^n  Mansur  has  govemecj 
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Egjrpt  since  the  time  of  Pharoah.  He  thought  proper,  like  Pharoah* 
to  declare  himself  entitled  to  honor  due  only  to  the  Divinity  ;  ke  com- 
manded that  his  subjects  on  the  bare  mention  of  his  name  should 
testify  their  veneration  of  hi^  by  rising  up  on  their  feet,  and  thiv  ivas 
practised  throughout  all  his  dominions,  and  even  in  the  sacred  territo- 
ries of  Mecca  and  Medina,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  especially  were 
compelled  to  bow  the  knee  to  him — not  only  the  people  in  the  streets, 
but  all  strangers  of  every  description.  He  was  proud  of  heart,  obsti- 
nate, and  like  the  devil,  extremely  double-faced  and  deceitful  both  in 
his  words  and  actions.  He  demolished  the  Christian  churches  in  Cairo, 
and  afterwards  rebuilt  them — ^and  he  acted  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  Cupola  of  the  Sanctuary  (or  the  Tomb  of  Mohammed). — Neither 
before  nor  since  his  time  have  the  Mussulman  laws  allowed  the  building 
of  churches  in  the  land  of  true  believers — nor,  according  to  the  book 
entitled  Sebki  Alefmaa,  even  if  an  ancient  church  should  go  to  decay^ 
is  it  lawful  to  rebuild  it  in  Mussulman  countries.  Among  the  number  of 
bis  capricious  wickednesses,  I  shall  mention  bis  building  of  schools, 
and  placing  in  tkem  learned  teachers  — the^e  he  afterwards  put  to  death 
and  ruined  the  schools.  Another  of  his  strange  inconsistencies  was, 
ordering  that  the  citizens  should  keep  their  shops  open  at  night  and 
shut  all  day.  Among  his  infamous  actions  we  must  record  his  exer- 
cising in  person  the  functions  of  a  police  officer,  riding  about  the 
streets  upon  an  ass,  and  ordering  his  black  sUve  Masood  to  punish  any 
delinquent,  whom  he  iband,  in  a  manner  most  obscene  and  nnnatnraL 
He  forbade  women  to  go  out  of  their  houses,  or  to  look  from  the  win- 
dows or  terraces—- he  ordered  that  the  shoemakers  should  not  furnish 
them  with  shoes,  and  at  la^t  he  prohibited  their  going  to  the  baths ;  and 
seteral  women,  who  disobeyed  this  order,  he  put  to  death,  and  caused 
many  baths  to  be  destroyed.  He  would  not  allow  the  herb  Mdukia 
to  be  used  in  cookery,  and  commanded  the  seed  and  plants  of  it  to  be 
burnt.  By  these  and  various  other  extravagant  and  wicked  actions, 
he  became  odious  to  the  people,  who  nevenged  themselves  on  him  by 
satires.  Once  they  made  the  effigy  of  a  woman,  clothed  with  a  mantle 
and  shoes  on  her  feet,  holding  in  her  hand  a  leaf  on  which  were  written 
many  severe  and  bitter  reproaches  against  him — ^this  image  was  placed 
in  the  street,  and  £1  Hakem  passing  by,  thought  it  was  some  female 
who  had  suffened  oppression  and  wished  to  present  a  memorial  tohim-^ 
he  took  the  paper  and  having  read  the  satires  which  it  contained,  he 
was  enraged  and  ordered  his  slaves  to  kill  the  woman,  but  when  he 
dL<scovered  that  it  was  only  a  lifeless  image,  he  commanded  that  Cairo 
should  be  burnt  and  sacked*-*a  horrible  carnage  ensued  in  consequence 
of  this  order,  and  during  three  days  the  palaces  and  houses  were  in 
flames ;  the  women  flew  for  shelter  to  the  Mosques  and  held  up  the 
sacred  volume  of  the  Koran,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  divine  mercy,  fiut 
the  evil  continued  until  one  third  part  of  the  city  was  consumed,  and 
a  multiplicity  of  women  killed  and  violated  by  the  black  slaves  of  the 
Tyrant— The  historian  £bn  al  Jouzi  relates  that  the  madness  and 
wickedness  of  £1  Hakem  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  from  his 
desire  of  being  reputed  divine,  a  troop  of  ^natical  wretches,  whenever 
they  beheld  him,  impiously  exclaimed — *'  O  thou  the  Only  one  {  thoa 
y9\ko  makest  a}ive !  thou  who  dxX  immortal }  ^ 
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In  our  own  times,  there  was  a  prince  named  Ardimar  Altoweil,  whose 
religion  nearly  resembled  that  of  the  Tyrant  El  1  lakem — he  endea- 
voured to  obtain  the  chief  command  and  aspired  to  'the  kingdom.  If 
God  had  permitted  this,,,  he  would  have  equalled  £1  Hakem  in  his 
actions. — He  disclosed  to  me  what  were  his  intentions,  and  he  recom- 
uicnde<i  to  me  the  private  adoption  of  his  faith,  which  he  wii^hed  that  I 
should  keep  secret  until  he  could  seize  on  the  government,  and  then 
by  the  sword  he  would  coin  pel  all  men  to  profess  his  religion.  I  was 
grieved  and  scandalized  at  this,  and  I  did  not  cease  to  pray  that  God 
might  damn  him  and  not  permit  him  to  rule  over  Mussulmans.  I  also 
recommended  myself  to  the  Prophet,  and  at  last  he  was  slain  and  the 
true  believers  rescued  from  their  danger. — ^Tlie  historian  Ebn  Fadlallah 
relates,  that  El  Hakem  having  falsely  accused  his  own  sister  of  adultery, 
she  laid  a  plot  for  taking  away  his  life.  One  evening,  when  he  went 
up  to  Mount  El  Mokaddam  to  observe  the  stars,  for  he  was  much  ad- 
dicted to  astronomy,  two  slaves  attacked  and  killed  him — they  then 
dragged  his  body  to  the  house  of  his  sister,  who  caused  it  to  be 
buried^  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  411  (^of  the  Christian  Era  1020). 


NOTICE  OF   GRAMMJTICA     GBJECA  AB  AUG. 

MATTHIM. 

Grammatica  Graeca  suispatiibus  expleta  et  ejsplzcita,  ab  AVGVS- 
TO  MATTHIAEy  Philosophiae  DoctorCj  Directore  Gymnasii  et 
Bibliothecae  Ducalis  Altenburgensisy  Soeio  Academiae  Scien^ 
tiarum  Erfordiensisj  Societatis  Latinae  JenensiSf  et  Societaiis 
Moguntinae  Scientiarum  et  Artium  Sodali  Honorario,  Lzpsiae. 
aptcd  Siegfr.  Lebr.  Crusium.  8.  pagg.  975. 


'v^UAMQUAM  hujus  Hbri  auctoritatem  aliquoties  citavimus  in 
Supplemento  ad  alteram  editionem  Selectorum  ex  Historicis 
Graecis,  et  in  Annotatione  ad  Platonis  Phsedonem ;  tamen  debe- 
mus  ei  uberiorem  commemorationem,  cum  propter^  ipsius  prse- 
stantiam,  tum  propter  necessitudinem  inscriptionis ;  qua  nobis 
eum  dicavit  eruditissimus  ejus  scriptor,  consuetudinis  ac  famili- 
aritatis  caussa,  quae  nobis  ante  hos  sedecim  annos  Amstelodami 
eum  eo  intercessit,  quum,  paedagogus  omatissimorum  adoIescen« 

'■  tum  Guilielmi  et  Danielis  Willinkiorum  fratrum,  cum  his  in  nos- 
tras scholas  ventitaret.     Qui  quum  suam  in  Graecis  Literis  facul- 

^  tatem  jam  per  alia  scripta  doctis  hominibus  probasset ;  hoc  libro 
idem  ofBcium  praestare  voluit  Graecae  Linguae  studio,  quod  La- 
tinae Scellerus  in  Grammatica  sua  praestiterat,  qui  item  hoc  Ger- 
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manicum  adjectivum  addiderat :  quod  nos  circumlocutione  Latine 
reddidimus :  siquidem  ilia,  amplusj  copiosuSt  latm^  longus^  largus^ 
JusuSf  ubery  plenus,  hcuples,  explanatuSi  enucleatusy  suis  numerk 
absolutuSi  perfectus,  alia  aut  parum  aut  nimium  significant ;  et 
hoc  postremum  majus  etiam  est  quam  id  quod  aliquando  cogno- 
men nova  editione  se  huic  libro  additurum  sperat,  ut  in  fine  prae- 
fationis  scripsit  auctor :  atque  ipsum  illud,  quod  in  titulo  posui- 
mus,  plus   esse  videtur,   quam  auctores  voluerunti    ut  fortasse 
addito  aut  subaudiendo,  quoad  ejusjkri  potuit^  temperandum  sit. 
Hunc   autem   titulum,    qui   copiam,  diligentiam,   elaborationem, 
quantam  fieri   potuit,    maximam  profite^tur,    in   hunc   Matthias 
librum  vere  convenire,  ita  magis  intelligent  lectores  nostri,  si  antea 
de  ipsius  Grammaticae   notioae,  vi,  fine,  officio,  formis,  partibuS) 
monuerimus.  "Ergo  Graecum  nomen  Grammaticaj  universe,  qui- 
dem  idem  sonat  quod  Latinum  Literaturay  de  quo  supra  diximuSy 
omnemque  Literarum   scientiam  complectitur.       Haec  quum  ad 
aliquam  Linguam   adstricta    sit,  quae   duobus  modis   addiscatur, 
arte  et  usu,  ars  ejus  Linguae  proprie  dicta  est  Grammatica,    Ejus 
duo  sunt  Capita :  alterum  Elementare ;  quod  est  de  singulis  Uteris, 
syllabis,  quantitate,  accentu,  turn  de  vocabulis,  partibus  Orationis, 
Nominibus  et  Verbis,  Articulis,  Pronominibus,    Adverbiis,  De- 
clinationibus,  Conjugationibus,  Participiis,  Praepositionibus,  Con- 
junctionibus.  Inter] ectionibus :    horum   denique   omnium  forma- 
tione  et  etymologia.     Alterum  est  Caput  de .  Syntaxi,  id  est   de 
Compositione  seu  Constructione  pantium  oratiopiis  ad  quamdam 
sententiam :  quae  ipsa  pluribus  continetur  generibus.     Est  enim 
vel  ligatae  orationis,  quae  metrica,  vel  solutae,  quae  prosa  dicitur. 
Porro,  vel  solam  spectat  puritatem  ac  per spicuitatem  orationis,  quae 
simpliciter  dicitur  Syntaxis  grammatica :  vel  simul  cum  puritate 
ac  perspicuitate  propositas   sibi  habet  suavitatem  ad  delectandum 
et  gravitatem  ad  commovendum,  idque  vel  in  prosa  vel  in  ligata 
oratione ;  unde  novae  artes  duae  existunt,  Rhetorica  et  Poetica, 
Hujus  autem   libri  Syntaxis,  recte   finibus  continetur  Gramma- 
ticae :  et  tamen  alterum  tantum  paginarum  Capitis  Elementaris,  id 
est  duos  trientes  totius  libri,  explet.     Hunc  enim  auctor  non  tiro- 
nibus  ac  novitiis,  quippe  quibus  epitomen  hinc  factam  parat,  sed 
provectioribus   destinavit  iis,  qui  se  ad  Striptores  Graecos   cum 
grammatica  et   critica  diligentia  legendos  cognoscendosque  dare 
volunt.     Itaque  utroque  Capite  complecti  studuit,  omnem  sum- 
matim  materiam,  praecepta,  observationes,  cum  doctissimorum  in 
hoc  genere  hominum  indagatione  in  lucem  proditas :  tum  a  se 
ipso  iterata  Scriptorum,  qui  ante  Alexandrum  Macedonem  fuerunt, 
lectione  coUectas.     Qua  copia  illud  spectavit  eruditissimus  auctor, 
ut  lectores  suos  apparatu  et  instrument©  augeret,  cum  ad  inter- 
pretandos  veteres  Scriptores,  tum  ad    Graece  scribendi  exercita- 
tionem :  qux  exercitatio,  quod  ait  auctor^  recentiore  aetate,  tam 
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{requente  commendatione,  ut  discentlbus  udlis  et  doctis  ueces^ 
sariaj  celebrata  est,  ut  supervacaneum  sit  de  ejus  laude  quidquam 
addere.  Quod  nos  auctori  plane  assentixnur.  Graece  enim  sen- 
bere  in  puerilibus  scholis  publi^e  quondam  institutum,  paulatiin  in 
plerisque  defecit  \  magistrorum  cum  errore,  inutilem  banc  exer«- 
citationem  putantium,  quod  ad  scribendos  libros  et  communem 
eruditOTum  usum  non  Graeca,  sed  Latina  frequentatur  lingua: 
turn  ignoiantia,  qui,  quod  ipsi  ne^sciunt,  discipidos  docere  ne^ 
queunt,  Memini  me  puerum,  sub  paedagogo,  Nepotis  Vitas 
Grxce  vertere,  adolescentem  sponte  Xenophontea  e  Graecis  La- 
tina et  rursus  e  Latinis,  seposito  libro,  Graeca  fecisse.  Fostea  ipse 
doc<ns  ad  lianc  exercitationem  studiosissimum  quemque  discipu- 
lum  adhortari  et  singulatim  juvare  solebam :  nupenime  idem  in 
schola  factitare  institute  non  sme  magno  discentium  fructu ;  qui 
sic  in  primis  ad  promtam  accuratioremque  Syntaxeos,  Conju- 
£ationum»  Declinationumi  ceterarumque  orationis  partium,  et 
Accentuum,  cognitionem  confirmantur.  Quae  omnia  negligentius 
animadvertuntur  ab  iis,  qui  sola  lectione  Scriptorum  contenti  sunt : 
contra  multo  firmius  percipiuntur  ab  iis,  qui  lectioni  scriptionem 
adjungunty  qua  singula  quaeque  Nomina  et  Verba  eorumque 
partes  et  compositio  sub  acumen  stili  judiciique  Yocantur.  lUud 
etiam  in  hac  Grammatica  probamus,  quod  in  materia  lingux 
Graecae  certa  et  propria  versatur,  eaque  ad  veterem  a  Grammaticis 
traditam  rationem  digeritur :  nee  e  sententia  Lennepii,  viri  cete- 
roquin  eruditissimi,  Aoristus  secundus  Activi,  ad  imperfectum 
vetustioris  formae  redigitur,  veluti  irimoy  ad  Imperfectum  Verbi 
Tuirw :  aut  Aoristus  Primus  Passivi  lTtJ<^fi>)y  a  yetere  et  ignotp  Verbo 
Tu^fiYjjxi  ducitur:  et  alia  Tempora  ab  aliis  diversis  vetustioribus 
primitivis  formis  repetuntur.  Quae  ratio  nil  habet,  quo  se  nobis 
commendet.  Neque  eiiixn  aut  discendi  yiam  faciliorem  reddity 
;iiut  per  se  aliquapi  adfert  verisimilitudinem.  Nam  et  primitivae 
foimae  sic  in  quovis  Verbo  multiplicatae  innumerabiles  fiant; 
quas  paucas  fuisse  credibile  est :  et  multo  rationi  magis  consen- 
jtaneum  est,  Mpdorum  Temporumque  formationem  talem  exsti- 
tisse  qjialem  adhuc  omnes  Grammatici  arbitrati  sunt,  Praesentis 
Indicativi  Activi  v.  c.  rt^Trro;  per  terminationes  et  augmenta  va- 
xiando :  quae  est  eadem  causa  Latinae  et  aliarum  linguarum:  et  item 
flexionis  Nominum  per  terminationes ;  nisi  forte  et  Casus  quosque 
ab  aliis  Nominibus,  exstitisse  contendamus.  At  vero  tuemur  illam 
Ab  Hemsterhusio  ostensam,  a  Valckenario  illu^tratam  Analogiam^ 
iCujus  Specimen  editum  est  in  Lennepiano  libro,  qua  simplicissim^ 
Verba  consdtuuntury  ut  origines  ceterorum  ex  his  producendis 
^augendisque  formatorum  :  banc  igitur  tuemur  ut  veram  et,  unde- 
rumque  tandem  ortam,  certe  coiistante  Linguae  observatione  con- 
^rmatam  :  ut  fructuosissimam  denique  ad  plurima  in  Graecis  libris 
4esidera^a  TQcabula  rest^tuexiida :  et  vero^  ad  plurium  etiamj  quarn- 
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ris  senratorum,  tarn  en  minus  •  intellectorum  veram  significationem 
definiendam.    Sed  est  item  quidam  ejus  abusus :  de  quo  diximus 
in  commemoratione  libri  Lennepiani,  B.  Crit.  Vol,  III.  Part.  II. 
p.  123.     Nos  hujus  An^ogix  in  hac  Grammatica  aliquanto  ma- 
jorem  rationem  habendam  fuisse  existimamus,  certe  hactenus,  ut 
ei  singulare  Caput  sub  nomine  Etymologies  daretur :  quamquam 
ejus  partes  quasdam  attigit  et  scienter  explicuit  Scriptor  in  Capite 
de  Verbis  Defectivis.    Hoc  etiam  caute  egit»  ut  locos  confirmaa- 
4is  prseceptis  ex  iis,  qui  ante  Alexandrum  fuerunt,  Scriptoribui^ 
sumeret.    Tametsi  enim  post  Alexandrum  Grseca  lingua  non  tarn 
cito  corruptelam  «uscepit,  quam  Latina  post  speculum  primum 
nostrx  JEaXtc  :   et  Menander,  Philemon^  Diphilus,  Apollodorus, 
Philippides,  poetse  Nov%  Comoedix,  in  ckssicis  auctoribus  habid 
lectique  sunt  ab  Aristarcho :  et  Scriptores  ad  Justiniani  setatem 
usque,  exceptis  Christianis  doctoribus^  Grsecse  puritati  Atticaeque 
«leganti«  studuerunt,  quo  tempore   Latinx  puritas  et  elegantia 
Knguas  dudum  evanuerat ;  ut  certe  Apollodorusi  Dionysius  Hali- 
earnassensis,    Dio  ChrysostomuSi  Aristides,  Lucianus,   et  baud 
s^io  an  Themistius,  Juiianus,  Libanius,  Synesius,  tamquam  testes 
purae  dictionis  rite  laudari  possint;  pertinuit  tamen  ad  auctori- 
tatem   hujus  Grammaticse  in  testimoniis  adfereudis  se  intra  fines 
pripiae  illius  setatis  plerumque  continuisse.     Dicimus  jderumque: 
roLVty  est  etiam  ubi  aliquid  ex  hac  severitate  legis  remittitur :  ve- 
luti  p.  153.  citantur  Polybius,  Plutarchus,  et  Herodes  Atticus: 
quorum    duo  priores  ne  Toluerunt  quidem   elegai\tiae  studuisse 
videri.    Ultimo  loco  accedit  Appendix  de  Qjmntitate  et  Aqcentu^ 
brevis  quidem  sed  diligens  et  perspicua :  in  qua  illud  etiam  recte 
monetur  et  apposito  diagrammate  musico  ostenditur,  acce|[itum 
pronunciation!  melodiam  adferre  syllabis  variandis  acutis,  gtavi- 
bus,  eircumflexis.    Ex  toto  deinceps  opere  titulos  capitum  referre 
quum  infinitum  nee  opus  sit,  sententiam  panels  complectamur. 
Igitur   in  priore  volumine  omnis  materia  elementaris^  Nomina^ 
Verba,   cetera^    orationis   partes,  per  Declinationum,    Conjuga- 
tionum,  Dialectorum,    variam  formam,    dilucide  explicatur,  per 
tabulas  etiam  oculis  quasi  subjicitur:    in  altero  volumine,  eadem 
materia,  eodem  ordine,  recensetur  eo  consilio  ac  modo,  ut  ratio 
ostendatur,  qua  ad  sententise  declarationem  construatur  et  compo- 
natur :  itaque  non  solum  ordinaria  et  communis,  sed  etiam  ex- 
quisitior  proprietas  Compositionis,  quos  vulgo  idiotismos  voqant, 
ellipses*,  pleonasmi,   anacoluthiae,   particulae,  aliseque  formae  ex^ 
planentur :  in  utraque  autem  tanta  sit  et  praeceptorum  diligentia  ac 
subtilitas,  et  vero  exemplorum  ex  optimis  Scriptoribus  coUectOi^ 
rum  copia,  ubertas,  perspicuitas,  et,  quod  addere  non  dubitamus^ 
suavitas,  quantam  in  alia  Graecae  linguae  Grammatica,  quod  qui- 
4^m  spiamus.  nos  non  deprehenderimus. 
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Wherefore  have  the  ancienis  recorded  a  variety  of  men,  undo' 

the  name  ofXoroaster  ? 


Mschyl  Promeih.  Vinct.  V.  563, 

XILLTHQUGH5  by  entering  upon  a  subject,  which  has  excited  the 
curiosity  'of  the  ingenious^  and  stimulated  the  research  of  the. 
»  profound,  I  be  deemed  by  some  to  travel  over  ground  already  suf- 
ficiently trodden,  yet  as  the  records  concerning  it  have  never  beeor 
exhausted,  and  as  no  author,  whom  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  t^ 
see,  appears  to  have  completely  elucidated  it,  if  any  new  light  caxr 
be  reflected  upon  it,  I  shall  consider  myself  sufficiently  exculpated* 
That  the  Greeks'  knew  but  little  of  Zoroaster,  I  feel  no  hesitation 
in  asserting,  and  that  many  modems  err  respecting  this  personage^ 
may  possibly  be  as  easily  demonstrated. 

Plato,  however,  whose  superior  mind  by  its  own  energies  emerg- 
ed from  vulgar  errors,  rightly  defines  his  magic  to  be,  Sem  isgaveiot, 
e.  g.  Alcib.  1.  S2.  oov  6  fjisv  fjiMynlav  re  h^icxsif  r^y  Zupoairfpov  rou 
^flpofjtAKw*  (eirri  Se  rouro  Becuv  $6poi7Fsia)  M^^xe^  $e  »ai  ru  jSao-^Xixa. 
And  Porphyry  de  Abstr.  iv.  163.  also  says.  Tragi  ye  /en^y  toIj  ni^ 
(Tftf^,  ot  TTsp)  TO  islov  (TO^o)  xoti  Tot/Tou  depiTrovTeg,  lAuyOk  fjiev  frpoa-otyo^ 
ps6o¥Toih  which  certainly  is  no  bad  description   of  the  ancient 

J, lie'  others,  notwithstanding,  from  the  [version  of  ^li# 
into  juuxyoi  by  the  Greeks,  and  magi  by  the  Latins,  have  suinexed 
the  idea  of  sorcery  or  enchantment  to  the  Persian  term,  and  con* 
jectured  as  much  respecting  the  Guebres :  thus  Justin  1.  i.  writes, 
postremum  hinc  b^lum  cum  Zoroastre  rege  Bactrianorum  fiiir, 
qui  primus  dicitur  artes  magicas  invenisse,  et  mundi  principia, 
siderumque   motus  diligentissime    speetasse.     But   although  the 

word    i*  in  Persian  and  sy,^as^*  ^^    Arabic    are   not  used  to 

express  magic,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  priests  of  that  order 
may  have  practised  the  arts  of  the  modem  Derweesh  or  Fakeer 
to  deceive  the  admiring  populace;  such  may  have  been  the 
0%)Din(  of  the  Egyptians  mentioned  in  Exodus,  and  of  the  Baby- 
lonians recorded  in  Daniel :  but  whether  tkis  were  or  were  not 
the  fact,  it  can  by  no  means  be  collected  from  the  name    .  |j^. 

The  Muhhammedan  poets  have  made  the  word  signify  a  tavern- 
keeper  ;  and  they  also  use  it  to  express  fraternities  of  Christian 
monks ;  indeed,  the  prosaic  writers  use  this  or  some  title  indicative 
of  the  pyreal  rites  to  distinguish  all  infidels,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Italian  councils  the  term  <^  er^tico,"  and  the  Spanish  inquisitors 


Wherefore  have  the  indents  recorded^  Sfc.  *S21: 

«<  hcrftge'*  to  mark  all,  who  dissented  in  opinion  from  themsdves* 
Thus  Hhafezz  says, 


\u 


f  Distain  thou  thy   sacred  carpet  with  wine,  if  ever  the  Peer4 
Mughan  address  thee/ 

That  many  persons  liare  existed  of  this  name  is  well  known ; 
Sryant  instances  Zoroaster  the  Mede,  the  Medo-Persic,  the  Pro- 
connesian,  the  Bactrian,  the  Chaldean,  the  Famphylian,  the  j£thio» 
pian,   Sec. ;    and  Agathias  1.  2.   writes,   ouro^  he  6  Ztapoot^og  ijroi 
ZM^^Yig  (5/mj  yog  kr*  slvtm  rj  kfraivvfi,iu)  OTnJvixa  [asv  ^Xjitafe  rtjv  oifX"^'^ 
xa)  Tovs  voiJLOVf  sQsTO,  OVK  svsa-T*  irot^ca$  huyvoovai,     nig(rat  Se  avro)   ol 
vuv  err)  ^Ttrratr'Treco  qStod  8>J  t«  dirXcog  ^ot(n  yeyovevoHy  dg  Xiotv  afji.^iyvo-' 
eTcrfl.ai,  xai  owx  elvai  fjL(x$siv  ttotspov    Aoipsiou   irurripy   elrs .  aAAoj,    outoj 
"ivripysv  ^T^FToxrifr^Cy  xal   avrog  §s  ra^  Tpgorehotg  Upovpylag  ufAsi^oig  votfjt,'- 
[/nysig  tIvols  kol)  iroiitiKoLs  uvs&rj^s   8of a^.     The  observations  of  Aga- 
thias display  much  discernment,  and  sound  judgment  concerning 
the  diversity  of  the  accounts  ;  and  Bryant  is  most  clearly  correct 
in  averring,  that  he  who  appeared  in  the  time  of  Hydaspes  could 
not  have  been  the  Zoroaster  of  the  ancients,  but  merely  the  renewer 
t>f  the  Tsabaean  rites.     Almost  every  Tarikh  mentions  a  Zerdusht 
-in  the  time  of  Gushtasp  son  of  Lohorasp  ;  and  the  Shah-nameh 
contains  several  inimitable  verses  concerning  him,  which  are  epito- 
mized   in  the  jji   A-cU   2(Lm  ;    but  the    Jehan   Ara  particularly 
records  his  family  name. 


;,Uj^^UH  Julc  *-a;«jJ   Juy>   jJuSI   lJ^]^     ^j 


« Gushtasp  was  son  of  Lohorasp,  whose  surname  was  Herbud,  i.  e. 
servant  of  fire:  in  his  time  Zerdusht,  whose  family  name  was 
DIada,  lived,  and  pretended  to  be  a  prophet.'  — ^The   Zerdusht- 

tiameh    calls   Ws    father's    name    ^^^mmU^^    and    his    mother's 

.  It  is  also  certain,  tliat  more  than  one  Zoroaster  existed,  from  the 
'discordance  of  the  accounts  of  the  time,  in  which  Zoroaster  is 
^id  to  have  lived. '  Eudoxus  and  Aristotle  make  him  6000 
years  before  Plato's  death ;  Hermippus,  5000  before  the  Trojan 
war ;  Pliny,  many  thousand  years  befwre  Moses ;  and  Plutarch 
de  Iside  et  Osiride  says,  ohog  iUU^s  euxTula  ivelv  xa)  X^'f'or^F'** 
*from  whence  Cluver  confidently  assumes,   that  Zoroaster  must 

'  See  CluY.  BiyaDt,  &c. 


SBS^  Wherefore  ham  the  ancients  recorded 

be  Adam.  Therefore  it  becomes  evident^  that  there  was  a 
Zioroaster  before  the  time  of  Darius  Hydaspes  \  for  Diogenes 
Laertius  prooem.  p.  3.  makes  him  6000  years  prior  to  that  time. 
Some  have  made  him  contemporary  with  Ninus,  others  widi 
Semiramis  (if  indeed  such  men  ever  existed,)  some  have  confound* 
ed  him  with  Hhus,  others  with  Mitzraim,  some  with  Nimnxl^ 
others  with  Moses. 

We  shall  discover  equal  indecision  in  the  Oriental  accounts  ^ 
we  shall  find,  that  some  hnagine  him  to  have  been  a  Chinese^ 
whose  father's  name  was  Espintaman,  and  whose  mother  was 
called  Dodo^  which  names  (as  Hyde  judiciously  observes)  cannot 
'be  Chinese;  consequently  the  account  cannot  be  true*  Abu 
Mtthhammed  Mustafa^  in  the  life  ofGushtasp)  says^ 

aJiU     jj    A^i\j9  ^  *x^   jjys,  Saa^   i^J   (5^    3^    C>1^ 

urn 

^    Jiu5l^    i-J^.     xUx5 — pi^"*    •-^As.    j^ysL     ^U  *:^Ji 

'He  was  one  of  the  disciples  of  Esdras,  whom  he  was  accustomed 
to  hear,  and  to  whom  he  was  also  accustomed  to  read  alternately. 
And  Esdras  cursed  him,  until  he  became  leprous.  Then  the 
children  of  Israel  expelled  him  from  their  society,  and  he  directed 
bis  course  towards  the  East.*  Bundari,  likewise  quoted  by  Hyde^ 
^es  a  nearly  corresponding  reladon,  and  says  on  the  authority 
of  Abu  laafar  Al  Tabari,  that  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine^ 
and  that 

3^  UU  ^ys,  UUl\  \f^j\  So^SlS  ^j&jul  Lo:^U  ^l^r 

<  be  was  a  servant  to  one  of  the  disciples  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet^ 
in  high  esdmation  and  favor  with  him :'  and  Said  Ebn  Batric 
averSithatZorodasht  lived  in  the  days  of  Nahor  the  father  of 
Terah.  Not  being  persuaded  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Sad-der 
and  the  Zend-avesta,  I  adduce  no  examples  from  them. 

From  the  Persian  and,  Arabic  accounts  it  therefore  appears, 
that  ther^  must  have  been  a  Zerdusht,  or  that  the  rites  of  Zer- 
dusht  must  have  existed  before  the  time  of  him,  who  florished  ill 
the  days  of  Gushtasp,  and  that  the  Zoroaster,  of  whom  we  read 
in  Porphyry  de  Antro  Nympharum,  p.  254.  could  not  have  been 
the  first  ox  that  name.  This  is  evident  from  the  Majizat  Fatsee> 
p.  224*9 


a  wiriehf  qfmeity  under  the  name  of  Zoroaster  ?         *22$ 

*The  Persians  in  ancient  times  were  followers  of  the  Tsabsean 
religion,  and  adored  the  stars  down  to  the  time  of  Gushtasp  son 
of  Lohorasp ;'  but  it  must  be  clear,  tha  tthe  authorities,  which 
confound  Zerdusht  with  Abraham,  cannot  be  correct,  and  pro- 
ceed in  a  great  degree  from  the  fables  of  the  Targumists,  and 
Rabbins. 

From  innumerable  passages  in  the  Greek  writers  we  are  able 
to  show,  that  there  were  some  of  this  name  amongst  the  Chal- 
dees,  from  whence  has  arisen  a  confusion  almost  endless,  so 
that  both  the  Trinity  and  the  oracles  ascribed  to  Zoroaster  have 
been  indefinitely  called  Magic  or  Chaldaic.  An  author  cited  by 
Suidas  says,  * Atrrpovoiulctv  irpcbroi  Ba^vXdvKu  e(^svpov  hu  Zcopoi(FTpoUf 

jLsd*  ov   *0<rTavrig'— u^'    cov    AlyuTrrm    tcolI  '^EWrivsg   e^s^avro.     If 

then  upon  so  intricate  a  point,  I  may  be  permitted  to  indulge  an 
opinion,  I  would  thus  solve  the  difficulty. 

Since  fromt  he  Scriptural  records, 

W3  rrr\i^  rohb  D^'^rtcfs  -dkid  Dr^»  iKitn 

it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  fire-worship  prevailed  in  Chaldasa 
before  the  days  of  Abram,  as  at  that  early  period  of  the 
world,  places  were  most  frequently  named  after  some  ^rominept 
circumstance,  and  if  what  the  Rabbins  aver  be  correct/  especially 
what  the  learned  Moses  Ben  Maimoii  asserts,  it  prol^bly  arose 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Enos,  to  which  aera  other  writers  have 
referred  the  origin  of  Tsabaism ;  therefore  it  seems  likely,  that 
Zoroaster  could  'not  have  introduced  the  py^eal  rite^  On  an 
inspection  into  the  multiform  idolatry  of  the  East,  following  the 
authority  of  such  men  as  Herodotus  and  as  Diodorus  Siculus, 
we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  pyreal  rites  in  the  oriqptal  parts 
of  the  world  were  so  many  brandies  of  one  form  of  worship,, 
which  the  author  already  adduced  from  Suidas,  who^  we  can 
support  from  the  Scriptures,  says,  were  first  in  use  ^ong  the 
Babylonians ;  for  if  they  were  addicted  to  astronomical  Researches, 
the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  age,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  study,  would  lead  them  to  introduce  pyr^al  rites  in  honor  of 
the  sun,  which  have  always  been  inseparable  from  genuine 
Tsabaism. 

May  we  then  not  scruple  to  say  that  Zoroaster  was  no  one 
individual  person,  that  Zoroaster  was  the  cognomen  of  the  priests 
of  those  tite3,  whether  we  find  them  in  Chaldaea^  in  Persia,  or  ia 
any  other  country,  where  he  was  affirmed  to  have  been :  and  sup* 


•£f  4^  THierefsre  have  the  ancients  recorded 

posing  this  to  be  the  case,  shall  we  not  at  once  find  the  incoherent 
accounts  of  the  Greek  historians  harmonised  ?  No  man,  who 
knows  the  prevailing  custom  of  titular  cognomina  in  the  East, 
Vill  dispute  this  conjecture  : — indeed,  if  other  proofs  were  want- 
ing, he  would  perceive  abundant  evidence  in  the  Hebrew  writings ; 

but  independent  of  them,  the  Tuzuk-i  Teemoor  instances  five 
kings  from  the  Turki  annals,  who  by  reason  of  their  greatness  are 
never  called  by  their  proper  names, 

Hdrd  the  mighty  Sovereign  of  Hindostan — Caesar  {^liiees&r)  the 
mighty  Sovereign  of  Room  (Constantinople) — FUghfoor  the  mighty 
^Sovereign  of  Khbtd^  of  Cheen^  and  of  Mdcheen —  Khdqnan  the 
mighty  Sovereign  of  T&rktstdn — Shehinshdh  (literally  king  of 
khigs)  the  mighty  Sovereign  of  Irdn  and  Tooran :  and  the  quota- 
tion from  the  Jehan  Ara  proves,  that  Zerdusht  was  the  cognomen 
of  Daada,  who  now  has  been  shown  merely  to  have  been  the  reno- 
vator of  that  worship,  wliich  probably  had  begun  to  have  been 
neglected.  One  proof  therefore  supports  the  other,  since  it  is 
manifest  that  men  had  cognomina  from  their  different  functions 
or  from  certain  actions  performed  by  them,  and  that  cities  received 
their  names  not  arbitrarily,  but  from  certain  rites  and  ceremonies, 
or  from  some  memorable  circumstance  relating  to  them ;  thus 
among  other  instances  Pithom,  of  which  we  read  in  Exodus  i.  11. 

18  said  by  the  Cophts  to  be  iieeiuu  'i^RaxRifjeH 

nROXai  HPOXU  IXCCH  Pethom,  a  city  in  the  land  of 
Ramesses,  Ijjut  by  the  Greeks  to  be  rjgoioov  nroXi^  h  yr  'Pajx^trtr^, 

If  this  be  correct,  what  is  the  signification  of  the  term  Zer- 
dusht or  Zoroaster  ?  it  cannot  be  Bryant's  Sol  Asterius,  it  cannot 
be  the  vivum  astrum  fdoov  iirrgov  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus ;  and 
what  authority  or  reason  have  we  to  presume,  that  it  is  ota-rpoSorrig  i 

That  it  stands  for  C^^  j^\  the  friend  of  fire,  as  Texeira  w^s 
informed,  is  impossU^le  ;  because  Hyde  most  accurately  objects  to 

an  I  with  a  medda  undergoing  aphxresis,  as  not  comfmon  to  the 
language,  and  instances  that  j^  simply  means  gold :  in  like 
manner  we  may  object,  that  «1a^^  for  cIm«^  is  also  inadmis- 
sible, because  the  Persian  possesses  C^^,  meaning  a  deaert,  and 


a  variety  ofmefiy  under  the  name  6f%(yroaster  ?        *225 

Cmm^  meaning  a  hand ;  according  dierefbre  to  this  deduction  the 

j£  must  be  placed  for  the  (;**,  ^ich  indeed  sometimes  occurs  In 

MSS.,  and  by  the  omission  of  ^  the  word  must  suffer  Syncope, 
which  necessarily  induces  improbability,  and  in  fact  begs  the 
question.  This  derivation  seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  the 
supposed  coincidence  of  Abraham  and  Zerdusht ;  which  appears 
in  a  great  degree  to  be  founded  upon  the  circumstance  of  Abra- 
ham leaving  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  of  his  father's  name  being 

j^J  or  fire,  according  to  one  MtiHwimmedan  tradition.  But  as 
the  Greek  writers  inforxn  us,  that  he  was  also  called  Zoif>x^$f 
Bryant  is  perfacitly  inco^stent  with  his  own  arbitrary  system 
in  objecting  to  the  term  Zerdusht ;  e^eciaJly  as  he  oftes^mes 
owns  Ae  propetisity  of  the  Gteeks  to  alter  words,  and  to  accom- 
modate them  to  their  own  terminations  ^  and  there  is  as  much,  if 
not  greater,  differeilce  between  Ormuzd  and  Oromasdes,  Aherman 
and  Arimanius,  Mihr  and  Mithras,  Ardeshir  and  Artaxerxes, 
which  is  the  Septuagint  version  of  Ahasuerus,  &c.,  as  between 
the  words  in  debate :  but  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion^  thai  the 
rites  came  from  the  Ch^deans  to  the  Persians. 

Could  it  however  be  proved,  that  the  Babylonian  priests  had 
a  sacred  language,  like  those  of  India,  of  ./F^gypt  and  of  Persia, 
(as  appears  from  the  inscriptfous  at  Istakhar,)  and  couid  it  be 
demonstrated,  that  that  tongue  had  an  affinity  with  th^  Sans- 
krita,  as  the  others  had,  we  Could  easily  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  tarms  Zoroaster  and  Zarades.  On  etymological  dei^uctions 
however  I  place  little  reliance,  excepting  when  there  ^appear-s 
to  be  either  authority  or  strong  probability  to  recommend  them. 
But  if  we  have  recourse  to  the  Sanskrjta,  which  is  a  tongue  «« of  the 
most  unfathomable  antiquity ,*'  we  m;^  rest  certain,  that  the  first 
syllable  is  Soora  or  Sooiya  the  Sun  :  labhir  if  we  compound  this  with 
Jruia  it  will  imply  the  science  of  tbe-6^n  :  if  however  w^  adopt  a 
derivative  of  the  root  sram  to  perform  religious  austerities,, whence 
the  order  of  the  priesthood  is  called  dsrama,  we  shall  have  a  direct 
allusion  to  the  sacerdotal  office  of  Zoroaster,  which  will  also  be  the 
case,  if  we  compound  So(?rya  the  Sun  with  the  participle  of  the  verb 
sri  to  worship,  to  serve.  And  great  probability  arises  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  because  if  we  Compound  Soora  the  Sun  with  dasa  a 
servant,  we  have  precisely  the  same  signification,  and  the  Greek 

Zagilrig:  and  this    is  also  the  Persian  c^^j^  since  in    some 


MSS.,  it  is  written  CmjSj^  and  aII^  a5;3^  but  every  etymolo- 
gical conjecture  is  left  Without  the  least  reserve  to  the  discretion 
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of  the  reader :  however  if  this  deduction  be  the  true,  we  maf 
suppose  that  the  Greeks  had  authority  for  interpreting  it  acrr^  o- 

St.  John's  Coll.  Cam.  D.  G.  WATT. 

50th  Jan.  1813, 


INSCRIPTIONS  FOUND  AT  ANCIENT  SAGUNTUM. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  foBowing  additional  Inscriptimi^ 
lately  brought  into  this  country,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  give  soide 
explanation  of  them  in  a  future  number. 
The  following  rules  are  collected  from^^some  of  the  mostdistm- 

guished  Spanish  antiquaries. 

1.  The  charaetera  both  of  the  CeltibcriaDS,  andof  theTurdetani^arc  t*  be 
diiefly  referred  to  the  most  ancient  Greek  and  Etrascan* 

2.  There  are  several  letters  admitted  to  be  doubtful. 

3.  Tliere  are  double  letters,  which  frequently  recur. 

4^The  vowels  are  sometimes  expressed,  but  often  arc  to  be  8«ppMca» 
S.  Words  are  seldom  written  at  full  length. 

No.  12. 


I (u/ni 


GGRaTTIO 

POLYaNTHO 
ANN  LV 

GEMINIA-PHOEBAS 
VIRO  ET-SIBI 


■^ 


No.  13. 


L-aNTO  V 

NVMIDaE'P      / 
FaBRVMTR      j 
LEGPRIMA      / 
MSERGIVST / 
ET  SERCj 
SERVS] 


/ 


iMlH 


Prospectus  of  Crit.  Obas.  on  Booh,  ifc. 


•887 


No.  14. 


SERGIaE  M-F 

PEREGRINAE 

THEOMNESTVS-ET-LAIS 

ET-DIDYME'LIBERTI 


■  '  *  ¥' 


No.  15. 


IVSTOAI 
C    NLEPIJ 
SEyiRO  EOVI 
rVRBANOTRIB^ 
SORTITOP 
S  A 


_/ 


PROSPECTUS 

or 

CRITICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  BOOKS 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN, 

JVb.  ,16y  just  published. 


V/0NTAi4fN0  various  dates  in  theChronicoaof  Eusebitts  vindicated  against 
the  modems.  Its  agreement  with  Herodotus,  Josephus,  and  Syncellus  proved 
in  others  which  have  been  doubted.  Syncellus  defended  concerning  the  usur^ 

?ation  of  Babylon  by  Nabopolasar  against  the  corjruption  of  his  words  by 
Tsher,  and  the  accusation  of  their  being  spurious  by  Vi^oles.  Jerom  vin- 
dicated against  Scaliser  concerning  the  book  of  Judith.  The  dates  and  facts 
In  the  Greek  Judiui  shown  to  be  in-  harmony  with  profane  history  and 
chronology,  and  more  accurate  than  the  Lati^  copy  m  opposition  to  Pri- 
deaux  and  Jackson.    The  book  as  authentic  as  the  Maccabees. 

This  publication  was  begun  in  1781,  and  continued  occasionally,  as  the 
author's  leisure  permitted,  down  to  the  present  No.  16.  Its  object  was  to 
^nvey  to  the  public  the  remarks  of  an  individual,  not  connected  with  any 
of  the  top  partial  or  th^s  prejudicul  parties  ia  Uterature;  upon  such  n«w 


!2ffl8*  Proispectus. 

books  of  credit,  as  engaged  the  notice  of  the  author.  The  favorable  recep- 
tion of  the  first  numbers,  which  are  now  out  of  print,  induced  him  to  en- 
'  large  his  plan  io  one  respect,  that  is,  by  includmg  in  it  ancient  books  as 
well  as  modern  ;  ones,  wliich  related  to  the  same  subject,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  contract  it  in  another  respect,  by  confining  himself  to  such  books 
only,  as  tended  to  illustrate  the  Jewish  scriptures^  inore  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  connexion  of  the  historic  events  thetfe  with  the  profane  his- 
tories and  chronology  of  the  same  ages.  For  .tiiei  author  could  not  but 
allow,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  of  many  learned  men,  there 
still  remained  so  much  incoherence  in  their  different  accounts  of  the  kings 
of  Assyria,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  of  such  other  historic  subjects,  as 
gave  but  too  much  room  for  Collins  and  Bolingbroke  to  accuse  the  Old  Tes- 
tament of  so  great  discordancy  with  pfofane  history,  as  tended  to  lessen 
its  credit  in  pomt  of  veracity.  It  became  thferefore  a  subject  of  inquiry,, 
whence  this  discordancy  arose ;  and  the  author  thought,  that  he  saw  a 
plain  road,  which  might  b9  followed  through  all  the  intticacies  and  difficul- 
ties with  which  different  moderns  had  perplexed  and  obscured  it ,  and  which 
would  prove,  that  neither  Scripture  nor  profime  history  were  to  be  accused 
pf  departing  from  truth ;  for  those  apparent  discordances  had  arisen  solely 
from  the  historic  accounts  preserved  m  ancient  books  fiaving  not  been  put 
together  and  arranged  by  tfie  liio^enis  with  sufficient  accuracy  in  point  of 
history  and  chronology,  nor  indeed  even  the  words  of  the  ancients  always 
explained  in  their  rignt  senses.  The  truth  of  these  accusations  against 
modem  commentators  on  Scripture  and  others  has  been  proved  in  the 
above  16  Numbers ;  and  in  consequence  it  appeatrs,  that  when  such  errors 
are  removed,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  profane  his- 
tory, do  actually  agree  together  in  the  most  perfect  harmony,  so  that  the 
pretended  discordancy  alleged  against  Scripture  has  not  the  least  good  found- 
ation, nor  yet  indeed  complaints  against  the  insufficiency  of  profane  his- 
tory, but  that  all  the  apparent  difficulties  have  urisen  from  the  want  of 
attention,  and  the  ferrors  of  modern  compilers  of  ancient  history  and  chro- 
nology. The  reasoning  and  proofs  contained  in  the  text  are  confirmed  and 
rendered  more  obvious  by  several  tables  of  history  and  chronology. 

Dr.  Priestly's  Defences  of  Unitarianism  afforded  an  occasion  to  extend 
similar  remarks  and  accusations  to  Christian  ages,  with  respect  to  the 
errors  committed  by  the  modern  compilers  of  that  mode  of  Christianity;- 
this  however  caused  a  little  intricacy  in  the  publication  of  some  of  the 
aboVe  16  numl)ers,  in  order  that  the  two  subjects  might  not  be  intermixed 
when  bound  up  in  volumes,  althouT^h  intermixed  in  the  above  numbers 
when  published  separately ;  and  due  attention  to  the  directions  given  in 
each  No.  concerning  the  volume  to  which  it  belongs,  the  pages  and  signa- 
tures in  it,  will  easily  point  out  the  manner  how  thev  ought  to  be  bound 
up  for  the  above  purpose  of  not  intermixing  those  subjects  in  the  order,  of. 
i^eading,  «thhough  intermixed  in  the  order  of  pubtication.  The  whole  when 
o<»iipleted  will  form  5  volumes  8vo. 

Sidjedg  already  discussed  in  the  ubave  16  Numbers. 

The  weU*kiiow<i  long  dnration  of^ui  Assyrian  Empire  adopted  by  some  an- 
<^eats  in  compariBon  ^f  the  shorter  historic  one  aasigoed  by  Herodotos,  is  shown 
to  be  aothing  iowt  than  Assyrian  history  accommodated  to  a  fkvorite  astronomic 
period  of  the  ancient  erientiils  or  magilus  oRinM,  applied  by  them  here  to  the 
purpose  of  a&trology  relative  to  the  dnration  of  kingdoms,  just  as,  at  other  times, 
they  ascertained  by  a&trology  the  duration  of  iudivldnalB.  This  period  contained 
1460  yearsy  being  the  time  elapsed  before  the  new  year's  day  of  a  retrograde 
solar  year  of  365  oays  onTy  will  perform  a  complete  revolution  backward  through 
t^e  Zodnrc,  and  hegm  again  on  the  same  4aj  as  a  solar  year  intercalated  with  t 
day  in  every  4  years  ;  proofs  of  these  facts  may  be  seen  in  Syncellus.    At  other 
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tVmea,  and  by  others,  the  mme  period  of  1460  was  applied  to  the  duration  of  the 
Universe,  and  predicted  for  the  time  of  its  destruction  either  by  a  flood  or  fire, 
as  may  be  proved  from  Censorinus.  The  modern  Hindoos  have  preserved  a 
relic  of  the  same  ancient  oriental  practice  of  including  and  confining  historic 
events  within  arbitrary  astrologic  period^.  Their  whole  histoi^y  is  thus  included 
in  and  confined  by  different  maltiples  of  a  period  of  432,000  years  formed  by 
nnltiplying  the  36,000  years,  in  wiiich  the  equinoxes  were  repnted  to  complete 
a  revolution  backward,  by  the  li2  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  through  which  they  revolve. 
That  Assyrian  period  of  1460  was  afterwards  shortened  by  the  same  Greek 
Chronologers  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  who  shortened  the  antiquity  of  the  Trojan 
<v«-,  as  connected  with  tlie  Assyrian  king  there  by  the  Assyrians  themselveSf  and 
named  Tentanius ;  thus  it  was  reduced  to  1300  or  1360,  either  100  or  160  years 
being  taken  away  from  the  antiquity  of  both,  and  this  by  the  omission  of  4  whole 
reigns  of  16S  years  after  the  reign  of  Tentamus  and  the  reputed  capture  of  Troy 
in  that  reign.  The  original  perfect  list  of  Assyrian  kings  is  fonnd  in  Syneellns,  the 
corrupted  and  shortened  list  in  Eusebins,  as  eopied  by  him  ft'om  the  reduced  chro- 
nology of  Assyria  and  Greece,  adopted  by  those  later  Greeks.  Henee  arose  the 
different  accounts  in  ancient  authors  of  the  duration  of  the  Assyrian  .king^m 
&c.  &c. 

The  antiquity  and  accuracy  of  the  a^ra  of  Nabonassar  vindicated  against  the 
accusations  of  errovs  in  it  by  Jackson,  and  proved  to  have  been  not  compiled 
by  Ptolemy,  but  to  have  been  in  use  as  early  as  by  Hipparchus.  The  mode  of 
reckoning  by  it  mistaken  by  Prideanx,  Jackson,  and  Bovvyer. 

The  observations  of  the  autunmal  equinoxes  by  Hipparchus,  proved  to  have 
been  all  made  one  year  later  than  modem  astronomers  pretend,  therefore  are  not 
snbject  to  so  much  error  as  astronomers  have  imputed  to  them,  who  have  mis- 
taken the  meaning  of  one  Greek  phrase  by  Hipparchus  from  the  time  of  Coperni- 
cus down  to  that  of  Delalande,  and  hence  accused  Hipparchus.  without  good 
foundation. 

The  Assyrian  kings  mentioned  in  Scripture  proved  to  have  been  the  same 
persons  as  those  ei^umerated  by  Ctesias  in  Diodorus,  but  under  different  names ; 
the  number  of  them  and  the  duration  of  their  reigns  are  also  the  very  same,  and 
the  last  three  from  Esarchaddon  the  same  as  the  three  in  the  xra  of  Nabonasar 
before  the  destruction  ofNinivefa  by  Cyaxares.  They  were  all  Medes  by  na- 
tion and  kings  of  Assyria,  by  the  conquest  of  Assyria  nnder  Arbaces.  8enache- 
rib  was  the  first  of  them,  who  dwelt  at  Niniveh  instead  of  Ecbatana,  and  the  Jarib 
mentioned  in  Hosca  was  the  same  as  Arbaces,  who  was  thus  cotemporary  with 
Jonah  40  years  before  the  1st  Olympiad ;  all  other  dates  by  ancient  or  modem 
chronologers  being  proved  to  be  erroneons,  and  tbns  the  Scriptural  adcoants  of 
those  AssyfiaB  kings  are  found  to  be  in  harmony  with  profane  history  and  chro- 
nology. 

The  account  of  these  Median  kings  over  Assyria,  by  Ensebius,  shown  to  be 
in  general  accurate,  but  the  nature  of  it  to  hav^e  been  intirely  mistaken  by  Scali- 
ger,  Petavius,  Marsham,  and  ail  other  writers,  &c.  dsc. 
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PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

A  New  Journal  in  Modern  Greek  has  been  established  in  Vienna.  It  is 
the  Work  o{  the  most  learned  Greeks  in  Vienna,  Paris,  Venice,  and  Con- 
stantinople. The  Editor  is  Demetrios  Alexandrides,  author  of  a  Turkish 
Dictionary,  and  of  a  Greek  Grammar. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Icelandic^ Language  has  been  published  at  Copenha- 
gen by  M.  Rask.    This  wa»  the  l«j]^;uage  generaily  spoken  in  Scandinavia 
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during  the  &th  Century.  The  author  en4eavours  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
derived  from  the  Saxon,  according  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Adelung  and  others  ; 
but  that  i);  forms  a  distinct  ]3ranch  of  the  Gothic  and  Teutonic  tongues. 

The  Class  of  History  ai^d  Anciept  Literature  in  Paris  offers  a  gold  medal 
for  the  best  dissertation  in  Latin,  or  French  on^^'  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  every  part  of  the  Administration  of  the  Roman  Empure  in  the  reien 
of  Diocletian  and  his  Successors,  dowi^  to  the  Accession  of  Julian.''  The 
compositip:ps  must  be  delivered  before  the  1st  of /Lpril,  1814« 

Professor  Miiller  of  Denmark,  has  published  an  interesting  Dissertation 
on  ^e  Antiquity  and  Authenticity  of  the  Mythology  attributed  to  Odin. 

We  ate  informed  in  a  Paris  Literary  Journal  that  ^  Greek  IVIS,  pf  Joannes 
Laurentius,  commonly  called  Joannes  Lydus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Anastasius  and  Jiistinian,  has  been  discovered  in  Constantinople,  b^  M.  De 
Choiseul  Goulfier,  Jt  is  added  that,  according  to  Suidas,  tms  writer  left 
three  works,  J)e  Mensibus,  De  Maeistratihut  RomanU,  De  0$tenti$.  Of  the 
first  some  fragments  were  published  at  Leipsic  in  1794,  the  rest  were  con^ 
^idered  as  lost.  ...        * 

On  consulting  Suidas,  sdi  t)iat  we  find  on  this  writer,  is :  'iwanris  *}\ait7i^ibf 

ffson  fjMOnfJMrixijiif, 

(See  Suidas,  a  Kuster^  Vol.  II.  p.  131.) 

We  are  informed  that  the  work  De  MagistratUms  will  soon  aj)pe^r  with  a 
Preliminary  Dissertation  by  M,Hase^  and  a  Latin  Translation  by  M.  Fuss.' 

Two  Editions  of  Plato  are  announced.  One  edited  by  M.  Weigel,  of 
Leipsic^  in  1^  Vols.  8vo.  printed  with  types  similar  tp  those  used  in 
Weiske's  longinus.  It  will  be  accompanied  by  a  Latin  Version  with  Notes 
jfcritical  and  explanatory,  Greek  Scholia,  partly  inedited  and  an  extensive 
Index,  The  critical  revision  of  the  text  from  the  best  MSS.  is  undertake^ 
by  MM,  L.  F.  Heindorf  and  A.  JQpeckh.  Price  to  Subscribers,  6  francS;,  eacl^ 
Vol.  to  non-subscribers  9  fr. 

Toother  Edition  will  be  printed  at  Berlin,  uader  the  following  title: 
Flatonis  0{>era  Omnia  Graec^  et  Latin^,  excerpta  ex  pluribus  codd.  MSS. 
!varietate  lectionis,  subjunctis  H.  Stephani  integris,  posteriorum  nonnullo- 
rum  selectis,.F.  A.  Wolfii^  J.  Bekkeri,  atque  aliorum  continuis  annotationi- 
bus,  volumine  singidaris  isagoges  literariae,  rerumque  et  verborum  indicibus 
instEuctsi, 

Besides  the  Editors  mentioned  in  the  title,  M.  Alter  of  Vienna,  M.  Boisse? 
nade  of  Paris,  and  other  critical  Scholars  are  mentioned  as  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  this  edition.  Upwards  of  twelve  MSS.  are  collating  for 
the  occasion;  and  the  Latin  translation  is  represented  as  singularly  accurate 
and  elegant.  It  will  be  printed  in  8  vols.  smaJH  4to.  and  16  in  8vo.  The 
only  difference  will  be  in  the  paper  and  the  types. 

p.  J.  Van  Lennep  is  preparing  a  new  Edition  of  Ovid's  Epistles,  for 
which  he  is  collating  MSS.  m  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris,  ana  in  that  of 
the  University  of  Leyden,  He  will  give  to  the  public  for  the  first  time,  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Epistles,  by  Planudes. 

M.  Wieland  of  Saxony  is  bringingto  a  close,  his  Commentary  on  Cicero's 
Epistles,  with  his  new  Translation. 

M.  Creuzer  of  Heidelberg  is  publishing  his  extensive  work  on  the  Sym* 
bols  and  Mythology  of  Greece  and  other  ancient  nations. 

A  new  Corpus  Auctorvm  Latinffrum  is  to  appear  at  Upsal^  edited  by  M^ 
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Traener,  and  prii^ted  by  Stenhammer  and  Palmblad^  printers  to  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Imported  by  T.  BOOSEY,  4,  Broad  Street,  City. 

Grammaires  des  Grainmaires«  on.  Analyse  raisonn^e  des  meillenrs  Traitds  »nr  la 
Langae  Fran^oise,  a  TUsage  des  Eleves  de  Plnstitnt  des  Maisons  imp^riales  Na- 
poleon, Stabiles  a  Saint  Denis,  pour  I'Education  des  FiUes  de  Membres  de  la  Le- 
gion d'Honneur ;  par  Ch.  P.  Girault  Duvivier.  Deux  volumes  in-octavO|  de  plus 
de  six  cents  pages  chacun,  prix  11.  8s. 

Castile  Grammalre  Fran9oise,  Simplifie,  58« 

Condillac  Principes  de  Grammaire.  5s. 

Du  Houllay  Fables  en  vers  Francois,  12mo.  2s.  6d. 

(Euvres  de  Rollxn,  34  vols.  l2mo.  Contenaut  Hist.  Anc.  Rom.  et  Belles  Let- 
tres,  qui  se  vendent  sepalr^ment. 

Restant  Traits  de  POrthographie  Fran^oise.  8vo« 

(Euvres  Complettes  de  Berqui'n ;  om^es  de  193  Fi|;.  10  vols.  12nio.  21.;— beau 
'papier,  31* 

CEavres  de  Gessner,  3  vols.  ISma.  10s.  6d. 

Cryptogamie  Complette,  de  linnei.    Par  Jolyclerc.    8vo,  Ss. 

Diciionnaire  Gtec  et  Francois.  Par  Quenon,  2  vol.  8vo.  ll.  6s. 

L'Homond  Gramnudre  Laline,  12mo.  Ss.  6d. 

Quintiliani  Instit.  OrationQm  ad  uso^  Scholarum,  2  vols.  12mo.    Paris  1809, 

128. 

Virgil,  Stereotype. 

Ciceronis  Libri  Rhetorici,  nova  ^dita,  d' Allemand,  12mo.    Paris,  1810. 

JBy  Messrs.  DULAU  and  Co.  Soho-sqmre. 

Jnmel,  Introduetion  a  I'Eloquence,  ou  EUmcns  de  Rh^toriqne,  12mo.  Paris, 
1812.    4s.  6d. 

Sacy  (Silvestre  de)  Chrestomathie  Arabe,  ou  Extraits  des  divers  Ecrivaipi 
Arabes,  taut  en  prose  qu'en  vers,  avee  le  teste  Arabe,  3  gros  vol.  en  8to.  Fans, 
1806.     Imp.  Imp^riale^    31. 3s.        ' 

LATELY  PUBLISHED. 

Commentarii  in  Aristophanis  Comoedias,  coUegit,  digessit,  auxit  Chris- 
tianus  Daniel  Beckius.  Vol.  I.  Prolegomena,  Conunentaru  m  Piutum. 
Cum  Fabula  aenca.    8yo.    Lipsiae,  Wiedmann^  ' 

De  Usu  Antistrophicorum  in  Grseconim  Tragoediis.  Dissertatio  qua  candidar 
tus  magistcrii  ad  5ol6mnia  examina  invitat  Godofrcdus  Hermannus,&c.  4to. 

Nouvelles  Recbcrchcs    sur  roriginc,  et  la   destination  des  P>Taimdes 
d'Egypte.    Ouvrage  dans  lequel  on  s'applique  a  demontrer  que  ces  Mer- 
veilics  renferment    les  principes   llementaircs  des  sciences    abstraiteset 
occultes,  ainsi  que  ceux  des  arts  utiles  a  la  societe.    Par  A.  P.  J.  de  V 
8vo.  3  fir.  Paris,  Treuttel  et  Wiirtz. 

Description  abregee  de  Rome  ancienne,  d'apres  Ligorio,  Donati,  Nardini, 
Adler,  &c.  avec  un  plan  dc  Rome  ancienne.  Par  F.  Schoell.    l«mo.  Paris. 

L'Egyptc  sous  Ics  Pharaons,  ou  Recherches  sur  la  Geographic^  la  Religion, 
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la  Langue,  ks  Ecritures,  et  I'Histoire  de  FEgypte,  avantriDTasuBi  deCam- 
byse ;  par  M.  Champollion,  8vo.  Grenoble,  Peyronard. 

L'Eneide  de  Virgile,  traduction  de  C.  L.  Mallevaut,  2  vol.  lamo.  6  frands. 
Paris,  Carez. 

Grammaire  Poly^lotte,  Latine,  Italienne,  Espagnole,  Portirgaise,  An- 
slaise  et  Franyaisc,  dans  laqiielle  ces  diverses  langues  sont  consiaerees  sous 
le  rapport  du  raecanisme  et  de  Tanalogie  propres  a  ohacune  d'eUes.  Par 
J.  N.  Blondin.    2  francs.  Paris,  Pelicier. 

Grammaire  Arabe,  a  Pusage  des  eleves  de  Pecole  speciale  ^  des  langues 
orientales  vivantes ;  par  A.  J.  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  2  Vol.  8vo,  avec  figures. 
24  francs.    Paris,  Debure. 

Essai  d'une  Histoire  des  Revolutions  arrivles  daas  les  Sciences,  et  les 
Beaux  Arts,  depuis  les  terns  heroiques ;  par  M.  L.  G.  De  Roujoux.  3  Vol. 
8vo.  15  francs ;  Papier  veiin,  30.    Paris,  Bossange,  &c. 

Galerie  Mythologique,  Recueil  de  Monumens  pour  serviraPetude  de  la  My- 
thologie,  de  Pantiquite  figuree,  et  du  langage  allegorique  des  anciens.  Avec 
180  planches  gravees  au  trait,  con  tenant  pres  de  700  monumens  antiques, 
tels  que  statues,  bas-reliefs,  pierres  gravees,  raedailles,  fresques  et  peintures 
de  vases,  dont  plusieurs  sontinedits.  Par  A.  L.  Millin,  2  Vols.  8vo.  36 
francs ;  paj)iet  velin  T2.    Paris,  Soyer. 

L'Argonautique  de  Valerius  Flaccus,  ou  la  Conquete  de  la  Toison  d'or^ 
Poeme  traduit  en  vers  Fran^ais,  par  M.  Adolphe  Dureau  de  Lamalle. 
Le  Texte  Latin  en  regard,  avec  des  Notes  et  Varilantes.  3  Vols.  8vo.  18 
Francs.    Paris,  Michaud. 

*«♦  The  Editor  has  had  the  good  fortune  of  availing  himself  of  three  MSS. 
1.  That  of  the  Vatican,  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Library,  No,  3277.  2. 
That  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Saviour  kt  Bologna,  on  Vellum  of  the  14th 
Century.  3.  That  of  Munich,  which  belongect  to  Jovianus  Pontanus,  who 
had  enriched  it  with  marginal  notes.  From  these  MSS.  he  has  produced 
many  various  readings;  some  of  which  arc  of  great- importance.  Thus  in 
the  last  we  find  langnentia  claudi,  L.  iv.  v.  388,  for  lattguentia  somno  ;  and 
DiCTis  temperat  IRAS,  L.  viii.  V.  467,  for  Umpora  currere  dictU. 

This  work  is  illustrated  with  useftil  Notes  from  the  Adversaria  ofTurne- 
bus,  the  Latin  Elegiacs  ofVolpi,  Wakefield's  Lucretius,  the  Commentary 
on  Lucan  by  Ezras  de  Clerq  Van  Sever,  Emendationes  in  Valerium  Flaccum, 
by  Jacobs,  Miscell.  Phil,  ot  Matthias,  and  Wagner's  Latin  Classics. 

P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Heroides,  et  A.  Sabini  Epistolae,  e  Burmanni  maximd 
editione  editae,  cura  Davidis  Jacobi  Van  Lennep,  qui  et  suas  animadversiones 
subjecit.    12mo.  Amsterdam,  Den  Hengst. 


PRkPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

CLASSICAL. 

Mr.  Henry  Huntingford,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  has  pr^ared  for 
publication  a  new  edition  of  Pindar,  which  is  to  comprise  in  one  vol.  8vo.  the 
text  and  notes  of  Heyne;  tho  paraphrase  and  some  of  the  notes  of  Benedict; 
and  the  Pindaric  Lexicon  of  Damm,  separated  from  his  entire  Lexicon  Hwurico" 
Pit^daricum,  and  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. — Dammii  Lexicon'Momerico-Pin' 
daricum,  Beral,  1763.  opus  Herculei  labwis;  in  quo  ul'main  Pindarica  seorsum  ab 
Ilomeincis  vuigasset !  Heyn.  Praef. 

Messrs.  Bartlett  and  Newman  of  Oxford,  (successors  to  CoHingwood  and  Co.) 
are  en  Imaged  in  printing  au  edition  of  Livy,  iu  four  volumes  octavo,  under  the  di- 
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Tectton  of  a  i^entlemaB  of  the  omiversity  of  Oxford.  It  is  from  the  text  of  Drm- 
kenborch,  and  will  contain  the  various  readings,  apd  the  whole  of  the  notes,  both 
of  the  4to  and  ISmo.  editions,  of  Crevier.  "Ae  Notae  Posteriores  will  be  intro* 
dueed  in  their  proper  (Haces  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

BIBLICAL. 

Messrs.  Cadell  and  Davies  respectfully  inform  the  Possessors  of  the  mag- 
nificent Edition  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Macklin, 
that  it  will  shortly  be  completed  by  the  publication  of  the  Apocrypha,  printed 
in  t}>e  same  size  and  manner  by  Mr.  Bensley,  and  forming  a  Volume  similar 
to  those  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

It  will  be  illustrated  with  Historical  Engravings  hy  Messrs^  C.  Heath, 
Landseer,  Bromley,  Golding,  &c.  and  Head  and  Tail  Pieces  wholly  by  Mr. 
Landseer,  from  pictures  and  drawings  which  were  the  last  work  oi  the  late 
Mr.  de  Loutherbourg. 

No  more  copies  will  be  printed  than  arc  previously  subscribed  for. 

The  Impressions  of  the  Plates  will  be  faithfully  appropriated  according  to 
the  dates  of  the  subscriptions. 

The  price  of  the  Apocrypha,  with  the  Engravings  complete,  delivered  in 
extra  boards,  will  be  Twelve  Guineas;  one  Imlf  whereof  is  to  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  subscribing. 

A  List  of  the  SuDscribers  will  be  prefixed  to  the  Volume. 

ORIElfrAL. 

Sir  William  Ouseley,  who  lately  returned  from  Persia,  is  preparing  for 
publication  an  Account  of  his  Travels,  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  traced 
Alexander's  route  from  Pasagarda  and  Persepohs  to  the  Shore  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  througli  the  Hyrcanian  forests  and  the  country  of  the  ancient  TapurL 
He  visited  on  his  journey  through  Armenia  the  Chrii^tian  Monks  who 
reside  near  Mount  Ararat,  and  he  proceeded  by  way  of  Erivan  and  Kars,  to 
Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  Sir  William  has  collected  many  rare  and  va- 
luable Manuscripts,  of  which  some  are  in  the  cliaracter  andf  language  of 
the  Persian  Gabrs,  or  descendants  of  the  ancient  Fire-worshippers. — ^The 
Account  of  his  Travels  will  be  illustrated  with  maps  and  several  other  en- 
gravings— and  amongst  various  inscriptions  it  will,  exhibit  one  discovered 
by  Sir  William  in  Bithynia,  on  a  monument  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
was  erected  in  honor  of  the  Greek  writer  Arrian. 

A  Translation  of  the  Dabistan  may  be  shortly  expected  from  Jonathan 
Scott,  Esq.  LL.  D.  whose  History  of  the  Dekkan,  Persian  Tales  called  JBa- 
har  Danesh,  and  recent  edition  of  the  Arabian  NightSy  with  additional  Stories, 
are  well  known  to  the  public.  The  Dabiitan  is  a  Persian  work  of  considerable 
reputation,  composed  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by 
Mohammed  MoAsin,  and  comprising,  as  the  author  himself  observes,  remarks 
OK  the  Learning,  Philosophy,  and  Religious  Opinions  of  many  sects  and 
ancient  societies  of  men — among  these  he  treats  of  the  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Mohammedans ;  the  Parsees,  Hindoos,  and  others. — Of  this  work  a 
few  pai^es,  with  an  English  version,  were  published  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Gladwin,  in  his  "New  Asi^ic  Miscellany,"  at  Calcutta,  1789,  and  Dr. 
Scott's  translation  of  the  intire  Dabistan  may  be  considered  a  literary  desi- 
deratum, as  Sir  William  Jones,  in  one  of  his  anniversary  discourses  ad- 
dressed to  the  Asiatic  Society,  declared  that "  it  had  thrown  such  light  on 
the  ancient  history  of  Persia  and  the  human  race  as  he  had  despaired  of  ever 
obtaining." 

Major  Price  of  Brecknoch,  whose  ''  Retrospect  <tf  Mahommedan  History"  has 
been  offered  to  the  public,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  is  now  employed  on  the  third, 
and  final  portion  of  that  work. 

Mr.  Thomas  Yeates,  late  of  Oxford,  has  in  the  press  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  with 
principal  rules,  suitable  directions  to  learnenf,  and  new  tabtefl. 
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LiEiTTEVANT  LocKETT,  of  the  Bengal  Military  Establishmeiity  Examiner 
in  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Hindoostanee  languages,  and  Assistant  Secretaiy 
in  the  college  of  Fort  William,  has  been  long  encaged  in  preparing  for  the 
press,  a  Translation  and  Analysis  of  the  most  viuuable  treatises  [relating  to 
the  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Logic  of  the  Arabs,  as  cultivated  in  Eastern 
Seminaries. 
'   In  the  first  part  of  his  work,  Mr.  Lockett  proposes  to  give  an  entire  trans* 

lalioB  of  the  Kaifeea  (^IT)  a  celebrated  composition,  which  contains  the 

most  ancient  and  compendious  system  of  Grammar  known  among  the  Arabs. 
Of  this  treatise,  the  author  was  Ibn  ool  Hajiby  and  it  is  the  mtention  of 
Mr.  Lockett  to  illustrate  his  translation  with  notes  extracted  from  the  most 
esteemed  commentaries  (of  which  there  are  said  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty) 
and  from  the  best  scholia,  especially  those  of  the  learned  Skehaub-ood-deen, 
Moola  Jamee,  and  Rexee.  He  proposes  also  to  trace  the  opposition  and  coin- 
cidence of  opinions  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  authors  (ancient  as  well  as 
modern)  on  the  principles  of  universal  grammar;  and  he  will  endeavour  to 
explain  and  illustrate  the  true  meaning  and  force  of  the  Arabic  particles, 
by  tracing  them  to  their  source,  agreeably  to  the  system  of  Mr.  Home 
l\>oke  in  his  "  Diversions  of  Purley."^  This  portion  of  Mr.  Lockett's  work 
will  exhibit  a  copious  and  minute  analysis  of  every  thing  relative  to  the 
syntax  and  etyraolosy  of  the  Arabic  language. 

In  the  second  book  will  be  given  a  comDendious  system  of  logic  as  taiight 
m  all  the  colleges  or  schools  of  Asia,  chiefly  extracted  from  the  various 

commentaries  and  notes  on  the  uSliA^Jt  i^y^  Tekzeeb  al  mentek. 
The  third  book  will  contain  a  paraphrase  of  the  Mukhta^ser  ool  maanee 

(^^\x4i\ ^^OL^Jf^J  Bjid  Tulkhees  U^A^"*  the  most  excellent  compositions 
on  the  sul^ect  of  rhetoric  in  the  Arabic  language.  This  paraphrase  will  be 
accompanied  by  notes  and  extracts  from  the  works  of  poets  and  orators, 
illustrating  the  original  tract. 

The  three  parts  will  form  altogether  one  quarto  volume,  of  about  five 
hundred  pages.  Mr.  Lockett  has  been  indefatigable  in  collecting  materials 
for  this  work,  and,  during  the  year  1811,  when  he  travelled  in  Persia  and 
Arabia,  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  many  very  rare  and  valuable  manu- 
scripts. 

IN  THE  PRESS. 

CLASSICAL. 

The  first  part  of  RESEARCHES  IN  GREECE,  by  Major  Leake,  who  has  been 
employed  by  Govemmeot  upon  several  missions  into  tbat  conntry .  This  part  of  the 
work  will  be  confinecj!  to  inquiries  into  the  Language  oi  the  Mopbrm  Grekks,  and 
tiic  state  of  their  Literature  and  Education,  with  some  short  notices  of  the  Dia- 
lects spoken  within  the  Urnits  of  Greece,  vis.  the  Albanian^  WaiUxhiaHf  and  Bvl- 
fvU^u  It  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  further  Researches  made  by  the 
Authoi*  diiring  his  residence  in  Greece,  into  the  Geography,  Antiquities,  and  pre- 
sent state  of  the  conntry.    In  one  vol.  4to. 

.Shortly  will  be  published  at  Cambridge  a  periodical  work,  intitted  Hdnsewtk 
CrUicum,  or  CamMdge  Clameal  Bete&rchet. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

CLASSICAL. 

For  Schools,  Price  5s.  in  boards.— The  Elements  of  English  Grammar; 
with  Numerous  Exercises ;  Questions  for  Examination;  aad  Notes  for  the 
/use  of  the  advanced  Student.    By  the  Rev.  W.  ALLEN. 
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'^In  addition  to  the  general  principles  of  Grammar^  much  useful  and 
entertaining  information,  respectmg  style  and  composition^  will  be  found  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  work.  It  is  much  cheaper  and  more  comprehensive 
than  Murray's,  and,  we  doubt  not,  will  meet  the  encouragement  of  teachers^ 
and  of  parents  who  educate  their  own  childi-en.*'  Neptune  Literary  Review, 
Jan.  3. 1813. 

For  a  more  copious  account  of  this  Grammar,  see  The  New  Review.  No.  L 

A  Grammar  of  the  English  Lan^age :  containing  a  complete  Summary  of  iti 
Bttlei,  with  an  elncidation  of  die  general  principles  of  elegant  and  ciurect  die* 
tion,  accompanied  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  questions  for  examiDation, 
and  appropriate  exercises.    By  John  Grant,  A.  M.  of  (>ottch  End. 

The  Two  last  Pleadings  of  M.  T.  Cicero  against  Cains  Verres.  Translate 
imd  illustrated  with  Notes.  By  Charles  Kelsall,  Es^.  Author  of*'  A  Letter 
from  Athens.**  To  which  is  added,  a  Postscript,  containing  Remarks  on  the  State 
of  Modem  Sicily.    Price  15<t.  in  boards. 

The  Translator  originally  wished  to  undertake  the  version  of  all  the  Pleadings 
(none  of  which  have  before  appeared  in  an  English  dress);  but  reflection  sag* 
gested,  that  the  continuation  or  so  Jong  an  invective,  together  witii  the  dry  stater 
ments  of  the  prices  of  com*  however  carious  to  refer  to,  would  pall  upon  the  En- 

fUsh  reader.  He  has,  therefore,  attempted  the  translation  of  the  two  last  only, 
•y  iar  the  finest  of  the  whole.  The  Notes  subjoined  have  been  added  with  a 
Tiew  of  briefly  illustrating  the  Antiquities  of  the  Minor  Sicilian  Cities,  which 
f>reeeding  Travellers  have  omitted  to  notice. — ^The  Translator,  on  his  arrival  in 
Sicily  in  1808,  was  fully  prepared  to  collect  materials  for  an  original  work ;  but 
wasde^r^d  from  proceedii^^,  on  finding  that,  m  nearly  all  his  inquiries,  he  had 
been  anticipated  by  former  travellers,  both  as  to  the  antiquities  and  the  modem 
state  of  the  Island.  On  reaching  Palermo,  however,  he  found  that  there  was 
flome  points  relative  to  the  natural  productions,  manufactures,  arts,  and  litera- 
ture, which  bad  been  untouched,  or  verv  briefly  dwelt  upon  by  preceding  tia- 
vellers. ,  These,  however  scanty,  he  lays  before  tfie  public,  appoehendiog  that  a 
period  when  Sicily  attracts  the  general  attention^  they  will  not  be  deemed  unio- 
terestiog  or  obtrusive. 

The  Porsjiits  of  Literature ;  a  Poem,  with  Notes,  very  elegantly  printed  on  a 
Inuidsome  paper  by  W.  Bulmer  and  Co.  To  which  are  added  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining some  otlier  compositions  attributed  to  tlie  same  author :  the  citations  trans- 
lated, and  a  complete  Index. — The  sixteenth  edition. — ^The  number  printed  of  tliis 
edition  is  small.    The  work  will  not  be  reprinted  in  this  form.    Quarto,  3L  3s. 

Euripidis  Heradidse,  ex  Recensione  Petri  Elmsley,  A.  M«  qui  Annotationet 
9oas  et  afiorom  selectas  adjecit.    Gxon.  1813. 

Some  account  of  an  ancient  Manuscript  of  Martial's  epigrams,  illustrated  by  aa 
engraving^.    By  John  Graham  Dalyell,  Esq.  8vo,  ll.  is. 

.Sschyli  Septem  Contra  Thebas.  Ad  Fidem  Mannscriptonim  emendavii, 
Notas  et  Glossarium  a^Jecit  Carolus  Jacobus  Blomfield,  A.  M.  Coll.  S.  S.  "jn^Jx. 
apud  Cantab,  nuper  Socios.  8vo.  7s. 

Elements  of  Universal  Geography,  ancient  and  modern ;  with  Hntorical, 
Cbusieal,  and  Mythological  Notea.    By  A.  Piquot.    i2mo.  5s. 

BIBLICAL. 

Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the  Evidences,  Doctrines,  and  Duties  of  the  Christiaa 
Keligion.  By  Olinthus  Gregory,  LL.  D.  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Wool- 
wich. A  new  edition  considerably  eolaiged  and  improved ;  two  vols,  8vo.  14s. 
boards* 

A  Series  of  Discourses  on  Church  Union.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Davies,  An* 
tfior  of  Celtic  ftesearcbes,  Mythology  of  the  Druids,  &c.  Qvo-Ts.  6d. 
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'  The  Beauties  of  Christiaaity,  bv  the  Rev.  F,  X.  Cbateaubridnd,  antbor  of  Tra- 
vels in  Greece  and  Palestine,  Atala,  &c.  With  a  Preface  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Kett,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  3  vols.  8vo.  ll.  lis.  6d. 
boards. 

Now  pobfished  in  imperial  8vo.  price  one  |i;Qinea,  tbe  First  Part,  aceompanied 
by  5  engravings,  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Holy  Bible ;  illustrated  with  engravings 
by  Charles  He«th  from  drawings  by  Richard  Westail,  R.  A. — ^The  present  edition 
will  be  printed  at  the  Oxford  University  Press,  in  the  first  style  of  elegance,  with- 
out notes  or  commentary.  It  will  be  embellished  by  30  engravings  of  tbe  most 
finished  execution  by  and  after  the  artists  above-named.  It  will  be  conpleted  is 
seven  parts,  to  be  published  at  the  interval  of  three  or  four  months  between  each. 
A  very  limited  impression  will  be  taken  off  upon  a  small  folio-sized  paper,  vrith 
proof  impressions  of  the  plates  ;  the  price  of  which  will  be  two  guineas  each 
part. — ^For  the  accommodation  of  print-collectors,  or  the  possessors  of  other  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible,  the  illustrations  of  each  part  will  be  sold  separately,  at  the 
rate  of  36.  for  each  print,  or  58.  proofs.  The  whole  of  the  plates  will  be  printed 
upon  French  plate  paper. 

An  Essay  on  the  Misrepresentation,  Ignorance,  and  Phigiarisn,  of  certain 
Infidel  vmters.  3y  Rev.  R.  Walpole.    2s.  6d. 

Letters  on  the  Religious  and  Political  Tenets  of  the  Roman  Heptarchy.    5s. 

England  Safe  and  Triuoiphant;  or.  Researches  into  the  Apocalyptic  Little 
Book  and  Prophecies,  connected  and  synchronical  ^  by  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Thurston,  M.  A.    2  vols  8vo.    11.  is. 

A  few  plain  reasons  why  we  sbould  believe  in  Christ,  and  adhere  to  Ms  religion. 
By  R*  Cumberland.    2s.  6d. 

A  Tiiew  Directory  for  Non-conformist  Churches,  Bvo.  58. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  Letter  to  tbe  Clergy  of  the  diocese  of  St  David's. 

28.  , 

Here  foUoweth  the  coppie  of  the  reasoning,  which  vras  betwixt  the  Abbote  of 
Crosragnel,  and  John  Knox,  in  Maybvil,  concerning  tbe  Masse,  in  the  year  of 
God,  a  thousandfive  hundred  threescore,  andtwo  yeires.  Imprinted  at  Ediubnigh, 
by  Robert  Lekpruik,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  house  in  the  Netherbow.  Cum 
privilegio,  1563.  Reprinted,.  1812,  black  letter,  from  types  cast  on  purpose,  at 
private  expense,    small  4to.  12s. 

An  Oratioune  set  fnrth  be  Master  Quintine  Kennedy,  commendator  of  Cros- 
ragnel, ye  yeir  of  God,  1561.  Black  letter;  from  the  original  MSS.  in  the  Auchin- 
Uok  library.    Small  4to.  7s.  6d,  \ 

Rise  of  the  Reformation ;  containing  tbe  grounds  of  Protestantism.  By  J. 
Robertson,  D.  D.    8vo.  2s.  6d. 

ORIENTAL. 

Oriental  Memoirs :  selected  and  abridged  from  a  series  of  lamiliar  letters,  writ- 
ten during  seventeen  years  residence  in  India : '  including  Observati<»s  on  parts 
of  Afirica  and  South  America,  and  a  narrative  of  occurrences  in  four  India  voy- 
ages.   By  James  Forbes,  F.  R.  S.  &c.  4  vols.  4to. 

Tbe  Oriental  Scenery  of  Hindostan,  Part  II. ;  containing  24  views,  reduced 
front  the  folio  edition.    By  W.  Daniell.  31.  3s. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Sikhs,  a  singnlar  nation,  who  inhabit  the  prorlnees  of  the  Pen- 
jab  ',  situated  between  the  rivers  Jumna  and  Indus.  By  Sir  William  Maksolai. 
8vo.  5s.  6d. 


NOTES  TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


S.  T.'s  Sapphics  would  have  found  a  ready  place,  had  not  their  poli- 
tics too  deep  a  tinge  of  party.  We  trust  the  contiDuation  of  success 
against  the  enemy  wiil  enable  us  to  say  to  him : 

Mitte  civiles  super  nrbe  curas : 
Occidit  Gain  Bonapartis  agmen. 

P.  R.  may  be  assured  that  we  have  Jiot  lost  sight  of  the  republication 
of  scarce  and  valuable  Critical  Tracts.  We  have  a  great  number  of 
Fasciculi  of  Classical  Criticism  by  the  first  scholars  on  the  Continent 
from  Schrader  to  Wyttenbach,  and  in  our  own  country,  with  which 
we  shall  gratify  him,  and  many  of  our  readers.  But  we  must  have 
variety,  or  we  should  too  widely  depart  from  our  original  plan,  which 
we  see  no  reason  to  alter. 

Porson's  Greek  Ode  sent  by  B.  was  inserted  in  our  fifth  number^  p. 
233. 

T.'s  Prize  Poem  on  Mors  Nelsoni  will  soon  appear :  it  could  not 
possibly  be  inserted  in  our  present  number,  on  accouiit  of  previous  pro- 
mises. 

Hermogenis  Progymnasmata,  number  3,  is  unavoidably  postponed 
till  our  next 

We  thank  our  friend  J.  T.  for  his  hints  relative  to  several  articles  in 
our  pages.     We  shall  not  fail  to  profit  by  his  remarks. 

We  think  the  verses  of  Lucius  creditable ;  a  little  reading  and  a 
little  practice  will  enable  him  to  distinguish  himself.  We  recommend 
to  him  Mr.  Tate's  Observations  on  the  structure  of  Greek  Sapphics,  in 
this  number  of  the  Journal. 

We  shall  give,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  Dissertations  of  Musonius,  in 
the  original. 

•  A  young  student  would  feel  much  obliged  to  any  gentleman,  who 
would  give  an  explanation  of  the  following  passage  from  Tacitus,  An. 
L.  1.  c.  61.  "  Prima  Vari  castra,  lato  ambitu,  et  dimensis  principiis, 
trium  legionum  manus  osteutabant :" — What  is  the  signification  ol 
prima  ?  Was  there  any  other  camp  besides  this  1  It  appears  from  the 
extent  of  the  principia  that  there  were  three  legions.  What  space  of 
ground  did  an  army  of  three  legions  occupy  when  encamped,  supposing 
them  to  have  their  full  supplements  according  to  Tegetius  ? 

THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES 

Will  have  an  early  Insertion  in  our  future  Numbers, 

1.  R.  P.  Knight's  Nota:  et  Prolegomena  in  Homerum  with  many 

alterations  and  additions. 
S3.  Notarum  Romanarum  ac  Literarum  singularium  compendiique 

scriptionis  in  antiq.  codd.  et  monuraentis  obvii  Interpretatio,  ex 

variis  auctoribus  coUecta.  ' 


SSS*  Notes  to  Correspondents* 

3.  Observatkms  on  Falconer's  Straho. 

4.  Valckenaer's  Oratio  de  Causis  neglectct  Literarunt  Gr.  evlturct. 
5*  Tramlationsof  Boivin»  Larchcr,and  Hardion's  Papers,  pubiished 

in  Mem.  de  Litt.  and  in  Hbt.  deTAcad.  des  Inscript. 

6.  Hennan.  Dissert,  de  pronom.  auroV. 

7.  Ruhnken's  History  of  the  Greek  Oratorsf* 

8.  Valckenaer's  Notes  on  Callimachus. 

^  9.  Ten  last  books  of  Leopardus  EoieDd.  from  the  MS.  io  the  Bod- 

leian. 
]Q.  Scholia  on  Aristoph.  from  Aldus  Edit. 

11.  Reiske's  Notes  on  the  Greek  Dramatists. 

12.  Palmerius's  Notes  on  Aristophanes. 

13.  A  Tract  intitled :  Pontes  quos  Tacitus  in  tradendis  rebosr  anfe  se 
\  gestis  videatur  sequutus  pancis  tndicat.,  1795. 

14.  Collation  of  (Edip.  Soph,  in  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  Library. 

15.  Account  of  all  the  Class.  MSS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  and  the  Public^ 
Library  at  Cambridge^  \vith  their  Antiquity  and  Donors.  Also  of 
the  Bodleian  at  Oxford.  ^ 

is.  Bentley's  Essay  on  the  Utility  of  Classical  Leammg. 

17.  Dr.  Pearson's  smaller  Tracts,  chronologically  arranged. 

18.  Porson's  Review  of  Sckutz's  JEschyhis. 

19.  Jl^^X£yiif.eYa  eV  '^i^  '»'0»  HXaxwyo^  fiX.oo'cflxY,  k  codice  Bavarica 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Wyttenbach. 

20.  Emendations  of  the  text  of  Hippocrates,  by  Con^. 

jdlso  Critical  Notices  of  the  following  fVorks* 
Morier's  Dravels  in  Persia, 
Walter  Winter's  Etymologiam  Gratcunu 
Hamilton's  Mgyptiaca. 
Lumsden's  Persian  Grammar. 
Marsden^s  Malayan  Grammar, 
Major  Price's  "  Retrospect  of  Maliommedan  History, 
Macdonald's  Geographical  Memoir  of  Persia, 
Msyor  Moore  on  Hindu  Infanticide, 
Moore's  Hindu  Pantheon, 
Azuni  sur  torigine  de  la  Boupole, 
C^lavier's  Histoire  des  premiers  Temps  de  la  Griee, 
£lmstey*s  Heraelida.    Sfc,  Sfc,  i^c 


Any  Gentleman  about  to  leave  the  University,  and  who  may  wish  t« 
take  up  his  residence  in  the  metropolis,  can  be  accommodated  with 
board  and  lodging  in  the  family  of  a  literarv  gentleman  residing  in  an 
airy  and  fashionable  situation,  and  who  will  superintend  the  studies 
of  hid  inmate,  and  introduce  him  to  the  most  eligible  society.  The 
Advertiser  will  also  give  instructions  in  the  modem  languages.  He 
IS  particularly  conversant  with  German  literature.  The  most  unex- 
ceptionable references  as  to  character  and  iaient  will  be  "given* 
Terms  and  other  particulars  will  be  communicated  upon  application 
(post  paid)  at  Mr.  Valpy's,  Tooke's  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
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leonograj^ie  ancienne,  ou  Recueil  des  Portraits  muthentiques  des 
JSmpereurs,  Rois  et  Hommes  illustres  de  PAntiqvite :  pat 
M.  Eni^io-Quirino  Visconti,  Membre  deVImtitut  et  de 
la  Legion  d/umneur;  prenUire  partie,  Iconograp/ue  Orecque. 
Paris  de  tlmprimerie  de  Pierre  Didot  taine,  1810,  3  toms. 
Atlas  folio. 

1  HIS  is  one  of  the  most  superb  works  that  ever  issued  from  the  French 
press ;  and  as  the  copies  which  have  reached  this  country  al^e  very  few 
in  number,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  those  private  individuals  only, 
whose  circumstances  enable  them  to  gratify  their  taste  for  classical 
literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  at  any  expense,  we  consider  it  our  duty, 
as  Journalists,  to  furnish  our  readers  with  some  account  of  M*i 
Visconti's  labors. 

In  a  learned  and  eloquent  preliminary  discourse,  M.  Visconti 
elucidates  several  important  points  relative  to  the  Iconographia 
of  the  ancients :  he  first  discusses  the  Antiquity  of  Portrait^ 
which  he  conjectures  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  natural  d^ 
sire  of  mankind  to  preserve  the  likenesses  of  persons,  who  were 
admired  or  beloved ;  but  this  was  at  first  merely  a  profile  relieved  by 
a  slight  shading,  which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  the  art  of  delineation  and 
modelling.  The  art  of  carving,  which  was  afterwards  invented,  fixed 
the  traits  of  the  countenance  in  a  happier  manner;  and  this  was  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  ages.  The  Greeks  ascribed 
the  art  of  modelling  the  human  form  to  the  heroic  ages.  According  lo 
them,  Daedalus  executed  the  statue  of  Hercules,  while  that  personage 
was  still  living.  The  Temples  of  the  Gods  soon  became  the  deposi- 
tories of  the  portraits  ot  illustrious  men,  and  here  they  were  preserved, 
1  ven  when  the  person  represented  became  the  enemy  of  his  country.  In 
the  course  of  time,  a  distinctiun  was  made  between  the  statues  which  were 
erected  by  private  individuals,  and  those  which  were  decreed  by  public 
'  authority  ;  this  last   murk  of  regard  was  held  as  the  highest  honor 
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"which  could  be  conferred  on  great  men  for  eminent  services,  and  it  was 
sometimes  also  conferred  on  the  dead. 

The  Government  had  the  sole  right  of  engraving  portraits  on  coins : 
at  first,  the  images  of  the  Gods  were  thus  displayed,  and  in  monarchi- 
cal states  the  name  of  the  king'  was  added.  The  kings  of  Persia  repre- 
senteii  themselves  at  full  length  on  their  coins:  Alexander  the  Great 
imitated  them  by  substituting  his  own  likeness  for  that  of  Hercules ; 
and  this  custom  afterwards  prevailed  among  the  kings  of  other  nations : 
but  before  this  period,  the  coins  of  some  cities  in  Greece  exhibited  the 
images  of  celebrated  persons,  who  were  natives  of  the  place:  in  this  way 
we  can  account  for  the  frequent  occuiTence  of  the  heads  of  Homer 
and  Sappho,  a  custom  which  continued,  even  when  the  cities,  which 
gaVe  birth  to  them,  were  subject  to  the  Romans. 

The  statues  of  the  Aihletae,  who  were  victors  at  the  Games,  were 
deposited  within  the  exterior  inclosure  of  the  Temples.  Those,  who 
ciid  not  aspire  to  so  much  honor,  were  contented  with  having  their  images 
^)laced  in  the  Palestrae. 

When  the  Romans  had  united  nnder  one  Empire  all  the  countries 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  those  ivho  could 
.not  obtain  a  place  for  their  statue  in  the  Forum,  or  in  the  capitol, 
endeavoured  to  receive  »thts  honor  from  some  city  of  the  proviix;e&,  and 
they  even  paid  the  expenses  attendingit  themselves.  .     . 

Some  wealthy  individuals  of  Rome  procured  statues  of  themselves 
to  be  raised  in  the  courts  of  their  bouses,  by  their  clients.  The  magis- 
trates obtained  those  distinctions  in  the  cities  in  which  they  administered 
justice,;  heroic  honors  were  sometimes  superadded. 

M.  Visconti  also  show^,  that  from  the  remotest  periods  the  portraits 
of  individuals  decorated  their  funeral  monuments  :  simple  busts,  for 
the  sake  of  economy,  were  generally  used  ;  and  our  author  fairly  sup- 
poses, that  the  word  bust  comes  'from  bustufriy  which,  in  obsolete  Latin, 
signifies  a  tomb. 

We  know  that  the  Roman  families  of  distinction  preserved  in  their 
armories  wax  images  of  their  ancestors,  which  were  carried  in  pro- 
cession at  funerals ;  and  that  this  custom  became  a  privilege  peculiar  to 
such  families  as  had  given  magistrates  to  the  Republic. 

Portraits  served  also  for  the  decoration  of  several  objects.  They 
were  exhibited  on  rings  and  seals,  and  on  embroidery,  tapestry,  and 
mosaics. 

Portraits  at  length  became  so  numerous,  that  the  idea  was  formed  of 
making  collections  of  them  ;  arid  the  Pinacothecce,  or  Galleries  of  Por- 
traits, were  regarded  as  essential  parts  of  a  great  house.  The  portraits 
of  philosophers,  and  of  eminent  writers,  adorned  those  libraries  which 
contained  their  works ;  such,  for  instance,  was. the  library  of  Apollo, 
founded  by  Augustus,  and  that  of  Poliio.  The  desire  of  having  such 
collections  produced  an  increase  of  copies  of  portraits,  which  appeared 
proper  to  form  part  of  a  collection. 

Varro  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  drawings  of  these  portraits,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  first  Iconographical  collection  ;^  he  collected  in 
this  manner  drawings  of  700  portraits,  and  added  an  historical  notice 
*  to  each. 
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The  numerous  likenesses  of  the  Emperors,  although  without  inscrip* 
tions,  may  be  recognised  by  a  comparison  with  their  medals  :  the  form 
of  Hercules  given  to  the  busts  of  great  men  was  favorable  for  placing 
inscriptions  on  them,  which  was  frequently  done;  but  a  very  small 
number  only  of  their  statues  hiis  been  handed  down  to  us. 

Painting,  sculpture,  modelling,  and  mosaics,  have  contributed  to 
the  increase  of  historical  portraits  ;  but  it  is  to  medals,  that  we  owe 
the  greatest  number,  and  it  is  on  them  that  they  have  thq  strongest 
character  of  authenticity. 

As  soon  as  a  taste  for  the  arts,  and  for  Jearning,  began  to  arise  in 
Italy  towards  the  fourteenth  century,  the  portraits  of  the  great  men  of 
antiquiiy  became  an  object  of  curiosity  and  interest;  but  imaginary 
portraits  were  substituted,  when  real  likenesses  could  not  be  obtained. 
Heads  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Artaxerxes,  were  forged,  habited  in 
strange  costumes,  some  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Florence 
Gallery.  Fulvius  Ursinus  was  the  first  who  directed  his  attention  to 
this  branch  of  antiquity.  He  had  formed  a  large  collection  of  por- 
traits, which  were  published  at  Rome  in  ISGQ,  by  a  Frenchman  named 
Lafrerie.  Fulvius  Ursinus  himself  superintended  a  second  edition  in 
1570,  and  still  continued  to  collect  more  portraits  :  after  his  death,  the 
collection  which  he  ^ad  published  was  augmented  by  John  Faber,  or 
Lefevre,  of  Bamberg,  in  1598.  These  first  collections,  although  of 
great  utility,  contained  many  errors,  Canini,  Bellori,  and  Grqko- 
Yius,  repeated  and  enlarged  them. 

*  This  cureory  sketch  will  show  how  imperfect  former  collections  were 
on  this  subject ;  and  M.  Visconti  has  undertaken  the  task  of  rectfifying 
them.  He  has  compared  all  the  portraits  which  he  could  find,  ascer- 
tained their  various  degrees  of  authenticity,  and  made  a  selection  of 
the  various  monuments,  which  present  the  same  images,  and  of  such 
personages  as  merit  a  place  in  this  gallery.  His  work  terminates  at  the 
aera  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  All  his  drawings  in  his  Grecian  Iconogra^ 
phia,  with  the  exception  of.  a  dozen,  have  been. done  from  originals, 
and  every  portrait  is  accompanied  by  an  historical  notice,  extracted  from 
ancieni  authors  and  from  monuments. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Greek  and  Roman  Iconogra- 
phy. The  first  part  is  all  that  has  yet  appeared,  but  it  fills  three 
volumes  in  folio,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections ;  the  first  of  these 
treats  of  illustrious  men^  and  fills  the  whole  of  the  first  volume. 

Each  section  is  divided  into  eight  chapters ;  the  first  is  dedicated  to 
the  Poets.  It  opens  with  an  ideal  portrait  of  Homer,  Plate  I.  M. 
Visconti  gives,  in  his  biographical  notice,  some  excellent  remarks  on  the 
hymns,  which  are  ascribed  to  Homer,  on  his  birth-place,  and  on  his 
blindness :  the  busts  which  he  gives,  are, — 1st.  that  of  the  Capitol,  now 
of  the  Napoleon  ISIuseum,  No.  1 99-  — and  2d.  another  from  the 
Capitol,  engraved  in  the  Museum  Capitolinuin,  No.  53.  under  the  name 
of  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  M.  Visconti  discovered  this  portrait  on  comf 
paring  the  bust  with  that  of  the  medals  of  Amastris,  which  he  has 
engraved,  as  well  as  two  medals  of  los,  and  two  curious  contorniati  of 
the  Imperial  Cabinet. 

The  double  Hermes  of  Homer,    and  ArchilochuSi  Plate  II.   h^s 
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ulready  been  determined  and  explained  in   the  Pio-Clementine  Mu* 

scum. 

.   The  engraved  stone  of  •  M.  de  Hoorn,  which  represents  an  armecJ 

warrior,  and  in  the  back  ground  of  which  we  read  in  ancient  characters 

TVPTAK,  i.  e.  Tyrtea,  Plate  III.  is  an  interesting  discovery. 

The  same  plate  presents  tin;  fine  medal  of  Mytiicne,  which  represents 
the  heads  of  Alca;us  and  Pittacus.  This  unique  monument,  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  is  suspected  1^"  Eckhel,  is  indubitable.  It  was  once  in 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Vatican,  from  which  it  passed  into  the  Imperial 
Cabinet.     M.  Visconti  traces  its  history. 

When  speaking  of  the  curious  Mytilene  medal,  which  represents 
Sappho,  preserved  in  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  M.  Visconti  asserts,  that 
there  were  two  females  of  this  name*  The  first  was  the  celebrated 
authoress  of  the  lyric  poetry ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  she  took  a  part, 
like  Alcaeus,  in  the  commotions  of  her  country,  since  she  was  forced  to 
abandon  it.  Her  adventures  have  been  confounde^  with  those  of  a 
Courtezan  of  the  same  name,  perhaps  also  a  poctess>  and  who  lived  at  a 
more  modern  era :  it  is  to  the  latter,  that  the  story  of  Phaon  and  the 
Leucadian  promontory  must  apply.  M.  Visconti  founds  his  opinion 
upon  several  aubhorities,  and  several  conjectures ;  and  the  silence  of  all 
writers  before  the  time  of  Ovid  seems  to  favor  them.  Sappho  appears 
on  this  medal  with  a  kind  of  coif,  mitray  which  we  frequently  find  on 
images  of  the  Muses,  and  on  the  reverse  of  the  medal  is  a  lyre:  vide 
Eckhel-Museum  Vindobon.  Plate  111.  No.  13.  where  it  is  engraved  in 
la  slovenly  manner.  The  pretended  bust  of  Sappho,  which  is  'Sn  the 
Capitol,  <ioes  not  belong  to  the  above  medal,  nor  any  of  the  beads  which 
bear  its  name. 

The  medals  of  Anacrcon,  given  by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  Gronovius,  and 
Canini;  arc  supposititious:  that  which  M.  Visconti  publishes,  as  No.  6^ 
is  taken  from  the  Imperial  Cabinet.     Vide  Pellerin  Supp.  III.  p.  104. 

The  medal.  No.  7,  which  represents  Stesichorus,  was  struck  at 
Plimera.  Prince  Torremuzza,  in  whose  possession  it  was,  and  who 
published  it  in  his  Nam,  SiciL  PL  90.  13.  recognised  in  it  the  type  of 
the  beautiful  statue,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Ilimera  had  erected  to 
ll:oir  fellow-citizen, — a  statue,  which  the  Carthaginians  took  from  them, 
and  which  Scipio  restored  t  Verres  wished  to  possess  it,  and  Cicero 
describes  it  as  the  statue  of  a  croolced  old  man,  bearing  a  roll  of  paper 
in  his  hand.  M.  Visconti  remarks,  that  Stesichorus  signifies,  Director 
of  Choruses,  and  that  this  name  must  have  been  common  to  several 
poets;  it  would  seem,  that  Himera  produced  two  such. 

We  find,  that  the  ancients  did  homage  to  several  lyric  poets,  whose 
likenesses  wc  have,  although  time  has  deprived  us  of  the  monuments 
dedicated  to  Pindar;  but  when  dramatic  poetry  was  invented,  both 
tragic  and  comic  poets  were  handed  down  to  posterity  by  artists. 

The  engraved  stone,  No.  8.  which  represents  i^schylus,  on  whose 
head  an  eagle  has  let  fall  a  tortoise,  is  sufiicii^ntly  well  known.  Vide 
yi^\i\ck€]m&n  Monument  ineditOy  No,  1 67. 

The  rival  and  vanquisher  of  i^schylus,  Sophocles,  is  represented  on 
PI.  IV.  in  a  bust  already  published  Museo  Pio^Clementln  VI.  27. 
urtrefid  on  the  breast*  •  •  '^OKAHC  :  this  plate  also  exhibits  a  medal* 
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Man  of  marble,  which  formerly  adorned  the  tomb  of  a  poet,  and  which 
has  been  already  given  by  Faber,  Imag,  No.  136,  The  inscription  \» 
complete. 

We  see,  Plate  V,  No.  3.  the  bust  of  Euripides,  preserved  at  Naples, — 
a  bust  already  figured  by  Fa!ber,  No.  60.  The  name  of  the  poet  is 
entire :  this  bust  served  to  determine  that  of  the  bust  in  the  Napoleon 
Museum,  No.  201  •  which  is  also  on  this  plate  as  Nos.  l.^and  2.  and 
the  beautiful  cameo  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  being  No.  4.  where  \ye  see 
Tragedy  demanding  Euripides  from  the  Gymnastics,  an  allegory  founded 
on  the  circumstance  of  the  father  of  the  poet  having  wi;»h(?d  to  maka 
liim  one  of  the  Athletae. 

We  have  here,  therefore,  distinct  images  of  three  great  tragic  poets  ; 
and  those  of  two  comic  poets,  Menander  and  Posidippus,'have  been  also 
handed  down  to  us:  their  statues  now  adorn  the  Napoleon  Museum. 
The  heads  of  these  magnificent  statues  are  exhibited  in  Plate  VI.  with 
a  marble  medallion,  similar  to  that  of  Sophocles,  but  it  bears  the  word 
MENANAPOC  :  vide  Fabcr,  No.  90.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  these  two 
medallions  are  lost,  for  all  inquiries  after  them  have  been  fruitless  : 
thoy  give  us  an  idea  of  the  images  which  were  placed  in  shields,  and 
which  were  called  for  this  reason  Imagines  clypeatce. 

Moschion  was  both  a  tragic  and  comic  poet»  of  whose  writings 
Stobaeus  has  preserved  some  fragments.  M.  Visconti  publishes  in  Plate 
VII.  a  statue  from  the  Farnese  Museum  at  Naples,  with  the  inscription 
MODXIHN :  it  is  probable,  however,  that  it  represents  the  Physician 
Moschion,  but  the  lyric  crown,  being  the  prize  of  success  in  tragedy^ 
leaves  no  doubt  on  the  subject :  this  statue  was  imperfectly  engraved  iu 
the  collection  of  Fulvins  Ursinus. 

The  section  allotted  to  the  poets  is  terminated  by  the  portrait  of  a 
didactic  author,  Aratus,  author  of  the  Phenomena  ;  it  is  on  a  medal  of 
Pompeiopolis,  in  Cilicia,  the  same  with  Soli,  being  the  country  of  this 
poet.  Had  it  not  been  for  him  and  Chrysippus,  says  Galienus,  their 
birth-place  would  have  been  unknown  to  posterity :  this  has  given  risa 
to  the  name  of  Chrysippus  being  applied  to  the  bust  which  is  on  th« 
reverse  of  that  of  Aratus ;  and  it  is  this  association,  which  enables  us  to 
recognise  these  two  personages  on  amidal  in  the  Cabinet  of  Hunter: 
Combe  XLIII.  23.  Other  images  of  this  personage  confirm  this  expla- 
nation. 

To  these  fourteen  portraits  of  poets,  succeed  those  of  eight  legislators, 
pr  ancient  sages,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  second  chapter.  Lycur- 
gus  is  the  first,  PI.  VIII.  his  bust  is  that  of  a  statue  which  exists  in 
the  Vatican  Museum — Museo  Pio-Clementin,  PI.  III.  13.  which  seems 
to  represent  a  man  with  one  eye.  Lycurgus  had  lost  one  in  a  public 
commotion.  The  repetition  of  the  same  profile,  in  a  bust  of  the  FarnesQ 
Palace,  which  was  unpublished,  (Vide  Nos.  3  and  4.)  seems  to  cnnfirnL 
this  explanation.  The  same  arrangement  of  the  hair  is  remarked  on 
the  Lacedemonian  medals,  struck  under  the  Roman  dynasty,  ibid,  5  and 
6.  with  the  word  ATKOTProC.  Poriander  comes  next,  PI.  IX.  No.  1 . 
side  Museo  Pio-Cicm,  VI,  22.  25.  besides  his  name,  we  ri'ad  on  the 
ilermcs  his  adage,  MEAETH  flAN,  studi/  h  every  thing.  'J'he  bust  of 
Sgjon,   ^lOs.  3  and  4.   although  it  had  been  copied  iu  iniaglig    by 
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Tocficelli,  was  never  engraved ;  it  is  in  the  Florence  galfcry :  the  inscrip- 
tion which  it  bears  renders  it  unquestionable  in  point  of  authenticity. 

Bias  of  Prienus  comes  next,  No.  X.  we  read  under  the  name  the 
adage,  Ql  HAEIXTOI  AN0POnOI  KAKOI,  most  men  are  wicked: 
ifide  Museo  Pio-Clement.  Vl.  22,  23.  A  double-faced  Hermes  already 
published  in  the  same  work,  Plate  XXIV.  and  given  again  here,  No.  4. 
represents  Bias  and  Thales.  The  profile  of  Bias  is  known  by  the  pre- 
ceding monument.  Thales,  born  like  him  in  Ionia,  and  which  name 
v/^  never  separated  from  his  own,  is  the  only  one  that  could  be  asso- 
ciated witff  him. 

Pittacus  is  represented  with  Alcaeus,  PI.  III.  2.  on  a  Mytilene  medal. 
Chilo  appears  PI.  XII.  on  a  singular  monument,  a  fragment  of  Mosaic 
already  published  by  Bianchini,  Dcmonstr,  Hist,  Ecdesiast,  Quadri- 
partita.  PI.  II.  No.  127*  we  read  on  its  adage,  TNiiGI  CATTON, 
know  thyself. 

The  ancients  placed  the  images  of  TEsop  beside  those  of  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece.  M.  Visconti  finishes  this  chapter  with  a  notice  on  a 
head  with  a  fine  expression,  which  he  regards  as  that  of  the  ingenious 
fabulist. 

Chapter  III.  contains  only  five  portraits  of  statesmen  and  warriors. 
Miltiades,  PI.  XIII.  a  bust  already  known  in  the  collection  of  Fulvius 
Ursinus,  in  which  there  were  two,  and  both  have  disappeared.  The 
same  plate  presents  a  bust  of  Miltiades  with  a  helmet,  from  the  Napo- 
leon Museum,  No.  23.  vide  the  collection  of  Piroli,  Plate  LXXX. 
and  a  Cornaline  from  the  Cabinet  of  M.  de  la  Turbie,  N.  4.  With 
similar  admiration  we  find  the  portrait  of  Themistocles,  in  Pi.  XIV. 
who  saved  Greece  from  the  yoke  of  the  Persians :  unfortunately  its 
authenticity  is  less  certain,  being  founded  on  an  ingenious  conjecture 
only.  M.  Visconti  found  on  two  engraved  stones,  Nos.l  and  2.  heads 
of  a  warrior,  with  a  helmet,  which  represent  neither  Miltiades  nor 
Pericles:  one  of  these  heads  is  accompanied  by  a  dolphin ;  the  other  is 
crowned  with  olive,  emblems  which  agree  with  what  we  know  of 
Themistocles.  The  bust,  Nos.  3  and  4.  has  a  great  resemblance  to  these 
heads:  it  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican.  The  same  plate  contains^ 
Nos.  5  and  6.  two  medals  of  Byzas,  a  mythological  heroy  the  founder 
of  Byzantium.  M.  Visconti  has  republished  them,  in  order  to  prove, 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  look  for  this  Byzas  on  the  two  cornalines  in 
question. 

The  likenesses  of  Pericles,  in  whose  days  the  arts  fiorished,  are  better 
known.  M.  Visconti  republishes,  PI.  XV.  the  bust  which  was  found 
at  Tivoli,  Musco  Pio-Clement.  vi.  29.  there  exists  another  in  England, 
engraved  in  Stuart's  Athenian  Antiquities,  1.  ii.  c.  5.  the  bottom  of  a 
camp,  and  taken  from  the  Townly  Collection.  The  bust  of  Aspasia> 
in  Hermes,  Nos.  3  and  4.  is  well  placed  near  that  of  Pericles :  she  is 
represented  as  a  matron  with  a  veil,  Museo  Pio-Clement.  vi.  30* 
lastly,  Alcibiades  finishes  the  list.  The  inscription  on  the  Hermes, 
figured  in  PL  XVI.  does  not  admit  a  doubt  of  its  authenticity:  see 
Museo  Pio-Clement.  VI.  31.  M.  Visconti  also  republishes.  No.  3.  the 
engraved  stone  of  Fulvius  Ursinus,  No.  4.  and  a  Hermes  t)f  the  Napo- 
leon Museum;  Piroli,  PL  LXXI.    There  is  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clement* 
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Pl.  XLIL  anotlier  bust  of  Alcibiades,  which  belongs  to  Cardinal 
Dcspuig. 

In  order  to  combine,  as  much  as  possible,  a  chronological  with  a 
systematic  arrangement,  M.  Visconti  has  placed  the  statesmen  betweea 
tlie  Sages  and  Philosophers :  the  latter  form  the  fourth  chapter,  and  are 
arranged  in  schools.  Pythagoras,  the  chief  of  the  Italic  sect,  appeaiB 
first,  PI,  XVI  I.  we  see  it  on  the  medals  of  Samos,  No.  1.  on  thp 
reverse  of  several  Emperors,  on  a  fine  cornaline.  No.  2.  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Marquis  de  Salines,  with  the  name  of  the  engraver  KOIMOC, 
Coemus,  by  whom  we  know  of  some  other  works.  To^this  great 
philosopher  succeeds  the  impostor  Apollonius,  of  Tyaneus,  No*  4*  on  a 
rare  medal  already  published  inaccurately  by  Faber,  and  more  accu- 
rately by  Havcrcamp,  dt  Ahxandr.  Magn.  Num.  et  de  Contom.  p* 
152. 

The  bust  of  Zcno  of  Eleus,  who  is  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the 
dialectic  philosophy,  and  who  gave  the  name  of  the  Eleatic  sect  to  tliQ 
followers  ^i  his  doctrine,  is  figured  on  the  same  plate,  Nos.  5  and  6.; 
this  is  what  Faber  had  already  published,  No.  151.  and  is  to  be  seen 
at  Naples*  This  bust  strongly  resembles  the  bronze  Hermes,  which 
was  found  at  Herculaneum,  Autich.  d'Ercol,  j.  PI.  XV.  and  XVI. 
The  word  ZHNUN  is  inserted  on  it.  It  might  either  belong  to  Zeno 
the  Stoic,  or,  according  to  the  Academicians  of  Herculaneum,  the  third 
Zeno,  who  professed  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus.  The  celebrity  of  Zeng 
of  Eleus,  and  the  discovery  of  another  portrait,  which  more  probably 
belongs  to  the  Stoic,  determined  M.  Visconti  in  his  opinionl 

The  representations  of  Socrates,  the  chief  of  the  Ionian  sect,  ans 
numerous.  M.  Visconti  has  selected,  PI.  XVIIl.  Nos.  1  and  2.  -the 
bust  of  the  Napoleon  Museum,  which  he  thinks  is  a  copy  of  that  which 
Lysippus  had  made  in  bronze.  Plato,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  dis« 
ciples  of  Socrates,  the  chief  of  the  Academic  sect :  the  bust  of  thp 
Florence  Gallery,  Nos.  3  and  4.  is  the  only  authentic  one,  although 
there  are  many  to  which  Plato's  name  is  ascribed.  We  read  UAAT^tN 
upon  it ;  the  head  is  enriched  by  the  Strophium,  a  mark  of  divinity. 

We  have  also  portraits  of  the  two  chief  followers  of  Plato :  Cam^ades, 
whose  eloquence  appeared  in  the  Roman  Senate  so  dangerous  to  the 
morals  of  youth,  is  the  first ;  his  bust,  on  the  edge  of  which  his  name  is 
inscribed,  was  in  the  Farnese  collection,  but  has  disapp^red:  M. 
Albaciniy  of  Rome,  however,  possessed  a  plaister  cast  of  it  *,  and  M. 
Visconti  has  given  it  in  PI.  XIX.  Nos.  1  and  2.  The  name  of  the 
second  follower  of  Plato  is  obscure :  it  seems  to  be  TheoA*  of  Smyrna : 
his  bust,  Nos.  3  and  4.  is  at  present  in  the  Capitol,  and  has  an  inscrip- 
tion, 5p(m.  Miscell.  erud,  Antiq,.  sect.  4.  had  already  published  it ;  it 
is  better  engraved  in  the  Museo  Capitolino  vi.  29* 

Aristotle,  the  disciple  of  Plato,  and  whose  followers  were  called  Peri* 
patetics,  because  they  explained  their  doctrines  every  evening  in  the 
promenade  of  the  Lyceum,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  20th  plate:  here 
we  find,  Nos.  2.  3.  and  4.  a  statue  from  the  Spada  Palace :  MafiSd 
statue,  128.  M.  Visconti  has  discovered  on  it  the  initials  APIS,  of  the 
name  of  Aristotle  ;  the  ..bas-relief,  published  by  Faber,  No.  85..  and 
republished  here.  No.  1.  resembles  it  very  closely,  which  shdws  tba^ 
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these  initials  are  those  of  the  word  APISTOTEAHS  :  the  beard  is  close 
cut,  as  is  usual  with  the  Macedonians ;  one  arm  only  comes  out  of  the 
mantle,  an  attitude  peculiar  to  the  statues  of  Aristotle.  We  find  him  on 
some  engraved  stones  also,  Nos.  5  and  6,  the  first  is  taken  from  the 
prints  in  the  Dolce  collection ;  the  second  has  been  given  by  Faber, 
No.  20.  under  the  name  of  Antisthenes.  No.  7-  exhibits  the  drawing 
of  a  small  statue,  which  is  at  Rome,  Villa  Mattei  I.  PI.  LXXII.  and 
which  strongly  resembles  the  description  which  has  been  given  by 
Christodorus  of  a  statue  of  Aristotle,  which  he  had  seen. 

Theophrastus,  of  Eresa,  the  father  of  Botany,  and  the  author  of  tha 
characters,  was  the  favorite  disciple  of  Aristotle :  the  bust  of  the 
Villa  Albani,  PL  XXI.  Nos.  i  and  2.  is  the  only  one  with  which  we 
&re  acquainted,  and  it  had  been  given  very  inaccurately. 

Aristomachus  was  born  in  Suli,  like  Aratus  and  Chrysippus ;  he  was 
fond  of  observation,  and  of  the  feeding  of  bees:  Leonard  Agostini, 
Gemme  II.  PI.  XXVII.  has  recognised  him  on  a  stone,  where  we  see 
,an  old  man  attentively  examining  two  heaps  of  bees.  M.  Visconti 
adopts  this  conjecture,  and  republishes  this  drawing.  No.  3f  from  a  print 
in  iht  Dolce  collection. 

Antisthenes,  the  rival  and  fellow  disciple  of  Plato,  wished  to  distin- 
|;uish  himself  by  the  love  of  poverty  and  labor,  and  by  renouncing  the 
pleasures  and  commodities  of  life :  he  thus  became  the  chief  of  the 
Cynics  and  even  of  the  Stoics ;  he  had  few  disciples ;  but  Diogenes  was 
among  the  number.  There  is  in  the  Museo  Pio.  Clement.  VI.  35.  a 
bust,  with  the  inscription  ANTIS^ENHC :  that  which  M.  Visconti 
has  published  very  strongly  resembles  this  portrait.  The  bust  of  Antis- 
thenes was  several  times  repeated  on  account  of  the  fondness  of  the 
Stoics  for  their  leader. 

The  small  statue  from  the  Villa  Albani,  engraved  under  Nos.  1  •  2. 
and  3.  represents  Diogenes :  the  dog  which  accompanies  him  is  not 
only  the  symbol  of  his  sect,  but  his  peculiar  emblem ;  for  there  was  on 
his  tomb  a  dog  of  Parian  marble :  Winckelman  has  published  it,  im* 
perfectly,  Monument,  ined.  No.  172. 

-  It  would  be  gratifying  to  have  a  correct  image  of  Zeno,  who  adopted 
the  doctrine  of  the  Cynics,  and  was  the  true  founder  of  that  of  the  Stoics, 
who  owed  their  name  to  the  Portico  at  Athens,  Stoa^  called  also  PcEcile, 
or  the  painted  Portico,  on  account  of  the  paintings  with  which  Polyg- 
Tiotus  and  Pansnus  had  embellished  it.  The  Romans  did  great  homage 
to  the  philosophy  of  Zeno :  it  became  the  doctrine  of  the  most  learned 
lawyers,  and  of  the  most  virtuous  statesmen.  The  bust  which  M* 
Visconti  produces,  PI;  XX III.  had  already  appeared  in  the  Museo 
Pio-Clement.  VI.  PI.  XX XII. 

The  portrait  of  Posidonius  closes  the  list  of  the  Stoic  Philosophers. 
He  was  bom  in  Syria,  and  his  bust,  PI.  XXIV.  1  and  2.  bears  his 
name.  It  was  published  by  Fulvius  Ursinus  and  Faber,  No.  107. 
it  is  taken ./rom  the  Famese  collection.  M.  Visconti  gives.  No.  3.  an 
intaglio  from  the  Cabinet  of  M.  de  la  Turbic,  which  resemble  this 
bust  strongly. 

Although  several  statues  were  erected  to  Epicurus  by  the  Ancients, 
WO  likeness  of  him  wai  kn^wo,  until  the  discovery  of  a  bust  in  bron^ei 
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with  his  name  on  it,  in  the  ruins  of  HercuUneura.  Antichitad'£rco]an<^ 
Bronzi,  torn.  ii.  PI.  XIX.  XX.  M.  Visconti  republishes  it,  PI.  XXV. 
1.  2.  We  fiiul  also  the  bust  of  Epicurus,  with  his  back  to  that  of 
his  friend  Mebiodorus,  ibid.  2.  3.  Although  without  any  inscrip« 
tion,  it  too  much  resembles  another  double  Hermest  of  the  Muaeo 
CapitolinOy  torn.  i.  p.  14.  on  the  base  of  which  the  two  names  are 
inscribed. 

Hermarchus  was  the  successor  of  Epicurus:  his  bust  was  found  at 
Herculaneum,  in  the  library  of  an  Epicurean,  where  some  manuscripts 
were  also  found  relating  to  his  doctrine.  He  is  called  Hermachus  io 
Diogenes  Laertius:  this  bust  is  engraved,  PI.  XXVI.  1.  2. 

The  School  of  Megara  is  more  ancient  than  all  those  which  we  bavtt 
mentioned:  the  obscurity  and  the  short  duration  of  his  sect,  however^ 
ha;$  made  M.  Visconti  place  him  last:  Euclid,  of  Megara,  is  the  last 
Philosopher,  whose  portraits  we  find  in  this  collection.  Spon,  Miscell, 
Erud.  Antiqt  sect.  4.  has  published  a  medal  of  Megara,  with  the  Head 
of  Hadrian,  on  the  reverse  of  which  is  the  portrait  of  Euclid,  with  his 
name ;  this  piece  is  lost.  M.  Visconti  has  engraved  a  medal  of  the 
^Imperial  Cabinet,  which  Bellori  had  already  published.  The  Head  of 
I)uc)id  is  not  accompanied  by  his  name :  we  only  read  around  it, 
MErAPEIiN,  (probably  a  coin  of  the  Megareans):  the  Head  is 
covered  with  a  veil  rica,  and  M.  Visconti  quotes  a  passage  of  Aulua 
Gellius,  to  prove  that  he  went,  in  spite  of  the  laws,  covered  with  a  veil, 
lu  hear  the  lectures  of  Socrates  :  the  Diansy  on  the  reverse,  refers  to 
the  feasts  which  were  held  at  Megarea,  in  honor  of  the  Goddess. 

M.  Visconti  concludes  this  interesting  chapter  by  showing  that  tb« 
names  given  to  the  pretended  portraits  of  Anacharsis,  Archimedes, 
Archytas,  Aristippus,  Democritus,  Empedocles,  Heraclitus,  Pherecides, 
and  Xenocrates,  are  imaginary. 

He  passes  afterwards  to  the  Historians,  who  occupy  chapter  v. 

Herodotus,  the  father  of  History,  first  makes  his  appearance.  M. 
Visconti  republishes,  PI.  XXVH.  1.  2.7-  already  given  by  Fulvius 
Ursinus,  edit.  Rome,  17/0.  in  8vo.  and  which  represents  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides  :  their  names  are  written  on  their  breasts.  Thii  marble 
is  at  Naples,  and  comes  from  the  Farnese  Museum.  M.  Visconti 
publishes,  No.  6.  a  curious  medal  of  Halicarnassus,  with  the  portrait 
of  Herodotus :  it  belonged  to  the  prelate  Caetani :  we  read  in  it 
AOTOC  AAIKAPNACCEXiN,  Herodotus  Halicarnassiensis. 

M.  Newman,  Num.  popul.  et  reg.  PL  II.  p.  32.  had  discovered  the 
portrait  of  Theophanes,  of  Mytilene,  on  a  medal  of  the  Mytilenians, 
which  is  in  the  rich  Cabinet  of  Vienna  ;  and  he  points  out  another  in 
the  Tiepolo  collection  at  Venice*  which  hafl  been  badly  explained.  It 
is  this  which  M.  Visconti  has  engraved  as  No.  4.  Theophanes  is  in  th^ 
Roman  habit ;  he  had  obtained  the  title  of  Citizen  of  Rome  :  we  rexid 
on  it  eEO^ANHC  eEOC  MT,  Theophanes,  God  of  the  Mytilenians. 
Tacitus,  Annal.  vi.  5.  has  handed  down  to  us  some  details  on  the 
Apotheosis  of  Theophanes,  at  Mytilene:  we  see  on  the  reverse  a  veiled 
female  head,  and  these  words,  APXEAM,  Archedama :  this  was  pro- 
bably the  wife  of  Theophanes,  who  had  obtained  those  heroic  honors^ 
which  the  servile  flattery  of  the  Greek  cities  paid  to  all  those  who  b»4 
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conferred  benefits  upon  them.  This  incdal  confirms  the  account  givetl 
by  Tacitus,  that  divine  honors  had  been  decreed  toiTbeophanes  after 
his  death. 

We  have  only  three  portraits  of  Historians;  those  of  the  Orators 
ftre  more  numerous.  The  head  of  Lysias,  PI.  XXVIII.  1.  2.  in  the 
Farnese  collection,  now  at  Naples,  has  been  published  by  Fulvius 
Ufsinus,  and  by  several  Iconographists,  but  never  accurately  until 
now.        ■  .  r         : 

All  the  portraits  which  have  hitherto  been  given  as  representing 
Isocrates,  are  supposititious;  M.  Visconti  publishes  a  true  one,^  PI. 
XXVUI.  3.  4.  the  inscription,  EICOKPATHC,  which  it  bears  on  its 
base,  ascertains  its  authenticity:  the  style  of  the  sculpture,  and  the 
orthography  of  the  name,  prove  that  this  monument  is  not  anterior  to 
the  Christian  era :  but  the  portraits  of  Isocrates  were  then  very  well 
known,  and  it  may  have  been  copied  from  a  more  ancient  original^ 
perhaps  that  which  Leochares  placed  in  the  Temple  of  Eleusis. 
' ,.  While  every  Cabinet  teemed  with  casts  and  engravings  of  an  imagi- 
nary Demosthenes,  there  were  several  likenesses  of  this  great  orator 
Actually  in  existence :  but  it  was  necessary  that  the  bust  should  be  dug 
from  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  before  they  could  be  proved  to  be 
fiuch.  This  beautiful  bust  of  bronze,  Antich.  d^Ercolani  Bronzi, 
i.  I.  Pl.XI.  XII.  Xni.  and  XIV.  bears  the  inscription  AHMOCeENHC, 
which  renders  it  indubitable.  The  likeness  was  then  recognised  in 
several  statues  and  busts,  besides  in  a  magnificent  Intaglio  of  Dios- 
corides.  M.  Visconti  contents  himself  with  giving  PI.  XXIX.  No.  1. 
the  superb  bust  of  the  Napoleon  Museum,  No.  621.  PI.  XXX. 
No.  1.  the  Intaglio  of  Dioscorides ;  No.  "2.  a  medallion  of  marble 
from  the  Palace  of  the  Villa  Panfili  ;  and  the  Herculaneum  bust. 
No.  3. 

.A  false  portrait  of  ^schines,  the  antagonist,  of  Demosthenes,  taken 
from  a  head  joined  to  a  base,  which  bore  his  name,  Fabcr,  No.  2.  was 
all  that  could  be  had  respecting  this  great  man,  when  there  was  dis- 
covered in  the  country  house  of  Cassius,  which  produced  so  many  fine 
monuments  of  antiquity,  an  undoubted  bust,  with  the  inscription 
AICXINHC.  It  was  published  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clement.  vi.  36. 
and  it  appears  here  as  PI.  XXX.  No.  3.  as  well  as  ai  marble  medallion 
appended  to  the  foregoing. 

The  same  plate  presents.  No.  5.  the  portrait  of  Leodamas,  the 
cptemporary  of  the  two  orators,  who  knew  how  to  estimate  his  talents  : 
it  is  copied  after  the  engraving  of  Fulvius  Urbinus,  and  we  read  on 
it'-*-AAMAC. 

M.  Visconti  adds  in  this  chapter,  after  the  orators,  a  Grammarian 
and  a  Sophist.  The  Grammarian  is  Mettius  Epaphro<litus  :  his  statue 
in  marble,  PL  XXXI.  1.2.  exists  at  Rome,  in  the  Palace  Alfieri; 
we  read  on  the  base  : 

M.  Mettius 
Epafhroditus 

GrAMMATICUS    GRiF.CUS  "" 

M.  Mettius  Germ  an  us  L  Fec. 
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Marcus  Mettius  EpaphrodituSy  a  Greek  Grammarian.  MAtois 
Mettius  Germanus,  his  freedman  erected  this  statue  to  him,  Fulvius 
Ursiiius  published  this  inonument,  but  he  does  not  venture  to  assert 
positively  that  M.  Mettius,  the  master  of  Epaphroditus,  was  the  same 
M.  JMettius  Modestus,  who  was  Prefect  of  Egypt.  M.  Visconti  proves 
that  the  doubts  of  Fulvius  Ursitius,  on  this  head,  arc  ill-founded. 

The  Sophist,  whose  statue  is  also  given,  is^lius  Aristides,  from  whom 
we  have  several  declamations.'  The  head  is  engraved  PI.  XXXI.  4.  5. 
see  Bellori.  iwflf^.  No.  72.  ,    ^     ,. 

Chapter  vii.  contains  the  Physicians.  The,  father  of  medicine^ 
Hippocrates,  occupies  PI.  XXXII-  we  there  see,  fJo.  1.  the  medal 
of  Cos,  published  by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  and  which  was  regarded  as  lost; 
and  Nos.  2.  3.  a  Hermes,  who  bears  this  name  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  the  medal. 

After  the  Hermes  of  Hippocrates,  comes  that  of  Asclepiades,  Nos. 
4  and  5.  which  is  indubitable,  because  it  bears  his  name.  He  was 
born  at  Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  and  became  the  chief  of  a  school,  which 
assumed  his  name :  this  bust  is  unique  ;  it  was  engraved  in  the  Museo 
Capitolino,  i.  PI.  HI. 

*  Cos  also  gave  birth  to  a  Physician  called  Xenophon :  he  is^  repre- 
sented as  an  unique  medal  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  Pi.  XXXIII. 
No.  1 .  we  see  on  one  -side  f he  head  of  Xenophon,  with  his  name,  and 
on  the  reverse  Hygeia,  the  Goddess'  of  Health :  vide  Pellerin,  Rois, 
p.  206. 

The  fine  bust  of  Marcus  Modius  Asiaticus,  which  is  in  the  Cabinet 
of  the  Imperial  Library,  has  been  several  times  engraved  :  Caylus 
published  it,  Rec.  vi.  PI.  XLII.  Nos.  2.  3.  but  it  is  figured  here 
in  PI.  XXXIII.  with  more  care,  and  M.  Visconti  explains  more  clearly 
the  inscription  in  the  pedestal.  He  shews  that  this  physician  was  of  the 
sect  of  the  Methodists*  bat  that  he  was  not  one  of  its  leaders,  as  has 
been  hitherto  supposed.  This  bust  was  intended  for  his  tomb.  No 
ancient  author  has  spoken  of  this  physician. 

.This  chapter  concludes  with  a  physician  of  little  note,  Claudius 
Agathamerus,  PI.  XXXIII.  4.  it  is  figured  with  his  wife,  Myrtale,  on 
a  tomb,  with  a  long  Greek  inscription*  which  is  common  to  both. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  manuscripts,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  arts,  is,  without  doubt,  the  manuscript 
of  the  Vienna  Library,  which  contains  the  works  of  Dioscorides, 
executed  at  Constantinople,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  for  the  daughter  of  an  Emperor  of  the  West :  it  wants 
none  of  those  ornaments  which  at  that  period  rendered  a  book  valuable. 
But  among  the  miniatures,  with  which  it  is  enriched,  those,  which  have 
most  excited  the  attention  of  the  learned,  are  the  two  pictures  on  a  gold 
ground,  contained  within  grotesque  borders,  and  each  of  which  pre* 
sents  the  images  of  the  seven  most  celebrated  Physicians,  or  Botanists. 
They  are  seated  close  together,  as  if  in  consultation.  On  the  margin, 
beside  each  figure,  is  the  name  written  in  Greek,  of  the.p^sonage 
whom  it  represents :  thus  these  two  miniatures  exhibit  fourteen  like- 
ncsses^and  with  the  exception  of  two,  which  are  ideal,  we  may,  with  gredt 
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probability,  regard  the  twelve  others  as  old  copies  of  authentic  portraits 
of  theffe  same  personages. 

The  names  of  the  physicians  inscribed  on  these  two  valuable  miniatures, 
are — Chiron,  Machaon,  Sextius  Niger,  Heraclidos  of  Tarentum,  Man- 
tias,  Xenocrates,  Aphrodisianus,  Pamphilus,  Galenus,  Dioscorides, 
Nicander,  Kufus,  Andreas*  Apollonius  of  Memphis,  and  Crassevas. 
These  miniatuns  arc  engraved  in  two  plates,  XXXIV,  and  XXXV. 
with  the  medallion  of  Pergamus,  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet^ 
which  represents  Galen,  with  the  rod  of  i¥lsculapius ;  and  we  see  in 
PL  XXXVI.  a  third  miniature,  from  the  same  manuscript,  where  we 
see  Dioscorides  writing  ETPECiC,  the  dmovertft  and  which  represents 
a  root,  with  a  paintiT  taking  a  drawing  from  it ;  this  root  is  that  of  th^ 
Mandragora,  Atropa  Mandragora,  to  which  the  superstition  of  tho 
ancients  attributed  so  many  properties, 

M.  Visconti  has  no  doubt  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  ideal 
figures  of  Chiron  and  Machaon,  all  the  rest  represent  portraits  ;  for  it 
was  then  usual  to  adorn  Ihe  most  valuable  manuscripts  with  portraits 
of  rhcir  authors :  the  costume  of  the  personages  is  faithfully  observed, 
and  is  sCnted  to  their  country:- and  profession.^  The  portrait  of  Galen 
ati^ongly  resembles  that  which  is  on  a  medallion  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet ; 
and  the  portrait  of  Dioscorides  is  given  twice,  with  a  rcroarkablt 
resemblance. 

Sextus,  the  Empiric  author  of  the  Ilypotyposes,  is  engraved  with 
these  words,  CEICTON  HPHA,  the  hero  Sextus,  on  a  ^lytilene  mcdalj 
PL  XXXVII*  No.  1.  on  the  reverse  of  which  is  a  Woman,  with  these 
words,  ^AA  NEIKOMAXIC  MTTIA,  Flavia  Nichomachis  of  the 
Mytileqians :  this  was  a  female  whose  beauty  and  merit  had  obtained 
her  heroic  honors. 

The  same  city  stfuck  two  other  medals  for  celebrated  women,  Julia 
Procla  and  Nausicaa,  who  seem  to  have  been  cotemporary  wiih  Nicho- 
machis :  see  PL  XXXVII.  No.  34. 

The  eighth  and  last  chapter  is  dedicated  to  thete  celebrated  women, 
who  have  not  had  a  place  assigned  them  ip  those  divisions  in  which  w« 
have  seen  Sappho,  Visconti,  &c.  '  M.  Visconti  republishes  PL  XXXVII. 
No.  1.  the  iiue  Corinth  medal,  on  which  is  the  portrait  of  Lais;  W# 
see  on  the  reverse  the  groupe  of  a  Lion,  tearing  a  ram,  which  tha 
Corinthians  placed  on  the  tomb  of  this  courtezan,  as  an  emblem  of  her 
insatiable  cupidity. 

Afte^  Lais  comes  Eucharis,  a  young  actress,  who  was  much  admired 
at  Rome  in  the  Greek  Drama,  in  the  reign  of  Nero  ;  she  died  very 
young:  the  bust  which  bears  her  name  had  been  already  published  by 
Fulvius  Ursinus,  as  well  as  a  fine  l^tin  inscription,  which  had  been 
placed  on  her  tomb  ;  and  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

^*  Eacharis,  freedwoman  of  Licinius,  a  young  girl,  instructed  in  all 
the  arts,  who  lived  fourteen  years. 

•*  0  ibo«,  who,  wandering  with  uncertain  steps,  beholdest  this  house 
of  death ;  stop  Hnd  read  :  it  was  the  love  of  a  father  which  consecrated 
this  monument  to  the  ashes  of  his  daughter. 

^*  Alas,  while  iDy  youth  florishcd  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts^ 
fkt$i  while  my  ycuowD  grew  with  my  years,  my  fatal  koux  Laslilv  c^{g« 
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«pon  me,  and  deprived  me  of  the  breath  of  life.  Skilled  in  music; 
educated  by  the  Muses,  I  formed  the  ornament  of  the  Choruses  in  the 
spectacles  given  by  the  Nobility :  I  made  my  first  appearance  ut  Home 
in  the  Greek  Drama,  and  ihe  cruel  Parcae  have  precipitated  me  into 
the  tomb.  The  affection  of  my  mistress,  the  tender  cares,  love,  praises, 
and  attachments  of  my  friends,  were  all  silenced  at  my  funeral  pile, 
and  swallowed  up  in  death.  I  leave  nothing  but  tears  to  rav  father^ 
whom  I  precede  to  the  tomb.  My  fourteen  years  are  chained  down 
^ith  me  in  the  darkness  of  the  eternal  dwelling  of  Pluto.  Pray, 
I  beseech  thee,  that  the  earth  may  lie  lightly  on  my  breast!'* 

Here  the  part  of  M.  Visconti's  work,  which  is  appropriated  to  illus^ 
trious  characters,  terminates.  We  have  only  had  it  in  our  power  to 
give  a  very  short  sketch  of  each  article ;  but  upon  turning  to  the  work 
itself,  our  classical  readers  will  find  an  immense  display  of  erudition  in 
every  branch  of  Archseography.  Several  doubtful  points  in  History, 
Biography,  and  Chronology,  are  discussed  and  elucidated  with  great 
precision.  The'  remarks  on  Philology,  Paleography,  and  what  tho 
French  call  la  Numusmatique^  are  also  numerous  and  interesting.  Th« 
second  part,  which  treats  of  the  Kings  and  Princes  of  the  various  Statiis 
.«f  Greece,  is  reserved  for  a  subsequent  article. 
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T'  I  observe  in  No.  X.  of  your  Journal  aa  article  VTritten  by  Mr. 
Hailes,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  wherein  he  has  attcppted  to  find 
fault  with  some  of  the  translations  I  have  given  of  dimcult  passages 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  As  none  of  those  criticisms  were  laid 
before  the  public  without  the  most  cautious  attention  to  the  grammar, 
construction,' idiom,  spirit,  and  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  language; 
and  as  what  I  have  advanced  is  confirmed  by  tlie  Scripture  itsel^where 
the  same  words  can  have  no  other  signification ;  I  am  not  surprised 
that  gentlemen,  who  adopt  the  method  of  Dr.  Kennicott  and  De 
Rcssi,  by  new  manufacturing  the  Hebrew  Scripture,  by  putting  i/i,  and 
by  putting  ouif  letters  to  suit  their  fanciful  interpretationsj  should 
disapprove  of  many  things  I  have  written. 

In  a  former  Number,  it  may  be  recollected,  that  T  declared  ipy 
opinion  concerning  Dr.  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  and  have  offended 
this  gentleman,  it  seems,  by  saying,  that  they  were  "  novices  in 
Hebrew  literature."  In  the  last  Number  I  have  given  that  kind  of 
proof,  which  must  to  a  certainty  justify  me,  with  every  critic  in  He- 
brew, for  taking  that  liberty.     This  writer,  however,  says, 

"  At  tlie  hazard  of  having  the  honor  of  being  ranked  with  such  novices  at 
Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  I  shall  venture  to  make  a  few  reoMrks  on  one  of  th« 
fortuitous  shoots  of  Mr.  BelUniy's  imagination.    In  his  notice  of  Sir  W.  Drum- 

iDomi*s  Essay  on  a  Punic  Inscription,  he  stumbles  on  the  word   ^P^^  Eshd: 
Qte  signification  of  which,  Sir  WiUiam  thinksi  is  best  determiocd  by  U>«  Arabic* 
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This  leads  Mr.  B.  to  give  a  new  translation  of  1  Sam.  xxii.  6.  for  the  sake  ^  (hi 
Deists  /  He  would  have  us  believe,  that  IMin,  thaaehuiUh,  is  erroneously  ren« 

dered  under,  and  refers  to  Gen.  1. 19.  and  Lev.  xvi.  33.  for  the  true  sense  of  it  in 
ibis  place  —  surely  nothing  but  inattention  could  lead  any  man  in  his  senses  to 
bazard  his  repntation  as  a  critic  oa  such  a  reference,  or  to  tell  us  that  its  signifi. 
cation  is,  in  the  place  of.  I  would  beg  leave  to  ask  this  learned  Hebraist, 
if  he  can  possibly  suppose  either  of  these  passages  to  his  purpose  ?  In  the  first, 
Joseph  said  to  his  brethren,  /  am  in  the  place  of  God,  Does  this  censurer  of 
Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  suppose,  that  Joseph  occupied  the  tlirone  of  God  f 
His  meaning  was,  that  in  a  certain  degree  he  represented  God,  or  was  under  him, 
for  the  good  of  bis  brethren.'' 

So  say  I.  Surely  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  contention,  to  say  the 
best  of  it,  could  lead  any  man  in  his  senses  to  ask  such  a  question. 
Does  this  prove  that  Joseph  was  not  m  the  place  of  God  ?  that  the 
word  JDHD,  thaackaatk,  cannot  have  this  rendering  ?  or  that  it  implied 

the  absence  of  God,  in  the  place  of  whom  Joseph  stood  ? 

By  this  question  of  Mr.  H.  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  he  supposes 
ihe place  of  God,  or,  the  throne  of  God,  to  be  local,  to  be  in  one 
place,  to  be  in  Heaven  only  !  the  highest  notion  he  can  form. of  the 
INFINITE,  ETERNAL,  and  UNCREATE  -^  is  that  of  maUy  and  nothing 
more :  he  forgets  that  God  only  possesses  ubiquity,  that  he  is  present 
in  all  places  at  one  and  the  same  time,  for  we  are'  told,  that,- 
ITDttfrT  ^#1  D^Dtt^n,  the  Heaven,  and  Heaven  of  Heaven,  could  not 

contain  him.  This*  appears  evident,  or  he  would  not  have  askted, 
«*  does  this  censurer  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  suppose,  that  Joseph 
occupied  the  throne  of  God  ?"  Surely  he  might  have  known,  if  he 
had  not  likened  God  to  man,  that  the  place  of  God,  or,  the  throne  of 
God,  is  hfs  eternal,  and  ever-watchftu  providence,  ever  present  to 
superintend  tlie  workings  of  the  universe,  as  well  as  the  most  minute 
concerns  of  hfs  creatures.  That  he  works  by  mediate  causes,  tiiat 
whenever  an  fctive  power,  as  that  of  man,  is  employed  to  product 
some  ultimate  good,  it  may,  without  the  possibility  of  contradiction, 
be  said,  such  a  man  is  in  the  place  op  God,  as  the  cause  to  bring 
about  such  an  effect :  and  in  the  case  before  us,  as  God  brought  about 
his  purpose  respecting  the  Hebrews  by  Joseph,  we  can  with  the  utmost 
jxropriety  say,  without  «*  supposing  that  Joseph  occupied  the  throne  of 
Goc[,"  "fiiat  Joseph  was  in  the  place  of  God* 
This  writer  very  authoritatively  says, 

^  Let  me  inform  Mr.  B.  that  when  ^\'^I^,  thaachaathf  signifies  in  the  place  of, 
jt  always  implies  the  absence  of  that,  in  tJie  place  of  which  it  stands." 

Let  me  ask  this  writer  the  following  question :  when  Joseph  was 
under  the  divine  direction,  as  the  agent  of  God,  did  his  agency  imply 
the  absence  of  God  ?  or,  when  any  of  the  men  of  God  were  com- 
manded to  bring  about  the  execution  of  the  divine  will,  did  such 
agency  **  always  imply  the  absence  of  God,  in  the  place  of  whom  the 
person  stood  ?"  When  Moses  was  commanded  to  go  in  irato  Pharaoh, 
and  when  the  plagues  were  sent,  did  it  imply  the  absence  of  God  in 
the  place  of  whom  Moses  stood  ?  certainly  not. — Chap.  xi.  4.  77^2^ 
saith  the  Lord^  about  midnight  mil  I  go  out  into  the  midst  of  Egypt.—*' 
xii.  12.  For  I  mil  pass  through  the  land  of  Egypt  this  night.  From 
which,  this  writer  may  see,  that  I  can  *^  suppose  this  passage  ti>  my 
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purpose,"  and  that  the  word  JinJl,  thaachaath^  when  it  signifies  in 

the  p^ace  of^  does  not  "  always  imply  the  absence  of  that,  in  the  place 
of  which  it  sometimes  stands ;"  and  that  we  can  allow  Joseph  to  have 
been  in  the  place  of  God,  without  supposing  "  that  he  occupied  the 
throne  of  God."  How  then  is  Lev.  xvi.  32.  where  it  has  the  above 
rendering,  "  not  to  my  purpose  ?"    I  have  said,  that  /in/l,  ihaacJiaathf 

generally  means  under^  and  frequently  means  under^  or  beneath^  the 
surface  of  the  ground  ;  but  Mr.  H.  should  have  known  tliat  the  word 
admits  of  near  fifty  different  modes  of  expression,  according  to  its 
ideal  of  variation,  of  which  he  appears  to  be  altogether  ignorant.  If 
this  writer  had  done  fairly,  when  he  read  the  next  page,  he  would  alao 
have  transcribed  what  I  have  there  said  ;  h.€  would  have  found,  that  I 
allow  it  to  have  another  mode  of  expression,  which  is  comprehended 
in  the  construction  of  this  passage,  viz.  the  original  describes  the 
place  inhere  Saul  ivas  encamped  under  the  cover  of  the  bVifi^  S^^^^ 

i.  e.  the  cover  over  the  place  of  the  grove,  which  cover  was  distinct 
from  the  place  on  which  the  grove  stood.  It  is  the  same,  whether  we 
say,  in  the  place  of  the  gro'tXy  or,  under  the  cover  of  the  grove;  the 
word  in  this  passage  signifies  to  be  under  the  cover  of  something  ia 
the  very  place  of  the  thing  spoken  of,  and  as  the  thing  spoken  of  is 
a  grove,  the  question  is,  what  is  it  that  constitutes  a  grove  ?  It  must 
appear,  diat  the  appellation  of  grove  cannot  be  given,  if  the  branches 
which  constitute  the  cover  were  cut  off,  and  the  bare  central  timbers 
only  were  left  standing,  it  would  then  be  the  place  of  thepolesy  or  the 
place  on  which  the  poles  stand,  and  not  the  place  of  the  grove.  It 
>  follows  then,  that  the  upper  part,  viz.  the  branches,  which  afibrd  a 
cover  to  any  thing  under  them,  constitute  a  grove,  therefore  the 
ground-plot  of  this  grove  may  be  allowed  to  be  distinct  from  the 
grove:  and  in  this place^  or,  under  this  cover^  Saul  abode  with  his 
soldiers,  as  we  shall  presently  find  must  necessarily  have  been  the 
case.  - 

I  would  ask  this  gentleman,  if,  as  he  supposes,  "  Saul  abode 
in  the  hill  under  the  tree  in  Ramah,"  what  necessity  there  was  for 
him  to  have  his  spear  in  his  hand,  when  all  his  servants  were  about 
him  ?  This  random  mode  of  translating  gives  us  no  satisfactoiy  in- 
formation.  In  any  thing  I  have  to  communicate,  I  wish  to  avoid 
sarcasm ;  but  ill-natured  sarcasm  is  contemptible,  as  it  has  no  ten^ 
dency  to  do  any  good.     Mr.  H.  says, 

"  This  leads  Mr.  B.  to  ijive  a  new  translation  for  the  sake  of  the  Deists,* 
This  is  a  mistake,  I  ha^fe  given  a  new  translation  of  this*  part  for  the 
SAKE  OF  TRUTH ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  we  do  not  write 
to  reconcile  those  passages,  which  from  the  time  of  that  crafty  infidel 
Voltaire  have  been  the  support  of  Deism,  we  had  much  better  not 
write  at  all.  I  say  Mr.  H.  has  given  us  no  satisfactory  information, 
if  "  Saul  abode  in  the  hill,  under  a  tree  in  Ramah,"  amusing  himself ; 
-common  sense  will  inform  us,  that  there  was  not  any  necessity  for  him 
to  have  his  spear  in  his  hand,  when  all  his  friends,  and  servants  of  his 
household,  were  waiting  on  him.  This  writer's  conclusion  is  al- 
toge&er  inconsistent  wiui  the  nature  of  the  business  that  Saul  was 
then  engaged  in.    Had  Mr.  H.  told  us  that  the  translators  had 
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omitted  givhig  us  the  translatioix  of  a  word,  which  is  absolutdf 
necessary  in  this  passage,  we  should  have  known  what  description  of 
persons  his  servants  were,  who  were  about  him.  But  as  he  has  not 
ventured  beyond  the  limits  of  the  modem  translation,  we  could  not 
expect  him  to  give  us  any  information  as  to  this  particular.  Can  any 
man  have  a  love  for  truth,  or  the  honor  of  the  Bible,  who,  when  a  true 
and  rational  translation  is  given,  verbatim,  to  passages  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  Scriptures,  even  to  destroy  their  authority  by 
their  own  evidence ;  attempts  to  fritter  away  the  obvious  meaning  of 
the  sacred  writers,  when  such  rendering  is  confirmed  by  other  passages* 
which  can  have  no  other  meaning?  1  think,  to  use  this  gentlemati's 
words,  that  such  attempts  to  misrepresent  what  I  have  labored  to 
prove  is  the  truth,  must  be  done  <*  for  the  sake  of  the  Deists ;"  as 
such  attempts  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  support  that  description  of 
men,  in  their  efforts  to  show  that  such  passages  are  inconsistent  with 
reason. 

I  say  then,  that  this  sedulous  seeker  for  a  fault  should  have  in- 
formed us,  that  the  word  D02J3,  nitsaabitrh  omitted  by  the  translators, 

means  garrisons^  2  Sam.  viii.  6.     Then  David  put  D^Il'*5Ji  garrisons^ 

ch.  V.  14^  —  1  Chroi\p  xviii.  13.— 2  Chron.  xvii.  2.  we  then  should 
have  known  what  description  of  persons,  VTHy,  his  servants  were,  viz. 

that  they  were  his  garrison  soldiers,  and  the  clause  truly  reads» 
when   die    above  word  is  thus   noticed,    vb^  D^2M     iniV    7D1 

and  ail  his  garrison  soldiers  about  him  ;  or,  as  we  should  say  in  our 
language,  and  all  his  guards  about,  him  ;  sending  orders  to  his  general^ 
Abner,  who  was  then  fighting  with  the  army  of  David,  while  he 
remained  under  cover,  in  the  place  of  the  grove,  with  his  guards  to 
pursue  in  case  of  victory.  But  to  suppose,  that  while  he  was  in  his 
palace  in  Gibeah,  or  under  a  tree  in  Ramah,  there  was  any  necessity 
tor  him  to  be  amusing  himself  with  ^  spear  in  his  hand,  when  the 
servants  of  his  household  were  with  him,  accordin]^  to  the  translation, 
is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  original,  and  with  this  author's 
rendering  also. 

Indeed,  Sir,  I  grudge  spending  so  much  valuable  time  in  answer- 
ing the  fancies  of  such  gentlemen ;  however,  as  this  writer  has  thus 
attacked  me,  it  is  necessary  to  show,  that  he  has  made  but 
little  proficiency  in  Hebrew.     He  tells  us, 

*'  It  is  not  at  all  evident  tliat  two  towns  are  mentioned  in  the  text ;  nVZUl^' 

T :  •  - 

Gxheah,  signifies  a  hilly  and  we  know  from  l  Sam.  ix.  11.  that  Ramah  was  situated 

on  a  bill,  and  that  there  was  in  its  neighbourhood  a  high  place,  perluips  a  grove ; 

these  things  considered,  without  putting  any  strained,  or  unnatural  sense  upon 

one  Hebrew  word  in  the  text,  it  will  read,  Now.Saul  abode  in  the  hill,  under  the 

iprove,  or  tree,  in  (or  by)  Ramah.*' 

Thus,  by  supposing  words  for  which  he  has  no  authority,  such  as, 
or,  bi/9  perhaps^  this  writer  follows  the  plan  of  Kennicott,  De  Rossi, 
and  other  Hebrew  menders,  leaves  the  reader  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  throws  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  the  unlearned. 
This  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one,  who  has  a  moderate  share  of 
Hebrew  learning,  that  this  writer  has  not  manifested  a  prpfound  knoiK^ 
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ledge  in  Hebrew  criticism,  or  he  would  have  known,  that  the  word 
n^^iQ>  Gibeaky   does  not  naean  a  At//,  and  cannot  be  so  translated. 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  translated  i«  the  hiU^  1.  Sam.  vii.  L  in  the  Englisli 
translation,  from  which  this  Hebraist  has  taken  it,  but  we  shall  soon 
•ee  that  the  translation  is  wrong. 

It  appears  that  this  writer  cannot  render  r0^3J)5>  Gibeah^  in  the 

hilly  without  taking  an  unwarrantable  liberty  with  the  original, 
after  the  plan  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  by  interpobitine 
the  rr.  He,  emphatic,  and  so  he  translates  it,  in  the  hilL 
If  this  is  not  trifling  with  the  original,  by  stretching  forth  the 
hand  to  support  the  hallowed  ark  of  God,  with  the  forbidden  inven* 
tions  of  man,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is. 

That  the  word  nyi]|3,  Gibeah,  1  Sam.  vii.  1.  which  should  have 

been  translated  in  Gibeahy  but  which  is  rendered  in  the  hilly  has  been 
translated  wrong,  will  appear  evident  from  what  follows.  It  is  said. 
And  the  men  of  the  hill ;  but  the  question  would  then  be,  what  hill 
was  this  where  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  brought  ?  why  we  should  be 
altogether  at  a  loss  to  know ;  it  would  be  uncertain,  and  the  best  con- 
clusion in  this  case  would  be  by  a  perhaps — guesS'tvork ;  when  the 
very  word  is  plain  and  ei^ress.  By  turning  then  to  the  2  Sam.  vi« 
S.  4.  we  find  it  is  said.  The  house  of  Abinadab  xahich  ijoas  at  T^2^^ 

Gibeahy  not.  The  house  of  Abinadab  which  was  in  the  hUL  There- 
fore the  very  same  word  1  Sam.  vii.  1.  ny^DSj  in  Gibeahy  has  been 

improperly  translated  in  the  hUl ;  and  this  writer  has  presumed,  in  the 
above  passage,  to  copy  from  the  translation  anly^  the  words  in  the  hill^ 
But  this  word  cannot  be  so  translated,  it  must  be  rendered  as  it  is  in 
every  other  part  of  Scripture  where  it  occurs,  to  mean  the  royal  city 
Gibeah,  the  dwelling-place  of  Saul.  However,  this  writer  is  found 
in  good  company,  viz.  the  translators,  who  have  set  him  the  exam- 
ple ;  from  the  trs^slation,  it  appears,  he  has  copied  it,  for,  to  a  cer- 
tainty, ^there  is  not  any  authority  in  the  original  for  rendering  this 
word  so  written  by  in  4he  hilL  But  this  is  one  of  "the  fortuitous, 
shoots"  of  Mr.  H's  ima&;ination,  calculated  to  support,  and  not  to 
silence',  this  objection,  which  Deists,  from  the  early  ages,  have  brought 
against  this  passage.  Whereas,  when  the  Scriptures  are  permitted  to 
speak  in  their  own  native  language,  I  have  given  sufficient  proof,  that 
without  our  aid  the  objection  is  done  away. 

I  find  that  this  writer,  like  the  Greeks  of  old,  is  so  refined  in  his 
notion  concerning  the  unity  of  God,  that  he  starts  at  the  very  idea  of 
supposing  that  the  noun  D^ft^K*  BJohimy  is  a  noun  singular ;  or  that 

God  is  O)^  ONLY  in  essence  and  in  person.  Concerning  this  most 
important  subject,  I  am  governed,  not  only  by  right  reason,  but  by 
the  positive  declaration  of  Scripture ;  and  am  f^ly  convinced,  diat 
Crod  is  ONE,  and  no  more,  that  his  glory  he  toiU  not  give  to  another  ; 
and  that  those  who  think  there  are  more,  are  decidedly  Polythei^s. 
When  I  find  that  the  inspired  penman  was  instructed  to  strike  at  the 
very  root  of  the  polytheism  of  that  age^.  by  joining  the  noun  DVfril 

Gchintf  with  tb«  third  person  singular  of  the  verbf  ip  the  first  opening 
VOL.  VII.  NO.  XIV.  » 
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of  the  sacred  volume,  D^rt^M  tOU  JlHt^M*>2l»   In  the  ieginmng  Goi 

created:  it  is  concltrsfre  evidence  witli  me,  and  must  be  with  every  tkinking^ 
man,  that  Dt6>^  Eiokimf  is  a  noun  singular;  otherwise,  were  we 

to  admit  that  it  was  a  noun  plural»  then  the  first  verse  hi  Genesis  must 
be  translated  thus,  In  the  beginning  Gods  created^  S^c*  It  has  often 
been  said,  as  it  is  by  this  wnter,  tliat  the  word  is  singular  when  it  is 
sq^lied  td  the  ttue  God,  and  plural  when  applied  to  £e  Grods  of  tfaft 
heathens.  But  if  this  were  admitted^  there  would  be  no  certainty  iit 
the  language:  this  is  not  the  case  in  any  other  langaage,  and  as  ideas 
are  the  same  in  all  ages  and  nations,  it  cannot  be  so  in  that  roost  com* 
prehenstve  of  all  languages,  the  Hebrew.  « 

I  do  not  mean  to  ofiFend  tibis  gentleman,  bttt  Z  am  under  the  neces* 
Mty  of  showings  that  he  is  not  critically  learned  in  Hebrew.  He  tells 
us,   '<  that  ^y^f   DabaXf  means  indifferontly  ekher  a  tiwrd,   or  a 

T   T 

thing.^^  This  is  not  the  case,  the  radical  form  of  "m*l.  Disbar^  is  izsed 
to  convey  a  variety  of  meanings,  and  it  has  near  300  diiSerei^  modes 
for  variation  in  expression,  which  can  neither  be  understood,  nor 
applied^  without  attending  to  the  ancient  custom  when  the  Hebrew 
was  a  Hvir  j^  lanmage,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  before 
he  can  lay  any  claim  to  Hebrew  criticism.  The  learned  reader 
vnH  excuse  me  for  writing  the  uord  "QTTy  DaioTy  without 
the  vowels,  which  is  this  writer's  method  of  reading  and 
vnderstanding  Hebrew.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  bow  this  and  all 
writers,  can  pronounce  the  letters  dbr  without  their  proper 
vowels  f  they  of  necessity  put  in  vowels  at  pleasure,  and  so  ^  make 
the  Hebrew  words  say  any  thing,  or  nothine^,  just  as  imagination 
}>ronipts  diem."  Such  a  method  can  only  be  ibflowed  by  those,  whose 
knowledge  extends  no  farther  than  die  alphabet  of  the  language* 
frhis  must  appear  evident  without  atiy  cc^nment.  The  same  ramx 
iyi»  Dabar^  which  this  writer  says  *«  means  indifferently  a  xioordf  or 
a  thingi^  does  not  «<  mean  a  word  or  a  thing,''  at  (he  mere  pleasure 
bf  the  translator,  bat  by  a  certain  ruk  of  whidi  he  is  ignorai^.  The 
ftame  radix  ts  used  to  mean  a  discourse^  rehearse,  saif,  command, 
ttiMtver,  communef  judgmenty  namCf  husinesSf  ntterf  matter,  jadvice, 
MoMrt^,  undeannesSf  errand,  causey  sentence,  report,  message,  talk, 
'deec^  manner,  qffhir,  speedi,  eotmcU,  effect,  promise,  doqueni,  spoken, 
^^^g*  ^^^^f  subdue,  destroy  murrain,  pestilence,  plague,  desert, 
mkkmess,  ajbld,  a  bee,  hoh  of  hotiei,  oracle,  speak,  bade,  teU,  teach, 
^declare,  appoint,  Sjrc.  /^c.  Dxxt  when  lOT^,  Daoar,  is  applied  to  mean 
a  Wfrd,  it  has  a  different  construction  to  what  It  necessarily  has  wheii 
it  is  applied  to  mean^a  matter,  or  thing;  and  so  for  every  otiier  appli^' 
cation  of  the  word.  So  that  before  this  gendemsm  had  nnhed 
unadvisedly  into,  the  batde,  he  should  have  armed  hims^^  witb 
ileeessary  weapons,  if  be  meant  to  keep  his  ground.  He  should  have 
Imown  the  reasons  for  these  different  applicatioxis  which  were  attended 
to  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  which  must  necessarily  be  known  bf 
every  critic  ia  -the  lai^uage^  in  order  to  form  that  vast  varied  m 
c^tesnoi^  refiened  xq  abov^  with  cenamtyi  «•  is  the  caie  in  aK 
tsi^gaages^ 
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Thus  it  appears,  that  Mr.  H.  applies  words,  whatever  their  con- 
struction may  be,  to  mean  any  thing  which  is  comprehended  in  the 
radix.  Such  bold  adventurers  can  never  give  the  true  meaning  of  any 
passage  in  Hebrew.  By  this  writei-'s  method,  and  all  who,  like  him, 
write  at  a  venture,  the  language,  though  it  is  certain  in  its  meaning 
and  application,  would  J[>e  altogether  uncertain,  there  would  be  no 
certainty  in  the  Bible  for  any  thing.  Now,  as  I  refer  to  the  Scripture, 
and  not  to  Father  Simon,  or  to  any  other  father,  for  audiority ;  and 
as  I  have  proved  that  Hebrew  words  are  as  certain  in  their 
meaning  and  application,  as  words  are  in  any  other  language,  how  is 
this  gentleman  justified  in  saying, 

**  We  have  a  shrewd  guest  of  what  Father  Simon  meant  by  endeaToaring  to 
persuade  as,  that  the  signification  of  Hebrew  words  was  uncertain  ;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  Mr.  Bellamy's  criticisms,  and  Father  Simon's  assertions,  speak  the 
same  language." 

In  1  Sam.  iv.  8.  there  are  three  words  in  the  original, 
which  in  the  translation  are  only  rendered  by  the  word  these^  viz^ 
Dn  rt^K   nV>^rT,  so  that  two  words  have  been  omitted  by  the  trans- 

lators.  These  three  words  I  translate  thus,  ei/ier  this  manner,  or  mtk 
these  things.     But  Mr.  H.  again  thinks  he  can  find  fault,  he  says, 

**  There  is  not  a  passa^  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  which   nP^H  signifies 

»   ••  T 

qftir  tht^tmamer.** 

No !    what  does  he  think   of  D^    ^toyjn    nV»3,   after  THMf 

MANNER  ve  shaU  oj^  daily.  Numb,  zxviii.  24.  Here  the  manner  of 
the  sacrifices  mentioned  in  the .  preceding  verses  is  summed  up  bjr 
the  word  n?K3,  fiher  this  manneVf  yiz.  after  this  manner*  or,  fxdih 

these  things,  they  were  to  observe  the  sacrifices.  If  this  curious 
objector  had  not  been  determined  to  find  fault  at  all  events,  w;adin^ 
through  thick  and  thin,  to  establish  his  point,  right  or  wrong,  he  would 
have  said,  that  t  not  only  translate  the  passage  by  the  words,  after 
this  manner,  as  ts  the  case  throu^out  the  scripture,  but  b^  the  words 
which  immediately  follow,  viz.  or,  with  these  things,  which  are  botb 
comprehended  and  understood  by  the  above  words.  But  I  have 
abided,  by  my  usual  method  of  suffering  the  Scripture  to  determine 
the  matter,  and  that  authority  has  determined  the  above  translation 
to  be  right. 
With  regard  to  the  hacknied  observation,  that  the  noun  O^rlvHt 

Elohimt  ^s  ^  plural  noun  when  predicated  of  the  heathy  idols,  but 
singular  wljien  9f)plied  to  the  true  God ;  such  a  jniserable  subterfuge 
'  must  appear  absurd  even  to  tlie  unlearned ;  no  custom  in  aony  language 
can  make  a  ngun  ^ngular^  plural,  or  a  pliu-al  noun,  singular :  it  is  a 
pity,  that  men  of  learning  should  amuse  themselves  with  such  lame 
tales.  I  have  diown  in  the  Ofhion,  and  in  the  former  vdumes  of  this 
Jpum?},  tl^  t^u-Q^hoi^  the  Scriptures,  wherever  the  '^ord  OVmRi 

Eiokim,  occurs,  the  Q,  mem,  forms  the  absolute,  and  not  the  plural, 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  froin  %^)^>  EhheOf  the  rdaitivei  whicli 
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regularly  occurs  hi  regimen,  as  2ipJ^  "V^,*  ^^  ^  Jacob -^ 
^Klltf'  ^i^^^»  God  of  Israel  —  D^Dli^  ^"i^i^,  God  of  Heaven. 

The  passage  which  this  writer  has  selected  to  prove  the  plurality 
of  the  word  m  question,  is  Deut.  vi-  14. 

•9     ^     ^  ••     •  vf   ••  •    ••    ^1  •  V*  ••  — •    ^  ■  ■   •« 

•  ••  ■  •>  g  • 

Which  IS  translated  thus,  Ye  shall  not  go  after  other  Ggds^  the  Gods  of 
the  people.  Here  this  writer,  like  the  translators,  makes  lio  dis- 
tinction between   Df»^1!?^^,    Elohim,  and  ^rt^^t,   Elohea.    This  trans* 

lation  is  altogether  inadmissible ;    Mr.  H.  is  again  guilty  of  what 

I   have   before   observed,   viz.    that   of  supplying,    and  expelling, 

words  at  pleasure.     It  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  he  is  either 

trifling  with   your   readers,    or    attempting  to    define  what  he  is 

ignorant  of,  iri^en  he  takes  such  unpardonable  liberties.     Why  has 

he  taken  the   liberty  of  excluding   the    6    prefixed  to    the    word 

S^lt'M*  Elohea  P  this  is  the  method  practised  by  those  menders  of  the 
*    •••: 

Hebrew,  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  by  which  it  appears,  that  neither 
they,  nor  Mr.  H.,  knew  what  to  do  with  it,  and  therefore  the  shortest 
way  was  to  expunge  it  from  the  word. 

Mem,  as  a  prefix,  has  a  great  variety  of  applicatioi^,  it  means^om, 
even,  mthout,  out,  in,  them,  among,  before,  since,  at,  of,  some,  against, 
SfC  SfC.  and  agreeably  to  the  construction  above  allncted  to,  h  implies 
the  nominative,  genitive,  accusative,  and  ablative  cases,  as  well  as 
the  dative  case  :  see  Numb.  xvi.  9.  £zek.  jcxxiv*  18.  In  these 
passages,  Ds  mem,  has  its  meaning,  it  is  not  to  be  expelled  from  the 
passage ;  and  ^rl^k^  Elohea,  whicn  this  writer  erroneously  states  to 

be  plural,  is  evidently  smgular,  which,  with  Q  prefixed^  reads,  unto 
a  God* 

To  say  that  this  word  is  plural,  when  applied  to  the  heathen  Gods^ 
Ismd  singular  when  applied  to  the  true  God,  shows  but  a  y&rj  trivial 
acqusuntance  with  the  original  lanraage ;  such  copiers  of  Kennicott 
and  De  Rossi  may  ask  more  questions,  and  start  more  objections,  in 
one  minute,  than  can  be  answered  in  a  day,  but  not  a  single  ray  of 
lieht  ever  shined  through  those  dark  lanthorns,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
discover  truth  from  error,  or  that  would  assist  us  in  reconciling  those 
many  contradictory  passages  in  the  translation,  which  have  for  so 
many  ages  been  bandied  about  by  Deists,  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
society,  and  to  destroy,  if  possible,,  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  refute  such  an  assertion,  we  will  turn  to  passages 
where  it  is  applied  to  an  idol,  and  where  it  can  only  be  applied  as  a  noun 
singular.    2   Kings,  i.  2.   Go  inquire  of  tn0t    %'iW   2Ut  ^13 

BaaUzehfuh,   God  of  Ekron.  —  Jonah,  L  5.  every  man  unto   VTwH 

his  god*  In  these,  and  many  other  passages,  this  word,  which  is 
applied  to.  the. idol  gods,  is  plainly  used  by  the  sacred  writer  as  a  noim 
singular.  I  shall  notice  but  another,  because  the  translators  have 
r^dered  it  plurad,  but  we  shall  find  that  it  is  obviously  singular ;  it 
may  also  prevent  this  and  other  writers  from  making  any  attempt  to 
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hox^  it  forward  on  this  ground  should  they  meet  with  it.  It  is  said 
in  Exodus  xiL  12.  D^*^1JD  ^rt^R-^M'),  ^nd  against  all  the  sods  of 

Eg^>  This  translation  is  wrong,  for  with  this  rendering  they  hav/5 
been  obliged  to  interpolate  Hy  ne^  in>  the  word  %^2^9  Elohea^  viz. 

THp  gods  ;  but  if  we  render  it  as  it  is  in  other  places  of  Scripture,  as 
a  noun  smeular,  we  have  no  occasion  to  mend  the  original,  the  clause 
reads,  ana  against  every  god  of  Eg^*    Now  it  certainly  must  be 

evident  to  e^ry  one,    tiliat  if  ^ii^Ki   Elokea,    must  necessarily  be 

rendered  as  a  noun  singular  in  one  place,  it  cannot  be  rendered  as  a 
noun  PLURAL  in  another ;  it  is  obviously  translated  as  a  noun  singular 
throughout  the  Scripture,  when  it  is  applied  either  to  the  true  God, 
or  to  the  gods  of  the  heathen ;  it  is  manifestly  said,  U*12\l}    %"1^K» 

•T  T         ••    v; 

God  of  Heaven^-^py*  ^ll^K,  God  of  jdcob—blkyih  >rt^K,  God  of 

Israel-'\Sy^  ^Tlhvt,  GodofEh-on,  *  "• 

There  is  also  another  error  this  writer  has  fallen  into,  by  not 
attending  to  the  plain  rules  of  the  language,  in  translating  nHK,  (ifier. 

This  word  has  a  great  variety  of  ^plications.  In  its  simple  radical 
form,  it  means,  after,  behind,  foUotving,  e^erward^  hereafter,  8fC.  SfC. 
But  if  gentlemen  will  put  forth  such  undigested  matter,  ren- 
dered  stiQ  more  absurd  by  an  uncertain  random  method  of  trans- 
latinjg:,  and  will  choose  words  at  pleasure  as  may  sujt  their  whims  and 
fanciful  suggestions,  at  the  same  time  neglecting  even  the  orderly  gram- 
,  jnadcal  arrangement;  no  wonder  that  any  two  of  these  adventurers  arc 
incapable  of  translating  the  same  passage  so  as  to  agree  widi  each  other. 
On  this  ground  it  is  that  Mr.  H.  has  erred  in  the  translation  of  this  word, 
for  with  the  construction  above  alluded  to,  it  takes  the  pronoun  as 
well  as  the  preposition,  and  must  be  rendered  as  it  is  in  other  places 
of  scripture,  by,  after  that^    Gen,  riii,  i4.  nPTK  after  that  Lot 

separated.   Lev.  xiii.  55.  •»'^^T^^  after  that  it  is  toashed.    Ch.  xxv.  48. 

"nrX^  AFTER  that  he  IS  sold.    Numb.  xxx.  15.  "^^TMk  Arrm,  that 

he  hath  heard.  The  clause  will  then  truly  read  thus ;  'Thou  shalt  not 
go  after  that  strange  god. 

Butthe  repetition  of  the  noun  \i^N  Efo^aa  seems  to  have  puzzled 
the  translators  as  well  as  this  writer.  However,  the  translation  I  am 
giving  is  confirmed  by  other  parts  of  scripture,  which  also  proVe 
that  D'^rt^K  and  >rpN  are  xjiouns  singular,  the  first  clause  reads. 

Ye  shaU  not  ^o  after  that  strange  God,  it  then  became  necessary  for 
the  divme  writer  to  say  what  stqm|;e  God  he  referred  to,  and  when 
«o  word  or  letter  is  taken  fiiom  the  onginal  under  a  pretence  of  mending 
what  must  by  ^ch  mending  be  necessarily  marred,  the  answer  is  • 
mto  a  God  of  thepeojie.  The  whole  verse  reads  agreeably  to  reason 
and  sound  speech,  without  making  O^rpVi  a  plural  noun,  viz.  Yet 
shall  not  go  after  thai  strange  God,  unto  a  God  of  the  people. 
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The  strongest  pissa^e  that  can  be  adduced  by  thdte  Mio  eoii^d  ttkit 
the  ivdrd  ^^rf?lt  EtoYtim  is  plural,  or  that  it  signifies  a  }»lifttdMe)r  rf 

persons  or  Gods,  is  in  Exod.  xxxii,  4.  They  say  «  it  is  connected 
with  a  pronoun  plural,**  however,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  a  ifoun 
singular  in  this  place  also>  and  signifieti  one  idol,  or  one  God  only. 
The  clause  stands  thus,  W'llt*^  T'J^i!  ^^>  ^^^^  ^  %  S^^  ^ 

Israel.  A  little  attention  to  similar  passa^s,  to  reason^  and  to  the 
obvious  customs  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  will  soon  sil^ce  this  objec- 
tion, without  supposing  that  D'^rl^l^^  Ehhim,  was  understood  by  them 

as  a  plural  noun. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  has  been  overlooked  by  all  writers 
in  all  ages  since  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews.  When  the  Hebrews  came 
out  of  Egypt,  we  are  told  that  their  number  amounted  to  above  six 
hundred  thousancP  men  from  twenty  ye^s  old  to  fifty,  to  diese  if  we 
add  the  tribe  of  Levi  of  the  same  age,  they  will  be  nearly  700^000; 
if  we  add  those  under  the  age  of  twenty  years  we  may  fairly  admit 
the  males  to  have  been  above  one  million ;  and  if  we  allow  the  females 
to  have  been  as  numerous,  their  population  it  that  period  could  AQt 
have  been  less  than  two  millions.  Now  when  Moses  went  up  into  ihb 
mount  to  receive  the  lawj  and  to  be  instructed  in  the  oeiiemoni^  rf 
that  dispensation,  we  find  that  the  people  who  had  been  accustomed  tb 
keep  the  seventh  day  as  sacred  to'  Ood,  began  to  be  ckmorous  for  the 
(establishment  of  public  wor^p.  This  may  seem  strange  to  some, 
because,  it  has  been  understood  that  they  worshipped  the  idol  only^ 
but  that  this  Was  not  so,  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Aaron  Ch.  xxxii!  5, 
And  tvhen  Aaron  sato  it  {the  calf),  he  buUt  an  altar  before  if,  and  Aaron 
tftade  prociamationf  and  8&idf  fo-morrotv  is  a  feast  to  the  Lord.  AM 
ihey  rose  up  early  on  the  morr&a^  and  offered  hurtd''offmng9^  ondf 
irotight  peace  offerings.  From  which  it  is  evident  that  this  being  a 
Jkast  qfthe  Lord^  they  did  not  worship  the  calf  only,  but  throueh  this 
heifer,  which  was  a  symbol  so  understood  by  them,  they  worshipped 
God  agreeably  to  the  ancient  order  of  representative  worship.  If 
riien  this  was  the  ancient  order  of  divine  worship,  we  may  be  asked, 
what  necessity  was  there  for  a  new  dispensation  I  the  same  questiolt 
may  be  asked  when  Christ  came  to  establish  a  new  dispensation.  The 
Jewish  church  had  arrived  at  its  consummation,  for  as  to  things  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  their  views  were  so  external,  that  nothing  remained 
among  them  in  any  part  'of  their  significative  worship,  acc6rding  tO 
its  original  instittition  by  which  the  things  in  dutward  nature  wfe&^ 
chosen  to  prefigure  the  passions,  and  affections  'of  the  mind.  Sb  In 
like  srianner  the  ancient  wor^ip,  which  had  been  established  ^t  tiife 
tin^e  of  Noah,  had  become  so  external,  that  nothiiig  of  its  Qriginal 
re{^sentation  by  the  nsieaning  of  things  in  outward  nature^  as  'sqiphca- 
ble  to  the  various  good  and  evil  affections  in  mian^  was  understood 
by  them:  such  is  the  styl^ in  which  scripture  is  written;;  a  knoww 
ledge  indeed,  which  rendered  them  complete  imsters  in  natund  philo- 
sophy, so  that  a  new  dispensation  was  necessary.  The  people  there- 
fore concluding  that  Moses,  by  his  stay  in  the  mount,  had  left  them, 
came  to  Aaron  and  insisted^ that  he  should  establish  the  order  of 
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motACfpt  to  which  diey  had  been  Ae^ftomed  in  Egypt  Thus  clrcum- 

stancedy  he  was  obliged  to  compJiT»  and  it  is  expressly  said,  that  he 

JhshitmediX  with  a  graving  took  after  he  had  made  it  a  molten  calf. 

Now  had  ^ysf  ^£^9  i-  ^  ^^»  heen  plural>  there  had  been  so  far  some 

groundybut  not  a  tenable  one  for  the  transktion  of 'prPK  thy  Godsj 

but  surely  it  will  not  be  contended  by  any  person  who  understands 
Hebrew,  that  this  passage  can  be  translated,  thete  cAp  be  /iy  gods^ 
as  it  is  in  the  present  translation  from  whence  this  writer  has  copied 
it,  because  even  then,  a  similar  objection  would  remain,  the  pronoun 
plural  rt^2<^  EUoh  would  still  be  joined  to  the  noun  singulan 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  has  been  overlooked  in  all 
ages  since  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  Christians  as  weU  as  Jews 
have  supposed  that  there  was  only  one  calf,  which  was  that 
jnade  by  Aaron.  Such  views  are  conformable  to  circumscribed 
notions,  but  it  should  have  been  remembered  that  a  natioa 
of  some  millionfi  could  not  assemble  to  worship  in  one  place. 
The  pieople  were  necessarily  divided  into  s^arate  congregations; 
therefore,  in  onkr  that  every  congregation  might  direct  their  attention 
to  that  which  va4  signified  by  the  calf,  according  to  ancient  custoa^ 
a  great  number  must  have  been  «iade,  that  each  congregation  mij^ht 
have  one.    So  that  thou^^  the  pronoun  plural  rt^  tkese^  be  applied 

to  the  whole  mmiber  of  golden  calves  in  every  tribe,  it  is  evidently 
at  the  same  time  applied  to  the  one  identic^  form  only,  signified  by  % 
t^e  noun  angular  ^yu  Calf,    For  this  form,  this  idol,  was  only  one, 

one  DVtb^t  Elohim^  one  God.    Consequently  there  is  no  improprietj 

in  die  sacved  writer  using  the  pronoun  plural  when  he  spoke  of  the 
^gg^^g^^  number  of  calves ;  it  is  the  same  as  if  he  had  said,  these 
conuHtuie  the  selfsame  %*t^K  God^  or,  these  be  thy  Godf  these  are  but 

41  modd  of  the  same  identical  idolj  cast  in  the  same  mouldy  iJohuJi  alto* 
gether  are  but  one  form,  one  Vl^  God. 

Had  the  word  ^rt^K  Elohea  been  plural,  as  a  plurality  of  Gods 

unplies  a  plurality  of  essences,  and  forms,  they  must  then  of  necessity 
%ave  had  idols  of  various  forms,  but  we  are  told  that  the  form  of  this 
viyHk  Elohea  was  one,  and  Aaron  confined  them  to  the  idea  of  the 

unity  of  God  under  one  form  only,  and  of  one  only  metal,  the  most 
.perfect,  to  signify  to  them  that  the  unity  of  God,  or  that  to  worship 
the  one  eternal  God  was  the  most  perfect  of  all  worship*  As  weU 
may  we  assert  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  their  different  chapels 
donotwor^ip  the  same  God,  or  that  Christians  of  different  denomina^ 
^ons,  who  have  adopted  different  forms  of  worship,  do  not  worship  the 

same  God,  as  tx)  say  that  the  word  TT^M  jElohea,  by  referring  to  the 

same  form,  signified  a  multiplicity  of  Gods,  and  is  a  plural  noun. 

Now  if  Jews  and  Christians  will  still  conclude  that  Aaron  had  but 
one  calf  made,  the  argument  is  still  incontrovertibly  in  favor  ofQ'^fbtfi 

Elohim  being  a  noun  singular,  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  of  one 
object,  the  caUi  these  be  thy  Gods.    Therefore  whether  Elohim  b« 
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understood  as  connected  with  a  pronoun  plural,  and  applied  to  the 
one  fbrm,  viz*  the  Calf,  or  whether  it  be  applied  to  one  object  only^ 
it  plsiinly  shows  that  it  is  a  noun  singular. 

Thus  it  appears  that  though  there  must  necessarily  have  been 
many  congregations,  yet  there  was  a  unity  in  their  worship ;  they 
worshippea  one  and  the  same  idol.  A  similar  state  of  representative 
worship  was  instituted  m  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  who  at  the  extreme 
p^rts  of  the  kingdom  set  up  a  golden  idol  in  the  form  of  a  calf;  but 
will  any  one  assert  that  their  worship  was  not  unique,  or  that  their 

D^rfrK  and  TT^^^  were  understood  by  them  as  plural  nouns  ?  no  one 

understanding  the  language,  I  am  confident.  On  this  ground  it  is 
that  the  translators  and  commentators  have  made  this  serious  blunder, 
by  supposing  that  these  words  were  plural,  not  having  confined  their 
views  to  the  one  specific  form  of  the  idol,  which  was  always  so  under- 
stood by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  even  down  to  the  time  of  Onkelps  and 
Jonathan;  but  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  are  no  authority  .with  this 
objector.    Thus  may  Mr.  H.  and  all  modem  Hebnusts  who  like 

him  have  concluded  that  OT^i^  Elohimy  and  %*1^M    EloheOf  are 

plural  nouns,  find  a  solution  to  every  passage  by  which  they  have  laid 
i»  foundation  for  polytheism. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  many  why  the  form  of  a  calf  should  have 
been  chosen  as  representative,  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  at  this  period, 
when  the  Hebrews,  the  most  refined  and  scientific  nation  on  earth, 
who  for  their  learning  and  arts  were  resorted  to  by  all  nations,  were 
so  profoundly  stupid  as  to  worship  this  idol  of  gold  as  such.  The 
same  will  apply  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  600  years  afterward.  This 
was  a  representative  idol,  it  was  used  as  such  by  the  churches  before 
the  Israelitish  church,  and  by  the  Egyptians  and  heathen  worshippers 
when  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt,    b^if  Egel,  properly  means 

»  • 

a  youne  built  as  a  feminine  noim,  a  heifer,  Hosea  x.  11.  it  was  nsed 
by  the  heathen  worshippers  to  represent  the  fire,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
4ivine  perfection.  The  ancient  churches  before  th^  Israelitish  church 
were  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  worship,  by  which,  as  above,  they  sig- 
mfied  the  passions,  good  and  evil,  as  appears  from  various  parts  of 
^cripture^  But  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  while  in  Egypt,  lost  thfc 
true  ancient  symbolical  worship  of  God,  this  index  mmich  pointed 
to  every  thing  in  nature  as  representative  of  some  perfection  in  the 
creator,  and  nad  accustomed  themselves  to  look  externally  only  on 
those  things  which  had  an  interior  signification.  That  the  form  of 
this  animal  was  one  of  the  Egyp^an  idols  is  known,  it  was  also 
retained  in  the  Jewish  worship  as  of  the  highest  signification,  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  cherubim,  and  it  was  one  of  the  animals  seen  by  John 
before  the  throne.  From  this  we  are  certain  that  by  this  animal 
was  represented  something,  of  which  the  professing  world  seems  altoge- 
ther ignorant  and  which  in  a  future  number  may  be  a  subject  of 
useful  and  instructive  investigation. 

With  these  original  views  of  the  languas^e,  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
**  Hebrew  words  signify  any  thing  or  nothing,"  with  which  this  writer> 
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Hdt  liaving  so  competent  a  knowledge  as  he  ought  to  have  ha4f 
before  he  had  made  such  a  charge,  accuses  me;  I  have  shown 
that  the  language  is  as  certain  in  its  meaning  and  application  as  any 
other  language  is,  and  that  when  the  ancient  method  of  reading  with 
the  true  vowels  is  neglected,  it  must  appear  to  a  demonstration,  from 
the  proofs  given  in  your  former  numbers,  that  such  smatterers  in 
Hebrew  may  **  make  the  Hebrew  words  mean  any  thing,  or  nothings 
just  as  imagination  prompts  them,"  and  the  words  of  father  Simon, 
that  lame  alphabet  Hebraist,  are  truly  applicable  to  them.  *  On  doit 
supposer  comme  une  chose  constante  que  la  plupart  des  mots  Hebreux 
sont  equivoques,  et  que  leur  signification  est  enti^rement  tncer>« 
taine.'  ,        . 

Although  this  gentleman  has  treated  me  a  little  roughly, 
striving  for  victory,  when  truth  alone  ought  to  be  the  object  of 
our  pursuit,  I  have  used  him  gently :  it  is  natiu^l  to  expect 
something  of  this  nature  whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  rooc 
up  old  errors  and  prejudices.  I  have  made  allowances  for  the  power- 
fill  influence  of  early  instruction,  and  prevailing  opinions,  which  so 
frequently  shut  out  the  light  of  reason,  spread  the  gloomy  mantle  of 
ignorance  over  the  mind,  and  leave  the  whole  man  a  lamentable 
example  of  the  direful  effects  of  bigotry  and  superstition.  We  natu- 
rally have  a  partiality  for  what  we  have  been  taught  in  our  juvenile 
days,  be  it  eve;r  so  absurd.  Some  are  willing  to  draw  a  veil  over  these 
prejudices,  with  z-^ihese  are  some  of  the  hidden  things  of  God — or 
with  Mr.  H.  who  says,  <<  that  divine  wisdom  has  ordamed  difficulties 
totf^ain,  that  such  men  may  be  snared,  and  fall  by  their  own  inven- 
tions." No.  Xi  p.  248.  Alas  !  to  what  will  bigotry  and  attachment 
to  particular  opinions  lead  some  men  1  To  charge  the  divine  wisdom 
with  ordaining  difficulties  in  order  ^that  his  creatures  might  be 
ensnared,  is  strongly  described  in  a  paragraph  from  the  letter  of 
a  learned  gentleman,  who  on  reading  the  passage  above  quoted|^ 
says, 

^  Wbat !  divioe  wisdom  makes  a  revelation,  and  in  doing  so  ordains  snara 
into  which  men  may  fall,  and  these  unlucky  persons  are  to  be  damned  to  afl 
eternity  for  stumbling  against  blocks  laid  in  their  way  by  that  dime  wisdos^ 
which  must  foresee  the  event." 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  H's  notions  of  the  theology  of  the 
Bible  are  paiallel  with  his  depth  in  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  \  how 
can  such  views  accord  with  that  heart-rejoicing  passage  when  God 
in  infinite  mercy  declared  his  name  to  be.  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God, 
mercifid  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and 
truth,  ke^ng  mercy  for  thousands,jrorgiving  iniquity  and  transgression 
and  sin  ?  Or  with  tnose  ever  memorable  words  when  the  Redeemer 
wept  over  Jerusalem,  saying,  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest 
the  prophets  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  ^en  noould 
J  have  gathered  you  together  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her 
^Hgs$  and  ye  would  n0t  f 
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Equallf  tneOnsistenC  widi  scripture  trntfa  is  tbts  gendemui^ 
wbate  h^  agahi  brings  in  'Miyine  wisdom''  as  laying  stumbKog^ 
blocks  in  the  way,  by  uncertain  conclusions:  he  says»  ^*and  whether 
the  divine  wisdom  intended  by  the  plural  form  of  this  his  name^  to 
|K>iAt  out  his  triune  existence,  must  be  left  to  eternity  to  discorer.'^ 
I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  any  one  willing  to  be  con- 
vinced that  DN*!^  Ehhim  is  a  noun  singular.    In  the  language  of 

cotranod  stns^  I  ask,  if  this  be  inexplicable,  how  should  it  agree  with 
divine  revelation  ?  which  says.  Hear  O  Israel  THW  t3*n^K  ilVT  ^ 

Lord  our  God  u  trnti  iot  if  it  be  inexplicable,  it  then  ceases  to  be  a 
revelation. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  take  a  little  notice  of  what  thTs  writer  has 

laid  on  1  Sam.  xxviii.  8.  where  he  tells  us  ag^n  that  DwK  Elohim 

is  Construed  with  the  participle  plural,  «<  ZS^  WtTl  DN"!^  -D«« 

vuft'  ascendentes^^*  I  have  seen  Gods  ascending,  as  it  stands  in  the  trans- 
lation. But  the  Vulgate,  Jerome,  and  the  English  translation,  vaie 
sto  authority  for  such  rendering  $  to  these  translations  may  be  attri- 
tyuted  all  the  confusion  and  misrepresentation,  which  have  laid  a  foun- 
dation for  deists  to  <]^uestion  the  validity  of  the  original.  So  Iqb^ 
as  this  objector  continues  to  think  with  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  as3 
some  other  such  Hebraists,  that  O*  yim  forms  the  plural,  so  long  be 

will  be  stumbling  over  the  difficulties  he  meets  in  the  transla^ 
tionsi  bat  with  the  above  understanding    and  application  we  are 

ttot  under  the  necessity  of  supposing  that  DVi^K  Elohim,  is  a  noun 

plural,  but  evidently  a  noun  singular*  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  who 
wrote  when  the  Hebrew  was  a  living  language,  who  were  the 
great  grammarians,  the  Johnsons  of  that  day^  were  <^3cided  as  to  this 
matter,  and  always  in  strict  conformity  with  ancient  authority,  under- 
stood that  Q^ii^H  Elofiim  was  a  noun  singular,  whether  it  was  applied 

to  the  God  of  heaven,  or  to  the  god  of  the  heathen.  But  Onkelos 
must,  according  to  Mr.  H.  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the?  true  meaning 
ef  this  word,  for  he  says,  he  does  not  take  Jonathan  as  authority. 
I  say  it  is  very  evident,  whether  the  divine  writers  applied  the  word 
to  the  true  God,  or  to  an  idol,  that  they  considered  it  as  a  noun  singu- 
lar. This  is  plain  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  contradiction  in  the 
passage  befotre  us.    Saul  inquired,  Iy^'^  HD  tuhat  seest  thou  f  and 

the  woman  said,  Tiyh'}^  WK1  tZTTi^K  /  see  a  Cod,  or,  a  supreme 

ascending.    Saul  then  Siaid  ^'IH/ITID  tehai  Jorpt  is  he  i^?  and  the 

^sffmam  suidy  an  old  man  ascendethy  l^TT)  and  he  is  doalhed  mth  a 

m 

mantle.    If  the  sacred  writer  had  andersDood  that  DVi^  Elohim 

was  a  plural  noun,  he  certainly  would  not  bavejomed  the  pronoun 
singular  possessive  to  S^l^JTi  msform,  neither  woidd  he  lix^c  con* 

T  ;  T 

nected  the  pronoun  singular  t^VT  he,  with  the  noun  singular  tf?M 
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%9i^ ;  but  he  would  have  mdf  tc^Jbrm  tire  t*ifST  ^  dildy  thbt 
mrt  tioathed  mUh  mantle^f  for  ^^VD  fnengiiy  ifnusc  have  been  plurid  also 

■ 

in  order  to  have  agreed  with  the  pronoun.  But  Jonathan  and 
Kimchi  are  no  authority,  says  Mr.  H.  When  such  serious  blundeis 
as  are  made  by  this  writer  are  sent  forth  with  all  the  consequence  of 
deep  knowledge  in  Hebrew,  it  is  certainly  painful  to  hear  those  who 
"were  masters  of  their  native  language,  told,  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  nature  and  import  of  words  which  they  were  in  the  dally 
habit  of  using  $  that  they  did  not  know  whether  they  were  singular 
or  plural ;  and  that  near  1800  years  afterward  such  leatned  meli 
should  be  told  in  eflPect  by  this  writei^  who  has  ventured  to  say  that  the 

rootof  Q\'iVk  is  ^''l^-^-J^atban,  you  are  ignorant  of  the  meaninj;^ 
and  application  of  words  in  your  own  language^  because  you  do  not 
think  as  I  think^  because  you  have  asserted  that  D^H^K  Ehhm  Is  x 

noun  sinralar* 

Mr*  It.  asks  ^  vrtiat  authority  I  adduce  iat  rendering  1^^^  lefijm 

Inm  ^  this  is  a  trifling  question,  but  it  is  another  proof  that  the  cti»- 
tomary  use  of  Hebrew  words  has  not  been  studied  by  this  writer* 
Otherwise  he  would  have  known  that  when  one  person  makes  his 
appearance  before,  or  goes  to  another  to  communicate  with  him^ 
It  is  understood  that  he  speaks  to  him  D''^*^  Vyy^Juce  tojact^ 

Tftitts  when  Moses  was  directed  to  go  to  Pharaoh,  he  was  tb  present 
himself  ^g/ore  Aim,  to  speak  to  hiin  himself,  or  he  might  have  spokea 
to  him  by  another.  ^  Again,  1  Kings  xviii.  80.  And  Elijah  said  unto 
afi  the  peaplcj  come  near  unto  me,  and  all  the  feopU  cathe  ndat  y^y^ 

imFOBE  HIM*  That  this  translation  of  the  word  is  just,  must  appear 
evident^  for  we  are  told  in  the  21st  verse,  that  Elyah  came  utito  aS 
|he  people  who  had  assembled  with  850  priests  of  Baal ;  but  when 
lie  was  going,  as  he  was  directed,  to  convince  the  peopte  who  was# 
the  true  God,  that  they  might  have  an  ocular  pf oof  of  the  divhxfe 
int^osition  for  the  glory  othis  name,  he  commands  them  to  omie 
I^tM  Sefore  him,  viz.  to  surround  the  ahar,  for  it  is  said  in  the  21st 

verse,  he  had  conle  to  them.  Beside,  the  obvious  meaning  contained 
in  the  radix  of  this  word,  is  my  authority  for  rendering  it  by  the  word 
before,  and  with  tlie  pronoun  postfixed,  before  him,  see  Gen*  xii.  15. 
Lev.  ix.  5.— xvi.  2.  £xod.  xxiii.  17.  Numb.  xvi.  43.— xx.  10.  Ezek. 
:^1L  14. — xlii.  3,  7,  10,  13. — xliv.  4,  &c.  In  all  which  places  and 
many  others,  it  has  this  signification.  •This  translation  will  be  allowed 

•  by  the  learned  to  be  more  proper,  though  Jerome  and  the  Vulgate  difier 
from  it ;  but  we  must  not  look  for  critical  Hebrew  amonc;  Clhristiatis 
in  the  ninth  century,  nor  in  the  old  councils  of  the  church  of  Rorne^ 
nor  in  the  productions  of  many  modern  writers  and  professors :  for 
it  may  be  remembered  I  have  before  observed,  that  a  modem  writer . 
in  giving  his  opinion  on  a  translation  of  one  of  the  sacred  books  &om  the 
Hebrew,  has  ventured  to  say  that  it  **  conveys  more  of  the  true  cha- 
racter and  meaning  of  tRe  Hebrew,  with  fewer  departures  fron4  the 

.  jdiom  of  the  Engushi  than  any  other  translation  whatever  that  we 
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possess.*^ '  What  opinion  are  we  to  eatert^n  of  this  gentleman's 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  when  it  appears  that  the  translator  did  not 
«ndCTstand  the  grammar  of  the  language.  I  hope  Hebrew  trans- 
lators will  be  more  cautious  in  future,  and  not  boast  of  reading 
•«  sober  critics,  Lowtli,  Leusden,  &c.**  as  Mr.  H.  boasts  has  been 
lis  practice  j  but  adhere  to  the  original  Hebrew,  and  confirm  the 
reading  by  otjier  parts  of  scripture,  where  the  same  word  with  the 
same  construction  and  reading  can. have  no  other  application.  This 
is  that  which  can  alone  be  depended  on,  and  no  other  authority  can 
possibly  be  deceived  as  conclusive.  For  were  there  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent translators  m  different  parts  of  the  world,  who  governed  them- 
selves by  this  unerring  rule,  their  translations  would  all  perfectly 
agree ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  were  there  as  many  who  att«npted 
tx>  translate  by  the  random  method  adopted  by  Mr.  H.  whp  is  leaning 
on  such  sober  critics  as  Dr.  Keunicott,  De  Rossi,  and  others  of  the 
same  stamp,  they  would  all  disagree  concerning  the  meaning  and 
application.  I  have  read  Lowth,  called  by  this  gentleman  a  **  sober 
critic^**  and  I  find  such  liberties  taken  by  him  as  are  not  in  any 
liegree  countenanced  by  Hebrew  authority,  or  he  would  never  h^re 
supposed  that  iD^  /amo^  was  anciently  written  TX\u?  lamoth. 

But  what  is  worse  dian  all  this,  Mr.  H.  says,  "  supposing  DVi^K 

Ehhim  to  come  from  v^JbrtitudOi  virftis** — surely  it  was  his  business 

to  have  informed  himself  before  he  had  turned  critic,  that  DYftK 

^okim  do0s  not  come  from,  either  ^Mj  or  from  any  root  in  the 

« 

Hdbrew,  Arabic,  or  from  any  root  whatever  in  any  other  language. 
Had  it  been  derived  from  another  word,  it  would  have  been  a  very 
nnproper  word  to  have  represented  hiin  who  had  no  beginning.  It 
is  a  compound  word,  consequently  not  derived,  any  more  than  the 
divine  being  derives  his  existence  from   another  divine  being.     This 

op  reflection  will  be  a  convincing  proof  that  D^H^ij^  Elohim  is  q,  noun 

SKigttlar,  for  as  there  cannot  be  two  s£i;,f-B3Ust£nt  beings,  the  word 
.which  signifies  the  one  eternal  God,  cannot  be  viajrau  ^ 

I  shaU  now,  after  having  given  undeniable  proof  of  the  lament- 
able errors  of  Kennicott,  and  his  supporters,  leave  the  learned  and 
Inflecting  reader  to  form  his  opinion  of  Mr.  H.  for  the  liberty  he  has 
taken  in  saying,  "  we  have  a  specimen  of  Mr.  B*s  modesty  in  his  charg- 
ing Dr.  Kenmcott  and  De  Rossi  with  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew."  I 
certainly  hiave  charged  them  wijh  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew,  and  I  have 
not  only  charged  them  with  ignorance,  but  have  also  substantiated 
that  charge.  Now  as  Mr.  H.  has  not  been  able  to  detect  the 
errors  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  but  has  industriously  followed 
theni,  and  has  foisted  their  hacktiied  remarks  into  his  article  i  and  as 
I  have  shown  the  manifest  errors  of  those  writers  \  are  we  to  say,  that 


»  Vide  Jtmmal  Vol.  I.  P.  162. 

'  See  tbe  Optmn^  wd  former  nnmbtrt  of  the  Jwi%at, 
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«<  we  have  a  specimen  of  Mr.  H*s  modesty,'*  in  boldly,  witiioat  a 
shadow  of  proof,  defending  these  innovators  ?  or  that  <<  we  have  a 
specimen"  of  his  ignorance  in  being  led  by  men,  who,  it  is  obvious, 
had  not  even  fuUy  acquainted  themselves  with  the  grammar,  syntax, 
and  construction  of  the  language  ?  Not  to  mention  their  complete 
ignorance  of  its  spirit,  idiom,  and  phraseology,  so  peculiar  to  itself 
which  is  one  mark  of  its^  originality,  concerning  which,  in  all  their 
writings  they  appear  to  be  perfe<;tly  ignorant.  Let  this  gentleman, 
and  all  those  who  place  their  bduef  in  the  Hebrew  mend- 
ings  of  these  writers,  turn  to  my  article  in  your  Journal^  No.  XI. 
p.  160.  where  they  will  find  that  such  pnx)f  is  given  as  cannot  be 
controverted  by  Mr.  H.  or  any  random  pretender  to  Hebrew.  I  »y 
random  pretender^  because  it  must  by  this  time,  if  this  writer  be  opm 
to  conviction,  appear  even  to  himself,  that  all,  who  write  without  the 
true  vowels,  write  at  random^  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  On  this 
subject  he  says, 

^  But  Im  (Mr.  B*s)  ability  to  maiotain  and  prove  the  absolnte  lati^grity  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  it  what,  I  thought,  no  sober  scholar  would  at  this  day  pre* 
tend  to — one  would  naturally  suppose,  thai  some  respect  should  be  paid  to  tbe 
arguments  of  Joh.  Moriuus,  Ludov.  Capellus,  and  otber  learned  men  who  have 
written  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Marsh,  in  his  lectures  on  Divinity,  lately  pub. 
fished,  states  this  subject  with  great  perspicuity,  and  though  he  admits  the 
integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  from  the  time  it  was  fixed  by  t\}e  Masora,  yet  in 
the  conclusion  he  very  properly  observes,  '  our  notions  of  integrity  must,  sot 
be  carried  to  such  a  height  as  to  imply  that  no  deviations  from  the  sacred  auto- 
graphs were  retained  in  the  Masoretic  text.'  Now  if  we  admit  the  professor  to 
be  a  competent  judge,  what  must  we  think  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  Absolute  integrity 
of  the  Hebrew  text?" 

I  will  not  say  that  this  writer  fs  intentionally  guilty  of  egotism^ 
but  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  some  people  acquire 
an  unfortunate  habit  of  something  like  it.  Mr.  H.  speaks  here, 
indeed,  like  the  <<  oracle  of  the  Pythian  goddess,''  as  though  there 
was  no  aj^eal  from  his  decision ;  even  me  ability  of  the  Professor 
himself  has  not  been  fully  sanctioned  by  the  entire  approval  of  this 
instructor  of  those  eminent  masters  in  Hebrew  literature,  Jonathan, 
Onkelos,  Kimchi,  ^c. ;  but  he  florishes  away  as  he  finishes  the  para- 
graph with  «  now  if  we  admit  the  Professor  to  be  a  competent 
judge,  what  must  we  think  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  absolute  integrity  of 
the  Hebrew  text?  it  is  what  I  thought  no  sober  scholar  would  at 
this  day  pretend  to."  What  claim  Mr.  H.  can  make  to  these  toe^s 
^ad  1%  as  sitting  in  the  seat  of  judgment,  I  leave  for  the  learned 
reader  to  determine,  which,  from  the  specimens  above  given,  he  will 
not  be  at  a  loss  to  do  without  much  trouble. 

.  As  to  the  M  ability  to  maintain  and  prove  the  absolute  integrity  of 
'  the  Hdbrew  text,"  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  requires  no  great  ability- 
to  prove  that  it  is  now  as  perfect  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Moses^  1 
pay  respect  to  every  learned  man  as  well  as  Morinus,  Capellus,  &e« 
because^  had  it  not  been  for  the  labors  of  learned  men,  the  nations  af 
Envope  would  have  had  no  Bible ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  care  and 
atteniioii  of.  learned  men  in  the  present  day,  the  Bible  would  $oon  h^ 
oormpted  by  such  menders  as  Kennicott,  De  Rossi^  and  odiers  who 
Inn  on  those  brdcen  reeds,    fiut  nex^e^  Morinus«  nor  C^Uus^  sor 
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liiy  olh^  le^ro^  men*  have  bees  rU€»  had  thoy  iMmvOHng^ 
^  abaohite  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  teict.  There  is  not  ^,  mitefmaaik 
of  »  mm*»  Ignorance  c^  the  original^  than  when  he  speaks  agabiac  dui 
absolute  integrity  of  the  text.  I  have  before  said*  and  it  is  tnie»  tfaac 
if  an  improper  lettisr  were  put  into  every  word  in  die  Hefagpew  Bibk^ 
9  critic  in  the  language  would  as  easily  put  them  rigbt»  as  a  scfaopl*bop 
would  point  out  an  error  in  cKthqgraphy, 

X  Imow  notlitng  of  Professor  Marsh's  erudition  in  H^xew»  tiifii»a 
£>re  ean  say  not&ng  in  reply  to  Mr.  H.  where  be  remarks  **  now  if 
we  admit  the  Professor  to  be  a  competent  iudge.'^  But  I  cast  sayr 
dms  fan  dvu  as  Dr.  Marsh  admits  the  absolute  integrity  of  the 
He^ew  text  frqm  the  time  of  the  Masorah,  by.  whonif  I  presume^  the 
^ofessor  means  Ezra,  and  the  men  of  the  great  synagoffue,  it  is  a 
fqroof  that  the  learned  Dr.  is  well  convinced  so  far  of  me  ibscbtto 
ijtegrity  of  the  text* 

]But  Mr.  H»  has  been  **  accustomed  to  read  sober  crittc!^  Lowtb» 
Xieusdenr  See.  what  they  have  to  say»  they  advance  with  modesty,  and 
proceed  like  men  searching  for  truth*'^  It  is  as  easy  to  point  out 
numbers  of  errors  in  Lowth  and  Leusden,  as  it  has  been  to  point  out 
die  majiy  false  translations  of  those  '^  sober  critics,''  Kennicott  an4 
De  Rossi*  What  can  this  writer  suppose  I  am  in  search  of>  i£  I  aiq 
not  searching  for  truth  I  I  need  not  search  for  that  which  is  not  tme, 
k  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  direction ;  it  is  a  plant  which  dirives  in 
every  barren  soil ;  and  I  leave  it  for  the  intelligent  reader  to  deter* 
mine»  whether  this  pernicious  weed  has  not  overspread  the  ground 
on  which  this  gentleman  has  taken  his  stand.  The  ^  sober  toitics/^ 
Iiowever»,he  has  been  accustomed^  to  read,  have  not  yet  eQaUe4  l)im 

59  know  the  difference  in  Hebrew  between  a  citif  and  a  hill — ^whetjher 
0^,  Egetf  was  applied  to  the  one  specific  form*  or  to  a  multiplicity 

rf  calves— they  have  even  left  him  to  grepe  his  way,  in  worse  than 
Egyptlaa  dar^s^  coacmung  one  JZ  most  Imjortant  words  « 

die  sacred  volume,  the  word  O^IT^K^  Hohimy  which  they  have  ^jf» 

posed  to  be  la  plural  noun ;  and  Mr.  H.  following  these  blmd  gmdest 
liasy  like  them,  blundered  on  a  root,  from  which  tiiey  have  thought  it 
VBiay  he  derived*  wbsxi  (as  aboiv)  I  have  asserted  that  it  is  not  s^  deriva^ 
tive,  «ad  have  referred  for  proof  where  that  important  subject  is  fully 
ir(Kttedo£ 

I  do  fiot  know  what  this  writer  means  by  the  words»  «  what  they 
bav/e'to  say»  diey  advance  with  modestyt"  «nless  he  means  that  what 
I  advance  is  immodesdy  advanced ;  it  is  an  insimiation  which  will  do 
bim  no  credit  with,  the  unprejudiced  reader.  If  we  say  two  and  two 
inakefonr*  wbo-e  is  die  impropriety  in  declaring  it  to  be  so?  when 
die  thii^  is  self-evid^fl(t9  would  k  not  he  aiEectation  to  say  vidnpotfacv 
uaodem  mmpomldomsty  *^  1  Inunbly  apprehend"  that  tsro  apd^  t^a 
m^^  fonr  i  IDbiUS  these  wmnrs  atter  &ir  dogmas  itrith  aa  a&eted 
buffiiiiil7«  and  nt  the  same  ti|ae»  dio^igh  they  nse  such  words  as ''  iiiiun* 
bly  cenceiverr-^I  l&umUy^^jtpiirehend-^witfa  deference  to  tlie  opinion  eC 
die  learned*'^  thn^fnqmoR  die  wav  for  a  furoBableistqitioas  tfaef 
an^  with  a^i  dus  .eitfnrd  msplay  of  appealing  to  superior  jad^pnent. 
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as  fixed  in  their  opim(Mi  witbout  that  proof,  whieh  can  only  be  admitted 
as  coxKlusiye,  as  I  am,  when  the  subjects  I  advance  are  unequivfxally 
ccmfirmed  by  that  unerring  guide,  the  original  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
What  I  have  advanced  are  not  Janciftd  suppositions,  amjectttres^ 
uncertain  conclusions^  *Jbrtuitous  shootSj  random  translations,  and 
guess'tnorh ;  I  have  not  proved  from  the  English  Bible,  as  Mr.  H.  has 
attempted  to  do,  but  from  the  Hebrew,  that  which  must  necessarily 
be  allowed  to  be  true  :  it  is  the  Scripture  itself  in  the  origin2d,  wheri^ 
the  same  words  occur,  which  can  have  no  other  meaning,  that  deter- 
mines the  truth  of  what  I  have  advanced  ;  and  yet  this  writer  calls 
them  my  «<  decisions."  He  says,  **  like  the  priestess  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  I  deliver  Oracles,  and  that  from  my  decisions  there  is  no 
afMpeal."  I  hope  by  this  time  he  will  be  convinced  that  the  oracles  I 
deliver,  are  the  Scriptures,  the  literal  meaning  of  the  original  Heiretg^ 
the  literal  truth  ;  and  from  the  decisions  of  these  Obaclcs  there  cer*- 
tainly  is  no  appeal. 

I  shall  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  H.  by  observing,  that  on  the 
whok,  it  must  be  acceptable  to  Biblical  students  to  see  so  many 
gentlemen  of  talent  and  learning  advancing  towards  a  perfection  ia 
the  original  language,  which  has  now  become  so  absolutely  necesaary, 
not  only  to  constitute  the  character  of  general  learning,  because 
it  is  the  only  key  to  open  the  gates  of  Eastern  Kterature  j  but  because 
without  it,  those  very  numerous  contradictions  and  inconsi^en^ies, 
'  which  we  find  in  the  modem  translations,  and  by  which  Deists,  ever 
since  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  have  endeavoured  to  root  up  tfa» 
re%ion  of  the  Bible,  cannot  be  reconciled  and  answered.  I  say 
abseluteltf  necessary,  because  Deists,  who,  in  general,  are  intelligence 
though  not  learned  men,  who  are  governed  by  the  present  transla- 
tion, mostly  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  reprobate 
the  book,  which  they  think  contains  accounts  of  circumstances, 
altogether  inconsistent  with  those  high  and  dignified  views  we  ought 
to  entertain  concerning  its  divine  auuior.  I  conclude  with  my  hearty 
wish  for  a  rapid  circulation  of  this  publication ;  no  clergyman,  no 
minister,  in  the  British  Empire,  ought  to  be  without  it;  it  would 
show  a  carelessness  in  fulfilling  the  so^A^n  duties  of  his  office,  because 
it  is  the  only  learned  medium  in  Europe  for  elucidating  those  very 
Scriptures,  which  since  the  days  of  Jerome,  and  the  compilers  of 
^e  Vulgate,  have  been  quoted  to  support  the  cause  of  Deism,  having 
never  been  translated  €onsistendy  with  the  original  Hebrew. 

JOHN  BELLAMY. 
London,  D«.  1612. 


MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS 

On  several  Ancient  and  Modem  Authors. 
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Addison's  Notes  on  his  translation  of  part  of  Ovid^s 

Metamorphoses* 

Ovid's  verse  is*  Consiliis,  non  curribus,  utere  nostris.  -  This 
way  of  joining  two  such  difiFerent  ideas,  as  Chariot  and  Counsel, 
to  the  same  rerb,  is  mightily  used  by  Ovid,  but  is  a  very  low  kind 
of  wit,  and  has  always  in  it  a  mixture  of  pun,  because  the  veib 
must  be  taken  in  a  di£Ferent  sense  wheir  it  is  joined  with  one  of 
the  things  from  what  it  has  in  conjunction  with  the  other.  Thus 
in  the  end  of  this  story  he  tells  you,  that  Jupiter  flung  a  thunder- 
bolt at  Phaeton — ^pariterque  animaque  rotisque  ExpuUt  aurigam  ; 
where  he  makes  a  forced  piece  of  Latin,  (Anima  expulit  aurigam,) 
that  he  may  couple  the  soul  and  the  wheels  to  the  same  verb.** 

Something  of  this  kind,  which  so  much  displeased  Addison^ 
may  be  found  even  in  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Horace. 

Una  atque   eadem  nox   erat,    qua   prxtor  amoris  turpissimi 
fimma^  ac  classis  populi  Romani  prcedoman  incendio  confla* 
GRAB  AT.—  Cicero  In  Verr.  lib.  5.  cap.  35., 

De  dvitate  maluit  quam  de  sententia  dzmoferi. — Cic.  pro 
Sextio.  c.  47. 

Abnegat,  inceptoc^e  et  sedibtis  HJERET  in  iisdem. — ^Virg.  iEn. 
II.  654. 

^ ;    Ccelo  palmas  cum  voce  TETENDJT. — -3En.  ii.  688. 
.    Tunc  nee  mens  mihi  nee  color  certa  sede  MANET. — Hor.  Carm. 
1.  IS.  5.     Non  animum  metu,  Non  mortis  laqueis  EXPEDIES 
caput.^l^ox.  Canxu  3.  24.  7. 

l*oup,  in  his  Index  to  Longinus,  affirms,  that  the  verb  xarap^ 
j^aige<riaKei9  is  used  by  no  other  Greek  author  than  Longinus. 
It  is  used  by  Plutarch  in  his  Lives  of  the  Gracchi.     AeuKiog  yoif 

'  l£«r6(r8V  {nrarelaif  iragayyiXKooVf  tow  Fatov  rov  ^oiwiov  TrpoayayovTOi, 
Ixsivov  8e  KATAPXAIPESIASANTOS.    p.  15S9.  H.  Steph. 

Brunck,  on  Aristophanes,  Equit.  400.  £i  ere  ftri  iuktw^  yt»^U 
^ijy  EV  Kparifov  xco^iov,  remarks,  Ayoiftijy  eam  signification 
nem  habens,  a  qua  denominatur,  qua  quum  poUet,  particulam 
av  nunquam  adsciscit,  quae  optativum  potentialem  semper  comi- 
tatur.  Ajax  apud  Sophoclem  filio  suo  dicit :  co  nal  yowio  fffltr^}^ 
euTii^eoTego;.  optat.  Si  diceret  yivoi*  av,  longe  diversus  esset 
sensus,  neque  is  sic  absolutus :  Pieres  pixtre  fortunatior^  A  tale 
quid|  vel  tale,  contingeret. 
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'  I  shall  not  presume  to  controvert  Brunck's  position :  but  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  following  phrases  are  to  be  reconciled « 
ixrith  the  rule. 

Tcu  Toi  f  eIv'  79ax>)^  ye  xai  l^  rpo/ijy  ovofj^^IKOL   Hom.  Od.  /.  248. 
"^fl  ysgov,  otj  rig  IxeTvov  avrjg  ukot\vi[ji,evos  kkioov 
ayyiXXoov  UEISEIE  yovoTtxi  tb  xa)  (plxov  utov.    Hom.  Od.  J*.  123, 
'JSvvea  yotg  vvxTotg  ts  xeti  tjf/Mrot  ^iXxeog  axfi^oof 
OvpavoSev  xoiTicovhxirvj  hg  youuv^IKOITO.  Hesiod.Theagon.723. 
*A?\X  ovx  av  fta;^g(r«iTO'  XESAITO  yotg,  el  fMx.^i<raiTO» 

Aristophanes.  Equites.  1057.    - 
HesioD.  Open  et  D.  ii.  85. 

^'-^gp^Ojx^voj  T«  TrgwT  apoToo,  Ztolv  ixpov  exerXij^ 

^eip}  Xflt/Scov  EgvYixay  fioaov  hii  vootov  Txijai 
ivdpvov  ekxovTooy  /tscra/Soy,  ■ 

I  have  no  opportunity  at  present  of  examining  how  this  passage- 
is  printed  in  the  best  editions  of  Hesiod.     I  think  the  true  reading 

is^  .    ■ ' oravy  ixpov  e^srXijf 

Xeip)  XajSwv,  "OPHMKI  /SocSv  l^r)  NIITOT  fxijai 
i.  e.  e^ixtjon  vootov  fiocov  o^njxi. 

MoscHUS.    Epitaph.  Bionis.  v.  14. 

STgvfiiOViot,  fwqe<ris  Trap*  uSa(riv  aTXiva,  xvxvoi, 
xa)  yoepolg  aTO[um<r(n  jxsX/o-Serff  wevJijxov  wSay, 
olav  {^lUiriqoig  wm  ^ilXeci  yijpuv  iziiiv. 
For  uft6T5go»j  I  am  inclined  to  substitute  ^HMETEPOSy  i-  e.  Bion. 
In  the  following  verses   of    Musjeus's  Poem  on   Hfero  and 
Leander^  (v.  96.)  in  which  he  describes  the  eflPects  of  sudden  love 
on  Leander^  £lXs  Ss  /xiv  roVe  $txjxj3o^^  avon^eitiy  rpojxof,  alhig. 

irpefJLe  jxev  xpsLltri,  aBoog  81  fjLiv  el^ev  dXcovai. 

instead    of    uvonhtvi    (translated    impudentia)     should   be    read 
'ANATJEIHy  speechlessness.    This  symptom  is  taken  notice  of  by 
.Sapphoy  in  the  fragment  of  her  famous  ode'ei;  xopvjv, 
(0$  yeip  eidco  o-e,  fipo^icog  jm  ^oov&g 

ov^iv  iff  Ixeiy 
aXXfl^  xajUrftev  y}Jo(r(r  luyr^  '• 

In  the  same  poem,  v.  ^13. 

Km  jxiy  iTrarrevMVp  ovx  o\{fO]X9t<  SJvra  fioamjy, 
ov  igacritv  'flploova,  xa)  a^po^ov  ikxov  ifJM^ij^, 
frargi^og  avrnropoio  tot)  yXwxuv  opjitoy  Ixolfi^viv, 
This  must  be  restored  from  Horner^ 

Kal  fwv  (Hero's  lamp)  Arwrrfway,  oux  'OlP^E  JTONTA  BOIITHN, 
(Arnrrwcoy  vid.)  ow,  &c. 

ilXijVaSaj  T  itrogwm  xa)  'O^E  ATONTA  Boanjy, 

"ApXTOV    f 

Hom.  Odyss.  • .  272.  , 

In  TfttiBNCB  Eunuch.  5.  «.  52. 
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A^c^lt  hmuHm  nemo  melius  pvorsHs,  neque  prdiziusi  would 
b^  ipore  elegs^m  ^n  Accipit  homii^em  nemo,  &c. 

Emendations  on  Sophocles.       (Edipus  T.  v.  117. 

Creon^  beipg    qi^estioned   by  CBdipus    as   to  the  place   of 
Laius's  death,  answers, 

TTpOg  oIkOV  OUX  ii*  7X9$'  is  ft«89TalAl|.  ^ 

xi^relS',  orou  ri;  axfi.ttSc«v  c%p^(rar'  av  ;        ' 
Creep.  i^iarH^u^k  yig^  vA^v.el;  rig,  o$  ^ofiw  ^vyav, 

I  think  orw  preferable  ta  «tou,  t<  being  understood. 
xareTS',  "OTfli  jku  hifiM^m^  ixpio'otr  aw  ; 

^* any  circumstance  which  one  having  heatd^  might  make  sub- 

MFvieat  to  a  discovery  of  the  murderer. 

(Edip*  T.  624.. 
orav  vfoStl^jiSi  olov  l^ri  to  <^9ov6iv.  • 

Perhaps,      -r oUv  i<rT*,  ri  i^iomS,  the  article  to  for  the  re- 
lative 0. 

CEdipus  T.  71^.   Ku)  rov  jxev,  wg-tts^  y  y^  ^arij,  fsvoi  ffOTe 

Aijcrral  <^ov6uou(r'  Iv  TpwXoti^  ifj^u^iTols, 
Better  perhaps,  Sal.  roy  jigy,  eSa-vep  y  "^/iiV^  4^(XTi^y  feyo*  worg 

A.  $• ■■■•■■■' 

<Ed.  T,  V,  1526, 
^(i  iroii^pctg  Bi^^g  fiyo^xof)  Xiua-arsr,  Olilvovg  oSsf 
og  ToL  K\m  ahlyf^o^!^'  ^i^  ^  ^.§uT^<rTog  ijy  ccvr^g^ 
0(rTig  ou  t^Aa'  voXiTa;y  xom  'tux^i^  l^n/SAsircoy, 
c2^  po-ov  9(Au&tfva  8eiy{^  ^if^^op&g  IX^jAuSsv. 
Tbis  passsige  shouW  be  thus  restored,        ^  ^ 

{og  TOL  xXeiV  «|y/y^T  J8)},  Xial  x/^ar^o-TOj  Jv  ay^p* 
""ON  rig  ou  ZH^OT  (for  etijXou)  sroXiTwy,  T^J^  Tw^aij  e^J^Xwcoy ;) 
fil^  o<rw  xAuSeoya  Seiy^^  J^vi/^^opSig  IX^Xudey. 
CEdipus  Col.  45.       aXX'  tVcp  j^ey  roy  ^xsnjv  Ss^aiaro* 

cSoT*  oy;^  eSpaj  y^j  rijcrJ*  ay  If eXfloiffc'  Sri. 

For  fiooTff  should  he  substituted  'ili*,  ^am. 
CEdipus  CoL  194!.       Perhaps  S,\ig  Sg.    cixamg; 

(Edvp.  Col.  688. 

Theseus  assures  OEdipus  of  bis  protectioQ,  and  permits  bfan  to 
renni^i^  ia  his  kingdom,  and  adds,  addressing  hin^self  to  the  Chorus 

first :         El  $'  ev&aS'  rfiv  rw  ^ivoo  jx/jxyeiy,  (re  vm 

v^to  ^v>^<rf  eiy* '  ei  $'  l/xoO  crrelx'w  [ur^ 
r6^  ^8u,  TOUTcoVf  QiilvQugy  S/Saifb?  o-oi 
xplvavTt  XP^^*  ^^'  y^P  ^uvol<roiJMi, 

These  verses  appear  to  oie  to  rfiquii^  tjiie  foUpwiog  inlt^ntions: 
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'    EIT  h6a^  ^Su  Ti^ivtp  f^lfumv,  cri  viv 

riS*  ijSu.    TouTODV  — —  X.  T.  A. 

After  To^  vi^v,  understand  l/xo/, 
CEdipus  Col.  797, 
In  the  conclusion  of  (Edipus's  reply  to  Creon,  who  had  in  rain 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  Thebes, 
ciX\\  dl^a  yap  ere  roLura  jxi^  vBltonVf  Tdi* 
yjfJMg  Q  eoL(^iiv  ev&ao  .  Qv  ydg  av  xotxaag, 
ov^  ooS*  i^ovreSf  Kii/^Vy  e\  repvoifisia. 
I  should  prefer,      aXX',  ol^a  yip  tre  roLvra  jxi)  UElSONfi  Tfli.— 

CEdipusXol.  V.  1121. 
CEdipuSi  overjoyed  at  recovering  his  daughters,  thus  begins  a 
speech  to  Theseus^  who  had  restored  them  to  him, 
^/l  ^elvsy  fj^tj  iavfiM^e  wpig  to  \nrupes, 
TEKV*  el  ^avivT*  isXirrci  fjLV^KWea  koyov. 
Wi(TTOLiiMk  yap  T^y^e  o-^v  eg  ricrt'  Ijxo) 
rip^iv  vap'  aXXou  fir^hvog  fre^aa'fji»erifiv. 
Here,  in  my  opinion^  the  following  emendation  may  be  made : 
yiiTTOLiuon  yoig  THN  'EMHN  kg  racrS'  Ijxo) 
rip^iv  vo^p  iWov  fjuriievos  7re^aar[s^vriVm 
i«  e*     Iv/crrflc/ip^j   yip  rijy  e/t^y  re^fv  is  Tflsa-Sf  tpo^'  afXXou  iMiiwlg  i} 

A^TIQONB,  V.  2. 

^/2  xotyov  aeuraSsX^ov  'la-fM^vr^s  xipa, 

ap  olo'S'  0  u  Zeis  rwv  air  (Miirw  TUtxm 

69ro7oy  ovt^i  y(pv  m  ^daraiy  reXel ; 

The  tautology  imputed  to  Sophocles  by  the  Scholiast  may  be 
avoided  by  reading, 

Sp  OISSA  TI  ZAi  rwv  wk   OMkw  notxwv 

ojTOioy  ou;^l  ycyy  en  K^o^^v  xeAfT; 
i.  e.     apa  ol<rii  ti  Twy  uv  Ol^iTOtj  xaK&v,  ^toTov  Zet^  ov^l  reXel  vwv 
hi  Koo<raiv ;  Antigone  24. 

Ou  yiip  ra^eu  yoxy  rw  xu(nyvi^TM  Kpioof, 

Toy  jxey  ^pOTltraSf  roy  8*  0LTifMt<rag  e^^et ; 

*EreoxAia  jxgy,  coV  Aftyoutri,  <ruy  S/xi} 

^gijo'te)^  $<xai0e  Xsc)  yoj(t(}}^  xara  x^^^^^ 

ixpv^e^  roig  evepiev  hrifMy  ieolg' 

Toy  y  aixlcog  6avivr»  UoXwf/xoti;  Ksxyy— 
^Sophocles,  probably  wrote, 

'JErsoxXea  [uev,  aog  Aeyoua*!,  cruy  Six]}, 
2Cp^<^^^h  AIKAIfli  xa\  vifMo,  xarci  X^^^f 

Sixa/fip  for  rw  hxaim. 

So  Hesiod  Op.  et  D.  i.  2S4. 

iielag^  xou  ft^  ti  TFapixfialvoviTi  AIKAIOT^ 

ToTo'l  TftljAff  TT^Al^. 
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Antigone,  v.  40. 
To  Antigone's  information  that  Creon  had  forbidden,  upon 
pain  of  deatfc,  the  interment  of  Polynices,  and  to  her  observation 
that  it  must  soon  appear  whether  Ismene's  conduct  would  be 
worthy  of  her  birth,  Ismene  answers. 

Here  Toup  reads,  ■  xXuovcr  av  13  Sa-rrouo-a 

Eldickius,         xiyov(/  av  ^  '7rpa(r<rov(roL  ■■ 

Brunck,  x6ov<r  oiv  \  '^oL7rT0V(ru 

I  had  conjectured, 

TTOioyo-'  av  i]  vafloDcra,  'Trpoo'istfJLviy  ftXiov  ; 
«  What  actions  or  sufFerings  of  mine  can  avail  ?** 

Antigone,  203. 
Perhaps,     toOtov  ^oXe*  tJS'  'EKKEKHPTKTAI,  riipm 

/x^T5  KTsglKsiV,  iMjre  x(jQxv(roLi  Tiva 

Without  this  emendation  the   construction  would  be  xtipv^a^ 

ly^ 6XKexrjpu)(ion  woXeiT^Se  fJi^riTS  xrepKuv  rotrrgv 

Ta^cp,   [if^TS — ^^ 

Antigone,  269. 
One  of  the  guards  stationed  by  Creon  to  prevent  the  burial  of 
Polynices,  acquaints  Creon  with  the  interment  of  the  corpse  by 
*  some  unknown  person,  and  with  the  dissensions  and  mutual  accusa- 
tions which  that  occurrence  had  created  among  the  guards ; 
TeXoj  8*  (says  he)  or  ou^sv  ^v  egevvooo'i  wXwv, 
Xeyei  tij  el^,  oj  ^avra^  kg  ve^ov  xipct 
vev(rai  ^ofico  TrgotJTpe^ev.  06  yip  el^of/^ 
cUt^  aim^MVslvy  ot/d'  OTTcog  ^peovreg  xaXmg 
frpa^aifji,ev, • 

I  flatter  myself  the  amendment  I  am  about  to  propose  will 
be  preferred  to  the  text  as  it  now  stands : 

Xeye*  TI  r*  elg^  *0  TrivTotg  eg  Tri^ov  xipu 

^eij(rai  ^d^co  'rrgovrpe^ev, ^ 

Antigone,  328. 
Perhaps,     aXX'  evgeistv^  fie¥  /xaXicrT*'  fav  ^s'  toi 

Xi)$fljj  T6  KAN  ft^,         '    ■       

ovx  axd*  OTTcog  ^\|/6i  av  diup*  sKiovra  ^ff. 

also,  eKiovT  li^L 

Antigone,  567. 
Upon  Creon's  dooming  Antigone  to  death,  Ismene  desires  to  die 
with  her  ;         ti  yoLq  (says  she)  jxovi}  jxo*  r^o-y  Sxeq  /SicSciftoy  ; 
Creon  replies,  (as  it  is  in  Aldus's  edit,  and  most  of  the  MSS.) 

cfXK  ^oe  ]X6V  (TOI  jitij  Aey  .  ow  ycnq  ear  en, 
Brunck  reads,     aXX'  '^HJE  i^ev  roi  i^ri  Key.  06  yotg  Itt^  in. 
Before  I  saw  Brunck's  note,  I  had  conjectured, 

«XX'  rjSe  pi,sy  <roi  MHJEN,  ov  yoip  arr  ht. 
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Antigone,  v,  1056, 
In  an  altercation  between  Creon  andTiresias  are  these  verses  : 
Creon.  to  /tavrixov  yap  iroiv  ^iXapyvgov  yivog. 

Tiresias.  to  5*  ex  Tupavvcov,  aio^poxegSciav  4>iAs7. 

The  following  correction  is  so  obvious^  that  I  wonder  it  has 
occurred  to  no  one  before  me. 

TO  J£  FE  rvpivvoov  ala-^poitsghioiv  ^iXsi. 

Antigone,  1161. 

I  ronjecture, iLotvns  ou§c»^  rm  xct^etrrdiTaiv  fiporciig, 

KoioDV  yap  yjv  fijXaTO?,  "OS  FE  TOI  irore 
(roo6'a$  jxev  Ip^fl^oov  tyjv^s  Kadfji^slav  %ficA/a> 
Aa/SoJy  5e  %cip«J  vavreXri  fLOvag^lav, 
Bvivysy  0aXXa)v  evyevst  tsxvcov  (TTfopa* 
xai  vuv  a^elrai  wdvra. 
The  present  reading  is  fi)XcoToj,  eog  ei/.o)y  tots,  which  makes  the 
sentence  what  Cicero  calls  scopas  solutas  ;  for  since  the  particle^ 
/*6v  and  dl  show  that  both  o-axrag  and  AajScov  agree  with  the  same 
noun  substantive,    Kpscuv,    which  is  the    nominative   case  to  ^v,  ^ 
either  eSflyvs  has  no  nominative  case,  or,  if  Kgscov  is  to  be  under- 
stood with  it,  some  connecting  particle  is  wanted  to  unite  the  two 
verbs.     According  to  my  amendment,  og  is  the  nominative  case 
to  sv$vvs,  and  the  construction  is  perfectly  regular. 
Antigone,  1219.      TaiS*  If  aivf^ov  ha-voTOu  '^sXeuo'fj.atrtv 

Tj&poufjiev, 

Ordo  est  ra^e  lfi)9§oujxgv  xeX.euo-jxao'iv  eSiiLOu  Zstkot^v. — Brunei;;* 
They,  who  think  this  order  forced,  may  read  xsXsuo-jxaTon/, 

Antigone,  1224. 
T^v  ftsv,  (Antigone)  xg?fjt.a(rTYiV  av^ivoc,  xare/^ojXEy 
Ppoym  ynToilii  (rivSovoj  xa^ijjX/xevTjv 
Tov  8'  (Hscmon,  her  lover)  ajx$)  fteo-trjj  TreptTrsri^  7rpo(rx-i[j,:voVf 

evvr^g  airoiiLUil^QVTa  Tfig  xaTcu  ^iopdv 

Perhaps,         evv^g  a^roi/jiaifoyT^  THN  KATA^SOPAN.      / 

«  Bewailing  the  ruin  of  his  hopes  of  marriage." 

Trachinix,  v.  57.         Ilcog  frai<r)  [jlIv  TOO'oTo'&g  TrXfiQvsigy  oltclq 

ay^qog  narot  ?^T>)(riv  ou  Tre/xxsif  Tiv«,  • 
[LaXifTTa  5*,  ovitsp  elxo^,  "T^J^ov^  ti  wargog 
vljxoi  T«v'  oupav  TOV  KaXitig  Tr^aVo-siv,  SoxeTv ; 
Ordo  est  :    [liXKrra  8g   "TXXov,  ovTrep  elxo'g    Io-ti   SoxeTv,   e!   vejxoi 
T«v*    cSpav  To5    xaXaog    frpacrtreiv  tov  TraTgog^    id  est  Tvig  tov  iraToog 
tiirqa^iag.  —  Brunck.      The  order,   in 'my  opinion,  ought  to  be 

fiaXiTTa  II  '^TKKoVy  owep  elKig  icTi  MOAEINy  el  vfjttci  tiv  wgav 

[ui>i,iaTa  8',  wveg  sWog,  ^TXKoVy  el  iraTghg 
vg/w»6i  T*v' fiSgav  To5  xaXoof  ff^ao'o-eiy,  MOAEIN ; 

Trachiniae,  358. 
ov,  i.  e.  Xoyovy  implied  in  XeyovTo^,  v.  351,     But  the  Scholiast 
and  Brunck  refer  ov  to  ''Epcog  in  v.  354, 

Trachiniae,  1017, 
Perhaps ov8*  airapi^ou  Kpoirx  BIAt  fls'^ei  [xoKeiv  tou  crvysgov • 
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Ajax,  678. 
Ajax  dissembles  his  resolution  to  destroy  himself,  and  pretends 
an  intention  of  submitting  to  his  enemies  the  Atridc :  '' 

igXPvris  ei(riv,  Sa-^  UTsixreoy. 

xei  ycip  ret  ieivci  xa)  roL  xa^np^Tetra,  * 

rifioug  VTTilxei. ■ 


«y»y'  eiflarafJMi  yatg  oL^loogy  on 
or*  ix^S^S hf^^v  eg rotrow  Ip^Spamoj, 
wg  xa)  ^iKfjo-cuv  avitg'  eg  rs  rov  ^/^oy 
,roa'a.vi*  uTrovgyoov  tH^eXsiv  /SotiXi^a'OjXflCf^ 
tig  aliv  ou  f/i^vovvra*  ■    ■"  ' 


^  This  passage  may  be  improved  by  an  alteration  ill  the  jpuiietua* 

iy(tty\  {understand  yvm-oiJM^  cn^poHtv)  nriWajetai  yoip 

o^/co;  ■  X.  T.  X. 

Ajax>  801. 

Perhaps^     roO  Oforo^Eiou  ftcivTecog'  xu6*  ^fteguv 

T1JV  wv  ^OS  auTw  flayoTov  ^  |3/oy  \vyeu 

Ajax,  1077. 

«AA'  avigu^piif  x£v  trwiML  rENNHBHi  MEPAS, 

^oxbIv  7r8<reiv  £v  xav  avo  (Tfuixpou  xuxov. 

Ajax,  1141. 

Menelaus*         tv  o-oi  ^paVoo.     ToiiS'  l<rriv  oup^i  iotfrjiov. 

Teucer.  trv  8*  ayrAxovd-ei  toutov,  cto^  Trfa^ferai. 

Valckenaerius  conjectured,  <rv  8'  avraxow'  Sv  rwriy*  ig  xi^iAfwan. 

I  take  the  present  reading  to  mean  <ru  8'  avraxouo-si,  co^  oSro;  reS^^'eTai. 

This  idiom  is  familiar  to  every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  iRdth 

the  Greek  language.  Ajax,  1392. 

SoTTeg  yi6s\0¥ 

TON  J*  uvlpa  Xifiaig  hx^aXeiv  availaog, 

Philoctetes,  y.  .238. 

iPerhaps,  yiyoovi  (lot  TA  nANS\  Smog  tlim  rig  ffT« 

Philoctetes,  276. 

*^  Unhappy  he,,  who  from  the  first  of  joys, 

**  Society,  cut  off,  is  left  alone 

^*  Amid  this  world  of  death.    Day  after  day,  > 

**  Sad  on  the  jutting  eminence  he  sits, 

''  And  views  the  main  that  ever  toils  below; 

'^  Still  fondly  forming  in  the  farthest  verge, 

*f  Where  the  round  ether  mixes  with  the  wave, 

^  Ships,  dim-discovered,  dropping  from  the  clonds. 

**  At  evenin^to  the  setting  snn  he  turns 

*^  A  moamfnl  eye,  and  down  his  dying  heart 

f'  Slbks  helpless." Thornton.  Summer^  939t 

Philoctetes,  328. 
Feirhaps,  rlvog  ydg  oote  rov  jxtyav  * 

;CoXoy  x«t'  avroyv  'EfXOJnN  i\f,h»9xg  ; 


mt  pgtfmU  aneieni  and  modem  Atahcn.  ^fl 

Thisrerb,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  found  in  H.  Stephens*  Thesaurus, 
:md}  it  may  be,  not  in  any  Lexicon :  but  I  can  produce  some 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  words,  omitted  in  the  Lexicons, 
and  vet  extant  in  the  best  Greek  authors. 

This  manner  of  joining  a  kindred  verb   and  noun  together,  ^ 
(oTxsiv  oIkov,  ovhlos  IJoveiS/feiv,  ivsiv  ivtrlaVy  Eurip.)  has  been  imitated 
by  Lucretius,  3.  568.   Moventur  sensiferos  Motus  ;  by  Virg, 
.^!n.  12.  680.  faunc,  oro,  sine  me  Furere  ante  Furorem. 

.    Philoctetes,  497. 

All  the  messages,  which  Philoctetes  had  sent  to  his  father  by 
navigators  who  happened  to  touch  at  Lemnus,  remaining  uiy 
noticed,  he  concludes  that  either  his  father  is  dead,  or  his  own 
commissions  had  been  neglected  : 

*0v  (TTOLriga)  Zr^  tfolXuF  av  l^irov  U^oik  iyd 
[Ml  jxof  /Se^i^xoi.  voXXu  ydg  rdls  Ix/mum^ 
S(rT6Wov  avTov,  ixecrlovs  'K^^trmv  XiToig,  i 

avrooToXov  Trifi^ocvroi  [u  6X0'eo<rai  Sojxoi;. 
^XX'  ^  TffSyi}xev,  %  vk  rwv  SiaxoyeoV, 
cu^  eixo^y  olftai,  rou/toy  Iv  (Tfincptv  fjiipu 
TTOioJ/x^fvoi,  Toy  oTxa^  Yjireiyov  (ttoXov. 
it  seems  evident  to  me  that  Sophocles  wrote, 

iXX'  r,  TsivrixeVy  >j  TO  rwv  Siaxoycoy, 
CO  J  61X0  J  oljxai,  TOTPrON  Iv  (riLixpio  jttfpei 
^roioufx-fyoi,  tov  oTxaS*  i^Treiyov  (ttoXov. 
But  either  he  is  dead,  or  those  navigators^  slighting  tie  effi/ct 
t>J  messengers,  made  the  best  of  their  way  home. 

Philoctetes,  1153. 
Perhaps,  uKK"  aysSijy  Ue  XflAOS  I^uxstam. 

Philoctetes,  1252. 
Perhaps,  f iiv  ray  hxctiop  tov  (Tov  ou  rapjSa  ^ofiov* 

uXX'  oiU  ToiVj  xs*p*  'UEIBOMHN  to  S«ay. 
For  you  did  not  prevail  on  me  by  force  to  deceive  Philoctetes, 
nor  will  I  be  so  prevailed  ttpon  to  change  my  present  resolution* 

Electra,  591. 

Perh^s,  —fi  xoil  TATT  if^ils 

dg  rri$  tvyurpog  avrlit^iVOL  Xa/tt/Savei^  / 
The  order  is  ^  IpeTj  wg  XoLfj^^dveii  xa\  xoStta  avrifroiva,  ty,$  flt^ya- 
rpog ;     The  necessity  of  this  emendation  will  be  perceived  upon 
toerusing  Clytemnestra's  speech. 
Electra,  719.     In  the  description  of  a  chariot  race. 
Perhaps,     qjxou  yoip  &fi><^)  ifSrru  xu)  rpoy^Siv  ^ckths 
^H^AOISMON  sWs^uXXov  iTnrixu)  xyoai. 


^48      Epigram-^In  antiquis  codicibus  et  monumeniis  obvii 
EPIGRAM  WRITTEN  BY  PROFESSOR  PORSON. 


COK-NIX. 

Te  PRIMUM  incauto  nimium  propiasque  tuenti, 

Laura,  mihi  furtim  surripuisse  queror ; 
Nee  tamenlioc  furtum  tibi  condonare  recuseiii. 

Si  pretium  tali  solvere  merce  velis ; 
Sed  quo  plus  candoris  habent  tibi  coUa  sscuNDo 

Hoc  tibi  plus  PRIMUM  frigoris  intus  habet. 
Saepe  sinistra  cav^  cantavit  ab  ilice  totum 

Omina^  et  audaces  spes  vetat  esse  ratas. 


NOTARUM  ROMANARUM  AC  LITERARUM 

Singalaiium  compendiique  scriptioais  in  antiquis  codicibus  et  monumentis  obyii 

Interpretation 

EX   VARUS   AVCTORIBUS  COLLECTA. 


A. 


*A.  annus,  anno,  avut,  ant,  aulus, 
(^Pr<eiiO  aiunt,  apolio,  augur,  absol- 
vo,  sedilis,  augustus,  augusta,  ager, 
auctore,  anctoritate,  arbitratu,  ad- 
signatur,  ara,  amicus,  animo,  angus- 
talis,  annim,  argentuni,  aliquando. 

A.  A.  augustae,  augnsti,  augustales, 
augusta,  apud  agrum,  %s  alienum. 

A.  A.  M.  F.  auro  argento  aere  flando 

-  v«2  flavo.  (ferinndo*) 

A.  A.  iE.  F.  QV. TY.  auri  argenti  aeris 
flator  quirinalis  tyberini. 

A.  A.  L.  M.  apud  agrum  locum  mo- 
numenti. 

A.  A.  S.  £.  V.  alter  ambove  si  eis 
videbitur. 

A.  A.  S.  L.  M.  apud  agrum  sibi  locum 
monument!. 

A.  A.  V.  C.  anno  ab  vrbe  condita. 

A.  B.  alia  boua. 

AB.  AVO.  M.  P.  ab  augusta  millia 
passuum. 

ABD.  vel  ABDIC.  abdicavit. 

ABN.  abnepos. 

ABS.  absolutus. 

AB.  V.  C.  ab  vrbe  condita. 

A.  B.  V.  a  bono  viro,  arbitrate  booi 
viri« 


AC.  actio,  item   A.  C.  absolvo  coik- 

demno,  alius  civis. 
ACC.  acceperat,  acceptat,  accepta. 
ACCI.  accirana,  (colonia.) 
ACIN.  actionem. 
ACC.  C.  D.  N.  K£.  accepta   comite 

domino  uostro  rege.  (yictoria.) 
ACC9.  accusatus. 
ACON.  actionem  vel  actionum. 
ACT.  actiacus,  actium. 
ACT.  A.  actiacus  apoUo. 
AC.  T.  auctoritas  tua. 
A.  C.  V.  a  claro  viro. 
A.  CVB.  AVGG.    a  cubiculo  augus- 

torum. 
A.  D.  ante  diem,  adiabenicus. 
AD  AVGVST.  TEMP.  C.  D.  (P.)  ad 

augnstale  temperamentum  compro- 

batus  dodrans,  ad  augnsti  tempora 

certum  poudus. 
AD  £.  ad  exactionem  vel  exactorem 

vel    efiectorem,   vel   adesse    extor* 

rem. 
AD  F.  ad  finem. 

AD  FRV.EMV.  adfrugesemnndas. 
ADI.  adiutrix,  (legio)  adiutor. 
ADIAB.  adiabenicus. 
ADI.  P.   adiutor  patriae  vel  proviiK 

cite  vel  popnli. 
AD  L.aa  locum. 


Interpretation  ex  variis  aucioribus  coUeeta,  Sfc.         ^4^ 


ADN.  adnepos. 
ADP.te/ADOP.  adoptivus, 
A.  D.  P.   ante  diem  pridie. 
ADQ.  adquiescit,  fidquisita.  - 
ADTK.  I.  adtributos  iudicio. 
AD.  TRIB.  IVD«   ad  tribal  iudican- 
.  das. 
i/E.  sere. 

A.  E.  appellatas  est. 
^D.  aBdes,  sedilis. 
MD,  CVR.  sedilis  cnrulis. 
^D.  D£SIG.  aediiis  dcsi^natus. 
jED.  P.  w/POT:  wi^D.  POTEST. 
.    sdilitia  potestate. 
JED.  P.  vel  mxy.  PL.  aediiis  plebis. 
^G.  ffger. 

^L.  aelius,  selia.   (sc.  tribu) 
fEXu  MVN.  COEL.   ANT.     alium 

municipiiun  coelium  antoniniammi. 
JEM,  aemylias,  aeinylia.  (sc.  tribu) 
iEQ.  P.  aequalis  pe.rsoDa. 
>SER.  aereum,  aerarium. 
JER.  COL.  aere  coUato. 
^R.  P.  apre  publico. 
£T.  aeteraitas. 
A.  F.     auli   filins,    ara    facta,    alio 

facto. 
A*  F.  A.  N.    auli  iilins,  aulinepos. 
A.  F.  P.  R.    actum  fide    publii  ru- 

tilii,  vel  ante  factum  post  relatum, 

vel  a^milins  fecit  plectitur  rutilius. 
AFR.  africa,  africanns. 
AG.  agit,  agrum,  agrippae. 
AGR.  AM.  agri  ambitus, 
AGR.  L.  agraria  lege. 
A.  H.  alius  homo. 
AID.  aediiis. 
AIM.  aemylius. 
A.  I.  a  indice. 
A.  L.  auli  libertus,  alia  lex. 
ALB.  albitiiis. 
A.  L.  F.  animo  lubens  fecit. 
ALiE  I.  PH.  C.  R.  alae  primae  prae- 

toriae  civium  roihanerum. 
A.  L.  JbS.  vel  A.  L.  iE.  arbit;rium  litis 

aestimanda?. 
A.  L.  £.  arbitrinm  litis  cxaminandae^ 

vel  existimandae. 
ALIM.  ITAL.  S^VBMIN.   alimeatiim 

italiae  subministratum. 
ALL.  allectus. 
ALVit.  alvitius. 
A.  III.  L.  alpinae  tertiae  legionii. 
AM.  amicus. 
AMID,  amidae. 
AM.  N.  amicus  noster. 
AMP.  ampliatns. 
AM.  P.  amator  patriae,  amabilis  per- 

soua. 
A.  M.  S.  a  mnnicipalibus  sacris. 
A.  M.  XX.  ad  milUare  vicesimum. 
AN.  annOy  annonim^  anniensi^  (tribu) 


anmus. 
A.  N.  auli  nepos,  ante  noctem. 
AN.  P.  (A.  B.  r.  i^.)  antiochia  prima, 

1.  2.  3.  4.    (officina  moneta  obsig- 

nata.) 
A.  N.  F.  F,  anno  novo  fiiusto  felicL 
ANI.  aniensis.  (tribns^ 
AN.  M.  actionem  mandat. 
ANN.  annis,  annos,  annonas. 
AN.  P.  M#  annos  plus  minus.' 
ANT.  antonius,  antoninus,  antiochia, 

ante,  an  tea. 
ANTIST.  antistius. 
ANT.  T.  C.    ante  terminum  const!* 

tutum. 
AN.  V.  P.  M.  II.   annos  vixit  plus 

minus  ii« 
AN.  XV.  PR.  H.  O.  C.  S.   annorum 

XV.  praetextatns  hostem  occiditci- 

vem  servavit. 
A.  O.  alii  omnes,  amico  optimo. 
A.^  O.  F.  C.    amico  optimo  facion. 

dum  curavit. 
AP.  appius,  apud. 
A.  P.     aediiitia    potestate,    argento 

publico,  aulus  pUblius,  antonii  pn&' 

toria. 
AP.  F.  appii  filins. 
AP.  N.  appii  liepos. 
A.  P.  F.    auro  (argento)  publico  fe- 

riundoy    aurum  (argentuni)  primus 

flavit. 

A  P.  IVD.  apud  ludaBam,  apud  in* 
dicem. 

A.  P.  LC.  officina  prima  percnssft 
lucdnni  (scil.  moneta.) 

A.  P.  M.  anno  plus  minus. 

A.  P.  O.  R.  anno  post  orbem  ie« 
demtom. 

APP.  appius,  appellat. 

APP.  E.  appellatus  est. 

APPEL.  appellatus. 

A.  P.  P.  apnd  populnm  plebemve. 

A.  P.  Q.  auli  publii  quinti. 

A.  P.  R.  C.  .  anno  post  roman  con-' 
ditam. 

A.  PV.  auro  (argento)  puro  vel  pub- 
lico. 

AQV.  AD.  M.    aqoarum    ad  mini- 

ciam. 
AQVA  MARC,  aqua  marcia. 
AQ.  PRiET.  VRB.  aquiUfer  praetorii 

vrbis. 
AR.  ara,  argentum. 
A.  R.  a  recta,  a  ripa,  arelatenie  rfic- 

num. 
ARAB,  arabicus. 
ARAB.  ADQ.  arabia  adqnisita. 
A.  RA.  MIL.  FRY.  a  rationibus  mi* 

litaris  frumenti. 
A.  RAT.  a  rationibus.  , 

AREC.  surecomici  (voUsb) 


^50 


In  ttntiquh  codieibui  et  moMMniu  ob'oii 


ARG.  P.  X.  argenti  pondo  x. 
ARK.  RET.  P.    arkae    (arete)  tctro 

fKtsitce. 
ARMEN.CAP.  anneoia  capta^ 
ARM.  P.  arma  poblica. 
ARKk  arnietiBi.  (tribn  Meilieet) 
ARR.  arrins. 
AR.  V.  V.  D,  D.  aram  ▼otivam  Vo« 

lens  dedicavit  (donodadit) 
AS  I.  asia,  asiattcns. 
A.  I.  SISC.  officina  prima  (moaets) 

siscias. 
A.  S.  S.  a  sacris  scriniis. 
AST.  asturica,  asU. 
AT.  autem. 

A.  T.  auctoritate  tntoris,  a  tergo. 
A.  T.  M.  D.  O.    aio   te   tnihi   dare 

^ortcre. 
A.T'REB.  aalas  trebonitis. 
ATR.  atratinus. 
A.  T.  V.  amici  titalo  Yfti. 
A»  V.  C^  ab  "rrbe  coudit*,  amto  rt> 

bis  coaditae.  ^ 

Ave  auctoritas.  ' 

AVO.   aogastoi,  angOflta,  atignr,  an- 

gnstalis,  augurinu8» 
AVG.  CVR.  R.  P*  augustalis  cnrator 

reip. 
AYG.  ET    Q.  AVG.    angustalis  et 

qusester  aagnBtaliniii. 
AVGG.  augnsti.  (deduobus) 
AVGGG.  augusti.  (detribus) 
AVG.  L.  aogusti  libertiis. 
AVG.  N.  V.  au^sti  noslri  veraa. 
AVG.  P.  aaguBti  pner. 
AVG.  TEMP,   aagosti  tempora,  au- 
gusti    temperamentnoDy    augustale 

temperamentnni. 
AVGVST.  ET  POP.  augustales   et 

popnlus. 
AYR.  aurelius. 
AVSP.  auspicium  vel  anspiciis. 
AVSP.  S.  anspicante  sacrum. 
AVT.  auctoritas. 

A.  X.  anui  x. 

B. 

B.  pro  V.  hinc  bema  pro  Yerna,  be- 
nits  pro  venliB,  bnlcano  pro  vul- 
cano,  bivns  pro  yivus,  bizit  pro 
vixit. 

B.  bruins,  balbns,  bona,  bonus,  bis, 

beneficiarius. 
B AL.  balbinus,  ballistariomm. 
^ALB«  balbuB. 
B.  A.   bona  actio,   bracara  angusta, 

bonis  avibus,  bonis  auspiciis. 
BARB,  barbatas. 
B.  AV.  bonis  avibiis. 
)i.  AYS.  bonis  auspiciis. 
I^B.  bonoram,  bonis  bonis  sire  opti« 

miiy  bene  bene  siye  optyme* 


B.  C.  bonom  concessnm. 
B.  CONS,  beneficiarius  coniuK 
B.  D.  bonum  datura. 
B.  D.  D.  bonis  diia  deabnsqne. 
B.  D.  S.  M.  bene  de  semerenti. 
BEN.  boneficiumy  benefieiarius. 
BER.  berythus. 

B.  F.    bona  fide,  bona  fortnna,  bollft 
filia,  bene  fecit^  bonum  factum^  boi^ 
femiua,  bonus  filins. 
BF.  btneficiarius,  beneficium. 
B.  F.  A.  bove  femina  alba. 
B.  F.  A.  I.  bobus  furvis  aratro  innctisw 
B.  F.  C.  bona  fide  contractnm,  bene-  <, 

ficiarius  censulis. 
B.  F.  P.  bona  fide  possessor. 
BF.  PR.  beneficianus  prstorin. 
BF.  PR.  PR.   beueficlarins  prstortt 

praeiecti. 
B.  G.  P08.  biga  gratis  posita. 
B.  GR.  bona  gratia.  ^ 

B.  H.    bonus  homo,  bona  heredtte^ 

ria. 
B.  I.  bonum  indicium^ 
B.  1. 1,  boni  iudicis  iudicimn. 
B.  llVf R.  bifc  duom  yir. 
B.  L.  bona  lex. 

B.  M.  beatSB  (bonae)  memoriae,  bea* 
tis  manibus,   bene  merenti,  bovem 
marem.* 
B.  M.  F.  bene  merenti  fecit. 
B.  M.  F.  C.  bene  merenti  faciendum 

curavit. 
B.  M.  P.  C.  bene  merenti  poni  cnra- 

vit, 
B.  M.  S.  bene  merenti  acripsit. 
B.  N.  bona  nostra. 
BN.  M.  bene  merito,  bene  tnerenti. 
B.  O.  bene  optime. 
BON.  EVENT,  bonus  eventus. 
BOY.  bovilte.  (urbs) 
B.  PR.  PR.     beneficiarius  praetoril 

praefecti. 
B.  P.  bona  professio,  bonomm  pos- 
sessor, bona  patema,  bonum  pnb« 
licum. 
B.  P.  D.  bono  publico  dedit. 
B.  Q.  bona  quaesita. 
BR.  bonorum. 

B.  R.  bonomm  raptor,  (rector) 
BRIT,  britannicus,  britannia. 
BRIX.  brixia,  brixiani. 
B.  RP.  N.  bono  reipubltcae  natnt. 
BRT.  britannicus. 
BRYN.  bmndusium, 
BRVT.  brutus. 
B.  S.  bene  satisfecit. 
B.  S.  li.  O*   offiaina  a^ttM^  signatn 

Incduni. 
B.T.  bonomm  tutor. 
B.  TRIB.  (BF.  TiUB.)  beneficxarivs 
Iribnm. 


Interpretatw^  extitriis  Muctoribm  c^eta^  Jj>^.        t«l 


B«  V.  bene  vixit,  boims  vir. 

B.  V.  A.  boni  Tiri  arbitrattu 
BVTHR.  botbrotum  (urba  doe  colo- 

oia) 
Jl*  V.  V.   balnea,  vina,  yeiias. 

C.  vide  K. 

C  caius,  caia,  caesar,  civis,  cohors, 
coniux,  cctituria,  con,  consul,  co- 
Ionia,  centum,  causa,  consnitnm, 
curia,  coUeginm,  comes,  cnratum, 
clarissimns,  clarissima,  conscriptus, 
constitutum,  concessnm,  caiendiPf 
condemno,  candidatos,  tapit,  cas- 
tra,  citra,  cardo. 

CA.  castra,  causa,  Camillas,  cardok 

C.  A.  csesarea  augnsta,  censoris  ar- 
bitratfl,  consults  arbitratn. 

C.  A.  A.  P.  coionia  augosta  aroe  pa- 
trensis. 

C.  A.  A.  M.  coionia  aelia  augosta 
mefcoi'ialis. 

C.  A.  C.  coionia  asiaco  cassareana. 

CAEL.  caelius* 

CAES.  caesar. 

CAES.  AVG.  vcl  A.  cassar  augnstus. 

CAE8SS.  caesares.  (de  tribus  nempej 

C.  A.  I.  coionia  augusta  iulia. 

CAL.  calendar,  calaguris.  (coionia) 

CAM.  Camilla,  (lia.  tribu  sc.) 

CAMB.  cambidonum. 

CAP.  capitalis,  capitoUna,  capito- 
lium,  capta. 

CAPIT.   capitoUnm,  capitalum. 

CAP.  OEC.  capitolina  oeconomica. 

CAR.  carissimns. 

C.  A.  R.  coionia  augusta  regia,  coio- 
nia augnsta  ranracorum. 

CARC  carcere. 

CAR.  CONIV.  carissimae  coningi. 

CAVSS.  causa. 

CART,  carthago. 

C.  B.  civis  bonus,  coionia  bononien- 
sis,  commune  bonum. 

C.  C.  curator  ctvium,  curiae  con- 
sulto,  circum,  ctfkraium  consulto, 
capite  census,  ducenti,  calator, 
cariator,  concilium  cepit,  (cessat) 
causa  cognita,  (commissa)  coUe- 
giam  centonariorum. 

C.  C.  A.  coionia  ca^sarea  augnsta. 

CCA.  coionia  carthago. 

C.  C.  C.  centa  civium  capita,  calum- 
niae  cavendae  cansa. 

C.  C.  C.  AVG.  LVGD.  coionia  colo- 
niaa  clandia  augusta  lugdnnensis, 
collegium  centonarioram  colonial 
aueustae  Ingdunensis. 

C.  C.  D,  coratam  consoUo  decario- 
num. 


C.  C.  I.  B.  eolDnia  catnpestrib  lalih 

babba. 
C.  C.  I»  H.  P,  A.   coionia  con<ioiSdia 

inlia  hadi*nmetioa  pia  augusta. 
C.  C.  M.  M.  collegium  centonarioinin 

muntcipii  tnevattiolae. 
C.  C.  M.  R.  (S»)   coUegiam  centomr- 

riorum    mnnicipii     ravelittatensittin 

(sassiMTtiuita.) 
C.  C.  N.  A.    coionia  carthago  nttym 

augnsta. 
C.  C.  N.  C.  coionia  concotdiii  |iar« 

boncnsis  caesareanae. 
C.  COR.  coionia  corintlms. 
C.  CR.  contrarium  contractam. 
C.  C.  S.    curatum  communi  snmta, 

curanmt    civet  MUtsinates,   coiomA 

Claudia  sabaria. 
C.  C.  V.  V.  calator  cnriatos  virgifiuiA 

vestalinm. 
CD.  quadringenti. 
'  C.  D.     capite    dimittntut^    cematud 

dividundo. 
C.  D.  E.  R.  N.  £.  coins  de  ea  re 

nuntiatio  est. 
C.  E.  C.  coloni  eins  coloniae. 
C.  E.  p.  convictum  esse  dicetnr. 
CEL.  celeras. 
CEN.  censor,  centurio. 
CENS.  censor. 
CENS.  A.  censoris  arbitrio. 
CEN S.  PER.  censor  perpetnns. 
CERT.  QUINQ.  ROM.  CONST,  cer- 

tamen    quinqoennale  romas  constif 

tntnm. 
CENTV.   centoria)    centorio,  cente*> 

nario.  «h 

CERT.  SACR.  CAP.  OEC.  ISEL. 

HEL.    certamina   sacra    capitolina 

oecumenica  iselastica  heliopolitana. 
CES.  censores. ' 
CEST.  cestius,  cestienns. 
C.  F.    clarissima  feinina,  cansa  fidu- 

cise,  conimissum  6dei,  caii  iilius. 
C.  F.  C  N.  caii  fiiius,  caii  nepos. 
C.  F.  L.  R.  Q.  M.    caius  fabins  lo- 

cius  roscius  (rubrus)  quintus  mar- 

cius. 
C.  F.  P.  D.   coionia  flavia  pacensis 

denlton. 
C.  H.   custos  heredum,  curator  here- 

ditatis. 
CI.  circiter. 
CIC.  cicero. 
C.  I.  A.  P.    coionia    inlia    angnsta 

dertona. 
C.  I.  C^S.  caius  inlins  casar. 
C.  I.  AV.  coionia  inlia  augusta. 
C.  I.  B.  coionia  iulia  babba. 
C.  I.  C.  coionia  iulia  csesarea,  (car* 

thagOy  cardeiMui.) . 
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In  atUiquh  codicibus  et  monumentis  obvii 


yC.  I.  C.  A.  A.  P.  colonia  iulia  car- 
tliago  antiqua  augusta  pia,  colonia 
immunis  caesaris  augusti  pia,  colo- 
nia iulia  corintlins  aagusta  anto- 
nina  pia. 

C.  I.  CALP.   colonia  iulia  calpe. 

C.  I.  F.  colonia  iulia  felix,  concor- 
dia  invicta  felix. 

C.  I.  G.  A.  colonia  iulia  gemella  ac- 
citana  (augusta.) 

C.  I.  G.  ACCI.  colonia  iulia  gemtUa 
accitana. 

C.  1. 1.  A.  colonia  immunis  illice  au- 
gusta. 

C.  I.  O.  N.  B.  M.  F.  civium  illius  om- 
nium nomine  bene^erenti  fecit. 

C  I>  P.  A.  colonia  iulia  paterna  are- 
latensis. 

C.  I.  P.  C.  N.  M.  colonia  iulia  pa- 
terna Claudia  narboneusis  marcio. 

CIPP.   cippus. 

CXR.  CON.  circom  condidit,  circen- 
ses  concessit. 

C.  I.  V.  colonia  inlia  yictrix  (valen- 
tia.) 

CIVIB.ET  SIGN.MILIT.APARTH. 
RECVP.  civibus  et  signis  milita- 
ribus  a  parthis  recnperatis. 

C.  K.  coniugi  karissima*. 

C.  K.  P.  circa  kardinem  primum. 

C  K.  L.  C.  8.  L.  F.  C.  coniugi  karis- 
simae  loco  concesso  sibi  iibenter 
fieri  curavit. 

CL.  Claudius,  claudia,  clausit,  colo- 
nia. 

C.  L.   cai  libertus,  centurio  legionis. 

qL.  ve2  CL.  ri'  caias  liberta,  (us,)  con- 
Hbertus,  (ta.) 

CLA.    Claudia,  (tribu  sciluet.) 

QLASS.  PR.  IV^IS.  ciassis  prstoria 
misenensis. 

CLAVD.  Claudia,  (tribu  scilicet,) 

CLASS.  PR.  ciassis  prsefectus  (prac- 
toria.) 

CLAVI.  FIG.  C.  clavi  iigendi  causa. , 

C.  lu.  CAESS.  cains  4k  lucius  cas- 
sares. 

C.  L.  C^S.  AVG.  F.  C.  V.  T.  caius 
Incius  capsares  angusti  filii  colonia 
Tictimus  tarraco. 

CL.  GEL.  Claudia  celeia.  (sciL  colo- 
nia) 

C.  L.  I.  COR.  colonia  laus  iulia  corin- 
thus. 

C*  L.  L  N.  AVG.  colonia  laus  iulia 
nova  augusta. 

rjCL.   LqiK.    conlibertae  karissi- 
mae. 

CLOD,  clodius. 

CL.  PR.  ciassis  pnetoria. 

CLVi  clustumina  (tribo  »cilicet»J 


CL.  V.  clypcus  votivus,  clarissimiif  vit, 

CLVV.  cluvia.  (nempe  trihn) 

C.  M.  comis,  causa  mortis,  caiu3  ma- 

rius,  cessit  melioribus. 
C.  M.  F.    curavit  monumentum  fieri, 

clarissimae  memoriae  fuit. 
C.  M.  Q.  TRAIAN.  DEC.  caius  me<* 

tins  quintus  traianus  decius. 
CN.   cneins. 
CI  N.    caii  nepos,  civis  noster,  com- 

muni  nomine. 
CN.  ARR.  cneius  arrins. 
CN.  DOM.  AMP.  cneo  domitio  am- 

plo,  (pothis  ampliato.) 
CN.  F.  CN.  N.  cnei  fiUus,  cnei  ncpos. 
CN.  FVL.  Cneus  fulvius. 
CN.  L.  cnei  libertus. 
CN.  LO.  cneo  lolio. 
C3O.  ^  controversia,    coniux,   civitas 
-  omnis. 

CO  AC.  ABD.  coactus  abdicavit. 
COH.  cohors. 

COH.  I.  CR.  cohortis  primsB  cretensis. 
COH.  XXXIII.  VOLVNT.  cobortis 

XXXIII.  voluntariorura. 
COH.  PRiE.  PHIL,    cohors  pneto- 

riana  philippensis. 
COL.  colonia,  collega,  collegium,  col« 

lina,  (tribu)  coloni,  colnmen. 
COL.  A.  A.  PATR.    colonia  augusta 

aroe  patrensis,  colonia  agrippina  au« 

gusta  patrensis. 
COL.  iE.  A.  HA.  MET.    colonia  lelia 

augusta  hadriana  metropolis. 
COL.  ^L.  CAP.  colonia  aelia  capito- 

lina. 
COL.  ^L.  COMM.  colonia  aelia  com* 

modiana. 
COL.  AMS.  pro  AMAS.  colonia  amas* 

trianorum. 
COL.  ANT.   colonia  antiata. 
COL.  AST.  AVG.    colonia  astigitana 

augusta. 
COL.  ARELAT.  SEXTAN,   colonia 

arelate  sextanorum. 
COL.  AVG.  FIRM,   colonia  augusta 

firma. 
COL.  AVR.  KAR.  COMM.  P.  F. 

colonia  aurelia  Kameorum  comma- 
,  gene  pia  felix. 
COL.  B.  A.  colonia  bracara  augusta. 
COL.  CASIL.  colonia  casilinum. 
COL.  CL.  PTOL.    colonia   clandia 

ptolemais. 
COL.  DAMASC.  colonia  damasci. 
COL.  EBOR.  colonia  eboracum. 
COL.  FA  BR.  collegium  fabrorum. 
COL.FEL.AVG.NOL.  colonia  fek'x 

augusta  nola. 

COL,  F.  LA.  P.BARC.  colonia fiavi« 
iulia  augusta  pia  barciito.  «« 
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Interpretation  ex  varih  auctarilnis  coUecta,  S^c.         £SS 


COL.  FL.  AV.  p.  BARC.  colonia  fla- 

▼ia  angiista  pia  barcino. 
COL.  H.  ME.T.  colonia hadrianamer- 

cariatnft  thaenitana. 
COL.  HEL.  colonia  beliopolis. 
COL.  IVL.  AVG.  C.  I.  F.  COMAN. 

colonia  iulia  angusta  concordia  in- 

victa  festa  comanornni. 
COL.  IVL.  B£R.  colonia  iulia  beri- 

tus. 
COL.  IVL.  CONC.  APAM.  AVG. 

colonia    iulia   concordia   apamenta 

angusta. 
COL.  IVL.  COR.   colonia  iulia  conn- 

thus. 
COL.  IVL.  GEM.  ACCI.  colonia  iuUa 

f^emelia  accitana. 
OOL.IVL.PATERN.  N  ARB.M  ART. 

colonia   iulia   paterna    narbonensis 

martia. 
COL.  I.  V.  T.  TARR.  colonia  iulia 

victrix  togata  tarraconensis. 
COL.  L.  AN.  COM.  colonia  Incii  an- 

tonini  commodi. 
COL.  NAR.  colonia  narniensis. 
COL.  NEM.  colonia  neinaasensis. 
COL.  PR.  FL.  AVG.  CiES.  METR. 

P.  S.  P.  colonia  prima  flavia  angusta 

cae^area  metropolis  provincial  syriae 

palestinae. 
COL.  ROM.  LVGD.    colonia  roma- 

nornm  lugdunnm. 
COL.  VIC.  IVL.  CELSA.  colonia  vic- 
trix iulia  celsa. 
COL. VIM.   colonia  vimiacinm. 
COL.  V.  T.  T.  colonia  victrix  togata 

tarraconensis 
COL.  VLP.  TRA.  colonia  vlpia  tra- 

iana. 
COM.  ASI.  communitas  asiaB. 
COM.  comparatum,  comes,  comitia, 

commune,  communitas,  comraodus. 
COM.  ASI.  ROM.  ET  AVG.   com- 
mune asiaB  romae  et  augnsto. 
COM.  B.  commune  bonum. 
COM.  DOM.  comes  doniesticonim. 
COM.  HAB.  C.  comitiorum  habendo- 

mm  causa. 
COMIT.  comitia. 

COMM.  commodus,  commodiana  co- 
lonia. 
COMM.  COKS.  coramnni  consensu. 
COM.  OB.    comitia  obdriaca  vel  ob« 

dnrata  vtl  obcliiaca. 
CON.  OB."  constantinopoli  (moneta) 

obsignata. 
CON.  constantioopoliy  consnlaris. 
CON.  A.  (B.  r.  A.)   constantinopoli 

officina  prima  (2. 3. 4.) 
CONCORD,  concordia. 
COND.  conditofi  conditau 


CONG.  PRIM.  (TER.)  P.  R.  DAT. ' 

congiarium  primum  (tertium)  populo 

romano  datum. 
CONG.  II.  congiarium  secnndum. 
CONI.  coniungi. 
CONIV.  coniunxit. 
CONIVG.   coniugi,  coningii. 
CONIVG.  M.  coniugi  roerenti. 
CONL.   conlibertnSy  conliberta^  con- 

lega,  conlegia. 
CON.  OB.    constantinopoli  obsigna- 

turn. 
CON.  P.  S.'  consularis  provinciae  sici- , 

liae. 
CONS,    consensu,  conservata,  consi-^ 

liarius. 
CON.  S.  A.   constantinopoli  signata 

officina  prima. 
CON.SEN.EQ.  ORD.P.Q.R.  con- 

sensn  senatus  equestris  ordinis  popu*. 

lique  romani. 
CON .  SOL.  D.  condendo  solum  dedit. 
CONS.  P.  A.  constantinopoli  percussa. 

officina  prima. 
CONSS.  consoles. 
CONS.  SVO.   conservatori  sno. 
CONST,  constantinopoli. 
CONVENT,  conventus. 
CON.V.'PRO.  coniugi  viro  probo;     . 
CONTV.  contubernalis. 
COOPT.  cooptatus. 
COR.  corinthus,  comscator. 
CO<  R.M.  OB.  constantinopoli  romae 

moneta  obsignata. 
CORN.    Cornelius,  conielia  sdl,  tribu. 
CON.  R.  N.  OB.  constantinopoli  romae 

novae  obsignata.  (moneta) 
CORR.  FLAM,  corrector  flaminiae. 
CORR.    MI.  ET  AL.  SEN.  V.  S. 

corrector  minicias   et  alimentorum  . 

seniomm  vrbis  sacrae. 
COR.  TR.  comicularia  tribn. 
COS.  consul.   COS.  VIR.    consularis 

vir. 
'COS.  DESIG.  consul  designatus. 
COSS.  consulcs:  COSS.  S.  S.  consnli- 

bus  supra  scriptis. 
C.  P.  cum  praeterito,  colonia  patrensis, 

civis  publicus. 
C.  PiET.  caius  paetns. 
C.  P.  F.  A.  FEL.  C^S.  METR-  colo- 
nia prima  flavia  augusta  felix  cacsarea 

metropolis. 
C.  Q.  S.  S.  E.  caosa  quae  supra  scripta 

est. 
CR.  contractum,  creticns,  crispus. 
C.  R.  civis  romanns,  curarunt  refici. 
C.  R.  C.  cuius  rei  causa. 
C.  R.  C.  P.  cuius  rei  causa  promittit. 
C«  R.  I*  P.  S.  colooia  romasa  iuUa^ 

felix  sinoDK. 


Vi 


Jn  gnfiff^^  cedki^  ^nmamentia  obvii 


C  S.   caeiiav,  eomititt  ijgiaiRiiDdv  (iv 
^istalU  <ivt(tj   civea  servati,  com- 

mani  sepulcro,  civem  servavit,  con- 

•alia  sent^jitia,  cum  suis,  commiuu 

sumtu. 
C.  SACR.  FACj  ceB9or  sacris  faciui^ 

dis. 
C.  S.  F.  cQipinnQi  wmtu  factum  vel 

fecit. 
C.  S.  H.  commnni  snmtn  heredem,  vel 

CQOsensu  snoxunn  beredum. 
C.  S.  H.  S.  S.  V.  T«  L.  commnni  sepnl- 

cro  habiti  spnt,  sU  vobii^  terra  ]evi$. 
C.  SVM.    commnni   snmtn,  choragii 

4iuapii.  ^ 
C.  T.  celBitndo  tna. 
Q,  e.  con^tantinopoU  pbs^ata  mo- 

neta  ofiicina  nona. 
C^  y.    clarissimns  vir,  centnm  viri, 
*  Cpnsnlaris  yir,  colonia  viennensis. 
C.  VET.  centnria  vetcri, 
C,  VET.  LANG,  caio  Yetlio  (vete- 

rano)  langnid,o. 
C.  V.  iL.  colonia  victrix  illice. 
C.  V.  I.  CELSA.   colonia  victrix  inlia 

celsa. 
CVI.  PR.  Q.  p]((.  cni  pra^est  qniotns 

erucius. 
CVLT.  cnltorea, 
CVNC.  coniunx. 
C.  V.  P.  V.  DD.  cpmmnni  volnatate 

publica  Yotnm  dedicavit. 
QYR,  emptor,  cunonHm,<;nriarnm, 
CVR.  COL.  curator  colonial. 
CYR,  KAL.  curator  kalendarii. 
CVR.  P.  P.  curator  pecuniae  publicae. 
CVR.  RESI.  curator  residuomm. 
CVR,  R,  P.  curator  rei  pnblicae. 
CVR.  RE.  pis.  ET  FAN.  curator 

reipnblicaB  pi$anriensis  et  fanestrium. 
CVR.V1AR:eTRIP.TYB.  curator 

viamm  et  ripanim  tyberU. 
CYR.  X.  F*   curavit  deparium  faciui^ 

dum,    curator   deuariomm   flando- 

mm. 
CVST.  custodi)  custos. 
C.  V.  T.  T.  colonia  ytctrix  togata  tar- 

raconensis. 


D. 


9.  pro  D. 
.  decins,  (decimus,  pr<p9ioin#it^  decn- 
rio,  decnria,  doqao,  gra^aitw  de, 
dedit,  dedicavit,  domom,  dens,  dea, 
devo^us,  <jlivn9}  diva^  dominus,  die, 
dies,  dextera,  decumauum^  dertpna, 
(colonia)  dixit. 

D.  AVG.  di^Qaugpsto, 

D^C,  dacicns,  dacia. 

tiAC.  CAP.  dacia  capta. 


BAMAS.  damaacus* 

DAT.  dativus. 

DATHL  daUiico. 

D.  B.  I.  diis  bene  iovaatihus. 

D.  BAL.  decnrio  baUistarlomnu 

D.  B.  M.  pro  IX  S.  B.  M.  de  se  bene 
mercnti. 

D.  C.  vel  CMS,  divus  caesar. 

D.  C.  A.  divus  caesar  angustns. 

DCRM.  decurionum. 

D.  C.  S.  de  cousttlnm  sententia,  de 
consnlis  8enteutia« 

DD.  dono  dedit,  dederunt,  dedicavit, 
dedicarunty  dedit  donaTit,  dotisda* 
tio,  domestico  deo,  diis  deabusqae, 
dea  dia,  decreto  decurionis,  diia 
dantibus. 

PD.  C.  C.  N.  C.  decuriones  coloniae 
concordiae  narbonensi  caesariaaae. 

D.  D.D.  dono  dederunt,  dedicaveniot, 
datns  decreto  decurionum,  dono  de- 
cnrio dedit. 

Dt  D.  D.  D.  dignnm  dono  donnm  de- 
dit, decreto  decuriones  dedernot. 

D.  D.  L  C.  K.  I.  dextra  decumanum 
primum  citra  kardinem  (cardinem) 

Erinium.  ^ 

K  1. 1.  M.  dedicavit  iussus  tore  me* 

rito. 
D.  D.  I.  V.  R.  I.  dextra  decnmaomn 

primum  vltra  kardinem  primum.  (In 

divisionibus  agrorum,) 
D,  D.  L.  M,  donum  dedit  Ubens  me^ 

rito,  dono  dedit  liberto  munera. 
DD.  NN.  domini  nostri.  (deduebui) 
D.  D.  O.  dis  deabnsque  omnibus. 
D.  D.  S.  dis  deabusque  sacrum. 
DDD.  NNN.  domini  nostri.  (de.  tnbua 

imperatoribus, ) 
D.  DQ.    dis  deabus  que,  dedit  donavit 

que. 
DBF.  defunctus,  D.E*  damnasesto. 
DEC.  decurio.  decins,  decanus. 
DEC.  C.  C.  C.  COL.  AVG.  LVGD. 

decurio  coUegii  centenariorum  oolo- 

niae  augustae  lugdunensis. 
DEC.  DEC.    decern  decani,  decrete 

decurioniun,  deccm  decuriones. 
DEC.  II.  Q.  I.  decurio  bis  quaBster 

semel. 
DEC.  ORN.  decurione  omato,  decu* 

riae  emamento. 
DEDD.  dedicaveruut,  dedicavit. 
DEDIC.  dedicatio. 
DEF.  defnnctor,  defricator.* 
DEL.  V.  delicta  vindiciarum. 
DEO.  NEM.  deo  nemauso,  (nemau- 

sensinm.) 
D.  E.  R.  I.  C.  de  ea  re  ita  censuerant. 
DERT.  dertosa. 
DES.  (DESIGN.)  designatns. 


InierpntatiOi  e»  varih  atuitoribus  cqUe^a,  %c.         t JA 


BEST,  destinatio, 
DE  VIC.  S.  de  vicanoniin  sententia. 
P.  nve  DEVLT.  dealtoQ  (colonia.) 
D.  F.    defunctui,  decimi  nliiis,  decn- 
riooam  fide»    domum  fecit,  dotem 
fecit. 
p*  F.  D.  I.  P.  decurionum  fide  diTi- 

dendain  publico. 
D.  F.  M«  dnici  filio  meo. 
D.  G.  dedit  gratis. 

p.  H.  doqavit  heredibus,  dono  habnit. 
D.  I.  diis  immortatibos,  dari  iassit. 
BICT.  dictator.  DIG.  PER.  dictator 

perpetuus. 
DtCT.  COM,  HAB.C.  dictator  comi- 

tieram  habendomm  causa. 
DID.  didias. 
BIG.  M.  digniis  memoria. 
DlL.  dilectissimus,  diiectus. 
DIL.  S.  dilectissimo  servo. 
D.  I.  M.    diis  inferis  maledictis  te\ 

malii,  rej  dari  inssit  nuilis. 
D.  I  MM.  S.    diis    immortaUbut   sa- 

cnun. 
D.  I.  M.  S.  deo  invicto  mithras  (maxi- 

rao)  sacrum. 
DI.  Q.  S.  die  quo  supra. 
DIS,  discipiinatiis.  it,  vel  D.  I.  S.  diii 

immortalibus  sacrum. 
DIV.  divua,  diva.    Pranomen  f&ninU 

nuM* 
D.  L.  decimi  libertus,  diis  laribns. 
DL.  delego,  dat  laiides,  douat  locum. 
n.  L.  D.  dedit  liberis  dono. 
D.  L.  D.  P.    diis  locum  dedit  pnblice. 
D.  L.  M.  dooavit  locum  monumenti, 
D.  L.  S.  diis  laribus  sacrum, 
D.  M«  diviuo  moqitu,  dolo  malo,  diis 
manibus  dubium  i^ialum,  doQavit  mo- 
oumentum. 
D.  M.  A.  dolus  malus  abest. 
J>.  M.  M,  deo  magno  Sterna. 
D.  M.  F.  V.  C.    doli  mali  fraudis  ve 

causa. 
D.  M.  M.  dis  manibus  meviorum. 
D.  M.  S.  dis  manibus  sacrum. 
DMTI.  diminutio. 
D.  M.  V.  dis  manibus  voturo. 
D.  N.  decimi  nepos,  dominus  noster, 

dominns. 
D.  N.  M.  Q.  E.  deyotus  nomini  maies* 

tati  que  eius. 
DNN.  domini. 
p.  O.  deo  optumoy  dis  omnibus^  dare 

oportet. 
P.  O.  M.  deo  (dea^)  optimo  (as)  maxi-* 

mo  (ae) 
DOMIC,  domicianns,  domicios. 
POMIC.  COS.  XIII.  LVD.  S/EC. 
F.  C.   domicins  consul  xiii.  ludos 
saeculares  faciendos  curavit.  • 
DOM.  NICOM.  domo  nicomedis. 


D.  O.  P.  domo  osti®  portu* 
DOSS,  dossenus. 
DOT.  P.  dotem  petit. 
DP.  depositus,  (deposita.) 
D.  P.   dii  penates,  dis  publicis,  dirus 
pius,  domum  posuit,  deo  perpetuo, 
dotem  petit. 
D.  PEC.  I(.  de  pecuniis  repetondis. 
D.  P.  P.  dii  penates  patriae,  deo  per* 

petno. 
D.  PR.  de  pretio. 
D.  P.  S.  de  pecunia  sua,  deo  posuit 

sibi. 
p.  P.  S.  D.  L.  p.  P,  dep  posuit  sibi, 

deo  locum  dedit  publice. 
D.  P.  P«  DD.  de  propria  pccnnia  dedk 

canmt. 
D.  Q.  dis  que,  (deabas  que)  dis  quirU 

nalibus. 
D.  Q.  Q.  A.    de  qualiconqne  causm 

agit. 
D.  0.  R.  d«  qua  re. 
D.  Q.  S.  de  qua  supra,  die  quo  snpn. 
DR.  drusns. 

D.  S.  A.  diversae  scholar  auctores. 
D.  S.  B.  M.  de  se  b^ne  merenti. 
D.  S.  D.  de  suo  dedit. 
D.  S.  D.  D.  de  suo  don«un  dedit. 
D.  S.  I.  F.  de  sua  impensa  fecit. 
D.  S.  I.  Mt  deo  soli  invicto  mithrae. 
D.  S.  I,  P.  C.   de  sua  impensa  poni 

curavit. 
p.  S.  P.   de  suo  posuity  de  sua  pecu« 

nia. 
D.  S.  P.  F.  de  sua  pecunia  fecit. 
D.  S.  P.P.  D.(DD.)  de  sua  pecnnia 

posuit.  (dedicavit.) 
D.  S.  P.  V.  I.  S.  L.  M.   de  sua  pocu- 
nia  vptum  iure  solvit  (vovit  idoia 
solvit)  libens  merito. 
D.  S.  S.  de  suo  snmtu,  de  senatns  sen* 

tcntia. 
DT.  dootaxat,  datur  vel  dentiir. 
D.  T.  S.  P.  diem  tertium  sen  perendi- 

num. 
D.  V.  devota  vit-go,  devotus  vir,  de« 
votns   vester,    devota   vestae,    dies 
quintns  vel  quinque^  dis  volenti  bus. 
PVC.  DVC.   duce  ducenario,  ducnm 

ductore,  ducym  ductio. 
DVL.  dulcissimo,  reZ  DOL.  idem. 
DVM.  dumia.    Tribu  scil. 

E. 

£.  ergo,  exacto,  eius,  ctiara,  erexit, 
editus,  e  vel  ex  prapoa.  es«e,  est, 
egregius. 

1^.  A.  (D.  C^S.)  ex  auctoritate  (dtvi 
caesaris.) 

£.  JE,  eius  stas. 

£.  B.  eius  bona. 


iss 


In  anitquis  eodieibu^  et  montmeniis  obvS 


EBOR.  eboracum.  (colonia.) 

K.  B.  S.  ex  bonis  suis. 

E.^C.  erigi  curavit. 

£.  D.  eins  domiis. 

£.  JE.  (esse)  eius  aetatis. 

£.  F.  egregia  femina,  eius  filius,  eins 

fecit. 
E.  G.  er{^,  aeger,  eins  gratia. 
E.  H.  einsheres. 
E.  U.  L.  N.  R.  eius  hac  lege  nihil  ro- 

gatur. 
E.  I.  ex  inre,  ex  iussn. 
EID.  MAR.  eidus  vel  idds  martiae. 
£.  I.  M.  C.  V.  ex  iure  mann  con^ertum 

vocant. 
£.  L.  edita  lex. 
£M.  emeritus,  eiusmodi. 
£.  M.  vel  EI.  M.  vel  EIMI.  eiusmodi. 
EM  P.  emptor. 

£.  M.  v.  egregise  memoriae  viro. 
EM.  VIR.  eminenti  viro. 
E.  N.  etiam  nunc.  '• 

EOR.  eorum. 
EP.  epistola. 
EPL  epistola. 
EP.  M.  epistolam  misit. 
EQ.  AVG.  N.  eques  angusti  nostri. 
EQ.  M.  SP.  POM.  equitnm  magister 

spurins  pompeiaims. 
EQ.  ORD.  equestris  ordinis. 
EQ.  PVB.  equo  vel  equiti  publico. 
EQ.  ROM.  eqnes  romanus. 
EQ.  STAT.  PVBL.  D.  equestristatua 

publice  donatus. 
ER.  eriint. 
£.  R.  ea  res. 
£.  R.  F.  V.   e  repnblica  esse  Tidebi- 

tur. 
ER.  LEG.  ei^gatorio  legionis. 
E.  S.  e  suo. 

ESQ.  esquilina,  (tribu  scilicet.) 
E.  T.  ex  testamento. 
£.  T.  F.  I.  S.  ex  testamento  fieri  inssit 
'  sihj. 

ETR.    etmscns. 
EX.  eximio. 
EX  A.  D.  C.  A.    ex  anctoritate   divi 

caesaris  angvsti. 
EX  A.  P.  ex  argento  publico,  (puro) 

■ex  anctoritate  publica. 
EX- Ave.  ex  anctoritate. 
EX  B.  S.  ex  bonis  snis. 
EXC.   exceptio. 
EX  C.  C.  ex  consensu,  ex  colonorum 

consnlto. 
£X  CONS.  CC.  II.  ex  consensn  civi* 

tatum  dnarum. 
EXCVR.  excursio. 
£X  DEC.  DEC.  (EXD.  D.)  MVN. 
•  MAL.  ex  decreto  decurionum  mn- 

nicipii  malaceoais. 


EX  DECR.  Q.  F.   exemplum  decrefi 

quondam  facti. 
EX  DO.  AVG.  rel  EX  D.  A.  ex  don» 

augiisti,  ex  domo  angusti. 
EX  bOM.  AVG.  ex  domo  angusti. 
EX  D.  ORD.  ex  decreto  ordiniS. 
EXERCITA  N.    exercitatori  N.  7. 

legioDis. 
EX  FIG.  ex  figlina  (figulina.) 
EX  HS.  N.  CCLMDXL.    ex  sester- 

tiomm  nummnrura    ducentis    quin* 

qnaginta  millibus  quingentis  quadra- 

ginta. 
EX  HS.  DCMDXX.    ex   sestertii* 

sexcentis    millibus     quingentis   vi* 

ginti. 
EXMO.  existimo. 
EX  PR.   ex   praecepto  nve  prslio, 

(pnedio.) 
EXQ.  exquilina.  (tribu) 
EX.  R.  exactis  regibns. 
EX  S.  C.  TERM,  ex  senatus  consnlto. 

terminavemnt. 
EX  T.  F.  C.  ex  testamento  fieri  cura- 

yernnt. 
EX  TT.  SS.  HH.  ex  testamentis  sub-. 

scriptornm  heredum. 
EX  V.  EX  VOT.  ex  voto,  ex  visu. 
EX  V.  P.  ex  voto  pcsuit. 
EX  VI.  M.  ex  sex  millibus. 


F. 


F.  vel  J.  filius,  filia,  fecit,  fiiciendum, 
filctus,  flavins,  flavia,  fundus,  fiamen, 
felix,  fines,  fabia,  fieri,  fisco,  fonun, 
februarius,  festa. 

F.  vel  J.  vel  'j.  pro  V.  of  SERFIVS, 
'jVLGVS,  d[lXIT,  vro  servins,  vul- 
gus,  vixit.  Digamma  aeolicum  op- 
pellatur. 

FA.  r«XHttnr,  faliscomro. 

FAB.  fiibius,  iabia.  (sc.  tribu) 
FABR.COL.  fiibrnm  (fabromm)  col- 

leginm. 

FAC.  fiictnm,  facti. 
FAC.  C.  faciendum  curavit. 
FAL.  falerina.  (tribu) 
FAM.  Familiv. 

FANE,  fiinestrae. 

F.  C.  faciendum  curavit,  fecenmt^ 
fidei  commiBsum,  fidncias  cansa» 
frande  creditoris,  felix  constans. 

F.  D.  fide  data,  fundus,  fideiussor  dt- 

tU8. 

F.  D.  M.  fecit  diis  manibns. 
F.  E.  fide  eius. 

FEB.  febmarius. 

FEC.  fecit,  fecemnt,  feciaKtf. 
F.  E.  D.  factum  esse  dicitur. 
FEL.  felix. 


/ 


InierprtkiiiOf  tx  variig  aucforiius  coUeda^  S^c.  S5T 


FELIC.  (viicitas. 

F£R.  LA.T.    C.    ferianim  latiDamm 

cttUBa. 
F.  F.  flaodo  feriondo,    fiiios  familias, 

fidem  fecit,   fecerunt,  fiindavenmt, 

fabre  factum,  fratris  fiiins. 
F.  FAM.  filius  familias. 
F.  F.  F.    fortior  fato  fortnoa,  ferro 

flamma  fame,  flavii  filius  fecit,  for- 
tius fortnaa  fktum. 
F.  D.  C.  L.  filiorom  duonim  caiae  li- 

bertatc. 
F.  FL.  fratris  filius. 
FF.  PP.  FF.  fortissimi  piissimi  fell. 

cissimi,  felicissimi  fortissimi  piissimi 

principis  filio,    florentissimi  patris 

patriae  florentissimo  filio. 
F.  H.  filius  heres. 
F.  HC.  familis  herciscunds. 
F.  H.  F.  fieri  heredes  fecerunt. 
F.  I.  fieri  iussit,  fieri  instituit. 
F.  I.  A.  felicitas  iulia  augusta. 
FID.  fides 
F.  I.  D.  P.  S.  fieri  iussit  de  pecunia 

sua. 
FIG.  figlina,  figulina.  (tribus) 
FIL.  filius,  filia. 
FIN.  POM.  TfiRMIN.  fines  pomoerii 

tenmnamnt. 
FLi.  fluviusy  flavia,  (colonia)  flamen,  fi* 

lius. 
FU  DIV.  T.  flamen  divi  titi. 
FLAM,  flamen,  flaminius. 
FLAM.  DIAL,  flamen  dialis. 
FLAM.  MART,  flamen  Martialis. 
FLAM.  P.  H.  C.  P.  H.  C.  flamini  pro^ 

▼incis  hispaniae  citerioris  provincial 

hispania  citerior. 
F.  LL.  P.  iS.  fecit  libentiasime  pecu- 
nia sua. 
F.  M.  fieri  maudavit,  iati  nnmns. 
F.  M.  I.  fi(ti  muiius  implevit. 
F.  N.  fides  nostra. 
F*  N.  C  fidei  nostrae  comroisit. 
FONT,  fonteius. 
FOR.  forum,  forte,  fortimae,  fortunate, 

foris. 
FOR.  COR.  fonnn  Comelii. 
FOR.  F.  forte  fi>rtana. 
FOR.  forum  iulium. 
FOR.  L.  forum  livium.     '' 
FOR.  SEMP.  forum  Sempronii. 
FORT.  P.  R.  fortitudo   popuU  ro- 

mani. 
FORT.  RED.  fortunee  reduCi. 
FOVR.  fourius  pro  furius. 
(IN)  F.  IIX.  in  fronte  pedes  octo. 
F.  P.  fortnnsR  pnblicse,  fidei  possessor. 
FR.  frater,  frumentarius,  fronlc,fore. 
FR.  COR.  fomm  comelii. 
FR.  D.  fhimenti  dandi. 
FR.  F.  fratris  filins. 


FR.  I.  fonim  inlinm. 

FO.  L.  forum  livium. 

FR.  POM.  fornm  pompeii. 

FR.  S.  frande  sua,  forum  sempronii. 

FRVG.  AC.  frnges  acceptse. 

FRVGIF.  frugiferae.  (terraB) 

FS.  fratris. 

F.  S.  fomm  sempronii. 

F.  V.  C.  frandis  ve  causa. 

FLV.  flu V  ins. 

FVIiM.  FVLG.  fttlminatoris  f«lgn«^ 

tores. 
FVNC.  functus. 
F.  V.  S.  fecit  voto  snscepto. 


G. 


G.  genius,  gandimn,  gens,  gellins,  ge^ 

nus. 
GADIT.  g^ditanus. 
GAL.  galerianus,  galeria.  (se,  tribn^ 
G.AVG.  genio  augusti. 
G.  D.  gens  dolosa. 
G.  B.  gens  bona. 
GEM.  geminns,  gemina,  gemellus,  ger> 

manicus. 
GEM.  L.  gemina  legio. 
GEN.  COL.  COR.  genius  colonics  co- 

rinthi. 
GENET.  ORB.  genetrix  oAis. 
GEN.  COL.  NER.  PATR.  genius  co. 

Ionise  neronianae  patrensti. 
GEN.  CORN,  gente  coraelioram. 
GEN.  L.  AVG.   genius  lugduni    au- 
gusti. 
GERM,  germanicus. 
GER.  P.  germuiia  provincia. 
G.  F.  geminae  fidelis.  (iegionis) 
OG.  gesseraut. 
GL.  gloria. 

GL.  EX.  R.  gloria  exercitns  romani. 
GL.  N.  L.  gloria  nominis  latini. 
GL.  P.  gloria  parentum,  (patriee,  po* 

puli.) 
GL.  P.  R.  -gloria  populi  romani. 
GL.  R.  gloria  romanorum. 
G.  L.  S.  genio  loci  sacram,  gallus  sem* 

pronius. 
G.  M.  Germanica,  gens  mala. 
G.  M.  V.  gemina  minerva  victrix.  (le- 

Rio) 
GN.  genus,  generis. 
GN.  R.  S.  genus  romani  senatas. 
G.  P.  R.  genio  populi  romani. 
GR.  gratis,  gesseruot,  gerit,  gratnito. 
G.  R.  genus  regium,  germanica. 
OR  A.  gratia. 
GRAC.  graccbus,  graccus. 
GR.  D.  gratia  dedit. 
G.  S.  genio  sacram. 
G.  T.  gravitas  tua,  gentem  toam. 
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G.  T.  JE,  genius  tnteUris  cegypti. 

H. 

P.  vei  C.  loco  H.  antiquis. 

H.  heres,  hereditas,  bora,  honor,  ho« 
nestas,  habet,  hie,  hoc^  homo. 

H.  A.  C.  heredes  amico  cnrarnnt. 

H.  A.  Ct  F.  C.  heredes  sere  communi 
faciendnm  curavere. 

HADR.  hadrianus. 

H.  A.  H.  N.  S.  hsec  ara  heredes  non 
seqaitar. 

U.  A.  I.  R.  honore  accepto  impensam 
remisit. 

H.  AQ.  hie  acqiiiescit. 

H.  B.  homo  bonus,  hora  bona,  heres 
bonorum. 

H.  B.  F.  homo  bonsB  fidei. 

H.  B.  M.  F.  C.  heres  bene  merenti  fie- 
ri curavit. 

H.  C.  heres  curavit,  hispania  citerior. 

fi.  C.  DD.  huic  coliegio  dedicarunt. 

HEL.  helviuH,  heliopolis,  helvetia. 

H.  D.  hie  dedicavit,  his  deabus. 

H.  DD.  hie  dedicavernut. 

HER.  Herennius,  (herennia,)  heracle- 
^a   herculcM 

HERC.  GADIT.  herculi  gaditano. 

H.  E.  T.  F.  C.  heredes  ex  testamento 
fieri  curarunt. 

H.  ET  L.  heredes  etyliberti. 

H.  F.  heredes  fecit,  honesta  femina, 
honesta  fortuna,  hie  fundavit,  (fide- 
liter.) 

H.  F.  C.  heredes  faciendum  curarunt. 

H.  F.  N.  honesta  familia  natus. 

H.  F.  S.  C.  A.  heredes  fecerunt  sumtu 
communi  aram. 

H.  H.  homo  honestus. 

HH.  PP.  hispaoiarum  provinciarum. 

H.  L  hereditario  iure,  heres  inravit, 
heres  institntus. 

HIC.  LOC.  HER.  NON.  S£Q.  hie  lo- 
cus  heredes  non  sequitnr.    . 

H.  1. 1,  heresinssuillorum. 

HIP.  hippius.  (nomen) 

HISP.  hispalis. 

HK.  heracleae. 

H.  L.  honesto  loco,  tec  lex,  hie  lo- 
cus. 

H.  L.  D.  hunc  locum  dedit. 

H.  L.  H.  N.  S.  hie  locus  heredes  non 
seqnitur. 

H.  L.  N.  honesto  loco  natus. 

H.  L.  N.  R.  hac  lege  nil  rogatnr. 

H.  L..R.  banc  legem  rogavit. 

H.  L.  S.  £•  hoc  loco  sepnltus  (sitas) 
est. 

B.  L.  S.  H.  N.  S. .  hunc  locum  scripti 
heredes  non  sequnntur. 


H.  M.  huic  monomento,  honestm  mnli- 

er,  hora  mala. 
H.  M.  AD.  H.  N.  TRAN.  hoc  monu' 

mentum  ad  heredes  non  transit. 
H.  M.  D.  M.A.  huic  monumento  do- 
lus mains  abest. 
H.  M.  D.  M.  A.  £.  huic  monomento 

dolus  mains  absens  esto. 
H.  M.  £.  Homini  memorise  egregiae. 
H.  M.  EXT.  N.  R.  hoc  monnmentom 

exteros  non  recipit. 
H.  M.  G.  N.  S.  hoc  monnmentnm  gea* 

tiles  non  sequitnr. 
H.  M.  H.  £.  N.  S.  hoc  monnmentnm 

heredes  eius  (vel  exteros)  non  sequi- 

tur. 
H.M.IVf.H.M.N.S.F.  humanitatis  male 

metuens  hoc  monumentum  nomine 

Buo  fecit. 
H.  M.  P.  hoc  monnmentnm  posnit,  hie 

memorise  posnit. 
H.  M.  S.  >S.  E.  H.  N.  S.    hoc  monu- 
mentum sive  sepulcrum  exteros  he« 

redes  non  seqnitur. 
H.  O.  C.  S.  hostem  occidit  civemser- 

vavit. 
HOD.  hodie. 

HON.  honor,  honorat,  honestus. 
HON.  Iin.  honoratus  quartum. 
HOR.  horatius,  hora,  horatia.   (tcU. 

tribu) 
HOR.  VI.  horis  sex,  vel horasexta. 
HOS.  hostis. 

H.  P.  honesta  persona,  hie  posuit. 
H.  R.  honesta  ratio,  hie  requiescit* 
H.  R.  I.  P.  hie  requiescit  in  pace. 
H.  R.  I.  R.  honor!  recepto  impensam 

remisit. 
HS.  sestertius. 
H.  S.  hoc  sepulcrum,  hora  secnnda  vel 

sacra,  herculi  sacrum,  hoc  sit,  hie  si- 
tus, ba&c  sit. 
H.  S.  £.  hie  situs  est,  hie  sors  eius. 
H.  S.  E.  S.  T.  T.  L.  hie  situs  est,  sit 

tibi  terra  levis. 
H.  S.  F.  hoc  solus  (sacellum)  fecit 
H.  S.  F.  H.  T.  F.    hie  situs  fuit  (hoc 

sibi  fecit)   heredes  titnlum  fecerunt. 
H.  S.  F.  L.  S.  P.  D.  DD.  hoc  sibi  fe- 
cit locus  sepulturae  permissns  decre- 

to  decurionum. 
H.  S.  H.  N.  S.  hoc  sepulcrum  heredes 

non  seqnitur. 
H.  S.  S.  hie  siti  (sepulti)  sunt. 
H.  S.  T.  N.  £.    (forte)  huic  sepnlcro 

titulus  non  est,  hie  sita  tamen  non 

est.  . 

H.  S.  V.  F.  M.   hoc  sibi  ▼ivent  fieri 

mandavit. 
H.  T.  hispania  taraconensis. 
H.  T.  F.  heredes  titolnm  fecenmL 


\ 


Interpretation  ex  writs  auctaribus  cottecta,  ^c^         25%^ 


U.  T.  V.  P.  hunc  titnlnm  vivus  posuit, 

vel  heredes  titulo  vsi  posuere. 
H«  V.    houestns  vir,  hispanis  utrius- 

qae  vel  nlterioris,  honorensi,  fionesta 

vita. 
H.  V.  D.  —  hoc  vivus  dedicavit. 
H.  V.  H.  hie  vivit  hie. 
H.  V.  S.  R.  honore  usus  snmtum  remi- 

sit. 
H.  POSS.  hereditatid  possessores. 


I. 


I.  iovi,  innoni,  imperator,  iudex,  iure, 
iustiu,  seinel,  primus,  in,  intra,  inter, 
ins,  impensa. 

I.  prima. 

IAN.  ianuarius. 

IAN.  CLV.  iannm  clasit  vel  clausit. 

lA.  P.  intra  provinciam,  (poraoerium.) 

I.  A.  P.  Q.  V.  inconiparabili  amantis- 
simae  praestantissimae  que  virtuti. 

I.  A.  P.  X.  IN  F.  P.  ITX.  in  agro  pe- 
des  X.  in  fronte  pedes  IIX. 

I.  C.  ius  civile,  iudex  cognitionum,  in- 
tra circttlum,  inlius  caesar,  iuris  coo- 
sultus. 

I.  C.  E.  V.  iusta  causa  esse  videtur. 

ID.  interdum,  idnavii,  idus. 

I.  D.  inre  dicundo,  inssn  dei,  iudex  de- 
legatus, inferis  diis,  indicium  dabo, 
inrisdictio,  indimidio. 

I.  D.  C.  iuris  dicendi  causa. 

I.  D.  P.  inri  dicundo  pnefuit. 

ID.  QUOT.  D.  F.  HS.  C.  idem  quo- 
tannis  det  fisco  sestertios  centum. 

I.  D.  N.  C.  iudex  delegatus  nomine  ci- 
vium. 

J.  D.  T.  SyP.  in  diem  tertium  seu  pe- 
rendinum. 

I.  £.  index  esto. 

I.  £.  L.  F.  £.  in  eius  locum  factus  est. 

I.  F.  iussa  fecit,  in  foro,  iulii  filius. 

I.  FO.  B.  ID  foro  boario. 

I.  F.  C.  H.  S.  inssa  fieri  cnravit  here- 
dum  suorum. 

I.  FO.  C.  in  foro  ca^saris.. 

I.  FO.  FLAM,  in  foro  flaminio. 

I.  FO.  IV.  in  foro  iulii. 

I.  F.  I.  A.  V.  in  fronte  in  agrum  ver- 
sus. 

I.  FO.  L.  in  foro  livii,  (lucii.) 

I.  FO.  P.  in  foro  pacis,  foel  palladia. 

T.  F.  P.  IIX.  in  fronte  pedes  octo. 

I.  ^O.  POMP,  in  foro  pompilii. 

I.FO.  POP.  inforopopuli. 

I.  F.  P.  R.  in  foro  pro  rostris. 

I.  FO.  TR.  in  foro  traiani. 

I.  FR.  P.  X.  in  fronte  pedes  X. 

I.  O.  ius  gentium. 


I.  H.  iustns  homo. 

I.  H.  H.  M.  £.  in  hoc  honore  mortuus 
est. 

1. 1,  ius  inrandum,  in  iure. 

II.  itenim,  secundus. 

IN.  A.  V.  P.  in  agrum  itersus  pedes. 
1. 1.  C.  in  iure  cessit* 
III.F.  tertiofilio. 
II.  M.  iteratus  miles. 
I.  IR.  in  integrum. 

I.  IT.  imperator  itenim. 

II.  V.  DD.  dnum  viris  dedicantibus. 
II.  VIR.  I.  D.  dnum  vir  iuri  dicundo. 

II.  VOT.  iterum  vota. 

I  III.  (agnomen  feminae)  quartum. 

III.  VIR.  R.  P.  C.  triumvir  rei  public 
cae  constituendae. 

IIII.  VIR.  A.  P.  F.  quartumvir  auro 
(argento)  publico  feriundo. 

IIIIII.  VIR.  AVG.seviraugustalis. 

I.  L.  inrc.  legis,  intra  liraites,  in  loco, 
iusta  lex. 

I.  L.  D.  in  loco  divine. 

I.  L.  F.  illius  liberta  fecit. 

I.  L.  H.  ius  liberonim  tiabens^ 

I.  L.  P.  in  loco  publico. 

I.  L.  R.  in  loco  religiose. 

I.  L.  S.  in  loco  sacro. 

IM.  immortalis,  imperator. 

IM.  ANN.  IV.  immunis  annis  quar 
tuor. 

IM.  IT.  HON.  IIII.  immunis  itemm 
honoratus  quartum. 

I.  M.  M.  £.  in  magistrata  mortnus 
est. 

IMP.  imperator,  impensa. 

^  »g  Oi  .<  .X .  imperator  augur  decem- 
vir. 

IMPP.  imperatores.  (duo) 

IMPPP.  imperatores.  (tres) 

IMP.  C.  imperator  caesar. 

IMPrCOM.  AVG.  impensa  communi 
augustalinm. 

IMP£R.  RECEPT.  imperator  recep- 
I       tus. 

IMP.  IP.  imperator  ipsomm. 

IMP.  N.  imperator  noster. 

IMP.  S.  impensa  sua. 

IN.  AGR.  P.  X.  in  agro  pedes  de- 
cem. 

INC.  incolie. 

IND.  indictione. 

IN.  £.  L.  F.E.  in  ^us  locum  iactus  est; 

IN.  F.  in  foro. 

INF.  JE,  PP. li.  X. inferat  aerario pon- 
tificnm  libras  X.  fdecem) 

IN.  F.IN.  A.  V.L.P.X.  infrontem 
in  agrum  versus  longe  pedum  X.  (de- 
cern) 

IN.  FR.  P.  IIX.  in  fronte  pedes  IIX. 
(octo) 


^6Q 


lit  antiquis  codidbus  ei  mommuntii  ohm 


IN.  H.  DD.  in  honorem  dedicaniat. 
IN.H.  DOM.  DIV.  i«  honorem  doraiu 

divinae. 
IN  H.  H.  in  hoc  honore. 
IN  H.  L.  S.  £.    ia  hac  lege  scriptum 

est. 
IN  H.  M.  in  hoc  magistratu. 
IN  H.T.  SUNT  COM.  OR.  H.  S.  i« 
hoc  titulo  sunt  compreheiua  orm^ 
menta  huios  sepalcri* 
INL.  inlustris, «.  ilUistrifi. 
IN  M.  M.  £.   in  ma^ti^atv ,  mortuos 

est. 
IN  M.  O.  £.  in  magistratu  occisvs  est. 
IN  PR.  0«  £.  in  praelio  occisas  est. 
Ti.  N.  Q.  ioiustis  nuptiis  queesitum,  iu- 

stns  Duntins  quaesitus. 
IN  SING.  H.  in  singulos'komiiies. 
IN  S.  R.  in  senatu  romano. 
IN  TVT.  in  tutelam. 
IN  V.  I.  S.  inlnstris  vir  infra'scriptua. 
I.  O.  M.  D.  iovi  optumo  maxumo  oica-^ 

turn. 
I.  O.  M.  D.  I.    iovi  optumo  maxum^ 

divino  iussu. 
I.  O.  M.  E.  IVN.REa  ET  G.LOC. 
iovi  Optimo  maximo  et  iunoni  reginse 
et  genio  loci. 
I.  O.  M.  H.  iovi  opt.  max.  bammoni 

(hetiopolitanoy  helvio.) 
I.  O.  M.  H.  AVG.   iovi  optima  maxi- 

mo  honore  augusti. 
I.  O.  M.  I.  iov.  opt.  max.  immortall. 
I.  O.  M.  S.  iovi  optnmo  max.  sacrum. 
I.  O.  T.  iovis  olympii  tonautis. 
I.  P.    in  provinciam,  iustus  possessor, 
ins  ptontificum,  in  po8ses«ione,  idem 
probavit,  iusta  persona,  ius  prstoris, 
(praBcepti.) 
I.  P.  N.  M.  P.  XV.  iulia  pateraa  nar- 
bon.  martiaped.  XV.  (pedes  quin- 
dectm.) 
I.  Q.  P.  idem  que  probavit. 
I.  Q.  T.  IT.   ianns  quirious  tyraunut 

italiap. 
I.  R.  iure  romano,  iare  rogavit,  iunoni 
reginae,   iiirisdictio    regionis,    inte- 
grum, indicium  lecuperatorium. 
!•  S.  indicio  senatus,  iudicatum  solvit^ 

infra  scriptus,  in  senatu. 
I.  S.  C.  index  sacrarum  cognitionumi 

in  senatus  consulto. 
I.  S.  D.  -in  seris  diis. 
IS£L.  iseiastica.  (certamina) 
1. 8.  £.  infra  scripta  erunt. 
I.  S.  M.  R.  iuno  sospita  mater  (magna) 

regina. 
I.  SN.  ROM.  (I.  S.  R.)   in  senatu  ro- 
mano. 
I.  S.  S.  inferius  scripta  sunt. 
I.  S.  V.  P.  impensa  sua  vivus  posuit. 


I.  T.  intra  tempos,  iure  te^tamenti. 

IT.  italia,  italiae. 

ITALIC.  MVN.   italicensft   muaici- 

pium. 
I.  T.  C.  intra  tempus  constitutum. 
ITE.  iteruui. 
I.  V.  iustus  vir. 
IVD.  indicium,  index. 
I.  V.  E.  E.  R.  P.  F.  S.  V.  C.    ita  vti 

eius  e  re  pubUca  fideque  sua  videbi- 

tur  censere. 
rVL.  iulius,  iulia.  (scil.  tribu^ 
IVL.  F.  L.  iulii  filius,  (filia,)  libertus, 

(liberta.) 
IVL.  P.  AREL.  iulia  paterna  arelate. 
IVL.  TRA.  iulia  traducta.  (colonia) 
IVN.  iunior,  iunins,  iuno. 
IVN.  ET  PROSERP.   iunoni  et  pro- 

serpins. 
IVRD.  iurisdictio. 
IVR.  Die.  iure  dicundo. 
IVR.  REG.  iurisdictio  regionis. 
IVST.  iustus. 
IW,  iuvenis,  inventus. 
IVV.  M.  iuvenum  moderator. 
IW.  MED.  iuventtttis  mediolanonmi* 

K.  vide  C. 

^.  pro  K. 

K.  kains,  kaia,  kalendis,  kaput,  ka* 

kimnia,  karissimns,  karissima,  kan- 

didatus,  kasson,  pranonwn  fabkgrumf- 

kastra,  kasa. 
KAL.  IAN.  kalendis  iannarii. 
KAL.  SEXT.  kalendis  sextilibus. 
KAL.  AVG.  kalendis  augusti. 
KAN  I.  kaninius. 
KA.  DD.  kiistra  dedicanint. 
KA.  PER.  kastra  peregrina, 
KAR.  karthago,  karissimns^  l^ardo. 
KARC-  karceris. 
KAR.  MAX.  kardo  maximus. ' 
KART.  PAN.  karthago  panormitan^ 
K.  C.  kapite   census,,   karihago  civi^ 

tas. 
K.  CONT.  karo  contubemali. 
K.  D.    kapite  dimiautus,   kastromn^ 

dedicatio,  (deditio,)  kapiti»dau»na^ 

tus. 
K.  DD.  kastra  dedicave'ruat. 
K.  F.  kardo  finalis,  kaesonis  filins« 
K.  lAN^  kalend<£  iannarii. 
KK.  kaput,  kalnmnias  kansa. 
KL.  kalendsB)  K.  L.  kaesonis  IiJ[>ertus, 
K.  M.  kardo  maximus. 
KME.  karisslme. 
K.  N.  kaesonis  nepos* 
K.  O.  Q.  kurtbagine  officina  quarta. 
K.  P.  kardo  positus,  kastra  ponit,  (po* 

suit.) 


Interpretation  ex  varils  attctarihui  soUecta^  4rc* 


^1 


KR.  T.  karitas  tua. 

K.  O.  Q.  M.  karthagine  officinaqointa 

obsigB.  moneta. 
K.  QVINT.  kalendaB  quintiles. 
K.  S.  kalendse  sextUes. 
K.  T.  kapite  tbnsus. 


L. 


^.  pro  L.  libertus,  liberta,  laeliiis,  lo- 
cius,  lyciae,  legio,  lucram,  locus,  lon- 
gnm,  lustrum,  latiuus,  lex,  libens, 
laribus,  ludi,  litis. 

Li.  a.  libens  animo. 

LA*  C.  latini  coloai. 

I<.  A.  D.  locus  alteri  datas. 

Li.  ^L.  lucius  selius. 

L.  ARG.  le^e  agraria. 

L.  AN.  COM.  iuciiantomni  commodi. 

X4.  AN.  quinquaginta  annis. 

It,  AP.  ludi  apollinaies,  (apoUinis) 

LAT.  latinus. 

LAT.  FER.C.  latinarum  feriarum  cau- 
sa. 

LAVD.  laudicea. 

L.  BIB.  lucius  bibulus. 

L.  BO.  lex  boaria. 

L.  B.  M.  D.  locum  bene  merenti  dedit. 

LJST.  libertas. 

L.  C.  lucius  Cornelius,  lege  cavetur, 
lacrum,  latiui  coloni,  locus  conces- 

SU8. 

L.  CA£.  vel  C0£.  lucius  caelins  vel 
ccelius. 

L.  C£N.  lucius  censorianus. 

HC.  D.  lucrum  divinum^  vet  lucus  do- 
minus. 

ti.  C.  FEL.  PAP.  lucius  caius  felices 
papiria. 

L.  CIN.  lex  cincia. 

LC.  SACR.  locum  veHucrum  sacrum. 

L.  D.  locum  dedit,  (dedicavit,)  liberis 
dedit,  lucrum  divinorum,  Hve  Indus 
domus,  (dominae  szreaugustse,)  libero 
damno,  litibus  diiudicandis. 

L».  D.  A.  B.  M.  locum  dedit  anlus  bene 
merenti. 

Li.  D.  B.  D.  S.  M.  locum  dedit  bene  de 
se  merenti. 

Li.  D.  D.  liberis  dono  dedit,  locus  do- 
no  datus. 

L.  D.  D.  C.  (S.)  locus  flatus  decreto 
collegii  (senatus.) 

L.  D.  DD.  locum  diis  dedicavit,  lo- 
cum dono  dederunt,  locus  datus  de- 
creto decnrionum,  libens  dono  dedit, 
libens  datum  decreto  deciurionum. 
Li.  DIV.  lucus  (locus)  divinus. 
L.  D.  p.  D.  E.  loGW.  decreto  decurio- 
nnm  datus  est. 


L.  D.  P.  locus  datus  pubKce. 

L.  D.  S.  libens  (locum)  de  suo. 

L.  D.  S.  L.  locus  datus  senatus  consul- 

to. 
L.  D.  S,  P.  D.  locum  de  sua  pecunia 

dedit. 
L.  £.  D.  lege  ea  daranatur. 
LEG.  legionis,  legatus,  legavit. 
LEG.  AYG.  legatus  augusti. 
LEG.  AVG.  PR.  PR.  legatus  aiigusti 

pro  praetore. 
LEG.  GR.  V.  legatus  gratuito  quin- 

quies. 
LEG.  I.  ADI.  P.  F.  legio  prima  adiii- 

trix  pia  fidelis. 
LEG.  IlIL  FL.VLP.  VLF.    legio 
quarta  flavia  sextum  pia  sextum  fide- 
Us. 
LEG.  II.  TR.  FOR.  legio  secondatra- 

iani  fortis. 
LEG.  LEG.  legionis  legatus. 
LEG.  PRO  V.  legatus  provinciae. 
LEG.  PRO.  PR.  legatus  pro  pr^rto* 

ris. 
LEG.  S.  S.  legionis  supra  scriptae. 
LEG.  VII.  CL.  GEM.  P.  FIDEL,   le- 
gionis  septimae  claudiae  geminae  piae 
Edelis. 
LEG.  VII.  CL.  VI.  P.  VI.  F.  legio 
septima  Claudia  sextum  pia  sextum 
fidelis. 
L.  E.  LV.  M.  C.  S.  libens  et  lubens 

merito  cum  suis. 
LEM.  lemonia.  (tribus) 
L.  EM.  locus  emtus. 
LENT.  CVR.  X.  F.  lentulus  curavit 

denarium  faciendum. 
LEP.  lepiduSy  leptis.  (colonia) 
L.  F.  lucii  filius,  lustrum  fecerunt,  lu- 
cius furius. 
L.  F.  L.  N.  lucii  filius,  lucii  nepos. 
LG.  legavit,  legio. 
LG.  D.  legem  dedit,  legis  decinue. 
L.  H.  locus  heredum. 
L.  H.  D.  DD.  locum  hunc  dis>  dedi- 
cavit. 
L.  H.  L.  D.  locus  hie  liber  datus. 
L  I.  litis  iudicium,  (iudex.) 
LIB.  libertus,Uberta,  libertas,  liberali- 

tas,  libera,  (colonia.) 
L.  IB.  4AA.  XvxwiSavro;  i/S  ^\a^iw,  (aa- 

no  12.  flaviornm.) 
LIBERO.  P.  libero  patri. 
LIB.  LIB.  Q.  POST.  Q.  £.    libertis 
libertatibus  que  posteris  que  eorum. 
Lie.  licinius. 

L.  I.  C.  laus  iulia  corihthus. 
Lie.  COR.  SAL.  VAL£R.  licimvs 

Cornelius  salonius  valerianus. 
L.  I.  D.  A.  C.   lex  iulia  de  adolteriis 
coercendis. 


S6£ 


In  antiquU  eodieibus  ei  numumentis  obmi 


L.  III.  V.  D.  P.  S.  locns  trimn  viiitin 

decreti  publico  sumta. 
LIT.  IVD.  Utibns  iudicandis. 
L.  IVL.  lex  iuUa. 
L.  L.  IncioSy  lucii,  (livii,  livius)  Hber- 

tos,  liberta,  laarentnin,  lavinatam, 

luceiuSy   liberti,  lucii  libertus,  legi- 

buB. 
L.  L.  L.  hicii  liberti  locus. 
L.  D.  L.  L.  I.  E.  lucins  duoram  luci- 

Oram  libertus  iussn  eoram. 
L.  L.  L.  M.  M.  lacerat  lacertum  largi 

mordax  masvins. 
L.  L.  L.  P.  O.  M.  S.  liberis  libertis  li- 

bertabus   posteris   omnibus   monu- 

mento  scriptornm. 
LL.  M.  hibentiKime  merito. 
L.  L.  Q.  P.  Q.  £.  liberis  Ubertabus  que 

posteris  que  eornm. 
|rf.  M.  libens  merito,  lucius  mnrena^  lo- 
cus monumenti,  (mortuorum.) 
L.  LVC.  Q.  F.  lucius  luceius  Quinti  fi- 

lins. 
L.  M.  A.  H.  T.    locus  monnmenti  ad 

heredes  transit. 
Ii.  M.  D.   libens  merito  dedit,  locum 

monumento  dedit. 
L.  N.  Lucii  nepoSy  librarius  notarius, 

latini  nominis. 
li.  NN.  FAV.  lucius  nonns  faustinus. 
LOG.  D.  EX  1).  D.  locus  datus  ex  de- 

creto  decurionum. 
If.  P.  libens  posnit,  loco  proprio,  lese 

punitus,  locus  promtns,  (propitius.) 
L.  P.  C.  £>.  D.  locns  publice  concessus 

decreto  decurionum. 
L.  P.  C.  R.  latini  prisci  cives  romani. 
L.  P.  D.   locus  publice  datus.  (plebi 

scito) 
L.  P.  D.  D.  D.  locus  publice  datus  de- 
creto decurionum. 
L.  PL.  lex  plebeia. 
L.  PR.  loco  privato,  latini  prisci. 
L.  PR.  C.  latini  prisci  cives. 
L.  PVBL.  loco  publico. 
L.  P.  V.  LAT.  P.  III.  longum  pedes 

quinque  latum  pedes  tres. 
L.  Q.  S.  locus  qui  supra. 
L.  R.  lege  romana,  lucius  rosdus,  (ru- 

brios.J 
L.  RV.  lexrasticana. 
L.  S.   libens  solvens,  laribus  sacrum, 

locus  sacer,  laudabili  substantia. 
L.  8.  A.  lucius  sextius  aurelius,  mi  si- 

mUe  nomen. 
L.  SACR.  D.  loco  sacro  dicatum. 
L.  SC.  locns  sacer. 
L.  S.  DEN.  lucius  sicinios  dentatus. 
L.  S.  M.  C.  locum  sibi  monumento  cn- 

ravit. 
L.  S.  S.  legionis  supra  scriptae. 
L.  S.  P.  P.  D.  locus  sepnlturae  pennif* 


sus  decreto  decurionum^  loenm  se- 
pulcri  publice  dedicarunt,  locum 
sua  pecunia  (sumtn  publico)  dedica* 
runt. 

L.  T.  lucius  tacitus  vd  titus,  legem 
tulit. 

L.  V.  lex  vetaty^  lex  vetus. 

LVC.  lucanus,  lucrio. 

LVD.  AP.  ludi  apollinaresy  (apoUi* 
nis.) 

LVD.  EQ.  ludi  equestres. 

LVD.  MAT.  Indus  matutinus. 

LVD.  S^C.  F.  ludos  saeculares fecit. 

LVGD.  OFF.  S.  lugdunensis  officina 
signavit. 

LV6.  S.  M.  lugdnni  signata  moneta. 

L.  V.  P.  F.  ludos  votivos  publicos  fe- 
cit. 

L.  V.  lex  voconia. 

L.  V.  S.  locum  viva  sibi. 

L.  XX.  M.  N.  P.  sestertia  viginti  mil* 
lia  nummClm  pendit. 


M. 


M.  sivei^.    marcus,  mucins,  mnlier, 

miles,  mensis^magister,  mater,  monn- 

mentum,    marmorea,     municipium, 

memoria,  magna,  magnus,  maximus, 

merito,  millia,  meritis. 
M.  A.  massilia,  macuvins,  memori  ani- 

mo. 
M.  A.  A.  municlpiqm  albae  augustse. 
MAC.  niacellum,  niacer. 
MACH.  F.  P.  machinarii  fori  pistori. 
MAG.  magistratus,  magister,  magnus. 
MAG.  DECENT,  magnentins  decen- 

tins. 
MAG.  EQ.  magister  Equitum. 
MAG.  1£T  DEC.  magistris  et  decuri- 

onibus. 
MAG.  IVV.  magister  iuventntis. 
MAG.  QVINQ.COLL.FABR.TIGN. 

magistri    qninqnennales  coUegii  &- 

brCim  tignarioram. 
MAG.  VIC.  P.    magister   vici  pacis. 
MAG.  VIC.  SAND,     magister  vici 

sandaliaris. 
M.  A.  G.  S.  memor  animograto  solvit. 
MAG.  X.  VIR.  magister  decern  viriim. 
MAM.  mamertns. 
MAM.  F.  mamertt  filius. 
MANL.  manlins. 
MAR.  martia,  (aqua)  marti. 
MARC,  marcius,  marcus. 
MAR.  CL.  marcellus  clodius. 
MAR.  VLT.  marti  vltori. 
MARIT.  maritns. 
MAT.  P.  FEC.  ET  S.  ET  S.  P.  Q.  E< 

mater  piissima  fecit  et  sibi  et  snis 

posteris  que  eornm. 


/ 
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MAX.  maximns. 

M.  B.  mimicipli  bergomatam,  mulier 

bona. 
M.  C.  marcus  cicero,  niarcns  censor, 

monumentum  condidit  vel  consecra- 

vit. 
M.  C.  D.  memorise  causa  datum. 
M.  C.  P.  C.  memoriae  causa  pool  cura* 

vit. 
M.  C.  £T  CONS,  monumentum  condi- 
dit et  consecravit. 
M.  C.  IV.  municipium  calaguritf  iulis. 
M.  COH.  miles  cohortis. 
M.  C.  P.  M.  RENO.  CYR.  memorife 

causa  posuit  marco  reno  cyrenensi. 
M.  D.  militum  daconim,  matri  defiim. 
M.  D.  M.  (I.)  magnae   deum   matH 

(idaBae.) 
M.E.  monumentum  vel  memoriam  erex- 

it. 
Med.  mediolanum.  * 

M.  E.  M.  municipes  eius  municipii. 
M.  E.  M.  D.  D.  E.  municipibus  eius 

municipii  dare  damnas  est. 
MENS,  mensis. 
M.  EQ.  magister  equitum. 
MER.  S.  mercnrio  sacrum. 
MES.  mensis. 
^ES.  IAN.  (FEBR.)  &c.    mensis  ia- 

nuarii,  (februarii)  &c. 
MET.  DELM.  metallum  delmaticum. 
MET.  NOR.  metallum  noricnm. 
M.  F.  marci  filius,  municipalibus  func- 
tus, manifestum. 
M.  FA.  marcus  fabius. 
M.  F.  C.  monumentum  (memoria)  fieri 

cnravit. 
M.  F.  M.  N.  marci  filins,  marci  uepos. 
M.  F.  P.  malae  fidei  possessor. 
M.  H.  magnus  (mains)  homo. 
M.  HIB.  ILLERG.  DERT.    munici- 

pium  bibera  illergavonia  dertosa. 
M.  I.  maximo  iovi. 
M.  I.  F.  PETIT,    militis  ius  fiUis  pe- 

titon. 
MIL.  miles,  militavit 
MIL.  ANN.  XX.   militavit  annos  vi- 

ginti. 
MIL.  CL.  PR.  RA.  miles  classis  prae- 

toriae  ravennatis.  , 

MIL.  COH.  III.  miles  cohortis  tertiae. 
MIL.  LEG.  S.  S.  militis  legionis  supra 

scriptae.  ^ 
MINAT.  minatius. 
MINER,  minervae. 
M.  Tel  e  INTER,  morte  interventus. 
M.  I.  V.  marcus  iulios  Valerius^  vei  oliud 

lidenomtH, 
M.  K.  V.  T.  moneta  karthaginensis  ur- 

bis  officina  tertia. 
M.  L.   marci  libertus,  miles  legiooisy 

noonmeiiti  locos^  militis  loons. 


M.  LEP.  S.  S.    miles  legionis  supra 

scrip  tae. 
M.  LEP.  C.  REG.  INST,   marcus  le- 

pidus  civitatem  regiensium  instaura- 

vit. 
Mm.  meritissimo,  milites,  mnnicipiumy 

mediolanense,  marcoram,   matiimo- 

nium,  mulier  mala. 
M.  MAN.  marcus  manlius. 
MM.  I.  V.  municeps  inliae  valentis. 
MM.  L.  marcorum  libertus. 
MN.  manius. 
M.  N.  marci  nepos,  millia  nummClm, 

meo  nomine. 
MNF.  L.  manifestus  locus. 
MO.  monumentum. 
MON.  vel  MONET,  moneta. 
MON.  VRB.  moneta  vrbis. 
MO.  S.  I'R.  moneta  signata  treviris. 
M.  P.    marcus  pompeius,  (pacnvius,) 

mensam  posuit,  maximus  princeps.    ' 
M.  P.  II.  millia  passnum  duo. 
M.  POS.  mensam  posuit. 
M.  P.  V.  ET  M.  P.  XI.  millia  passu- 

um  quinque  et  millia  passuum  unde- 

cim. 
M.  R.  municipium  ravennas  mii  raven- 

natium,  marcius,   marcia,  miles  ro- 

manus. 
M.  REG.  militiae  regiensium. 
M.  S.  moesia  superior,  menses,  mensi« 

bus,  municipi  sno. 
M.  S.  B.  M.   magistro  sno  bene  me- 

renti. 
M.  S.  D.  D.  municipes  sui  decreto  de- 

curionnm. 
M.  S.  P.  memoriae  suae  posuit. 
M.  T.  marcus  tullius. 
MV.  mucius,  M.  V.  minervae  victricis, 

menses  quinque. 
MV.  F.  mucii  nlius,  (filia) 
MVLIEB.  muliebrem. 
MVL.  XX.  multiplicata  vicennalia. 
M.  V.  M.  marcus  Valerius  maximus. 
MVN.  municipium,  municeps. 
MVN.  CAL.  IVL.  municipium  calagn- 

ris  iulia. 
MVN.  CLVN.  mnnicipiam  clonia. 
MVN.  TV  R.  municipium  turias. 
MVN.  FANE.  ^L.  municipium  im- 

nestre  aBlium. 
MVTVESC.  mutuescani,  mutuescae. 
M.  X.  menses  decem. 


N. 


N«  nnmeratus,  (sc.  miles)  natns,  nata, 
numerius,  nepos,  natione,  numerui, 
numeravit,  nummus,  numini,  non, 
nomen,  noster,  nobilissimus,  nauta- 
romi  noqios,  iieptuno^  aomino. 
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In  cniiqtua  codicibiu  ei  monumentis  obvii 


NAC  nactns. 

NAE.  naevius. 

N.  AGR.  AM.  namerator  agri  ambi* 

tns. 
NARB.  narbonensis.  (hc.  colonia) 
NAT.  natalttia,  natorum,  natione. 
NAT.  GAL.  natione  gallus. 
NATOR.  naloram. 
NAT.  VRB.  natalis  vrbis. 
NAT.  VRB.  P.  CIRC.  CON.  S.  C. 

natale   vrbis  post  circnm  conditam 

senatns  consaltum. 
NAV.  naves,  navicnla. 
N.  B.  numeravit  bavus  (s.  bivas) 
N.  C.  nobilissimus  caesar,  non  clam. 
N.  Cf.  C.  non  calumniae  cansa. 
N.  CL.  nero  daudins. 
N.  C.  MM.  Biunerius  caiiia  duo  marci 

(sgU.  hie  siti  sant.) 
N.  C.  S.  C.  S.  D.  E.  novis  civibus  se* 

natns  consulti  sufiragium  datam  est. 
N.  D.  Damini  divino. 
NEG.  negotiantes. 
NEM.  nemauras.  (colonia) 
NEP.  nepos,  neptano. 
NEP.  CONT.  NAVT.  S.  neptono  con- 

tnbemio  nantamm  sacnim. 
NEP.  RED.  neptuuo  rednci. 
NEP.  SAC.  neptnui  sacellam,  neptano 

sacmm. 
NEPTVN.  neptnnalia. 
NER.  nero. 

N.  F.  C.  nostrse  iidei  commissam. 
N.  F.  N.  nobili  familia  natus. 
N.  G.  nobili  genere. 
N.  H.  notus  homo. 
N.  I.  nomine  ipsins. 
NICEPH.   nicephora  (colonia) 
NICR.  nicero. 
N.  I.  O.  T.  niunini  iovis  olyrapii  to- 

nantis. 
N.  K.  C.  non  calumniae  causa. 
N.  L.   nominis  latini,  non  liquet,  non 

licet,  numerins  lucins. 
N.  Lt.  F.  numerii  lucii  filiee. 
N.  MACR.  nonins  macrinus. 
N.  ME.  VI.  natus  (a)  menses  VI. 
N.  MON.  novum  monumentum. 
N.  M.  N.  S.  novum  monumentum  no- 
mini  suo. 
N.M.  Q.  £.  D.  nomini  maiestati  que 

eios  deyotissimns. 
NN.  nostri,  dqo  numerii. 
NOB.  nobis,  nobilis. 
NON.  nonarum,  nonis. 
NON.  TRANS.  H.  L.  vel  N.TRAN. 

H.  L.  non  transilias  hunc  locum. 
NOSTR.  nostri,  nostromm. 
N.  P.  C.  nomine  proprio  curavit. 
NQ»  nusquara,  nun^am. 
NR.  nero,  neratius. 
N.V.lMMfvi. 


N.  V.  FIL.  nostrse  vrbis  filio. 

NVM.  DOM.  AVG.    numiiit  dom» 

augustae. 
N.  V.  N.  D.  N.  P.  O.  neque  vendetar 

neque  donabitnr  neque  pigaori  oblin 

gabitur. 
NVP.  nnptiap. 
N.  VRB.  CONS,  nostrse  vrbis  coosetw 

vatori. 
N.  T.  M.nanini  tutelari  manicipU. 
N.  TR.  nova  traiana. 


O. 


O.  optimo,  ossa,  obiit,  oportel,  opera, 

ollnis,  ordo. 
O.  A.  Q.  omnis  ad  quos. 
OB.  obiter. 
OB.  AN.  L.  obiit  anno  quinquagesi- 

mo. 
OB.  AN.  V.  XCI.  obiit  anno  vit»  91.* 
OB.  CIV.  SER.  (O.  C.  S.)   Ob  cives 

servatos. 
OB.  HON.  AVG.   ob  honoi«m  augus- 

talitatis. 
OB.  M.  £.  ob  merita  eins. 
OB.  M.  P.  E.  ob  merita  pietatis  (pa- 
rentis) eius. 
OB.  M.  P.  E.  C.  ob  merita  pietatis  et 

concordiae. 
OB.  RP.  CONS,  ob  rempubficam  con* 

servatara. 
OBS.  obsignatura. 
0.|CON.  operas  condnxit. 
OCR.  ocritulana.  (tribu) 
O.  D.  S.  M.  P.  optime  de  se  merenti 

posuit. 
O.  E.  B.  Q.  C.  ossa  eius  bene  qmescaat 

condita. 
OEC.  oecumenira.  (certamina) 
O.  E.  R.  ob  earn  rem. 
O.  E.  F.  Q.    ossa  eius  ftliciter  qales- 

cant. 
O.  E.  H.  S.  S.  ossa  eins  hie  si ta  sunt. 
OF.  officina,  officinarius. 
OFF.  officinm. 
OFF.  FAB.  FER.    officina  iabrorua 

ferrariomm. 
OFF.  III.  CONST,  officina  tertiacon- 

stantinopolitana. 
OFF.  LVGD.  S.  officina  Ingdunensis 

signavit. 
OGVL.  ogulnios. 
O.  H.  S.  S.  ossa  hie  sita  sunt. 
O.  L.  operas  locavit. 
OLY.  olympius. 
OLYD.  olympiadis. 
O.  M.  H.  Optimo  maximo  hammoni. 
OMN.  omnes. 

O.  M.  T.  Optimo  maximo  tonanti. 
;  O.  P.  opiter,  opinio,  optino  principi. 
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O.  P.  D.  ollae  pablice  date* 
OPEIM.  opjeimus  tH  opimius. 
OP£L.  opelins. 
Op.  £T  S.  p.  Optimo  etsancto  patro« 

no,  vel  patrone. 
O.  P.  F.  Optimo  patri  (principt)  fecit. 
OPP.  oppidura,  oppidani,  oppresMU. 
OP,  PRIN.  Optimo  principi. 
PPVS  DOL.  opus  doliure. 
OR.  omato. 

ORB.  PAR.  orbati  parentes. 
ORB.  TERR,  orbis  terrarum. 
OR.  CI.  omato  civi. 
ORD.  MIL.  ordo  militam. 
ORD.  RED.  ordine  retrogrado. 
OS.  C.  omnes  conciliat. 
O.  V.  D.  omni  virtnti  dcdito. 
OVF.  oufcntina.  (tribo)    • 
O.  y.  F.  omnia  vivens  fecit,   optimo 

viventi  fecit,  omnibus  vivis  fecit. 
OVF.  MED.      oufentina    mediolano. 

(tribu  et  patria.) 
O.   opertum. 
^^ymortem.  significaU 


P. 


1^.  patHa,  pontifex,  pablius,  principi, 
pater,  puer,  perpetuus,  posuit,  pub- 
lius,  (ce,)  patrono,  piu8,pia,  pecunia, 
populus,  potestas,  patrensis,  percus- 
sa,  pedes,  passus,  pondo. 

PA.  papilla. 

P.  /EL.  AVG.  LIB.  publiiu  %lius  au- 
gusti  libertus. 

PAC.  DLVLT.  pacensis  deulton.  (co- 
louia) 

PAC.  ORB.  TERR.  Pacis  orbis  terra- 
rum,  pacato  orbe  terrarum. 

Viet,  paetus. 

p.  iEL.  publins  aelius. 

PAL.  palmatas,  palatina.  (tribu) 

Pa  PI.  papins,  papirius,  papia.  (tribu) 

PAR.  parentum. 

PART,  partiiicus. 

PAR.  AK.  ad.  parthicus  arabicos  adi- 
abeniciis. 

PAT.  COL.  (P.  C.)  patrono  coloniae. 

PATR.  patrensis.  (colonia)  patricius. 

P.  AVGVR.  pnblicus  augor^ 

P.  C.  patrono  corporis,  (coloniae,)  po- 
nendum  curavit,  post  consulatum, 
patres  conscripti,  pactum  conven- 
tum,  pecmiia  constitnta,  procurator. 

PCA.  pecuniae 

P.  CON.  pactis  conventuui. 

P.  CONST,  percus^a  constantinopoli. 

P.  C.  N.  posuerunt  commuui  nomine. 

P.  D.  Puhlins  Dccius,  (decimus,)  po« 
pulo  datum,  Pubiice  dedit. 


P*  Di  D*  pubiice  dedtcatam^  (dpno  da? 
turn,)  positum  decreto  decnrionum. 

P.  DEL.  Vi  pro  delictis  ▼indictaram. 

P.  D*  S.  IMt  C»  ponendum  de  sua  im* 
pensa  curavit 

P.  £*  pubiice  erexarnnt* 

PEC.  Si  DD.  peconiavSua  dedicavit*  / 

PELAG.  pela^ia.  (venus) 

PER.  peregrinus. 

PERM,  permissu. 

PERP.  perpetuus,  a» 

PE.  R.  P.  peciuiaroune  perciiflsa« 

PERT,  pertinax. 

PESC.  pescennius. 

P.  F.  pnblii  filius,  (a)  parcente  filioi 
pius  fclix,  pia  fidelis,  (legi«)  pubiice 
fecit. 

P.  F.  TR.  AVG.  pius  felix  tiiumphator 
augustnSk 

P.  F.  V.  pio  felici  victorit 

P.  H.  C  provincial  (praetor)  hispaniaft 
citerioris,  publicus  honor  curandos* 

PH.  COND.  phtlippus  conditon 

P.  I»  principi  iuventutis* 

PICEN.  picemim  vel  picentes* 

PIENT.  pientissimus. 

P.  II.  S.  L.  pondo  diuirum  semisaia  li« 
brarum. 

P.  I.  R.  populns  iure  rogavit. 

P.  I.  S.  publica  impensa  sepulttiSk 

P.  K.  SEXT.  ET  PR.  KL.  pridie  ka* 
lendas  se utiles  eft  pridie  kalendarnnu 

P.  L.  publii  libertus.  PL.  plebs* 

PL/ET.  plaetoriu8« 

PLE.  plebis. 

PL.  TR.  plebis  tribunuftt 

P.  LVG.  percussa  lugdonK 

P.  M.  pontifex  maximus,  principi  mi- 
litum,  princeps  militum,  poni  man^ 
davit,  post  mortem,  plus  minus. 

P.  M.  S.  COL.  VIM.  provinciae  moe- 
siie  superioris  colonic  vimiacium. 
prffifectura  militum  superventorum 
colon.  vimiae» 

P.  N.  publii  nepoSi 

P.  N.  R.  publico  nomine  (pecunia  nos- 
tra) restituto*  (a) 

POM.  TER.  pomoeria  terminavit* 

POMP.  pompeiuSk 

PONT.  MAX.  pontifex  maximus. 

POP.  popilius,  populus,  popilia.  (tri« 
bu) 

PORT.  OST.  portus  ostiensis. 

POST,  postumus. 

POST.  LIB.  postumi  li|>ertu8. 

POT.  potestate. 

P.  P.  pontificum,  pater  patriae,  pecunia 
publica,  pubiice  posuit,  potestate  pub- 
lick,  prsefectus  praetorio,  praeses  pro- 
vinciae, praepositi  patres. 

PP.  C.  patres  conscripti. 
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In  antiquk  codkibta  et  monamenHs  olmi 


p.  p.  H.  T.  pnpsei  pr»Tinci«  hispa* 

niae  tamcotieiiftts. 
P.  P.  L.  I.  per  pnedictae  litis  indices. ' 
P.P.  P.  pnefiectvs  prsetorite  provin- 

ciae,  pater  patriae  patratvs^  ^provi- 

dentissimus)  primufe  pater  patriae. 
P.  P.  P.  M.  pietate  pleniu  posuit  me- 

renti. 
P.  P.  P.  P.  E.  S.  S,  8.  E.  V.  V.  V.  V. 

V.  V.F.  F.  F.  F.   primus  pater  pa-' 

triae  profectus  ^t,  ftccnm  sains  siil!>- 

lata  est,  venit  vidit  vieit  victor  vali- 

dns  virens  (vrbis  vestrae)  ferro  Bune 

iiamma  frigore. 
PQ.  pofttqtiam. 
P.  Q»  E.  posteris  qne  eonim. 
P.  R.  popuius  romanns,  possessori  red- 

ditum. 
PRiEF.  CLASS.  ET  OR.  MA^.  prae- 

fectus  classis  ft  Orap.  niarititnaR. 
PK^F.  COH.  prsfpcttis  cobortis. 
PR^F.  PR/ES.  praofectus  praesidii. 
PRiEF.  TVR.  prapftctus  tormse. 
PRiEF.  VIGIL.  pr»i^ctns  vigilum. 
PR^EF.  VRB.  prafectHS  vrbis. 
PR^.  VRB.  prsesidi  site  prapfeclo  ar- 

bis. 
PR.  MR.  praifectas  aerario. 
PR.  C.  pnetor  consti tutus. 
P.  R.  C.  post  romam  oonditam. 
P.  R.  £.  post  reges  exactos* 
PR.  H.  O.C.  S.  prttteitattts  hostem 

occidit  civeiD  sefvavit. 
PR.  ID.  pridie  idus,  praefectus  inri  di- 

cundo. 
PRI.  N..  pridie  fionas. 
PRINC.  IVVENT.  priflcipi  inventu- 

tis. 
PRIV.  priveraum. 
PR.K.  praetori  kandidato,  pridie  ka- 

lendanitn. 
PR.  L.  V.  P.  F.   praetor  ludos  votivos 

pablicb|»  ftcit. 
PROC.  proconsuli,  procnrator. 
PROCOS.  proconsttli. 
PROCOSI^.  proconsules. 
PRON.  pronepos. 
PROP,  propteetor. 
PRO.  Q.  P.  pro  qnaestorprpTincialis, 

(pnetorius.) 
•PHOV.  proviucia. 
PROV.DEOR.  providentiadeormn. 
PRO.  XX.  HER*  procurator  vigesi- 

mae  hereditatum. 
PR.  PER.  pnetor  peregrimu,  (perpe- 
tuus.) 
PR.  PR.  prftfectns  praetorio,  pro  pne- 
•    lore. 

PRR.  VRB.  pnetores  Trbani. 
p.  R.  S.  pnetoris  Bententia,  post  reges 
Mrvatos, 


PRS.  praeses. 

PRS.  P/  praeses  proTincia?. 

PR.  S.  P.  provinciae  syriae  paIsestioae« 

PRSS.  (>raesides. 

P.  S.  publico  sumtu,  posnit  sibi. 

P.  S.  FT  S.  posnit  sibi  et  suis. 

P.  S.  F.  pecunia  sua  fecit,  publico  sibi 
fecit.    • 

P.  S.  F.  C.  proprio  sumtn  (pnblicae  sa« 
luti)  fieri  cnravit. 

P.  S.  PI  provinciae  syriae  pala^stinae* 

P.  S.  P.  Q.  8.  posnit  sibi  posteris  qne 
suis. 

P.  S.  S.  C.  pecnnia  sua  statuendnm  cn- 
ravit. 

P.  TR.  O.Q.  percussa  treviris  officioa 
qninta. 

PVB.  pubfius,  pnblilia.  <tribu) 

P.  V.  D.  pro  voto  dedit. 

P  VP.  pupillns,  pnpinia.  (tribu) 

PVPIE.  pupieuos. 


Q. 


Q.  qiiiutus,  qnintius^  quaestor,  quadrati, 

qninquiennalitio,  quaesitum,  quando, 

qui,  quod,  quae,   quirinus,  quarlus^ 

qninquennalia,  quinarins. 
Q.  iE.  qnsstoraed'rlis. 
Q.  ALIM.    qnspstoT  alimentorum. 
QUM7.  qnemadniodnm. 
Q.  B.  V.  qui  bene  vixit. 
Q.  B  .F.  E.  miarc  (quod)  bene  fiictnm  est* 
Q.  B.  M.  V.   quae  bene  raecnm  Tixit, 
Q.  C.  M.  P.  I.  qnintas  caecilius  metel- 

Itts  pius  inperator. 
Q.  D.  quinquennalis  decurio. 
Q.  DESIGN,  quaestor  designatns. 
Q.  D.  E.  R.  F.  P.  quid  de  ea  re  fieri 

placet. 
Q.  D.  S.  S.  qui  dedemnt  supra  scripta. 
Q.  E.  R.  £.  Y.  quanta  ea  res  esse  vi« 

debitnr. . 
Q.  F.  quinti  filius,  qnod  factum* 
Q.  F.  £.  I.  S.  F.  quod  factum  est  is 

senatn  fuerit. 
Q.  FVNC.  quinqnennalitate  functus. 
Q.  K.  qnaestori  Kandidato. 
QUIN.  ITER,    quincjnennalia  iterun. 
Q.  L  H.  H.  M.  £.  qui  in  hoc  bonore 

mortnus  est. 
Q.  INF.  SC.  S.  quae  infra  scripta  sunt. 
Q.  L.  quinti  libertus,  auintus  lucins. 
O.  L.  F.  quinti  lucii  nlius. 
Q.  L.  S.  S.   quaesivit  liberam  statuam 

senatus. 
Q.M.  quomodo,  quo  magis,  (minus,) 

qnintus  marcius. 
Q.  N.  A.  N.  N.  quando  neque  ait  ne^ 

que  negat. 
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Q.  PR.  qu9e8tori  provincial!. 

Q.  PRO.  C.  qaaestor  pro-consulis. 

QQ.  quioquennaiitiusy  qaaestores,  quo* 

que. 
QQ.  CORP.  quinquennalitiis  corporis, 
QQ.  II.  quinqueunalitia  iterum. 
QQ.  III.  quinquennalitia  tertium. 
QQ.  L.  H.  S£.  quo  quoversum  latitn- 

do  huius  sepnlcri. 
QQ.  PP.  quinqueimalia  perpetuo. 
QQ.  V.  qua  qua  versum. 
Q.  R.  quaestor  reipublicae. 
Q.  R.  F.  £.  V.  quod  recte  factum  esse 

Tidetar. 
QS.  quasi. 

Q.  S.  P.  P.  S.  qui  sacris  publicis  praes- 
.   to  sunt. 

Q.  S.  8.  S.  quae  supra  scripta  sunt. 
QV.  qnartus. 
Q.  V.  A.  qui  visit  annis. 
QVADRAG.  REMISS,  quadragesimae 

remissae. 
QY/ES.  quaestor. 
QV^SS.  quaestores. 
QV^VE.  E,  C.  P.  D.  L.    quaeve  eius 

causa  paravi  do  lego. 
Q.  V.  A.  1.  qui  vixit  annum  vmun. 
Q.  V.  M.  A.  XXIX.  S.  OF.  qui  vixit 

meciun  annos  29.  sine  offensa. 
QVI.(QV1R.)  quirlna.  (tribu  sct/ic^O 
QVI  S.  P.  P.  S.   qui   sacris    publice 

praesto  sunt. 
QVIN.  ITER,  quinquennalis  iterum. 
QVINQ.  quinquennalitatis. 
QVM.  pro  cum,  quemadmodum. 
Q.VRB.  quaestor  vrUauus. 


R. 


JR.  roma,  romanus,  rei,  recta,  (i.  o.) 

roscius,  rubrius,  retro,  rudera,  regie, 

restituit. 
RA.  O.  8.  rationali  operum  sacrornm. 

(openim  domus  divinae  isice  augusti.) 
RAT.  S,  R.  rationalis  sacrarum  ratio- 

num  fixe  remunerationum. 
RAV.  A.  ravennae  signata  moneta  om- 

cina  prima. 
R.  C.  romana  civitas,  romani  cives, 
R.  D.  recte  dai*e,  regis  domus. 
R.  D.  D.  res  dono  data. 
RKCEPT.  receptis,  (signis)  rcceptus. 
RED.   reditus,  redux,  redacta,  regis 

domus. 
REFEC.  refectus,  womfii. 
REG.  regione,  regis,  regni. 
REG.  F.  regis  filins. 
REI  MIL.  rei  militaris. 
REIP.T^F.TIB.  reipublicae  tiferna- 

tinm  tiburtiuonun. 


R£MPVBIi.N.  rempul)licam  nostra* 
RES.  resius,  cognomen, 
REST,  restitutor, '  restituit,  restitutas. 
REST.  A.  CAMB.  M,  P.  XI.    restite- 

rufit  a  cambideno  millia    passuum 

XI. 
REST.  NVM.  restituta  numantia,  (na« 

midio,  restitute  numnio,  (uumine.) 
RET.  P.  XX.  retro  pedes  XX. 
R.  (REG.)F.  regis  filius. 
RG.  RAV.  regia  ravenna. 
R.  G.  C  reigerendac  causa* 
R.  I.  M.  D.  R.    regum  invicto  magno 

domino  restituit. 
R.  L.  P.  rec^  legi  possit. 
R.  M.  rei  niilitaris. 
R.  N.  LON.  P.  X.  retro  non  longe  pe» 

desX. 
ROC.  I.  L.  C.  literal  incersa  pro  C.  L. 

I.  COK.  colonia  laus  iulia  corinUms. 
ROM.  ET  AVG.  romae  et  augusto. 
ROM.  RED.  romae  reduces. 
R.  P.  S.  romae  pecunia  signata. 
R.  P.  res  publica,  retro  pedes,  respon^ 

dit. 
RP.  C.  reipublicae  causa  (constituen- 

dae.) 
RP.  C.  C.   reipublicae   const! tuendae 

causa. 
RP.  H.  V.  reipublicae  huius  vigilantis- 

simae  (vrbis.) 
RP.  IN.  AMP.  ATQ.  TRAN.  S.  E, 

respublica  in  ampliore  atqjiie  tran- 

quilliore  statu  c^t. 
RPM.  responsum.  *' 

R.  l^RI.  res  privata. 
RP.  S.  D.  D.  reipublicae saguutinorum 

decreto  decurionum. 
R.  R.  roderibus  reiectis,   regnum  ro* 

mannro,  mrum. 
R.  R.  PROX.  CIPP.  TER.   regnum 

romanuni  proxinto  cippo  termiuavit. 
R.  REG.  rurum  regiensium. 
R.  R.R.  rurum  romanorum. 
R:  R  R.  F.  F.  F,  regnum  romae  ruet 

ferro  fame  flamma. 
R.  S.  romae  signata.  (sdU  moneta) 
R,  V.  re  vxoria,  ravenna  vrbs, 
R.  VER.  respublica  veronensis,  resti* 

tutor. 
RVF.  rniius,  rufus,  ru6nu8. 
R.  V.  POMOER.  T.    romanae  vrbis 

pomoeria  termiuavit. 
RVR.  rura,  rarsus. 


S. 


S.  sextus,  (prtBUomen)  saeantini,  sin- 
gulii»tipendia,  servus,  (a;  sextus,  (6) 
scpulcnuu,  sine,  socius,  senatus^  sa- 
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cerdos,  sacnim,  Aacellam,  sibi,  soli, 

sanctus,  signatunii  sinister,  semissiSy 

(notXLf)  sals. 
SA,  sains. 
"  SAB.  sabina,  sabatina.  (tribn  scU,) 
^C.  sacerdos. 
SACERD.COOPT.IN  OMN.CONL. 

S VPRA.  NVM.  sacerdos  cooptatns 

in  omnia  conlustra  soprk  numenim, 
SAC.  FAC.  sacris  faciandis. 
S.  A.  D.  sub  ascia  dedicarunt, 
SAG.  sagnntDS,  saguntini. 
SAL.  salonins,  salutem, 
SALL.  salliutia. 
SA.  P.  sacerdos  perpetua. 
SA.  R.  sacerdos  roms. 
SARM*  sarmaticus. 
8p  C.  senatus  consnltnm,  (o)  suis  (sibi) 
•    cnravit,  snam  causani. 
S.  C.  D.  senatus  consnlto  decrevit. 
8.  C.  D.  S.  sibi  curavit  de  sna. 
S.  C.  F.  C.  senatus  consnlto  faciendum 

cnravit.  (cnravenint.) 
^.  C.  F*  £.  senatns  consultum  factum 

est. 
SCI  P.  ASIA,  scipio  asiaticus. 
S.  CONST,  signatum  constantinopoli. 
8CR.  scrlbonius. 
SCRI.  SVL.  P.  scriba  sulmoneosis  po« 

?uli. 
>,  sententiam  dii(it 
S.  D.  I.  V.  (C.)  K.  I.  sinistra  decuma- 

nnm  primus  vltra  (citra)  kardinem 

primnm.  (in  dins,  agr,) 
S.  D.  S.  soli  deo  sacrum. 
SEC.  seculum,  securitati, 
SEC.  ORB.  securitas  orbis.       ^ 
SED.  S.  C.  seditionis  sedandae  causa. 
SEN.  senatus,  senior. 
SEP.  COL.  LAVD.  METR.  septima 

colonia  laudicea  metropolis. 
SEPT.  Septimus,  (a)  septimius. 
SER.  servins,  servilius,  sergius,  8er« 

▼us. 
SER.  COL.  serrii  coUiberta* . 
SERT.  sertorins. 
S.  £.  T.  L.  sit  ei  terra  levis* 
S.  £T  S.  sibi  et  suis. 
SEV.  sevemssevir. 
SEV.  AUG.  seviro  augustali. 
3EV.  AtfG.  ARM,  PART,  scvems 

augustus  armenicuS  parthicus* 
SEX.  sextus. 

8EXT.  sextilis.  (mensis.)  > 
S,  Vf  sacris  faciundis. 
S.  F.  S.  sine  frauds  sua* 
SIC.  V.  sic  voluit.  (sicnti.) 
SIC.  XX,  SIC  XXX.  sicu^yicennalia 

sic  tricennalia. 
SING.  RECEP.  signis  receptil. 
8. 1,M.  soli  inyicto  mitbnB. 


SIGN,  X.  IT.  singulis  denarios  binos. 

SIRM.  sirmium. 

SISC.  V.  siscia  vrbs. 

SISC.  p.  siscias  percussa. 

SISC.  P.  Z.  siscise  percussa  (officina) 

septima. 
8.  L.  sua  lande,  sententia  libens,  solvit 

libens,    sacrorum  ludoram,  senatas 

legitimus. 
S.  L;  M.  solvit  libens  merito. 
S.  M.  signata  moneta.       > 
S.  M.  A.  L.  S.  sacrum  memori  animo 

Inbens  solvit. 
S.  M.  ANT.  E.  signata  moneta  antio* 

chiae  (officina)  quinta. 
S.  M.  D.  sacrum  matri  denm. 
S.  M.  HER.  signata  moneta  heracleap. 
S.  M.  K.  B.  sacra    (signata)    moneta 

karthaginensis  sccunda. 
8.  M.  N.  T.  sacra  moneta  nicomedias 

(officina)  tertia. 
S.  M.  R.  P.  sacra  moneta  romae  per- 
cussa. 
8.  M.  SIS.  E.    sacra  (signata)  moneta 

sisciae  (officina)  quinta. 
8.  M.  T.  S.  E.  sacra  moneta  treviris  sig* 

nata  (officina)  quinta, 
SN.  senatns. 

S.  N.  L.  sociis  nominis  latini. 
'  8.  N.  S.  Q.   si  negat  sacramento  qaa»* 

rito. 
8.  O.  sine  occasione. 

5.  OF.  sine  offensa. 

8.  P.  sporius.  (pritnomen)  sacerdos 
perpetuus,  suapecunia,  sacripalatii, 
sacra  pnblica. 

8.  P.H3.  Signata  pecunia  camalodnni, 

6.  P.  D.  sua  pecunia  dedioavit,  8ala« 
tem  plurimam  dicit. 

SPEC.  LEG.  speculator  legionis. 

8.  P.  F.  sua  pecunia  feoit,  spurii  filia5« 

SPOR.  sportulae. 

8.  P.  P.  sua  pecunia  posuit. 

S.  P.  P.  C,  sua  pecunia  poaendom  ca« 

ravit. 
8.  P.  P.  S.  sacris  publiois  prassto  sunt. 
8,  P.  Q.  L.  senatus  populus  que  lanuvi* 

anus. 
8.  P.  Q*  R.  senatus  populus  que  ro« 

manus. 
S.  P.  Q,  R.  P.  T.  senatus  populus  que 

romanus  praecipiet  tibi. 
S.  P.  Q.  S,  C.  P.  8.    sibi  posteris  que 

snis  curavit  peennia  sua. 
8.  P.  Q.  8.  P.  C.  sibi  posteris  que  suia 

poni  curavit. 
8.  P.  V.  T.  8,   sua  pecmiia  ▼sni  titulo 

suo. 
8.  Q.  C.  F.  senatns  que  consultum  fe- 
cit. 
S,  Q,IL  £*  Q,  R«  L  N,  8.  £,  H. L.  N, 
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R*  £•  si  quid  rogatmn  est  quod  ro- 
gari  iu8  non  sit  eias  hac  lege  nihihim 
rogatoin  est.  (ekatsnla  tommums  le- 
gUM  ronumarwm.) 

8.  Q.  S.  S.  E.  Q.  N.  L  S.  R.  £.  H.  L. 
N.  R.  si  qnid  sacro  sancti  est  quod 
non  iure  sit  rogatnm  ejus  hac  lege 

•  nihil  rogatam.  (itidem  L»L,  rom^clau" 

'S,  R.  sacrarom  remnneratioDim. 
S.  S.  senatas  sententia,  supra  scriptnm, 
.    sanctissimus  senatus,    sacri  scrinii, 

sanctissimus,  sacro  s^ctum. 
S.  S.  C.  secandnm  snamcausamy  sedl- 
tionis  sedandae  causa. 

5.  S.  £•  sive  sepnlcrum  est. 

6.  SOL.  sacerdos  solis. 

S.  S.  M.  satis  secundum  mancipium. 

8.  S.  P.  suo  sumtu  posuit. 
'8.  S.  S.BoU  sanctissimo sacrum,  stivano 
sancto  sacrum,supra  scrip  taesummsy 

,   supra  scripta  sunt. 

•8.  S.  T.  N.  supra  scripti  titi  nomine. 

ST.  stipendimn,  studium,  stadium,  sig* 
nata  treviris,  sine  testibus. 

STA.  stadia. 

-8.  T.  A.  sine  tutoris  unctoritate. 

8TABIL.  stabilita  (terra.) 

STD.  stadium. 

STEFAN.  Iri<fai9s 

STIP.  stipendio. 

STLITIBUS  pro  litibns. 

ST,  MIS.  stipendio  missus. 

ST.  P.  studium  ponit. 

STPN.  stipulationem. 

S.  T.  T.  L.  sit  tibi  terra  levis. 

6VBM1N.  subministrata  (alimenta.) 

S.  V£.  C.  senatus  ve  consulto. 

SVF.  suffes.  (i.  q,  consul) 

SVF.  £.  soffectus  est. 

SVF.  P.  D.  snifimenta  populo  data. 

SVLP.  sulpitia.  (colonia) 

S.  V.  L.  Q.  sibi  vxori  liberis  que. 

S.  V.  P.-  sibi  vivens  posuit. 

S.  V.  P.  HAEC  F.  sponsu  vtrius  que 
partis  hsec  facta. 

6 vRVM.  snorum. 

SVSC.  Buscepta  (vota.) 

8.  Vi  T.  L.  H.  F.  C.  sit  vobis  terra  le- 
vis  heredes  faciendum  curarunt. 

8YLL.  syUa. 


T. 


T.  titus,  turma,  testamento,  tutela,  ti- 

tulns,   tribunns,   tunc,  tarraconcns. 

terminavit,  tutor,  tyrannus,  togato, 

tonanti. 
T*  A.  tatius,  taumm  album,  titus  anol- 

110,  tutoris  attctoritate.  ^ 


TAB.  tabularius,  tabnlas. 

TAB.  P.  C.  tabularius  provinciae  cite* 
rioris. 

TABVL.  X}C.  tabularius  vigeshnae. 

TAR.  tarquinius. 

T.  AVG.  tutelae  angustae. 

T.  B.  tempus  bonum.  (bonomm) 

T.  C.  tunc,  testamenti  causa,  testa* 
mento  cavetur. 

TEMP,  temporuro. 

TER.  terentma,  (tribu)  terminavit,  te- 
reutius,  tertium. 

TER.  DD.  terminum  dedicavit. 

TERR,  terracina. 

TES.  A.  tessalonicae  (obsign.  mon.  of- 
fic.)prima. 

TES.  OB.  tessalonicae  obsignata. 

T.  F.  testamento  fecit,  till  filiiis,  titus 
flavins,  titulum  fecit. 

T.  F.  I.  testamento  (titulum)  fieri 
iusHit. 

T.  F.  I.  H.  F.  C.  testamento  (titulum) 
fieri  iussit  heredes  fideliter  curarunt^ 
testamento  fieri  iussit  heredes  facien- 
dum curarunt. 

THE.  OB.  thessalonicae  obsignata. 

THERM.  thermaB. 

THEVP.  r.  ecovffoXft  r,  tfaeopoli  offi« 

cina6. 
THR.  thrax. 
TI.  tiberius,  tiburtinomm. 
TIB.  D.  F.  M.  tibi  dolci  filio  meo. 
TIF.  TIB.  tifernatinm  tibnrtinorum. 
TI.  F.  TI.  L.  N.  tiberii  filius  tiberU 

liberti  nepos. 
T.  IT.  tyrannus  italiae. 
T.  L.  titus  livius,  titi  libertns. 
T.LEG.  IIL  ITAL.  tribunus  legionis 

III.  italicae. 
TMP.  tempore. 
TM.  DD.  terminum  dedicavit,  thermae 

dedicatae. 
T.  N.  titi  nepos. 
TOL.  toletanus. 
TON.  tonanti,  tonsor. 
TOS.'  tonsor. 
T.  P.  titulum  posuit. 
T.  B.  (TPB.)  tempus  bonum. 
T.  P.  1.  testamento  poni  iussit. 
TR.  tribunus,  traiectus,  translatus,'tia« 

ianus,  tribus. 
TR.  A.  treviris  (obsign.  jpon.  offic«) 

prima. 
TR.  AER.  tribunus  aerarii. 
TRAD.  traducU.  (iiilia) 
TR.  AM.  trans  amnem. 
TRAN.  tranquillus. 
TRANS.  PAD.  trans  padum,  (padana) 
TREBANI.  trebanius. 
TR.  CEL.  tribunus  celerum. 
TKEBVL.  Uebulae,  (trebulani) 
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TREB.  treboniann«« 

T»  B.»K,S,  P.  R.  terra  re^estfi  ex  sqa 
pecnnia  restituemnt. 

TK.F.  traiaoafortiA.  Qe&o) 

TRIB.  SVCC.  tribu  succusaoa, 

TRIVMF.  triumfator. 

TR.  I.E6.  !!•  tribunus  le^onU  secun- 
das. 

TR.  MIL.  tribnnus  militum. 

TRO.  tromentina  (tribu)  trocas  (co- 
lon.) 

TR.  OBS.  treviris  obsignatum. 

TR.  PL.  D£S.  tribunus  plebii  desig- 
natns. 

TR.  POT.  tribunitia  potestaa. 

TR.  S.  treviris  signatum. 

TR.  V,  CAP.  triuniviri  capitales. 

TR.  V.  MON.  triumviri  monetales. 

TR.  VN.  PPP.  trium  publioruin. 

T.  6C.  EX  VII.  EIVS  B.  M.  PP.  tea- 
tamento  scripti  ex  septeni  eius  bono- 
runi  monumentum  posuere. 

T.  S.  F.  I.  testamento  suo  fieri  iossit. 

T.  S.£.  treviris  sigoata  (officina)qttiBta. 

T,  V.  titulo  vsus. 

TVL.  tuiUns. 

TVR.  turma,  tnriosa.  (mnnic*) 

TVT.  tutor,  tuteU, 


V. 


V.  Valerius,  volusius,  veteranus,  vrbs, 
.  vsus,  quinque,  votum,  vir,  vivens, 

Tivus,  vopis^us,  quintOy  vixit,  virtus, 

victoria,  vietrix,  votivus. 
V.  A.  veterano  adsignatum. 
V.AED.  viroaedilitio. 
V.  AET.  virtus  aeterna. 
V.  A.  F.  (P.)  vivus  aram  fecit,  (po- 

snit«) 
V.  A.  I.  D.  vivus  aram  iussus  dedit. 
v.  A.  L.  vixit  annos  quinquaginta. 
VAL.  BYZAC.  valeriae  byzacenae, 
VALER.  Valerius. 
V.  ANN.  XX.  ni.  VL  D.  V.  H.  III^ 

vixit  annos  XX.  menses  VI,  diesV. 

boras  III. 
VAT.  vates. 
V.  B.  viro  bono. 
V.  B  A.  viri  boni  arbitratu. 
V.  B.  F.  vir  bonae  fidei. 
V.  C.  vir  d^onsularis,  (clarissimus,)  vr- 

bis  conditor,  vrbs  condita. 
V.  C.  P.  T.   vir  consularis    provincial 

tarraconensis, 
V.  C.  R.  IM.  OR.  vice  caBsaris  rector 

imperii  orientis, 
V.  D.  vivus  dedit. 
V.  DICT.  vir  dicfatorius. 
VDL.  videlicet. 


V.  D.  I.  M.  VI,  vixit  diem  I. '  meisci 
VI. 

V.  £.  veteranus,  vir  egregius,  (excel- 
lens,)  velamen,  verum  etiam. 

VE. AVG» PM,  y^lawen  augnstiper- 
petuum* 

■V.  £.  D.  vir  egregios  decurie. 

V.  E.  D.  F.  vir  egregius  decimi  fiiios* 

VEL.  velina.  (tribu) 

VESp.  vespasianiifi. 

VET.  AVG.  veteranus  augnsU* 

VETER.  veteranus. 

VET.  vetnria,  (tr.)  veteranus.  Cii»« 
men) 

VET.  LEG.  veteranus  legionis. 

V.  F.  viro  fidelissimo,  vivus  fecit,  verba 
fecit,  vsus  fucrit,  valerii  filius,  vsus 
fructtts,  viro  tbrti,  vale  feliciter,  vie- 
trix fidelis.  (legio) 

V.  F.  C.  victoriae  felicitatis  cae$aris,  vi- 
am  faciundam  curavit. 

V.  FR.  usus  fructus. 

V.  F.  S.  ET  S.  vivus  fecit  sibi  et  soil* 

V.  F.  8.  C.  vivus  fieri  sibi  curavit. 

V.  I.  vir  instns. 

VIB.  vibius. 

V.  I.  C.  victor,  vniversi  ita  censnemnt. 

VICE  S.  I.  C.  vice  sacra  index  cogniti- 
onura. 

VIC.  GERM.  Victoria  germanica. 

VIC.  PAR.  victoria  parthica. 

VIC.  P.  vicus  pacis. 

VIC.  SAND,  vicus  sandalionis. 

VICTOR. ACC. CD.  K.  RE.  vict*. 
ria  accepta  comite  domino  nostip 
rege. 

VII I .  notat  in  sentaim  illos  octo  0M8€S  mf- 
lere, 

VIII.  VIR.  octumvir. 

VII.  VIR.  septemvir. 

V.  1.  N.  K.  vietrix  iulla  nova  karthii- 

go. 

VI.  R.  sextus  romap. 

VIR.  DIANi£.  virgini  dianse. 

VIRT.  virtue.       . 

VIR.  VES.  virgines  vestales. 

VI.  VIR.  EPVL.  sevir  tel  sextuniw 

epulonum. 
V.  K.  I.  vltra  kardinem  primum. 
VL.  vlpius.prtfaomfji. 
V.  L.  S.  votum  libens  solvit, 
V.  M ,  volens  merito. 
V.  M.  M.  votum  meritap  minervae, 
V.  M.  S.  voto  meiito  suscepto,  votum 

merito  solvit. 
V.  NON.  qtiinto  nonas  (nonarum.)    - 
VOLER.  volerus  (pranomeM) 
VOL.  F.  volnsiifilius, 
VOLT,  voltiuia.  (tribu  scilicitj 
V.  OP.  vir  optimus. 
VOT.  votinia.  (tiibu) 
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VOT.  E.  voti  ergo. 

VOT.P.SVSC.  PRO.  SAL.  ET  RED. 

vota  publica  suscepta  pro  salute  et 

reditu. 
VOT.  X.  MVLT.  XX.  votisdecenna- 

libus  multiplicatis  vicennalibus. 
V.  P.  vtriusquepaunoiiiae,  vir  patrieins, 

vir  perfectissiinus,  vrbis  prs'.fectus^ 

vir jprudens,  vivus  posuit. 
v.  POS.  vivus  posuit. 
V.  P.  P.  P.  H.  vir  perfectissimns  prse* 

fectus  provincial  faispanias. 
V.  P.  R.  veteri  possessor!  rcdditnm. 
V.  PRiE.  vrbis  praefectns,  vir  prs&to- 

.riU9« 
V.  P.  RED.  CHL^,  S.  votum  pro  re- 

ditu  caesaris  solvit. 
"V.  QV^S.  vir  qusestorius. 
V.  R.  vrbg  romaua,  vti  rogas. 
VR^viro. 

TRB.  Q.  vrbanns  qna>stor« 
VRBISAL.  vrbisalia. 
VRB.  VIC.  vrbs  victrix. 
VR.  C.  vrbe  condita. 
V.  S.  votum  solvit,  voto  suscepto,  vi- 

vens  statuit. 
V.  S.  A.  L.  P.  voto  snscepto  animo  li- 

berts  posuit. 
V.  a.  C.  voto  snseepto  ouravit,  votum 

solvi  curavit,  voti  sui  compos. 
V.  S.  DON.  DEDIT.  voto  snscepto 

dobnm  dedit. 
V.  S.  F.  vniversi  sic  fecemnt,  voto  sus- 

cepto  fecit. 
V.  S.  I.  vice  sacra  iudicant. 
V.  S.  I.  F.  voto  suscepto  iussit  fieri. 
V.  S.  L.  M.  votum  solvit  libens  meri- 

to,vivens  sibi  locum  monnmentiy  vo- 
to suscepto  libens  merito. 
V.'^S.  L.  S.  vivens  sibi  locum  statuit. 
V.  S.  P.  viveos  sibi  posuit. . 
V.  S.  P.  L*.  L.  M.  voto  suscepto  posuit 

libens  hibentissinie  merito. 
V.  S.  S.  L.  M.  votum  susceptum  solvit 

libens  merito. 
V.  S.  P.  (S.)  L.  S.  D.  EXPRIM.    vo- 
tum susceptum  posuit  (solvit)  liben# 
sacerdos  aeae  ex  primis. 
V.  S.  PR.  S*  IMP.  votum  solvit  pro 


salute  imperatoris. 
VT.  vtilis. 

V.  T.  F.  I.  VSU9  titulo  fieri  iussit. 
VTILIS.  quintUis. 
V.  TRIVMPH.  vir  trinmphalis^ 
V.  T.  S.  vsus  titulo  suo. 
V,  V*  votnm  vovitj  vt  voverat,  valent 

victrix,  (legio)  virgini  vestali,  vrbs 

victrix. 
VV.  CC.  vlris  clarissimis. 
V.  V.  F.  virtus  vivens  fecit 
VV.  FF.  viventes  fecernut 
V.  V.  E.  vobis  visum  erit. 
V,  VL.  COR.  victori  vltori  comsca* 

tori.  ' 

V.  V.  MAX.  virgini  vestali  maximae. 
V.  VRB.  vir  vrbanus. 
VV.  SS.  F.  vivis  snpra  scriptum  fecit. 
VX.w/  VNX.re/  VCS.  vxor. 
VXO.  D.  vxprem  ducit* 


X. 


X.  decimns,  (pranomen)  decimus,  (nx^ 

fiiems)  decennaliSy  denarius. 
XBER.  december. 
X.  ER.  decimae  erogator. 
X.  F.  denarium  taciendum. 
X.  P.  decern  pondera. 
X.  VIR.  decemvir. 
XVI.  in  nummis  denoitU,  denarium  sedt* 

dm  ataUnu  permvttUum  tunc  fniaHe, 
X.  VIRI.LIT.  IVD. decemviri  litibof 

iudicandis. 
XV.  VIR.  SAC.  FAC.    ijuindecimvir 

sacris  iaciendis. 
XX.  vigesimae,  (Iiereditatam)   v4ceti« 

nalia. 
X.  XL.  denarios  40.  in  num,  aurm  dff> 

notat, 
XXX.  triccnualia. 


Y. 


Y.  pro  CON  ponitur. 
YSTAN.  constantiuus. 


*• 
*• 
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PALMOGBAPHIE. 

Memoire  sur  Us  manuscrits  ePHerctdanuni  i 

par  M.    MORGENsf  ERN. 


JMi  MoRGENSTERN,  professcur  a  FUniversite  de  Dorpat,  a 
adresse  a  la  Societe  royale  des  sciences  de  Goettingue  un  Me- 
moire sur  les  Manuscrits  d'Herculanum,  qui  est  tire  de  la  savante 
relation  qu'il  doit  publier  de  son  voyage  en  Italie.  Ce  Memoire 
contientdes  details  curieux  et  peu  connus  que  nos  lecteurs  n*ap- 
preridront  pas  sans  int^ret.  .  - 

**  Les  rouleaux  de  papyrus,  dit  M*  Morgenstern,  que  Ton  a  d6cou<- 
verts  le  3  Novembre  1753,  scut  places  dans  desarmoircs  vitrees  et  dans 
le  m6mc  salon  oil  Ton  est  occupe  ales  derouler.  '  Chacun  des  rayons 
sur  lesquels  ils  sont  ranges  porte  un  numero  en  bronze.  Ces  rouleaux* 
h,  demi-br(il6s,  ressemblent  k  des  carrottes  de  tabac.  Je  vis  un  homine 
qui  proc6doit  h  leur  d^roulement,  11  etoit  assis  devant  Ting^nieuse 
machine  invent^e  par  le  P^re  Antonio  Piaggio,  et  dont  Winckelmann  a 
donn61a  description.  On  la  trouve  aussi  decritc  exactement,  et  reprS* 
sent^e  dans^  le  Voyage  de  Bartel.  Lorsqu'on  approche  de  ces  antiques 
manuscrits,  on  i-etient  presque  sans  le  vouloir  son  haleine,  de  peur  d'en 
faire  disparoitre  quelques  parcelles.  Je  m'aper^us  combien  la  ina« 
nipulation  qu'exige  leur  deroulemcnt  avoit  d'inconv6niens  et  de  difficul- 
t^s.* 

"  A  mesure  que  le  rouleau  se  developpe,  un  dessinateur  en  retrace 
fidMement  chaque  ligne ;  un  savant  corrige  ce  travai),  et  letraduit  suf 
le  champ  en  latin,  et  on  grave  sur  cuivretout  ce  qu'onapu  lire.  Lorsque 
je  visitai  T^tablissement,  .  on  etoit  occup^  h.  figurer  de  nouveaux 
fragmens  de  Philod^me:  c*est  le  cel^bre  philologue  Carlo  Rossini, 
^v6que  de  Pouzollcs,  qui  est  charge  de  les  expliquer,  de  les  commenter 
et  de  les  publier.  Voici  les  mots  qu'on  cherchoit  aussi  h,  dechiffrer ; 
JJoXvar^drov  irs§)  dxSyou  ira^af^ovr^o'sws  d  iiiriy^a^oyori'n'^osrMsdkjiyws 

*'  Uancien  gouvernement  a  fait  beaucoup,  mais  trop  peu  encore, 
pour  la  recherche  des  Manuscrits  d'Herculanum,  ct  M.  Heiuse  aeu  rai- 
son  de  diro  qu'il  est  malhcureux  que  cette  decouverte  n'ait  pas  ete  faite 
du  temps  des  Robert,  des  Cosme  ou  des  Laurent  de  Medici s.  Quelles 
recompenses,  en  effet,  ces  illustres  protecteurs .  des  lettres  n'auroient-ils 
pas  d6cernees  h.  un  Polizione,  k  un  Ficine,  k  un  Lascarisse,  pour  de  si 
glorieux  travaux,  et  quelles  jouissances  n'auroient  pas  6prouv6es  ces  sa* 
vans  hell^nistes  en  y  coop^rant ! 

**  On  m'assura  que  Ic  meme  salon  renfermoit  pr^s  de  dix-sept  cents 


*  Ces  difficnlt^s  sont  bieti  expliqn^es  dans  la  Correspondance  de  MM*  Heinse^ 
Gleim  et  Jean  de  Miiller.  T.  II.  p.  468. 
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manuscrits,  et  que  trois  cents  environ  etoient  deja  deroules.  Cette  der^ 
ui^re  assertion  est  difficile  h.  croire,  k  moins  qu'oii  no  veuille  compren- 
dre  dans  le  nombre  des  Manuscrits  deroul6s  ccux  sut  lesqucls  on  a  fait 
quelques  essais.  La  plupart  de  ces  ouvragcs  sont  sans  noras  d  auteurs. 
Les  seuls  ecrivains  qu'ils  ayent  fait  connoitre  jusqu*  a  present  sont  De* 
m^trius.  Epicure,  Philod^me  et  Polystrate,  un  des  disciples  d'Epicure, 
que  Diog^ne  de  Laerce*  fait  succ^der  imm6diatement  h.  Hermachos  ou 
plut6t  Hermarchos.  C'est  le  m^me  que  Valere  Maxime  *  associc  avcc 
)'6picu]^en  Hippokleides ;  et  il  les  cite  commie  deux  modules  d'amitfe, 
«galement  semblables  par  leurs  mceurs,  ieurs  goiits,  et  m^me  par  T^po-^ 
quede  leur  naissance  et  de  leur  inort. 

"  Outre  le  quatrifeme  Livre  de  Philod^me  sur  la  Musique,  qui  est 
connuy  on  voit  encore  les  deux  premiers  Livres  de  son  ouvrage  sur  la 
Rb^torique,  sous  ce  titre:  ^^Xo^i^jxou  ifsfi  fyitogtyv^s  A.  B.  et  un  autre 
dum^me  a,utc\iT:  ite§)>La,Klu}v  Kolrwv  dvriKSiiLkvwv  dgsruJv,  Je  n'eutendis 
pas  faire  mention  du  nom  de  Kplotis.  On  a  mis  de  c6t6  Touvrage  con- 
nu  sous  le  nom  de  ^avia^,  que  Piaggio  avoit  commence  k  derouler  en 
1762,  etqui,  d'apr^s  Topinion  de  I'abb^  Galiani,  traite  dela  Botanique, 
11  est  k  croire  qu'il  a  disparu.  II  seroit  k  desirer  qu'on  p{it  sa- 
voir  ce  que  contenoicnt  les  dix  rouleaux  don,t  on  fit  present  au  prince 
de  Galles. 

"  Les  savans  peuvent  se  feliciter  des  soins  que  Ton  prend  pour  hdter 
les  r^sultats  de  tons  ces  travaux.  J'eus  Tavantage  de  voir,  dans  la  der- 
ni^re  visite  que  je  fis  k  Fetablissement,  le  cel^bre  directeur  de  la  biblio- 
th^ue^  Juan  Andres,  quiestoriginairede  Valence,  et  r6v^ue  de  Pou- 
zolles  dont  j'ai  parl6  plus  haut.  lis  m'apprircBt  que  le  second  volume 
du  texte  des  oeuvres  d'Epicure,  qui  contient  sa  Physique,  ^toit  imprime, 
et  qu'il  n'y  manquoit  plus  que  la  preface.  On  me  fit  esp^rcr  qu'il  seroit 
mis  en  venteavant  I'impression  du  Comraentaire.  M.  Juan  Andres  me 
fit  voir  aussi  chez  lui  le  texte  d'un  po^me  latin,  le  seul  que  Ton  ait  de- 
i:ouvertjusqu'kpr6sent.  II  est  imprime  sur  quatre  feuilles  grand-in- 
folio  oblong,  avec  cette  indication  :  Gio.  Batt.  Malesci  dia.  Bart,  oratii 
inc.  Le  Maliuscrit  est  figuri  sur  deux  colonnesy  dont  chacune  est  de 
8  ou  9  lignes.  Les  lettres  onciales  latines  sont  tr^-bicn  form6es  et 
moins  angulaires  qu'clles  ne  le  sont  ordinairemcnt  dans  les  inscriptions. 
Les  mots  sont  s6par6s  par  dc  simples  points.  Ce  fragment  sera  tr^im- 
portont  pour  la  Pala^ographie  l^tine,  puisque  les  manuscrits  qui  nous 
restent  en  cette  langue  sont  bien  posterieurs  k  V  6poque  de  la  mine  d' 
Herculanum.  II  sera  facile,  k  la  vue  de  ces  Manuscrits,  d'observer  la 
difference  de  T^criture  cursive  et  de  cclle  qui  ^toit  employee  dans  les  in* 
fcriptions  monumentales.  Uimpression  imite  parfaitement  Toriginal, 
et  les  hachures  indiquent  exactement  Tetendue  et  la  formo  des  lacunes. 
Les  passages  encore  existans,  mais^  qui  n'ont  pu  &tre  dechiffr6s,  soiit 
marqu6s  au  pointing,  Ces  vers  sont  raalheureusement  si  mutiles  qu'il 
n'est  gu^res  possible  d'cn  saisir.  clairemeut  le  sens.  Le  po^me  est 
en  vers  hcxam^trcs,  et  traite  de  la  guerre  d'Alexandrie.  11  y  a 
evidemment  une  description  de  la  mort  de  la  reine  Cleopdtre.  Sur  ces 
quatre  feuilles,  dont  M.  Andres  vouiut  bien  me  faire  present,  il  y  a  en 


«■ 
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tout  soixai^te-un  vers  disposes  sur  buit  colonnes,  mais  lapluparttron- 
qu6s.  Je  pense  au  reste  qi|e  ces  feuilles  ne  soutpas  les  seules>  et  j'ai  en- 
teiidu  parler  d'un  plus  grand  nombre  de  vers.  Au  second  vers  de  la 
premiere  colonne,  on  lit  le  nom  de  CESAR.  Au  troisi^rae  de  la  se* 
conde  colonne,  PELVSIA  etCi£SAR.  Le  biiiti^me  vers  de  la  m^me 
colonne  porte  ces  mots :  VINDICAT.  .  •  .  ,  MVLAM.  ROMAM. 
COTE.  .  .  .  NDEM.  Une  main  ^trangfere,  qui  est  peut-fetre  celle 
de  M.  Andres  lui-m6mc,  a  ^crit  en  marge  dc  qe  vers,  sur  mon  exem* 
plaire,  ce  passage  de  TEneide : 

Tecta  videna  qua  nunc  Romana  potentia  Qifh  v 

Col.  in,  1,  on  lit: 
AL.XANDRO    v«  3.    A.TIACOS    (Actiacos). 

Col.  IV,   v.  2, 
PRAEBERETQVE.     SVAE.    S?ECTACVLA, 

TRISTIA.    MORTIS 
QVALIS.    AD.    INS.TANTIS.    ACIES.  CVN 

ILLA.  PA..NTVP 
SIGNA.     TVBAE.     CLASSESQVE.     SIMVI4 

TERRESTR....  ARMIS 
EST,    FACIES.    EA.    VISA.     UOCl.     CV^t 

SAEVA.    COIRENT 
TNSTRVMENTA.    NECI8.    .    ;    .  TO,  CON 
.  GESTA.    PARATV 

VND.    QVE.    SIC.    ILLVC MP,  .  ,  . 

DEFORME.  CO...VM 
OMNE.     VAGABATVR.      I,ETI.      GENVS: 
OMNE.    TIMORIS 
Col,  V,  V.  2.  ,   .      . 

..VT.    PEN NT IS.  CER\^cr 

BVS.  ASPIDE.  MOLLEM 

.ABITV.*.    .N, .  SOMNVM.  TRAHITVRQVE 

LIBIDINE.    MOR...  .,     . 

PEAc!  .  *.  .  rtATV.  BR.  vis,  itVNC.  StNE 

MORSIBVS.  AN.... 
V.  «^«        '         » 
IN.    lAM.     EPTANIMAM.     PRESSIS.     £F 
FVNDERE.  VENIS 
V,  8. 
.  .  .  MERSISQVE... »  .    *  O.  CLAVSERVNT 
aVTTVRA,  FAVCES 

..As.    INTP.    STRAGES.    ^OLIO.  DESCEN 

BIT.    INTER 
Col.  VII,  V.  3. 
IIPEC.    REGINA.    .GERIT.    PROCVL.TIA. 

....A.  VIDEBAT 
V.  4.'  .     . 

ATROPOS.    IN.  RID.  1^ R.  DIVEft 

^         9A.     .     ,     • 
V.  54 
CONSIUA.  INTE,    ITV.    QVAM.    AM..., 
AMAN . . RENT 

«  vm.  99. 
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V.  6.  • 

TER.  FVERAT.  REVOCATA EH 

CVM.  PA ATVS 

V.7. 
ET.    PATRIAE.    .  .  .  OMI.    ANTE.    SVAE 
CYM .    MIi;....  CAESAR 

V  8 

EEN  *  /aLiXAN.    I.  C-    ,  .  .  en.  .  .  ad 
M.  . .  EN  .  .  VENIS 

V  9* 

SXONAQVE.      CONSTITVIT.       OMN .  .  . 
RROR.  IN.ARTVM 

Col.  Vin.  VRBEIVl 

OPSIDIONE.    TAMfiN.    N.   C.    CORPORA 

MOENIBVS.    A  ....  NT 
CASTRAQVE.  PRO.    MVRIS.   ATQVE.  AR- 

MA.    PEDESTRIA.    PONVNT 
HOS.     INTER.    COETVS.     AL.     SQE.    AD 

BELLA.    PARATV8 
VTRAQVE.     SOLLENNIS.     ITERVIJ.    RE- 

VOCAVERAT.    ORBES 

CONSILIIS.   NOX.   APTA.    DVCVM.    LVX 

APTIOR.    ARMI^ 

<^  II  s'agit  4videininejit  de  la  guerie  Alexandiine ;  ces  yen  ont  Tap- 
port  au  temp^  oii  Augusle  arrive  en  Egypte.  Aptoil^  $e*do^ne  ta  iDQrt^ 
«t  C)^Qp^tr0y  ep  pxf nant  le  m^m^  parti,  s'arcacb^  &  la  hopie  de  l'e8pl%> 
vage.  £d  consultant  Plutarque  et  Dion,  il  n'est  gu^res  pos3it>^  (ie^sv^pr 
pleer  au  reste  de  Tactiou*  dont  ifs  ne  rapportent  que  les  pi:^Qcipau>^ 
faits.  Dans  les  premieres  colonnes,  le  Poete  parle  de  I'arriv^  d'Oc- 
taveet  de  son  arm^e.  II  s'avance  vers  Alexandrie,  tandis  quele  gros  de 
Tarm^e  sedirige  pari' Hippodrome.  Antoine attaque  la  cavalerie  d*Qc- 
tfiye  avee  succ^s,  et  fait  avancer  sa  flotte.  A  la  seconde  cl)a]:ge,'il  esl 
trahiy  et  sa  flotte  est  dispers^e.  Ce  fiit  le  signal  de  sa  perte.  II  parm 
^ue  les  vers  suivans  de  la  quatri^me  colonne  y  sont  relatifs : 

I  QwdiSf  ad  insttadiSi  ades  curii  l^eUa  parantuTy 
Signa  tubae  cloMesqiue,  ainuU  tenettrUma  armu^ 
^tfacie$  ea  visa  ioci  ;  cum  saeva  coiretd 
Instrtiinenia  necis,  muUo  congestaparatu, 
Vndiqtie  ;  sic  iUuc  d^orme  coactvm. 

Omoe  vagabaiuir  leti  gemu,  omne  tttnom. 

^*  Dans  son  d^sespoir,  Antoine  appelle  Octave,  pour  le  rendre  t^moin 
de  sa  fin  deplorable.  (UtJ^^raeberetque  suae  spectacula  trktia 
Viortis, 

**  Suit  la  description  du  trouble  et  de  la  confusion  qui  r^gnent  par- 
mi  les  courtisans  de  la  reine*  Plusieurs  3e  privent  de  la  vie  de  diflpl- 
rentes  manieres. 

Col.  Vy  ▼.  S.  cermaims  aspide  mollem 

V.  3.  latitur  in  somnumy  trahiti^rq^e 

lU)idine  wwrtii. 
▼.  4.  JMiy  breots  hunc  sine  moraibuB 

unguis, 
T.  7.        wumampressis  effundet^evenis* 
V.  8.    /. .  mersisque  . . .  clauserunt  gvitvirm 

fauces, 
V.  9.    Has  inter  atraget  aoHa  diseendU.  •  • 
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^*  Apr^  une  longue  lacune,  on  voit  dans  la  septiime  colonne  les 
tentatives  que  fai^Octave,  par  Ic  message  de  Proculeius,  pour  engager 
Cl^opdtre,  qui  s'est  enferm^e  dstns  un  tombeau^  ^  se  r^ndre  ik  discr^ 

imp 

Col«  VII.  V.  S.    Res  regina  gerit :'  ProcuUH .  •  •  vi<k&«t 
y.  4.    Atropos  inrideM*  •  4w0na  ... 
▼•  5.    Cowilia  inierUus  . .  ^  oporff • 
¥•  6.    Terfuerai  mocaia .  • .  es  cum  pa.»uii99 
v»  7-    -^^  jMi<ria«  cjDmi^on^^  mute;  cum  •  •  •  Caeaw 
v»  8.    "  '  »    -v.  9f  Signaque  coiiMtUuit  sU  •  •  •  . 

in  atiunu 

Col,  Vni. whem  ; 

dpaidione  iamen  ftfc  eorp&ra  moembua  dpteni^ 
Cfutr^gwyro  muris  aique  anna  ptdeslria  potmntm 
Ho8  i$Uer  doetus  aliosque  ad  betla  paratus 
ytrttque  sollemnis  iterum  r^voeaverat  wbe» 
ConnHis  nox  apta  ducwn^  lux  ttpHflf  ormit. 

^'  Octave  entre  dans  Alex9.ndrie.  La  villcy  k  proprement  dire,i 
li'aToit  pas  €i&  a^i%^e.  Dans  ces  entrefaites,  la  nuit  survient,  et  le 
Po^me  ne  nous  instruit  pas  des  demiers  instans  de  Cl^op&tre." 

M.  Mbrgenstem  donnera  plus  de  d^veloppement  i,  tous  ces  66* 
taShy  loTsqu'il  publiera  son  int^ressante  rllation.  Au  reste,  on 
aper^oit  dija,  dans  les  fragmens  de  ce  po^me,  Tesprit  dahs  le« 
quel  il  a  6t€  compose.  Le  th^teur  s*y  fait  sentir^  ef  on  he  peut  j 
m^connoltre  un  cpntempor^n  ou  un  imvAe  ^e  Lucain  et  de  P&* 
(rone* 

A  ce  M^moire  etoient  jointes  trpis  Lettres  iiiedites  de  Jeanne 
Grayl  M.  Morgenstem  les  a  d^cpuyertes  d^ns  U  biblioth^que  de 
^uricbt  £Ues  sont  adress^es  ai^  cele)>re  theologien  Henri  BUU 
Jinger,  doyen  de  P£glise  de  Zurich,  i,  Poqca^ion  de  Touvrage  qu'U 
ayoit  public  sous  ce  titre :  fie  Perfections  Ckri^tianofym  dd  Heti' 
ricum  II  Qal.  Reg.  Ces  Lettres  sont  pleines  d»  sentiment^  et 
fout  y  respire  une  douce  pi^t6.  Le  style  en  est  vraiment  clas* 
^ique.  La  date  de  la  seconde  Lettre  est  de  Pan  1552^  conse* 
quenunent  de  Fannee  qui  prece^Ia  la  chute  du  trone  de  cettc  in* 
fprtunee  princess^. 
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O  SEIKO  insert^  ip  your  Journal  the  Translation,  of  a  Tyrian  Inscrip^ 
tioo  by  Sir  W.  Drummond,  I  will»  with  your  permission^  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  suligect.  To- many  of  his  statements  I  r^dily  ussent } 
a  few  I  hope  to  correct. 

In  vindicating  th^  apocope  of  the  K  in  P1M^»  Sir  William  has  as- 
serted, that,  in  the  Cbaldaic  ailix  1^^,  the  M  is  often,  nay  commonly, 
cut  off  by  apocope :  whereas  the  contrary  is  certainly  the  fact.  In 
the  Jerusalem  Targumbt,  indeedi  instances  may  be  found;  bat  i^ 
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Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  by  far  the  most  eminent  both  for  purity 
and  antiquity^  the  reader  shall  hunt  a  month  for  such  apocopti 
without  fiudiog  at  last  as  many  in  number  as  weeks  spent  id  the 
search. 

To  the  emphatic  M  being  applied  to  1l!s{,  I  seriously  object ;  as  being 
equally  repugnant  both  to  grammar  and  custom.  Certainly*  the  He^ 
brew  dialect  never  uses  the  emphatic  aleph,  and  therefore,  cannot  be 
expected  to  furnish  examples  of  it  in  "IIS ;  but  then  it  uses,  what  is 
paramount  in  signification,  the  emphatic  he ;  and  was  as  competent  to 
say.  The  Tsor,  or  The  Rock,  as  it  was  to  sajr.  The  Tordon,  which  it 
sometimes  does ;  had  that  been  equally  consistent  with  grammatical 
propriety.  The  names  of  most  towns  in  this  country  may  be  traced 
to  common  appellations ;  as  Longtawn,  that  is,  the  long  town;  Tweed* 
snouthy  that  is,  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
from  that  consideration,  that  the  inhabitants  ever  did,  much  less  that 
they  do  now  say.  The  Langtawn,  or  The  Tiveedmonth  t  grammar  re- 
claiming against  it  as  well  as  custom.  Had  the  Tyrians,  as  tli^e  author 
supposes,  often  called  their  city,  by  way  of  eminence,  Tsara,  the  Rock  t 
Tsara,  and  not  Tsar,  would  eventually  have  become  its  name,  and  the 
emphatic  aleph  would  have  been  retained  as  an  esseiitial  part  of  it  in 
the  kindred  dialects.  Besides,  admitting  what  is  wholly  uncertain* 
that  the  Tyrians  always  used  the  Chaldaic,  and  not  the  Hebraic  em* 
phasia  ;  how  can  we  justify  the  present  application  of  it  to  the  term^ 
Tsory  so  contrary  to  the  Syriac  and  Chaldaic  authorities  ?  The  Chaldee 
paraphrases,  the  Syriac  versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the 
Talmud,  the  Chronicon  Syriacum  of  Bar-Hebraeui;  not  to  mention 
the  few  coins,  for  of  them  I  never  saw  any  myself;  contain^this  pro^ 
per  appellation,  at  least  a  hundred  times ;  but  never  at  all  with  llie 
emphatic  aleph  ;  though  it  is  well  known,  tliat  on  oth^  occasions  they 
abound  with  thb  emphasis  almost  to  a  fault.  The  author,  indecdf^ 
seems  to  think,  that  the  common  signification  of  the  ^oun,  Itt,  was 
not  known  to  the  Paraphrasts.  The  Jerusalem  Targumist,  however* 
in  paraphrasing  that  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  w|iich  relates  Id 
the  Kenites,  has  evidently  used  it  in  its  common  acceptatioi^ :  J1*lpJ3 
")l2t — in  the  clefts  ef  a  rock :  to  which  if  we  add,  on  the  authority 
of  Sir  William,  a  text  in  Jonathan,  though  I  strongly  suspect  he  iii« 
tended  to'  say  Pseudo-Jonathan,  the  Targumist  of  the  Pentateuch,  we 
shall  then  be  in  possession  of  two  testimonies  to  show,  that  as  a  coin- 
mon  appellation  they  knew  well  what  it  nieaut« 

I  next  advert  to  parts  of  the  translation,  which  cannot  be  defended 
on  any  grounds  whatever ;  I  mean,  TT  ll2f — two  marbles;  and*  P  |Bf — 
two  sons :  to  which  it  ought  to  be  deemed  si^ilicient  to  object,  that 
for  impropriety  of  construction,  they  can  find  no  parallel  in  any  dialect* 
much  less  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic,  agreeably  to  which  the  Inscription  is 
to  be  interpreted.  To  support  this  silly  reading,  however,  the  author 
comes  forwatd  with  a  few  unfounded,  and  I  am  compelled  to  say,  un- 
learned remarks.  He  believes  that  the  ft  of  the  verb,  fTittr,  from  which 
Vypftwo,  is  said  to  be  derived,  is  not  radical;  and  that  the  most 
ancient  form  of  this  root  was  tV ;  as  we  read,  vnh,  Wt-^Repeai  U : 
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and  they  repeated  it.  .  It  is  not  an  easy  matter,  (ierJiapSy  to  guess  what 
the  author  exactly  means  by  most  ancient ;  but,  if  the  second  book  of 
Samuel  has  any  claim  to  autiquity,  the  root,  as  it  is  found  in  it,  is 
doubtless  n^.  Thus  we  read  'b  hs^  M^ — But  he  did  not  repeat  it 
on  him:  Ch.  xx.  v.  10.  l»he  nin  allyeirbs  of  this  class,  when  fol- 
low6d  by  the  plural  termiiiation  \  is  constantly  absorbed :  as  from 
TwX  to  revealy  we  form  yyx  reveal  ye  ^  as  well  as  l!?ID,  and  they  re- 
tealed;  not  to  mention  twenty  other' verbs  of  a  similar  complexion. 
^But  the  apex  of  Chaldaic  ehidition  is  contained  in  tlie  subsequent 
remark:  'Mf  I  do  not  forget,  Jonathan  puts  O  in  the  singular  after 
T>in ;  and  translates  *p3i  ^^tb'nM  ^iV-thy  two  son,  for  thy  two 
jBons.  (I'speak  from  memory;  but  see  the  Targum  1  Sam.  civ.)" 
^ow,'  in  the  dialect  of  the  Paraphrasts,  the  suffix  of  the  second  person 
singular,  referring  to  masculinesy  is  subjoined  to  all  nouns  plural 
Mrhatever  without  the  jod,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  suffix  of  the 
'kss  worthy  gender ;  consequently,  in  all  nouns  masculinely  declined, 
,  add  accompianied  with  this  affix,  the  plural  is  to  b^  distinguished  from 
the  singular  only  by  the  context ;  of  which  six  hundred  proofs  may  be 
instantly  adduced,  should  the  position  be  disputed.  For  what  end, 
ih^n,  the  foregoing  text  from  Saniuel  was  quoted,  except  to  show 
that  the  author  is  by  no  means  conversant  with  the  hipguage  of  the 
T^argvminy  l  am  at  a  loss  to  discover. 

I  shall  now  present  the  reader  with*  my  own  interpretation  of  the 
'piseripiion,  which  I  am  persuaded  is  not  very  ancient;  and  afterwards 
^'develope  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  established. 

To  our  Lordj  Malearth,  god  of  the  Tyrians  ;  the  tfowqfhia  servants 
f  Abdaear  and  brother  Asermemar  descended  from  a  son  of  Asermemar 
the  son  of  Abdasar.    May  the  Pleiads,  their  crooked  director,  prosper 
them  in  their  voyages. 

The  dbputed  character  I  treat  as  a  mm; 'for  it  does  not  differ  from 

that  which  is  albwed  to  be  such  to  a  greater  degree,  than  many  letters 

.  appear  to  differ  from  themselves  on  the  Jerusalem  coins ;  not  to  men- 

.  fjon  that  Sir  William  himself  has  taken  it  for  a  mem  after  the  lamed  in 

kolam. 

From  *)it,  the  city  so  called,  I  form  ^2^,  a  man  of  that  city;  which 
in  the  plural  number,  according  to  the  Hebneo-chaldaic  manper  of 
declension,  forms,  D^KI^J,  Tyrians;  and  by  dropping  the  jW,  pH12t; 
the  reading  in  the  inscription.  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  has  evidently 
used  this  derivation  in  the  emphatie  pluraU  >^n')X  W2V  12— When 
the  Tyrians  heard:  Isaiah,  Ch.  xxiii.  j.  6.-  The  formation  of  plurals 
in,  tT}^,  from  singulars  terminating  in  jod,  is  common  in  the  Mishna. 
Thus  in  Masseceth  Trumoth,  Penek  4,  we  read;  IJ»»281,  halves,  from 
12B7,  half.  That  the  jod  of  the  plural  tejrmiuatlon,  D^,  is  frequently 
pmitted,  is  known  to  all ;  and  may  be  verified  in,  VStWiTl,  which  i» 
ont  for,  n^tWTI-^he  princes:  1E.\.  Ch.  xxxv,  v.  27- 
Th^  lacuna  after,  liy,  I  fill  up  with  a  Hebrew  affix ;' though  it 
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tnlght  be  supplied  many  other  ways  without  detriment  to  the  trans- 
lation. 

Immediately  after  Asermemar^  I  understand  the  part.  Dn?*)^,  ham, 
or  descended ;  which  naturally  requires,  to,  after  it ;  so  naturally  in- 
)deed»  thati  the  preposition  being  expressed^  it  mayi  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, be  well  understood,  agreeably  to  that  conciseness  which  usually 
obtains  in  all  lapidary  compositions.  The  construction,  though  not 
the  ellipsis  for  which  we  contend,  is  frequent  in  the  Mishna.  So 
^IDil  ID  DH^li*!  ^3.  All  the  offspring  of  the  horse:  Masseceth  Ke- 
laim,  Perek  8. 

05,  pointed  D^3,  written  TVy^D,  and  in  Chaldee  KD^3#  denotes  the 
constellation,  Pleiades  i  so  called  by .  the  Greeks,  from  its  rising 
being  the  signal  for  commencing,  as  its  setting  was  for  concluding^ 
then-  navigation.  That  the  he  is  not  radical  in  this  term,  appears 
from  the  aleph  being  substituted  instead  of  it  in  the  Targumin ;  as 
well  as  from  the  authority  of  Buxtorf,  who  has  given  it,  Qi^,  in  his 
Hebrew  Lexicon.  That  the  jod  is  but  a  part  of  the  punctuation,  I 
maintain  on  the  authority  of  R.  Nathan,  who  gives  it  withaut  an^ 
jod  in  his  SepUer  Aruch. 

Qbpi^  I  consider  as  a  sort  of  participial  noun,  formed  from  the 
Piel  of  ^jf ;  signifying,  to  render  any  person  or  thing  crooked  in 
their  movements  or  direction ;  and  being  accompanied  with  the  suf- 
fixy  is  thus  applied  to  the  Pleiades,  which  used  to  summon  the  mariners 
always  to  their  ever  crooked  travels  on  the  sea,  and  directed  them  to 
perform  their  voyages  at  the  night  season  of  the  year.  Though  the 
Piel  conjugation  of  this  verb  cannot  be  found  in  the  scriptures,  it 
may  in  the  Talmudists ;  but  especially  in  R.  Nathan  ben  Jechiel ;  as 
on  the  following  occasion  ;  Tl*in  /pV  ^9  n?  ^  TH^  :  He  walked  off 
and  eluded  her,  that  is,  he  crossed  or  changed  the  direction  of  the  road* 
Aruch  in. 

The  inscription  seems  to  consist  of  three  colons  or  members  ;  the 
first  of  which  contains  the  address,  the  second  the  fulfilment  of  the 
vow,  and  the  last  the  general  petition  of  the  voters,  that  their  seasons 
of  navigation  might  always  be  prosperous  to  them.  In  dialect  it  ap- 
proaches the  Babylonish  Mishna,  or  rather  the  Jerusalem  Targum  i 
which  last  is  certainly  our  principal  authority  for  apocopizing  the 
fifiix  of  the  first  person  plural. 

I  now  submit  my  criticism  to  the  consideration  of  the  truly  learned, 
who,  whatever  they  may  think  of  the  translation  itself,  will  easily 
assent  to  the  justness  of  my  remarks,  t  ought,  however,  in  fairness 
to.  Sir  William,  who  is  both  a  learned  and  a  candid  writer^  to  confess, 
that  I  greatly  prefer  his  interpretation  to  that  of  Ed«  Calm,  which  is, 
to  say  the  best  I  can  of  it,  the  most  imperfect  specimen  of  orien- 
tal criticism  that  has  ever  occurred  to  me  in  the  progress  of  my 
reading. 

Nov.  14,  1812.  T.O. 
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NOTICE  OF 

JESCHYLI  TRAGOSDIJE  qvue  supersuni  ac  depereUtarum  FragmMa. 
Recensuit  Christian.  Grodefr.  Schiitz.  Vol.  I.  Promeiheus  vinctus  a 
Septem  adversus  Thebas.  Hale,  impemis  Joaimis  Jacobi  GebaTerif 
1V82. 

Extracted  from  Mat/s  Ntm  Retifw   for    Febnuuy  1783,    written    hy 
Professor  Porson  • 


jVIr.  Schiitz  is  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Agatnemnon, 
published  some  years  ago  in  Germany,  and  xhuch  approved  of,  as  well 
as  his  Xcij(rroaa9/a  of  select  readings  from  various  Greek  authors. 
His  plan  on  the  present  occasion  will  be  best  explained  in  the  wox'ds  of 
his  own  elegant  dedication  to  that  celebrated  commentator  Mr. 
Heyne.  ^ 

Viro  iUustri  Christiano  Gottlob.  Heyne,  lUteratori phUosopho  qui 
jprimus  Germanorum  in  veterum  poetarum  interpretatione  gratias  et 
miisag  amabili  vinculo  consociaias  adhibuit ;  artium  poiiiioris  elegantia 
iiniversum  orbem  subtili,  si  quis  alitLS  scientia  comprehendit ;  auctoritatCf 
'dctrinOf  litteris  iUvMravit^  morumque  humanitatis  venerabili  exemplo 
nohilitavit ;  hanc  Mschyli  editionem,  Heyniana  poetarum  enarrationis 
nobilem  cursum  kaud  aquis  passibus  urgentem  sedtonge  sequentem  et  ves- 
tigia prorsus  adorantem^ 

Officii  et  observantice  causa  dicavit^ 

Chr.  Godofr.  Schiitc. 

The  further  account  Mr.  Schiitis  gives  of  his  work  in  the  Preface, 
amounts  to  this : 

He  has  consulted  four  new  manuscripts,  viz.  two  from  Moscow, 
communicated  by  Prof.  Matthaei  (who  found  the  hymn  to  Ceres)  one 
from  Wirtemberg,  and  a  Guelferbitan  one.*  These,  however,  furnish- 
ed very  little,  and  what  little  they  did  furnish  had  been  found  before 
in  the  manuscripts  in  the  French  king^s  library,  collected  by  Mr. 
Brunck.  Mr«  Schiitz  only  mentions  them  ther^ore  to  save  other 
people  the  trouble  of  looking  for  what  they  will  not  find.  As  to 
himself,  he  professes  not  to  have  looked  ambitiously  for  manuscripts, 
t)ut  to  have  consulted  all  the  editions  (a  list  of  which  he  gives  us)  very 
carefully. 

He  has  made  great  use  of  Mr.  Brunck's  edition  of  the  Promethens, 
Persae,  et  Septem  apud  Thebas  (Strasb.  1779)  not,  however,  so  as  not 
to  di^r  from  him,  especially  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,Mi« 
Brunck's  great  genius  has  led  him  to  hazard  conjecture,  always 
sensible,  but  sometimes  too  bold  and  unauthorised. 

His  opinion^  of  the  merits  of  the  several  editors  he  reserves  for  his 
comment ;  in  the  mean  time  it  appears,he  speaks  respectfully  of  Heath, 
Abresch,  and  especially  Brunck,  otten  very  well  of  MoreU,  and  con- 
temptuously enough  of  Pauw. 


.  P.  otiglit  to  hav«  said,  one  from  WUtenbergy  and  9ne/rom  WoVMuttO. 


Notice  ofMschyli  Tragosdia.  28 1 

« 

The  best  various  reading  is  taken  into  the  text :  the  others,  together 
^th  the  reason  for  adopting  that  chosen,  are  thrown  into  the  form  o£ 
notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  As  to  emendations,  Mr.  S.  has  some- 
times received  into  the  text  those  of  others ;  his  own,  as  became  liis 
modesty,  are  mostly  amongst  the  notes.  ♦ 

The  Commentary,  which  will  probably  make  the  fourth  volume^ 
and  therefore  cannot  be  yet  expected,  as  the  second  'is  only  to  be  pub- 
lished at  Easter,  is  to  contain  whatever  is  necessary  for  understanding 
the  poet's  meaning,  the  beauty  of  diction,  &c.  8cc. 

Besides  this  there  will  be, 

1.  A  very  curious  iBschylean  Lexicon,  particularly  tending  to  illus- 
trate the  Poet's  use  of  old  words  in  the  language, 

2.  Excursus's  on  historical  and  critical  questions,  after  the  manner 
of  Heyne. 

3.  A  pretty  large  collection  of  fragments,  with  a  great  many  entirely 
new  emendations  and  illustrations. 

4^  Corrected  Greek  Scholia,  with  short  notes  on  the  value  of  them. 

T])e  Apparatus  Historicus  will  contain, 

1 .  The  life  of  JEschylus,  comprising  a  dissertation  on  the  character 
of  his  Tragedies,  and  the  additions  made  by  him  to  the  Drama. 

2.  Metrorum  rationes. 

3.  A  dissertation  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  several  MSS* 
editions,  critics,  &c.  &c. 

A  large  collection  of  similar  passages,  after  the  manner  of  Fulvius 
Ursinus,  mostly  from  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  but  sometimes,  though 
sparingly,  from  the  moderns. — I  hope  the  immense  use  Milton  has 
made  of  the  Prometheus  will  not  be  forgot. 

It  remains  now  only  to  give  a  few  notes  from  the  first  volume,  after 
repeating,  however,  that  we  are  not  to  form  a  complete  judgment  of 
Mr.  Schiitz's  talents  from  this  beginning,  as  he  very  sensibly  admits 
most  of  Brunck's  readings,  and  the  plays  themselves  are  very  esisy. 


VARIETAS  LECnONIS. 


Ver.  6.  i^tf^rrivari'— «>«#?]  UttfMLrriutq  «i9i|0-if  Jipfixr^tg  fnr^ttt^  Cod.  Ar« 
0liiifutrrtfif  ^iii^a-iv  h  «pY«xT#i5  irir^tttf  Cod.  Reg.  A.  At  in  Reg,  B.    i»  tan- 

2uam  glosseina  superscriptum.  tittfuifrtfm§  wSiifo-tf  ht  iffixr^tf  ^r^»tf 
'd.  Aid.  Turn.  Garb.  Victor.  ainfMrrUuis  mietts  n  Apfixr^if  wir^tttf  Rob, 
mittf^turttuf  itrfuSt  U  tiffiKr^n  miuif  Schol.  Aristoph.  ad.  Ran.  Hanc 
lectionem  ceteris  omnibus  prijbteiendani  duxinius.  Non  solum  enim  aucto* 
ritate  Codicis,  quein  Sclioliastcs  adhibuit,  sed  etiam  hoc  argumentc/honfirma- 
tur,  quod  ex  ea  cpterdiuin  Icctionum  ortus  declarari  optime  potest.  libra^ 
rius  enim  qui  ^tot  scribere  debebat,  propter  similitudinem  clausuls  e 
versu  4.  repetiit  irir^tf.  Quod  ut  cum  prioribus  v.  6.  verbis  conciliari  posset, 
fuerunt  qui  pro  iittfrnmnit  l%TfiSf  scriberent  uiMfuttriHt^  iuftug.  Pro 
it^fius  aUi  vel  ex  glossa,  vel  ex  coUatione  aliorum  codicum  scripserunt 
viii^9-i9  vel  inituff  post  UttfuivTiHts,  Sic  Hesych.  iitfitt  iuterpretatur  wlhu. 
Sotemnis  autem  est  Aeschylo  haec  verborutn  stnictura:  iittfimfrimf  }m^9 
h  M^fimrti  wdmu    Sic.  v,  61*    HMfmmm  ff^it;  «vIih^  yiwltf,    Staol^v 


^^ 


AM  ^etiCe  qf  JEsckyli  Trqgadia* 


verobunciitersum  ita emen^andutn  putabat le^i^^rr/w*  iitr^rn  iffiitr^ 
W*i^h  <]uavi  leetiooem  suopte  quoque  ingenio  repertam  in  textum  rec^pit 
CI.  Brunck  ;  qus  qviidem  quamvis  sit  elegans,  veritatis  tamen  insignibus 
cfret. 

V.  S99.  iMit^va-iorx»T6f  i*uiir  ircml  Ita  cdd.  ottmesy  ante  Bninckium, 
,qui  Heathiiup  secutus  delevit')^  ut  versus  hie  aatithetico  melius  responde- 
ret.  Sed  hoc  opus  non  est,  cum  in  Strophanim  et  -Antistrophanim  versibu» 
anidtheticis  non  requiratur,  ut  syllabs  syllabis,  pedes  pedibus^  sed  tantum 
wjnetra  metris  respondeant,  quod  non  uno  loco  Heathius  ipse  monuit.  Jam 
versus  antitheticus  Miy«A*r;gH^i»«c  xflcgp^flc* — est  lonicus  a  minore.  lonicus 
a  minore  vel  ex  solis  lonicis  constat,  vel  etiara  alios  pedes  v.  c^  £pitritos 
rccipit.    Versus  anii;5trophes  tertius  lAiyuXioxif^^^^  tctc^xat  --constat 

duobus  lonicis  a  minore  |  v  v |  w |  :  ideo  non  opus  est  ut  stro- 

phicusoppQsitus  eosdem  pedes  habcat;  sufficit  siei  metrumlonicum  a  minore 
conservetur,  quod  non  perit,  si  cum  editionibus  et  codd.  omnibus  legamus 
itut^vntrTiMTw  3*  tiv  M-o-«r.    Turn  enim  versus    lonicus  a  minore  xionstat 

rede  lonico,  et  ep.itrito  secundo   |»t> |— •'I   ""^ I-  Particular 

Si  autem  more  Aeschyleo  h.  1.  abesse  nequit.  cf.  locus  simillimus  v.  145. 

V.  469.   ^iffMrnit]    rw^irfuirw  in  quibusdam  libris  scriptum  fuisse 

notat  Schol.  «.  e  qua  quidem  lectione  quamvis  putida  et  inepta  ille  tamen 
sensum  aliquem  el  ice  re,  aut  potius  extundere  conatur.  At  quis  nescit  plurl-' 
mis  ex  hoc  gencre  hominum  tarn  dura  esse  ilia,  ut  vel  sitices  concoquere 
possint  ? 

V.  472.  iitxls]  Propter  legem  illam  quae  anapSBStum  e  paribus  iambici 
carminis  regionibus  plane  exulare  jubet,  Dawesius  synizesin  in  iiun^  fieri,  et 
«Kif  pronuntiandum  esse  statuit.  Assentior  autem  Brunckio,  &c.  quibuif 
tragicos  illius  legis  non  ubiqiie  curios os  liiisse  certum  est. 

Ver.  631.  632.  in  Oxoniensi  plane  absunt.    Sane  si  abessent  ad  sensum 
>  nihil  desideraretur.    Et  fortasse  alio  niodo  interpolationeni,  quse  hie  alicubi 
latere   videtur,  toUere  liceat.    Quid  si  sic  Aeschyhim  scripsissedicamus  ? 

n^.  Td  fin  fiuc6t7r  o-ot  xpuovof  §  ?ut9t7f  retii, 

Ita  saltern  brevius  et  elegantius  alternaret  dlalogus,  cujus  ut  nunc  e<'t 
pex(«A«y/«  non  placet. 

SEPTEM  A  PUD  THEBAS. 
Ver.  575.  In  hoc  versu  non  solum  post  ^^orfi«^cv  syllaba  deest  ad  metri 
integritatem,  sed  etiani  sensus  ejus  duoriunque  sequentium  muitis  modis 
impUcitus  est.  Ut  autem  nos  ex  omnibus  expediamus,  ita  corrigendos 
opinor:  K«/  rof  01c y  xlB%(  ^^cfte^of  ig  ttii^^th  'E^vsTTtel^MV  6fCfA»y  IIoXvvUKVt 
J^iett  Avo-rnyv  ttvr»  rovyofi*  ivSurKfiivoi  Kc^XiTSic.  Emendalionis  vcritatem  ut 
assererem,  operam  dcdiiii^Jomiucnrar.  adh.  I.  Bnmckiusaudacius,  qiiamut 
probare  possim,in  textum  in vexit  o|«*«W«{«»  tucM^foB-t^v  pro  ^^o^/bm^m  uHtX^uf^ 
neque  t^men  reliquorum  versuum  diftituitatem  reuiediotam  aispero  sifbleva- 
vit.  Pro««J«^f««>  in  Rob.  est  «3iA^«».  In  rodd.  reg.  annotatur  lectio  futilis 
ir{«W«{4iy,  quam  exponunt  glossa',  rlf  sv  tv  »un  rve^f  »  w^^  tti'nif  07«(f»^ 
ytvfn^rrecf  in  quo  Brunckius  suum  iilud  cfiirjr^^ct  latere  putabat 

The  other  places  Mr.  Schiitz  proposes  to  remark  on  in  his  excursus* 
are,  Prometheus,  V.  365.  'iTToJafivof  (which  reading  he  adopts)^— 371. 
Ge^/^oI^  aVXijoToy,  &c.  430. — Noirois  iiroc-rsYa^si.  463. — 2ayf*a«y.'— " 


BUdi(>graphy.  £83 

S7O.  aXEV  (3  S£, — ^682.  Aifin^  &igaf  rs. — 723.  'T/Sjxorjjy  (which  he 
supposes  the  name  of  a  river.) — TlockifiitxiyKroiai  (indicated  as  the  true 
reading.) 

The  type  is  pretty,  and  paper  better  than  usual.  From  the  gp<^ 
sense  and  learning  hitherto  displayed,  I  cannot  but  have  the  best  er- 
pectattons  of  the  work.  By  the  Agamemnon,  however,  it  wfll  stand 
DT  fall,  and  there  I  am  afraid  the  want  of  MSS.  wiU  be  hearnly*  felt. 


List  of  BOOKS  which  produced  remarkahle  Prices  at  the  late 

Mr.  Home  Tooke*s  sale. 


The  Library  of  John  Home  Tooke,  Esq.  by  Kiog  and  Lochee, 
coBsbting  of  B05  lots,  sold  for  1251/.  14«.  6d,  among  the  articles  me 
select  the  following,  which  were  enriched  by  his  notes : — 

£.  s.  d, 

Burke  on  the  French  "Revolution   •• 8  12  0 

Godwin's  Enquirer,  17^7    • 3  15  O 

Hardy's  Trial,  4  vols.     • •••^ 5     50 

Tboke's  ditto  •••t •••  .6  15  0 

Harris's  Hermes • l6    0  0 

Johnson's  Dictionary,  purchased  by  Major  James. 200    0  0 

Locke  on  the  Understanding,  2  vols. •  •  •  •  13     0  0 

Locke's  Works,  folio   18     0  0 

Lowth's  Grammar    ...•••••. •,  5  10 'O 

AnotberCopy  ..-..-•*«».. ..•-.. 4     1  »0 

Lye,  Diet.  Saxonicum     •  • 34    00 

Monboddo  on  Language      5     7  6 

Oswald  on  Common  Sense • 4    3  0 

PioEzi's  Synonymy  »-••»••••••••• ...•..»♦•.•.•.  4  13  .0 

Ritson's  Remarks  on  Shakspeare    •••••• ••  726 

Mtinner's Etymologieon  Lexicoa     ••^••« • 7  17  6 

Spelman's  Glos«iary      •  • 3  17  0 

VossiiOpera     ••• ••• 12  12  0 

Raie  articles  without  his  notes :         ^ 

1 91  A  Lytel  Treatise,  called  the  Disputacyon,  or  Complaint 

of  the  Herte,  printed  by  Wiukin  de  Worde    30  0  0 

194  Dives  and  Pauper,  by  ditto 16  160 

499  Nychodemus*  Gospel 26  5  0 

570  A  Bookeon  Purgaturc     • 17  0  0 

759  Virgil  by  Stainghurst,  1583    • 15  0  0 

Upwaids  of  a  thousand  persons  attended  the  sale,,  and  the  books  were 
divided  among  a  hundred  purchasers. 
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NOTICE  OF 
Teucher's  Edition  (^Antoninus  Liberalis. 

Am*ONXMI  LiBERAUS  M6TaiMp<tioixri(ov  ^  J^wayayyTj,  Tl^ANSFORMAf 
TIOMUM  CONGERItSy  CUM  N0Tt$  GuiL.  XtLANDRI^  AbR« 
BERKELIIy  ThOM.  MuNCKERI^  ET  HeNR.  VeRHETKII  :  ACf 
CESSERUNT  JSSOPI  FaBULJE  ALIQUOT,  QUJB  IN  jEsOPEARUM 
EdiTIOMIBUS  HAUD  LEGUNTUR,  ST  BabRII  NONMULLJE  *.  CU- 
ItAVIT  LUDOV.  HbNR«  TeI/CH£RUS«  Ll?SlJE,  1791.     pp.  227j 

Octavo* 


^n^B  shall  make  the  following  extract  from  Teucbef's  Preface,  to  ena-^ 
ble  our  reliders  to  form  some  opinion,  on  the  merits  of  this  edition : 

*^  No*  qoideni  in  hac  nova  editione  retiiiuimus  Xylandrr,  Munckeri^ 
et  Verheykii  Notas,  omissis  lis,  quae  miuoris  momenti  esse  videbanlor: 
ex  Berkelianis  adscripsimus  eas»  quas  vel  indigitaverat  Munckerus 
▼el  ad  quas  remisera.t  VerheykiuSy  vel  quas  ad  contextum  vel  alius 
(alium)  senptoris  locum  iliustrandum  facere  judicabamus :  quas  ad  fi* 
nem  adjecimus  fefoulas,  quse  in  nulla  iEsopeanim  editione  reperiuntur, 
atque  etiam  Babrianas  samsimus  ex  Thom.  Tynvbitti^.  qui  eas  ex  Co- 
dice  Bbdleiano  descripsit,  Dissertatione  de  Babrio  Fabularum  Scrip* 
tore,  edita  Londinl  17S1.  recusa  Erlangse.  1785." 

Our  readers  might  suppose  from  this  extract,  that,  in  possessing  Teu- 
eber's  Edition  of  this  work,  the  edition  of  Verheyk,  published  in  1774« 
Liig.  Bat.,  wotdd  be  an  incumbrance  to  their  library,  and  it  is  to  guard 
against  this  error,  that  we  notice  at  all  Teucher's  edition,  which  was 
published  so  many  years  ago.  The  editor  informs  us  that,  of  the  notes 
of  Xylander,  Mnncker,  and  Verheyk,  he  has  omitted  "  quae  minoiis 
momenti  esse  videbantur :"  we  differ  with  him  in  the  opinion  of  the 
importance  of  the  parts,  which  are  omitted,  and  are  disposed  to  think 
that  everjf  thing  written  by  such  men,  as  Muncker  and  Verheyk,  scho- 
lars of  deep  research,  and  accurate  remark,  merits  the  attention  of  the 
student.  Teucher  gives  an  **  Index  Rernm  et  Verborum,  qu«  obser* 
vautur  et  explicantur,"  but  he  has  omitted  the  **  Index  Scriptorum  ve- 
terum,  qui  vel  illustrantur,  et  tentantur,  vel  corriguntur,''  which  is 
surely  a  most  important  part.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that 
Teucher  has  reprinted  entire  Verheyk's  *'  Excursus  in  Dialectos  Anto- 
nianas.*'  We  also  find  among  the  omissions  the  dedications  of  both 
Verheyk,  and  Muncker,  as  well  as  both  the  prefaces,  though  the  pre- 
face of  Verheyk  is  particularly  valuable  upon  many  accounts.  It  prer 
ients  us  with  useful  information  respecting  the  former  editions  of  Ah'^ 


Teucher^'s  JntcmHus  Liberalis.  fiSS 

toniuus  Liberalis;  it  gives  to  us  a  brief  history  of  the  disputes  between 
Serkelius  and  Muncker,  and  it  acquaints  us  with  what  Verheyk  has 
himself  done.  Verheyk  there  says  that  he  received  from  Ruhnkei» 
and  Valckenaer,  some  conjectures  of  Hemsterhuis,  together  with  som^ 
of  their  own* 

Fuliuen,  Sceptrum  Jovis. 
We  recommend  to  the  student  to  attend  to  the  following  note : 

tfpov  anYfiTTfoy,  Xy lander  emendat  rov  ispiv  ffxiiTerfov,  nonimprobo: 
aUud  sceptrum  praeter  fulmen  non  novit  Jupiter.    Priap.  c.XiX* 

**  Fulmina  sub  Jove  sunt,  Neptuni  luscina  telum  :^ 

et  tehim,  et  sceptrum  Neptuni  fuscina,  ut  Jovis  fulmen :  Plin.  L.  X. 
c.  3.  '  Negant  unquam  solam  banc  avem  fulniine  exanimatam,  nnde 
armigeram  Jovis  consuetudo  judicavit :'  Servius  ad  JEn,  I.  y.  39B* 
Eum  in  avem  canvertit,  qvam  avem  Jupiter  inhierere  sibi  pnecepit,  ei  " 
JUMna  gestare :'  nee  unquam  legere  memini,  ubi  sceptrum  gestans 
introducatur  aquila:  Jovis  armiger  ales  est  Virgilio  Gears,  3.  non 
Mceptriger,  quamvis  licet  fulmen  Jovi  pro  sceptro  «it :  Phsdr.  L.  IV« 
C.  17. 

^  ^  Consedit  genitor  turn  deorum  maximus 
Quassatque  fulmen/ 

h.  e.  sceptrum :  si  quis  tamen  to  anijirrfov  retinere  roaluerit.  advocans 
poterit  illud  Pindari,  Piftk.  Od.  I. 

xoti  rov  al^J^MTcif  xepawov  a-fiiwijiis 

ri^ei  y  avoi  cxiirrtf 

led  fx  ira^aXA^XoUy  ut  vides,  ponitytt/mnt  et  sceptrum!*  Munck.*'  A 
conjectura  Xylandri  tna^Teov  emendantis  etiam  Cuper.  non  allenus 
f  st,  in  Apoth.  Horn.  p.  24.  Julminis  minister  et  armiger  poetis  dicitur 
ifquila :  vid.  Heios*  ad  Sil.  Ital.  L.  XII.  v.  58.  Pimkras  Nob.  viro 
tit.  Pyth.  I.  V.  9* 

fuSei  y  oivet  a-xoncrm  Aili  a\m^y 
aed  fulmen  Jovis  sceptrum  erat,  unde  lectio  non  sollicitanda ;  prop- 
terea  quod-  mox  snbjungitur  i^ivof,  de  quo  vid.  Burm.  dU  Jov.  Pulg. 
c»  14.''  Verb.    p.^7.     For  our  own  parts,  we  are  satisfied  with  m 
reasoning  of  Verheyk. 

inofiaivuVf    iicfiaheiVf   evodere. 
Teucher  in  page  50.  dieifirifroi.v  iKti^ws  p\B^yo\  omits  entirely  an 

important  note,  which  we  have  in  Verheyk's  edition : 

**  ditifiva-ay,  unica  littera  mutata,  scribe,  aVgjSija-ay,  Lucianus, 
ifiaroi  dvSoEf  iifoPalvovtri,  optimi  vtrt  etadufU :  Xylandro  non  ignara 
fuit  haec  lectio,  ut  indicat  ejus  versio:  atqne  hbc  ultro  profiteor,  ne 
laureolam  in  mustaceo  quserere  me  censeas."  Munck.  Idem  conjecit 
4jraleus,  etiamsi  Berkelius  voluisset,  iw^i^AVt  quod  in  altera  £d« 
mutavit;  in  i^^evvM."    Vorheyk.  p.  66. 


88ft  Notice  of 

Thnv  we  imve  in  Loogiiros  itegl  S^ov$^  e.  44.  iiiffsg  hvKp  tn  f(i) 
ydXaxjB^  infiAivoiJi^v  juirsyaXo^sI^y  *  nil  nisi  magnifici  adulatores  e^adi. 

xa9cugta,  xcfS^ipko, 
In  page  68.  TcaSou^T^a-si  ri  r^s  d^eX^s  ^wilol    TeOjcher  dies  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  note : 

**  Xyl.  friuBfuam  sororia  cmjna  depeneret,  bene  sane,  Locas* 
C.  XXIIL  V.  53»  xoLisXxiov  au*ro  (ri  (rw^wt  row  *Iijo-oi?)  ivm>^6¥  cviri 
^ivUn,  Erasra.  et  deposUum  involvii  sindoni."    Munck. 

But  in  Verbeyk's  edition  we  have  the  following  words  beaiides,  which 

ought  not  to  have  been  omitted : 

"  Aliud  xaial^Mf  aliud  xaisufsw,  ne  quis  heic,  ut  ali^uando  fiietun 
▼idij  de  jfurgatione  corporis  agi  existimet." 

d^xv*  omnino,  used  only  with  a  jiegative. 

MnBcker,  in  page   1 1 7>  has  the  following  note : 

**•  Apoik>dor.  L.  I.  ZyjTovvrwv  Ss  d[x/p<yrs§cov  rov  TAar  ^.  volo$  avij^ftj. 
'HgShtos  ^6  (scribe  *H§oiw^os  cum  Fabro)  ovde  r^v  dQy(r^v  ^y^crt  icXsva-M 
mS-fiy  ixxditdt^"  O[i(poi\yi  JouXfJgtv,  non  intellexit  illua  r!jv  d^^y^yf  inter- 
pres ;  yertit  enira,  Herodotus  neque  jam  turn  statim  navigasse,  sed 
apud  Omphalen  servUuiem  servHsse  afirmat:  tu  vide'Vigerum  de 
Idiot.  Ling,  Gr.  p.  18,  verte,  inquani,  omnino  nem  navigasse  ait': 
nam  Vigeram  accuratius  dura  considerOy  ut  satisfacturas  sit  tibi,  vereon 
f^rodiicit  fex   Xenoph.  L.  VII.  Exped.   oo-o;  a'gp  p^aXeiroirj^y,  exVXou^ 

fiairiXicvs  iStwrrjv  ^avifvai, / ajp^ijv  jx^  jSacr/XgycfiKi,  'quo  gravius  ex divite 
pauperem  fieri^  quani  abjinitio  diyitem  non  fuisse,  quantoquemolestius 
ex  rege  privatum  fieri,  quam  regem  foisse  nunquam:'  nimirum  illud 
rYfV  d^yr^)f  r^spondet  sajpe  rw  omnino,  prorsus,  plane,  Thucyd.  oi^e 
ifs^^doyrcn  r*}v  dgx^v :  familiarem  Dioni  istam  esse  locutionem  observat 
cl.  Jacob.  Gr^onovius  Suppiem,  nunc  noper  edit.  p.  54.^' 
But  dcx;^v  is  never  so  used,  hut  with  a  negative,  as  is  shown,  if  we 

i^lbember  rightly,  by  Lennep,    (in  his  Notes  on  Pkataris's  Epistles^ 

who  first  explained  the  priAciple  of  the  thin^'. 

Digitus,  digituni,  S«xtuXo^i  8«3eniX^v>  &c. 
The  subsequent  note  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  student: 

**  GUss.Benedicti,  Interdita,  iJue<n^<xKrvXa,leg.  inierdigita: — neifi- 
gita  mireris,  vide  niibi,  quam  multa  contra  vulgarem  usum  ov^ifut^ 
in  Vett.  Gloss,  effenintur,  Articula,  d^d^,  Nervia,  vsv^a,  Petron. 
Fragm.  Trtigur,  p.  17.  £d.  Comer.  Morhms  pro  mortuo,  qui  habet 
nervia  pracisa :  Non.  c.  3.  149.  ut  probet  nffnria  esse  neutri  ^eneris^ 
producit  ex  Varronis  Satyra^  ovos  xi^a^,  Et  id  dicmd  suam  Brisei- 
dem  producere,  qua  ejus  nerx'ias  tractare  solebai :  nisi  nervia  heic  le- 
gas,  quomodo  id»  quod  iutendit*  eviacet  hoc  exemplo  Nonius?  G/o- 
dium,  ^l(pos,  Gladia,  ^{^1^,  Stumbilum,  TtevT^ov,  \tg,  stimulum :  Gloss. 
CyrilL  wiLog,  humerum,  da'xo$  ravpsiogy  culleum,  et  sezcenf  a  a}ia  : 
cseterum,  ut  digitus  et  digitum  Latioi^  ita  BaKrvX^f  Graeci  et  idxruMv 
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dicuut :  Aidhol,  L.  I.   c.  86.  Epigr^  8.  floa  ^xktvXx  x^if o^,   L.  FV. 
c.  25.  Epigr.  I. 

Musaeus>  v.  114. 

adde  quae  Namius  ad  Nonn.  Paraphras,  c.  XIX.  v.  130.  notavit: 
metaplasmus  illc  lonicus  videtur:  Horn.  //.  £.  v.  722.  xoLi^irJ^a  ximAa:' 
annotat  Schol.  'Iwvinulsy  kvk\ov$,  roug  t^o^^is :  sic  ^ijxa  pro  fi^o\)$  in 
Epigr.  Anytes,  L.I.  c.  33.  Numer.  28."  p.  181. 

We  have  cited  this  note  more  particularly  with  a  view  to  guard   the 
student  against  the  absurdity,  into  which  many,  whom  we  shall  not 
name,  have  fallen,  of  supposing  that  the  nentral  plural,  snch  as  digHg^ 
HkivXa,  comes  from  the  masculine  singular,  digitus,  MxtuKo^. 
caiyBiv,  adulari,  de  Aniitialibus  caudatn  moventibns. 

By  far  the  most  ^luable#  note,  that  has  ever  been  written  on  this 
word,  which  has  afforded  such  ample  scope  for  the  display  of  learning, 
and  the  exercise  of  i^ig^uhy,  appears  m  page  156,  and  tire  shall  cite 
it  entire,  because  Mr.  Blomfield  on  '  The  Seven  against  Thebes/ 
V.  379»  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  thought  by  many  scholars  to  have  gone 
to  the  bottom  of  the  subject,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case.  It  is 
true,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  his  elaborate  note,  he  refers  as  to  the^'In^ 
terpretes  ad  Antonin.  Liberal.  35,*'  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  he  has 
made  little,  or  no  use  of  the  important  iifatter,  which  is  to  befouild 
there,  except,  perhaps,  to  take  one,  or  two  examples  from  it,  else  he 
%vould  not  have  said :  *'  traiyeiy  igitur  PROPRIE  dicitor  cania,  qui 
Cauda  blanditur,Cdacdafli  lehiter  atterena^  ut  ait  Horatius/' 

^*  Auxoi  is  uvvayrifjieyoi  xai  rivcfyfeg,  base  vox  npn  de  lupU  tantum 
et  canibus,  sed  amnihua  adeo  animalibus,  qua  Cauda  adulantnr,  usnr- 
patur :  hinc  cavyioy^  penis,  cauda :  [j^rafogiKvos  et  fraJv^iv  rivi  bond* 
nes  dicuntur :  Pind.  Pyth,  Od.  I.  legi  nunc  nuper,  Suv  ^  iydyx^ 
jxfv  (piXoy  Kai  rig  idov  fuyaXdvwo  ea-avs :  in  Scholiis  ad  eandem  oden  in* 
venio  ITs^lAaov  senei  illius  taun,  in  quo  faospites  cremabat  Phalaris; 
vocatum  fuisse  artificem,  quern  Perillum  Plin.  et  Ovid,  appellant:  id 
quod  baud  scio,  an  quisquam  notaverit :  iterum  monendum  mihi  ri 
tratysiy  latius  patere,  quam  quidam  rentur:  leonibus  illud  tribuit 
Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  p.  131.  £d.  Steph.  sl$oy  e^ooisy  rrj^  avk^s  r^g 
Ki^wjg  XvHOvg  xai  )Joyrag  ^fJiigoug,  a'aivoyras  aiSrovs  roug  oJfalf,  Hie- 
ronym.  in  Fit.  Fault  EremU.  Et  ilH  (leones)  directo  eursu  ad  eadtfter 
beati'senis  substiteruntj  adulantibusque  caudis  circa  efns  pedes  occti- 
buere:  nimirum  trodysiv  PROPRIE  est  cauda  adutari:  quoteunque  ergo 
animaUafacere  hoc  dansueverSf  crafyety  dicuntur:  ApoUon.  .^^^gfOfi.  I. 
V.  1144. 

&Tljfggi*  iikiovg  nxetroi  ^uX^ou^  rs  XiWvre^f 

Munck.  *'Ad  Lactantiuro»  unde  hocargumentum  observationls  Iiactnuii3- 
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tuti,  agnoscit  quidem  Staverenius,  qnte  dixit  Munckenis,  sed  con- 
tendit  verbum  hoc  proprium  esse  canum,  a  quibus  nietaphorice  ad 
alia  animalia  translatum  esset ;  si  vero  analogiae  rationein  habiiiMet, 
▼idisset  vix  aliam  quam  movendi  significationem   huic  verbo  inesse» 

3uod  cum  fiat  cauda,  res  ipsa  loquitur,  praprie  de  omnibus  animalihtu 
id,  quiee  caudam  movent,  sive  hoc  motu  tanquam  remigio  utantur^  ut 
pisces,  de  qui'bus  etiani  ffodyeiv  adhibuit  Sophocles  ap.  Athenasum^ 
L.  Vll.  c.  2. 

voilvova-w  ougamcrnf 
cet.  et  aves,  de  quibus  adhibuit  Antigonus  in  Higtor.  48.  monente  hie 
Berkelio ;  sive  eo  Isetitiam  testentur^  quod  omnes  faciunt  bestise  ct* 
cures,  uti  in  cenibus  non  tantum,  sed  et  equis,  si  palpes,  in  porcis, 
et  ovibfis  cet.  constat :  de  lupis  et  UonibtU  jam  vidimus,  et  confir- 
matur  Ovidii  loco  Tzetzx  exposition!  congruo,  Mit»  L.  XiV.  v.  255. 
mbi  et  ursi  adduntur, 

Mille  lupiy  mixtaque  lupis  ursaque  leaque 
Occur iujecere  mttwn ;  sed  nulla  timehda, 

Quin  etiam  hlandas  mavere  per  aera  cnudas, 
Nostraque  adulantes  comUant  vestigia : 

vides  quod  innuo,  blandas  movere  caudas,  et  sdulari,  jmrgi  quidem^ . 
sed  tanien  diversa  esse,  quod  minus  distingnnnt,  qui  illud  canis  prae 
ceteris  proprium  censent ;  alterum  enim'  ccLtvetv,  alteram  est  it^o^nvveTf, 
quod  Livius  innuit  L.  IX. c.  IS.  Desiderata  kumijaeentium  etdulatuh- 
tU8,  etL.  XXX.  c.  l6.  JMore  adul(nUium  procubuerunt,  unde  disci- 
mus  quomodo  ad  homines  translatum  sit,  et  pro  simpncittr  aliquid 
petere  sumatur,  unde  cum  adorare  vel  confunditur,  vel  idem  signifi- 
cat ;  sic  enim  Fet.  jfnscriptio  ap.  Murator.  Deos  pro  me  adviorent : 
aisi  distinctionem  facias  inter  trouvsiv  ovfiy,  et  ovga :  eerte  cahw  et 
adulor  saepe  tantum  indicare  voluptatem.  quam  motitaodo  candam* 
oatentant,  vel  etiam  adsultando,  ac  vocis  sono,  testantur  Lucretius  L.  V. 
V.  1069.  jahi  gannitu  vocie  adulare  dixit,  et  £liau.  L.  XIH.  c.  42. 
slMv  MsXiralov  Kvvi$tov  scaive,  adsultemdo  Uetitiam  testabatur,  quamr 
Epaminonda  reviso  capiebat :  neque  aliter  vetulus  canis.  qui  solus  fere 
Ulyssem  post  tarn  longos  errores  agnosoebat.  Homer.  Odys.  P. 
V.  301. 

8jj  Tore  y'  »j  Ivotjcev  *08w<r(r6«,  eyyif  iivruf 

certe  ad  quavis  animalia  retulit  Eustath.  ad  Odi^s.  K.  v.  20.  quern 
Homer]  locum  ob  oculos  habuit  Schol.  Lycophronb,  xoivoran^  $i 
Ai^ip  r«  Saivfiv  iw)  Cwo/v  dxiyoov,  0  itrti,  treistv  i^v  oJ^av,  et  ad  Od^ss* 
n.v.  10.  xuptoX£XTO(/]u,£voy  fievpit)  Kvycav,  ij$r}  KOUSTtiirifwv  rffj,efeffy  l^tirruf, 
(iBra(pofiHiY  $i  r^oKiKsSs  xat  zis  rwg  tneoi^ovg  kol)  ytoXaxtxov^,  Schol.  Piud. 
F^th,  II.  V.  151.  et  ad  Olymp.  IV.  7«  l^ova*  dvr\  tcS  ix^ipfi^OLv,  diti 
rwv  ^ouy'oyrujv  {wo/v." 
To  these  instances  we  add  Hesych.  v.  SaiVoufOi,  01  rig  wgAg  ^vsyja^ 
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To  THE  Editor  of  T/He  Classical  Journal. 

I  WAS  surprised  to  find  in  your  twelfth  Number  an  attack  on  an  nil* 
published  work  of  mine,  by  a  Gentleman,  who  calls  himself  **  the 
Abridger  of  Bryant."  The  work  which  he  abridges,  is  the  only  publi- 
cation, I  believe,  of  Mr.  Bryant's,  which  I  have  never  read.  It  re^ 
lates  to  four  passages  in  Scripture  concerning  Balaam,  Joshua,  Sam^ 
son,  (improperly  spelt  Sampson)  and  Jonah.  I  cannot  speak  of  the 
original ;  but  we  learn  from  this  curious  abridgment, — that  Balaam^ 
Who  came  to  Moab  from  "  the  motintains  of  the  East,'*  was  Archi — 
mage  of  Midian  and  Edom,  lying  to  the  south  and  the  west  of  Moab  !— 
that  the  Ass  was  made  an  object  of  veneration  in  those  regions  "  from  its 
peculiar  sagacity  I  "—that  Bacchus  placed  the  *' Asinine  species"  ia 
the  celestial  sphere ! — that  their  (pirvrj,  or  crib,  which  was  also  placed 
there,  was  "  perhaps  a  distant  adumbration  of  the  ark  !  "—that  "  both' 
these  constellatmns''  (the  Asinine  spedes  and  their  crib)  "  are  reckoned 
ominous  ofserenitj/I" — and  that,  as  whales  are  not  found  near  Joppa>^ 
a  whale  must  have  been  sent  on  purpose  from  the  north  to  swallow  u(^ 
Jonah!  (Class.  Journ.  xii.  pp.  321—330.)  We  have,  besides,  some 
delectable  specimens  of  correct  writing  :  e,  g. — **  where  the  LXX 
translation.*'  p.  323.  "  The  mountains  of  Kiddim — ^probably 
means  some  eastern  eminences."  ibid. 

Now,  sir,  if  I  were  to  close  this  letter  here,  I  much  mistake  t|ie  usuaf 
feelings  of  ^authors,  if  your  cojprespondent  would  not  think  himself 
ieutitled  to*complain  of  a  little  want  of  candor  on  my  part.  He 
would,  perliaps,  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  part  of  the  ridicule  is  just,^ 
and  that  all  oi  it  is  founded  upon  his  own  expressions  ;  but  he  might 
say,  th^t  he  had  oftcner  than  once  been  quoted  by  half  sentences ; — 
that  some  undoubted  errors  which  had  escaped  his  pen  had  been  in** 
vidiously  selected,  in  order  to  expose  him  to  contempt ; — and  that  all 
that  is  ingenious,  learned,  or  argumentative,  in  the  system  which  he 
supports,  had  been  either  concealed,  or  misrepresented.  But,  sir, 
have  I  no  reason  to  make  a  similar  complaint  against  your  correspon- 
dent? If  I  be  not  misinformed  concerning  the  name  of  this  gentle- 
man, he  is  a  man  of  letters,  and,  what  I  esteem  much  more,  a  man  of 
genius.  His  short,  and,  I  must  say,  flippant,  account  of  my  book, 
would  iK>t  have  otherwise  attracted  so  nmch  of  my  notice.  But  he 
should  recollect,  that  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  a  good  p^ter,  to  sit 
down  to  draw  caricatures. 

Having  taken  up  the  pen,  I  shall  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  Mr.  Bryanf  s  work,  as  it  is  made  known  to  me  by  the  abridgment, 
for  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  book  itself;  and  I  shall  submit 
it  to  the  judgment  of  your  correspondent,  whether,  or  not,  he  will 
still  adhere  to  all  of  Bryant's  opinions. 

I  have  always,  sir,  considered  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man,  who 
VOL.  VIL  CL  JL    '        NO.  XIV.  F  . 
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disputes  for  the  sake  of  truth,  not  only  candidly  to  examine  the  reason* 
ing  of  an  adversary,  but  to  produce  all  the  evidence  which  he  can  find 
in  its  favor.  When  this  is  fairly  done,  and  he  still  feels  that  he  cannot 
be  convinced,  he  may  expect  that  a  candid  hearing  will  be  given. to 
him,  while  he  states  his  objections.  Your  readers  are. in  possession  of 
what  Mr.  Bryant's  abridger  has  said  for  him.  In  answering  him  upon 
several  points,  I  shall  state  what  additional  arguments,  1  think,  might 
be  adduced  in  favor  of  Mr.  Bryant's  opinions ;  and  then  show  why  I 
am  still  unprepared  to  follow  him. 

1.  In  the  passages  in  Deuteronomy  and  Numbers,  m  which  Balaam 
is  said  to  be  brought  from  Aram^  or  ^yiia,  and  Aram  Kaharaim^  or 
Mesopotamia,  Mr.  Bi7ant  proposes  to  substitute  a  *7  for  a  ■) — to  read 
Dm  Edom  for  DHK  Aram — and  to  ^dismiss  Naharaim  as  a  gloss. 
Mr.  Bryant's  reasons  for  proposing  this  alteration  are  stated  pp.  321- 
3^2,  In  addition  to  these  arguments  it  may  be  observed^  that  if 
Pethor  (jnDJlS  Pethorah)  the  place  of  Balaam's  residence,  were  the 
same  with  Petva,  as  Mr.  Bryant  supposes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  in  Edom,  and  not  in  Si/ria,  or  Aram.  Eusebius  distinctly  tells 
us  that  Petra  was  a  city  in  the  land  of  Edom — IXeVf a,  ^roAt;  iv  yf 

2.  It  is  said  that  Balaam  came  from  Pethcn^  tvhich  is  hy  the  river  of 
ike  land  of  the  children  of  his  people.    In  favor  of  Mr.  Bryant's  opi-*  ^ 
nioHj  it  may  be  observed    that  a  river  flowed  by   Petra.    Nabatai, 
says  Piiuy,  oppidvm  incolunt  Petram  nomine  in  convalle,  paulo  minus 

1 1  mill.  pass,  amplitudinis  circumdatam  montihus  inaccessis  AMNE 
INTERFLUEI^TE, 

3.  If  Mr.  Bryant  be  right  in  supposing  Pethorah,  and  Petra;  to' 
have  been  tlie  same,  there  seems  to  be  no  occasion  to  dismiss  Naha- 
raim  as  a  gloss.  This,  indeed,  would  be  taking  a  considerable  liberty 
with  the  text.  That  part  of  Edom,  in  which  Petra  was  situated, 
abounded  in  rivers ;  and  it,  therefore,  might  have  been  called  Edom 
Naharaim,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  districts  not  so  well  watered  ; 
just  as  AramNahardim  was  so  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  othtr  parts 
of  Syria.  Petra,  according  to  Eusebius,  lay  ten  miles  to  tlie  east  of 
Aila ;  and  Aila,  which  was  situated  jat  the  extremity  of  the  Elanitic 
bay,  by  the  consent  of  Eusebius  and'  Jerome,  was  the  Eloth  of  Scrip- 
ture. Now,  as  nearly  as  I  can  judge  from  the  map,  the  place  called 
Jotbathah,  or  Jotbath,  nmst  have  been  situated  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Aila,  or  Eloth,  and  about  five  miles  from  Petra,  Let  us  then 
turn  to  the  words  of  Moses  (Dent,  x.)  From  thence  they  jtmrneyed 
unto  Gudgodah,  and  from  Gtedgodah  to  Jotbath — D^D— "^^TO  YH^^— 
a  land  of  rivers,  of  water.  Thus  Petra  Was  situated  within  five  miles 
of  a  spot  expressly  called  a  land  of  rivers  of  water.  If,  then,  Balaam 
resided, 5it  Petra  in  the  land  of  Edom,  it  was  precisely  in  that  part 
which  might  be  properly  called  Edom  Naharaim  ;  for  since  we  find 
from  Pliny,  that  one  of  the  rivers  of  Edom  ran  near  to  Petra,  we  may 
coBchide,  that  Petra,  as  well  as  Jotbath,  was  included  ntthe  land  of 
rivers  of  water,  especially  as  the  two  cities  wf^re  only  about  five  miles 
distant  from  each  other. 

4.  These  observations  appear  to  me  to  strengthen  Mr.  Bryant's  opi- 
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tifoA,  Who  contends,  justly  enough,  that  i^  Balaam  catne  from  the 
ttionntainB  of  the  East,  he  could  not  have  come  from  Aram  Naha- 
raim,  or  Mesopotamia,  which  was  to  the  north  of  Moab.  But  it  k 
further  to  be  observed,  that  when  Balaam  quitted  Baiaki  he  returnee! 
to  his  own  people;  (Num.  xxiv.)  and  we  find  that  Balaam  was^lain 
afterwards  with  {he  five  kings  of  Midian,  or  Edom,  (Num..  xxxi.)  Is 
it  not  to  be  concluded  from  this,  that  Balaam  was  a  Midianite,  or  £do> 
mite,  and  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  distant  country  of  Mesopotamia  1  ' 
All  tl^ese  things  considered,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Bryant's  arguments, 
will  make  it  very  diliicull  to  comprehend  how  Balaam  could  have  come 
from  Mesopotamia  ;  and  yet  I  find  it  impossible  to  agree  with  Bryant, 
or  his  abridger,  in  thinking  that  he  came  from  £dom. 

1.  I  remember  no  instance  which  authorises  us  to  read  DIW  fot 
OVTH  Edom.  The  vau  is,  I  believe,  no-where  omitted  in  the  ortho^ 
graphy  of  the  word.  This,  Tconfess,  would  not  be  a  great  difficulty^ 
if  other  obstacles  did  not  oppose  themselves. 

2.  Mr.  Br}'ant  thinks  that  the  Pethoi\  or  Pethorah,  of  Scri|>ture 
was  the  same  city  with  that  which  the  Greeks  called  Pefra.  But  this 
last  city  was  not  called  Petra  by  the  Hebrews ;  for  the  name  which 
they  gave  it  was  Dp*!,  Reketn,  or  Rokom,  (Epiphan,  in  Synopsi. 
L.  ii.  advers.  k/eres/)  or  Arekeme.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.  7.)  It  is,  there- 
fore, apparent,  thut  if  Moses  had  intended  to  describe  the  city  of 
Edom,  which  the  Greeks  called  Petra,  ,he  would  not  have  named  it 
Pethorah^  but  Rekem :  and  Pethorah  must  be  some  other  place  than 
Petra,  which  the  Hebrews  did  not  know  by  that  name. 

3.  It  is  said  (Num.  xxii.)  that  Balak  went  out  to  meet  Balaam,  nntd 
a  city  of  Moab  which  is  in  the  border  of  Arnon,  which  is  in  the  ut* 
most  coast.  Mr.  Bryant  and  his  abridger  think  that  the  river  Arnon 
was  to  the  south  of  Moab ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  quite  necessary  to  sup- 
port their  hypothesis.  But  the  abridger  will  find,  by  giving  a  little 
attention  4o  the  subject,  that  the  river  Arnon  was  the  northern  boun>- 
dary  of  that  Moab  which  was  possessed  by  Balak.  I  shall  make  this 
plain  to  him  in  a  moment.  The  river  Jordan  runs  from  north  to 
«OBth,  from  the  lake  Gennesareth  to  the  lake  Asphaltitts.  The  river 
Jabbok  takes  its  course  from  the  east,  and  falls  into  the  Jordan  a  few 
liiiles  to  the  south  of  lake  Gennesareth,  The  Arnon  rises  in  "  the 
mountains  of  the  East,"  and  after  bending  to  the  south,  runs  from 
east  to  west,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  Jabbok,  until  it  falls  into  the 
lake  Asphaltites.  The  Jabbok  I  compute  to  be  about  fifty  miles  further 
to  the  north  than  the  Arnon.  Now  let  As  turn  to  the  Scripture.  The 
Arnon  was  the  border  of  Moab,  between  Moab  and  the  Amorites^ 
(Num.  xxi.)  When  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Arnon,  they  invaded  the 
territory  of  the  Amorites  ;  and  possessed  the  land  from  Arnon  unto 

'Jabbok.  (Num.  xxi.)  The  king  of  the  Amorites  had  driven  the  former 
king  of  Moab  beyond  the^rnwi ; — he  had  taken  all  the  land  out  of 
his  hand  even  unto  Arnon.  (Ibid.)  It  is  clear,  then,  that  \he  Arnon 
was  the  northern  boundary  of  Moab ;  because  the  land  which  li^s  be- 
tween Juhbok^wA^  ArwM;  is  all  to  the  north  of  the  latter  river,  and 
.this  was  the  land  which  the  Aroortes  bad  possessed^  befpre  it  was 
taken  from  them  by  the  Israelites.    But  since  Arnon  was  the  northern 
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boundary  of  Motb  in  the  time  of  Balak,  t^t  kbg  would  have  b«M 
going  in  a  contrary  directioii  from  what  he  ought  to  have  done,  if  he 
bad  meant  to  meet  l^iaam,  and  if  Balaam  had  come  from  Petra^ 
This  will  appear  from  what  I  am  about  to  state. 

4.  Balaam  says  (Nam.  xxiii.)  that  Balak  had  brought  htm  mtt  (^tke 
mouniains  of  the  east.  But  Petra,  which  was  situated  withiB  ten 
miles  of  Aila^  or  Eloth,  lay  S.  S.  W.  of.  Pisgah^  and  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Marim,  where  Balak  and  Balaam  held  their  conferences.  (See 
Hist.  Geog.  of  Dr.  Wells,  p.  2390  Two  contradictions,  then,  must 
follow,  if  we  ado|it  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Bryant.  Ist,  Balak  mast 
have  gone  to  the  northern  border  of  his  territory  to  meet  Balaam, .  who* 
was  coming  from  Petra,  which  was  situated  to  the  south-south-west  of 
Moab.  2dly,  If  Balaam  came  from  Petra^  to  Moab,  he  cmiie  from 
the  south-south-west:  and  yet  he  distinctly  declares,  that  be  wa» 
brought  from  "  the  mountains  of  the  East." 

Mr.  Bryant  proposes  to  read  *1Dy^I3,  the  children  ^  Omar — or 
IDV^U,  the  children  of  Amman,  for  *)DyUII>  the,  ckUdren  of  AtV 
people.  Who  were  the  children  of  Omar]  The  city  called  moy; 
had  been  destroyed,  with  all  its  inhabitknts,  in  the  time  of  Abraham* 
I  cannot  think'  the  learned  author  more  happy,  when  he  would  read 
Seni'Amman.  The  river  of  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon  was 
the  Jabbok,  which  formed  the  southern  boundary  of  tlieir  territory,  and 
which  separated  their  possessions  from  those  of  the  Amorites.  py*  IJf 
Piaiy"*J2  ^Zm  bnn — even  unto  the  riper  Jabbok  the  border  of  the  elUl- 
dren  of  Ammon.  Great  part  of  £dom,  all  Moab,  and  all  the  land  of 
the  Amorites,  intervened  between  Petra,  and  the  country  of  the  Am« 
monites.  It  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  to  say,  that  Balaam 
dwelt  at  PetrOy  which  is  by  the  river  of  the  land  of  the  cbiliirea  of 
Ammon. 

The  country  to  the  north  of  the  Amon  still  continued  to  be  called 
Moab,  even  after  tlic  Moabites  had  been  driven  to  the  south  of  thafe 
river.  But  it  is  evident  from^  Scripture  (Num.  xxi.  and  Jud.  xi.)  that 
the  Moabites  had  no  possessions  to  the  north  of  the  Am&n^  or  be* 
tween  that  river  and  tlie  Jabbok,  in  the  time  of  Balak.  I  think,  there- 
fere,  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  learned  author  cannot  be  supported  by 
facts,  when  he  says,  that  t{ie  Arnon  was  to  the  south  of  Moab,  and 
would  consequently  describe  Balak  as  coming  from  some  part  of  the 
country  between  the  Arnon  and  the  Jabbok  to  meet  Balaam. 

He  shall  smite  the  corners  of  Moab—  (Num.  xxiv.)  2>)1D  VlMB  YHDV 
Mr.  Bryant  fM'efers  the  trauslation  of  the  LXX,^  and  would  translate 
with  them  T^yeiJi^ova^,  leaders,  or  chiefs,  as  the  proper  meaning  of 
VIKS),  instead  of  corners.  Was  Mr.  B.  aware,  that  this  translation  of 
the  LXX  is  confirmerl  by  the  Chakiaic  ] 

And  destroy  all  the  children  of  Seth»  Balaam  apparently  meant  to 
predict  the  destruction  of  the  several  kinds  of  idolatry  practised  by 
the  Moabites.  It  may,  periiaps,  help  to  elucidate  the  text,  if  we  stop 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  subji^l. 

The  principal  objects  of  idolatry  aQsiong  the .  Moabites  were  Baal* 
Peor,  Chemosh,  and  it  may  be  presained  Seth,  for  by  the  children  of 
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ISffh,  we  may  safely  understand  the  idolatrous  followers  or  worsliippcrs 
^fSeth. 

1.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  most  writers,  that  Baal  Peer  was  no 
other  than  Priapus ;  but  this  notion  is  controverted  by  the  learned 
Seldeo.     I  must,  however,  confess  that  his  arguments  appear  to  me  to 
be  of  little  force :  they  are  borne  down  by  the  voice  of  antiquity. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  derivations  of  the  name  of 
Feor^  as  given  by  Jerome,  and  by  some  of  the  Rabbins,  are  untenable. 
I  have  long  been  persuaded,  that  Peor  is  the  Egyptian  God  Or,  with 
the  Egyptian  definite  article  prefixed.    Pi-Or^  or  Pe-Or.     Most  cer- 
tainly, this  Egyptian  God  Or  was  the  same  with  Priapus.  Thus  Suidas» 
ri  eiyocXiJia  rw  U^idirov  7*00  *Xl^oy  'jra^'  Alyvitriois  xexXijagvoy,  &c.    Im- 
mediately after  the  Israelites  came  into  the  neighbourhood   of  the 
Moabites  and  Midiauites,  we  find  them  to  be  led  astray  in  the  matter 
ef  Pear,    Jpsi  autem  educti,  says  Jerome,  de  Mgypio  fomicati  sunt 
eum  Madianiiis,  et  ingressi  sunt  ad  Beel-Phegar  idolum  Mqabitmrum, 
quern  nos  Priapum  possumus  appellare.    Now  this  species  of  idolatry 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians.    Stephanus,  speak- 
ing of  PanopoliSj  says,  e<rri  $s  xa)  tow  9f 0?  ar/{z?\^ot  [J^iya,  i^Siaxiv  s^oy 
TO  olISoTov.    Plutarch  tells  us,  that  the  image  of  Osiris  was  every-where 
shown  under  a  human  form,  and  under  similar  circumstances.     But  if 
the  worship  were  derived  from  the  Egyptians  by  the  Moabites,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  name  Pe-Or,  was  likewise  of  Egyptian  origin. 
Plutarch  observes  that  the  image  of  Osiris  was  shown  in  this  state,  &a 
y6yifMCv  Kou  rpoipt/xov  ;  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  Baal  Pear  was 
worshipped  as  the  Sun  that  b  the  source  of  generation  and  nourish- 
ment.   The  whole  system  of  this  wretched  idolatry  was  built  on  a 
Boble  foundation ;  but  when  men  mistook  the  creature  for  the  creator^ 
and  the  material  symbol  for  the  intellectual  principle,  the  progress  of 
error  could  only  be  checked  by  the  influence  of  a  better  philosophy^ 
s|nd  by  the  precepts  of  a  purer  religion,  such  as  the  legislator  of  the 
Hebrews  endeavoured  to  introduce  among  his  countrymen. 
/  2>  The  Moabites  are  called  the  people  of  Chemosh ;  (Num.  xxi.  and 
Jer.  xlviii.)  and  Chemosh  is  likewise  said  to  be  their  Go<l.  (Jud.  xi.)' 
But  what  was  this  God  ;  and  what  was  tlie  signification  of  bis  name  ? 
Philo  Judaeus  says,    yj^L^jg  i^^y^vBusrcu  005  ^^>Jupy}[Aa — which  words 
are  rendered  by  Selden,  Chamos  sonai  ut  cantreciatio,  sive  ut  palpa^ 
tie.    Selden  adds,  certe  WHO;  mosh,  est  contrectavit^  seu  palpavit ;  et 
dementum  caph  servile  <is  interprelatur.    But  this  would  be  a  strange 
name  for  a  God,  Ut-eontrectatio !     I  believe  the  name  and  the  wor- 
ship of  Cliemosh  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians.    Jerome, 
as  quoted  by  Selden,  tells  us,  that  on  Mount  Nebo  erat  Chamos  ido^ 
lum  consecratum  quod  alio  nomine  appellatur  Beel-Phegor,  (i.  e.  Baal" 
Peof\)    The  Egyptians  worshipped  the  generating  principle  under  the 
symbol  of  a  man  with  a  goat's  face.    This  idol  was  called  Mendes  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  Pan  by  the  Greeks.    Mendes  (see  Suidas  in  voce) 
signified  a  goat  in  Egyptian ;  and  it  was  the  image  of  this  God,  which 
Stephanus  described,  as  1  have  quoted  him  above,  and  Which  was  seea 
at  Panopolis,  the  city  of  Pan,   or  of  Mendes.    But  this  Panopolis^ 
wtieroL  the  obscene  idol  of  Mendes  wds  wor shipped,  was  also  smrnamed- 
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ChemmiSf  or  Chemmo,   by  the  natives.    This  is  clearly  attested  bjr 

Diodorus  Siculus,  who  says  that  the  proper  name  was  interpreted 
Panopolis:  rov-ro  xa)  itoXiv  iTtujyvy.oy  ytaroi  ryjv  0))j3a/5a  ifeiron^Kevai, 
xaXo•Jjt^£v^Jv  [xev  vito  rdSv  iyyja^wv  ygajxiv,  ^  ^fa^xw,  jxeSgf  aijv€Udjix,fyijv 
ll  ITavo;  TToAiv.  Now  the  Egyptians  were  accastiined  to  name  their 
cities  and  districts  directly  after  their  Gods  ;— thus  they  spoke  of  On, 
of  Canobus,  &c.  without  saying  the  city  of  On,  or  the  district  of 
Canobus.  I  conchide,  then,  that  Chemmis  was  the  name  of  the  deity, 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  man  with  a  goat's  face,  and  thenCe 
commonly  called  Mendes,  or  the  goat.  But  this  idol  o^DiaKov  ?%ov  ro 
alSohv  :  and  was  consequently  the  symbol  of  the  generating  principle* 
It  seems  then  vf  ry  probable,  that  this  Chemmis  was  the  same  with 
the  Moabitish  Chemosh,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome,  was  otherwise 
-called  Baal  Peor. 

3.  Mr.  Bryant  justly  remarks,  that  Plutarch  identifies  Seth  with 
TyphoUy  or  Peor-ApU  ;  "  in  whose  temple  the  'Ovo\a,rfsla  was  prac- 
tiseri  by  the  Egyptians/'  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Typhon  was  symbo^ 
lized  under  the  form  of  an  Ass,  on  account  of  the  indolent  and  impure 
ijature  of  the  animal.  The  'OvoXar^fiia,  or  worship  of  the  Ass,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  chiefly  celebrated  in  the  months  Pa^ni  and  Phaaphi, 
when,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  Egyptians  baked  cakes  with  the 
figure  of  an  ass  bound  impressed  upon  them.  This  was  evidently  a 
symbol  of  Typhon,  Mr.  Bryant  might  have  cited  the  words  of  Epi* 
phanius,  which  are  directly  to  the  purpose.  Urj  fih  rw  ovcv  ii$  ovo/jta 
roy  ^rfi  ro\)  Tvfuivos  rsXsras  ^yc^fiyrom — sometimes,  indeed,  they  per^ 
form  sacred  rites  to  the  ass  under  the  name  oj  Seth  or  Typhon.  Now 
the  Coptic  word  for  an  ass's  colt  is  CH!&  (Sec  the  lexicon  of  La- 
Croze)  and  it  appears  from  Woide's  grammar  that  the  ^   is  often 

sounded  like  th ;  consequently  the  Egyptian  word  may  be  written  Seth, 
an  ass's  colt.  When,  therefore,  it  is  said  he  shall  destroy  ail  the  ehih 
dren  of  Seth,  the  Prophet  alludes  to  the  destruction  of  the  worshippers 
of  Typhon,  who  was  symbolized  under  the  form  of  an  ass. 

Now,  sir,  let  us  return  to  Balaam.  I  think  Mr.  Bryant's  abridger 
will  allow,  that  the  son  oi  Beor  could  not  have  come  from  Afesopo^ 
tamia  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  I  have  shown  that  he  could  not  have 
come  from  Petra.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  then,  that  there  is  no 
way  of  getting  rid  of  the  contradiction,  which  is  manifest  in  the  text, 
as  it  stands  at  present.  We  are  there  told  that  Balaam  was  brought 
out  of  the  mountains  of  the  east,  and  likewise  that  he  was  brought  out 
of  Mesopotamia,  which  lies  to  the  north,  and  not  to  the  east  of  Moab. 
If  the  story,  of  Balaam  had  been  intended  to  be  understood  as  a  true 
history,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  the  sacred  writer  should  have 
fallen  into  such  a  mistake.  The  learned  abridger  seems  to  doubt, 
whether  *'  an  objection,  professing  to  limit  the  operation  of  an  avowed 
miracle,  deserve  any  answer."  I  shall,  therefore,  say  notliing  of  th& 
dialogue  between  Balaam  and  his  ass ;  but  I  cannot  possibly  admit, 
that  any  untruth,  or  contradiction,  could  be  recorded  by  an  inspired 
writer  as  an  historical  fact.  ^  Balaam  is  said  to  have  come  to  Moab 
from  the  mountains  of. the  east;  yet  he  is  said  to  have  come  from 
Mes<^tamia  which  lies  to  the  north.    Again^  we  are  told  that  be  re* 
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.  turaed  to  hb  people ;  and  he  was  evidently  slain  in  Midian,  tvhich  is 
to  the  south  of  Moab.  How,  then,  could  the  place  of  his  dwelling 
have  been  either  in  the  north,  or  in  the  east  1 

Under  the  impression,  sir,  that  these  contradictions  could  not  have 
been  admitted  into  the  sacred  text,  if  the  story  of  Balaam  had  been 
intended  to  be  understood  as  a  true  history,  I  can  by  no  means  deny 
that  I  believed  it  to  be  an  apologue,  or  allegory.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  this  in  any  way  affects  the  authority  or  the  truth  of  the  pre- 
dictions, which  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  son  of  Beor.  On  the 
contrary,  it  appears  to  me,  if  the  allegory  be  properly  understood* 
that  the  prophecy  loses  nothing  either  in  clearness  or  in  truth. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  cry  which  has  been  raised  against  those,  who 
consider  xiie  historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  abundantly 
mingled  with  allegories.  And  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  all 
,the  early.  Oriental  historians,  unless  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament 
.be  excepted,  introduced  the  Iffd^r^xoJ;  jxuSou;  of  their  country  into 
their  histories.  I<ook  at  the  Vedam,  or  the  Zendavesta,  or  at  the 
fragments  of  Sanchpuiatho,  ofBerosus,  and  of  Manetho.  If  the  au« 
'ihor  of  the  Pentateuch  could  employ  allegory  to  the  advantage  of  his 
cause,  why  might  he  not  do  what  Oriental  custom  fully  authorised  1 
His  object  was  to  convert  his  countrymen  from  the  practice  of  idolatry* 
The  worship  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Stars,  prevailed  in  all  thq 
neighbouring  nations ;  and  the  efforts  of  Moses  were  unceasingly  ex- 
erted to  destroy  this  false  theology,  of  which  alienated  Israel  was  but 
too  much  inclined  to  become  a  disciple.  It  is  known  to  every  one» 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Jewish  legblator  Hero-worship  had  no  existence ; 
that  all  the  Gods  of  the  heathen  world  were  to  be  found  in  the  starry 
host ;  and  that  Tsabaism,  founded  upon  a  false  system  of  astronomy* 
was  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles.  Animals,  plants,  &c.  were,  indeed, 
chosen  as  symbols  of  certaui  qualities  and  energies  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  various  celestial  bodies ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  these  symbols 
had  come  to  be  adored  by  the  superstitious  multitude,  as  possessuig 
the  nature  of  the  Gods  whom  they  represented.  To  what  nobler  pur- 
pose could  the  sacred  writer  direct  his  attention,  than  to  the  destruction 
of  this  degrading  theology,  or  rather  of  this  foul  idolatry  ?  Why  was 
be  not  to  call  in  allegory  to  his  aid  1  This  was  a  language  universal 
in  Egypt  and  in  Asia.  But  we  children  of  the  west — we  will  allow 
nothing  for  the  difference  of  time  and  place — of  manners  and  customs 
— of  modes  of  speaking  and  writing, — which  may  have  existed  two  thou- 
sand miles  from  us,  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago ;  and  we  will 
not  permit  it  to  be  said  that  Moses  ever  employed  the  language  of  alle- 
gory- 

The  length  to  which  this  letter  has  already  extended,  precludes  me 

from  examining,  at  present,  tlie  remainder  of  Mr.  Bryant'i^sy^tem. 

Edinburgh,  W.  DRUMMOND. 

March  10,  1813,   , 

%*  We  cannot  hesitate  to  give  a  place  to  the  ingenious  investiga  - 
tions  of  the  learned  ^vriter ;  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  ffom  our 
Biblical  and  Antk][Uftrian  correi^ondents  any  critical  dissertation,  which 
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VfUl  t^od  to  vindicate  /the  truth  and  the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Scrips 
tvMres.  Our  earnest  wish  is,  Ihat  ''  Nostra  di»putatwHe4  nihil  atiud 
agant,  nisi  ut,  in  utramque  partem  disserendo,  eliciant  et  ^xprtmani 
aUjpiid,  gw>d  aut  verum  sit,  anU  ad  id  qudm  proximo  aeadat'*  Cicero, 
de  Nat.  JMarum,  i.  1. 
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To  THE  Editor  op  the  CtASSXCAt  JpuRNAt* 

W  itL  your  learned  and  ingenious  correspondenti  Mr.  Barlonv 
excuse  me  if  I  propose  the  expression  «  in  the  xipeb  efa  Sfida^  tm 
pe  turned  into  Greek,  and  if  I  ask  whediier  a  better,  or  indeed 
any  other,  translation  can  be  given  than  the  Greek  of  ^schylus. 
in  the  1501st  verse  of  his  Agamemnon,  h  apixyris  v^^iiriLAu  i  If 
we  amplify  the  idea  by  supposing  the  circumstance  oS  an  insecl: 
entangled,  or  taken  in  this  web ;  let  us  conceive  also  an  apostropka 
to  the  little  unfortunate ;  can  we  do  better,  if  we  would  e»res^ 
this  also  in  Greek,  than  by  again  adopting  the  language  pf  tljyQ 
same  poet. 

Admitting  the  resemblance  of  a  silk-worm  to  a  spider}  if  api^r 
rus  5<px<rfjLu  be  «  a  silk-worm's  web,"  what  is  the  Greek  for  a 
spider's  web  ?  In  the  10th  Number  of  your  Journal,  Mr.  Barker 
is  inclined  to  suppose  that  -Sschylus  is  alluding  to  the  dress  of 
royal  women,    liien  otpuyyni  5<^ao'fta  must  mean  a  sifk  robe ! 

But  where  would  be  the  poet's  wonted  energy  in  making  thi^ 
Chorus  say,  ^<  Thou  liest  in  a  silken  robe  ?"  Does  not  this  rather 
appear  to  Mr.  B.  a  jejune,  spiritless  idea  ?  The  common  Latin 
translation  is  ^^  Jaces  araneae  in  tela."  And  what  other  version  caa 
be  given  ?  ^'  . 

Your  correspondent  well  knows  that  nothing  is  more  Gonmio% 
among  both  the  poets  and  prose  writers  of  antiquity,  than,  when 
depicting  the  human  character  or  disposition,  to  display  a  resem«( 
blance  to  some  animal  of  the  brute  creation.  Without  multiplied 
quotations,  we  will  look  for  this  truth  in  the  Play  before  msl 

Vr  1233.  '£x  rcov  $e  vroiv^^  ^1)1X1  ^ovXsvstv  rtvci 

V.  1267.  et  seq.  »utii\  S/rrot;^  xiaiva  <rvyxoifJiMii,iyyi 

In  the  above  allusions,  the  three  principal  cJiiaracter9>  Ag^unAi8»» 
oon,  ^gistusi  and  Clytemnestra,  are  ]plainly  de6€xil^4i    Sut  wlnft 
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can  more  descriptively  place  before  our  eyes  the  insidiotts  Qytem* 
nestr^  than  ' 

xBiaat  8'  ctpu^vris  sv  v^i(rfMLn — x.  r.  X, 

I  am  firmly  of  opinioiv,  that  the  common  translation  is  per- 
fectly right ;  which  I  understand  thus,  «  Thou  liest  ensnared  ia 
the  web  of  thy  spider-like,  insidious  consort.*' 

The  Chorus  behold  their  sovereign  weltering  in  blood  and  en- 
veloped in  the  fatal  robe :  more  particularly  described  by  £uri« 
pides  Orestes,  v.  25. 

*JI  TTOJiv  uTTslg'jJ  TTepipuXotJiT  u^ao'/xetri  / 

"EKTeivev. 

See  also  the  Scholion  to  verse  1277.  Hecuba. 

Now,  ^ will  Mr.  Barker  iaccompany  me  in  idea,  and  we  willsup* 
pose  ourselves  among  the  best  possible  judges  of  this  passage,  the 
Athenian  critics,  during  the  performance  of  the  Tragedy  ?  The 
scene  is  before  us ;  the  murdered  Agamemnon, — the  Chorus  (com* 
posed  of  old  men  hh  subjects)  bemoaning  his  fate.  But  hear! 
they  exclaim  that  the  robe,  or  mantle,  on  which  the  royal  coipse 
lies,  is  silken ! !  ^  As  though,  forsooth,  the  audience  are  Mind,  or 
it  were  of  importance,  just  at  this  crisis,  to  be  told  of  what  mate- 
f  ials  this  robe  be  made,  whether  of  silk,  muslin,  or  of  cotton ! 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  xeTcrai  x.  t.  X,  in  the  common 
^nd  obvious  acceptation,  what  can  the  Chorus,  with  this  scene  be- 
ibre  their  eyes,  utter  more  appropriate  and  pathetic  ?  v<^i<rfsMri 
designates  the  mantle  on  which  the  king  lies ;  itoixyyis — the  insi- 
dious queen,  who,  like  the  insect  which  characten2es  her,  appeaiB 
most  aloof  when  she  is  most  industriously  instrumental^  in  the 
operation  of  her  toils  :~see  verse  905  to  92S.  where  her  diabolicat 
4lesigns  are  cloaked  under  pretended  love. 

Then,  with  every  respect  for,  and  frequent  concurrence  in,  Mr. 
Barker's  classical  opinions,  I  am  compelled  to  differ  from  him  in 
his  novel  conjecture,  that,  by  ipa^vrig  o^ao-jxa,  ^schylus  merely 
means  a  silk,  cotton,  or  muslm,  robe. 

Lucian.  Lib.  2.  Verae  Historise  (as  he  himself  ironically  terms 
it)  says,  'EcrftJTi  8e  ^gwvrett  Jega;^v/oj^  Xwrroij  irog^uploig.  *«  Here  I 
would  ask,  (says  Mr.  Barker)  what  Lucian  can  mean  by  apiyyia 
X/nrrd  but  silky  and  is  not  this  the  vipeta-fuoi  ^ixytii  of  iBschylus  ?" 
I  answer,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  silk,  but  that 
he  certainly  means,  with  the  addition  of  the  epithets  Anrror^  and 
TTOp^ufioigy  the  same  as  ^schylus  by  his  v^aa-fuiafa^vvisy  €om«^ 
monly  and  rightly  translated,  <<  araneae  tela.'' 

Writing  of  a  certain  imaginary  region,  in  a  strain  of  raillery 
directed  against  several  Greek  writers,  he  informs  us  of  a  city 
fr«rtt  ;^gy<r»i,  to  8e  ret^os  iriptTteirm  CfAoi^eiyhvov. — nvXai  Zi  eiciv  wrra. 
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— oixot  [Myihoi  uftXtvoi — ctvri  j»fvro*  toD  5S«to^  Sgoiroj  flspft^  lorrt*. 
•J5<rfl^Ti  Se  xp«VTa«,  •.4P.4XiV/Oil'  AEUTOll  nOP<>TPOIS.  ^In 
yestita  utuntur  aranearum  telis  tenuibus.  They  use  fine 
purple  spider  webs  for  clotliing,)  auTo)  U  (rcifjLUTCi  jw-ev  owx  Jp^oticriv, 

X.  r.  A, 

Delighted,    Mr,  Editor,    with  Lucian's  inimitable  wit,   I  can 

■  proceed  no  farther  in  the  present  subject  than,  in  the  name  of 

'Good  Humor,  to  beg  of  Mr.  Barker  not  to  snap  this^fie  tissue 

of  improbabilities  by  dressing  the  wonderful  people  in  jnere  silk  or 

€oitonI  J    JV. 

Grosvenor  Street,  Uterpooly 
9Qth  March,  1813. 


CRITICAL  NOTICE  OF  ELMSLEYS'HERACLIDM: 

'     ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

V/F  Ae  dijQTerent  scholars  in  this  country,  who  have  directed  their 
studies  to  the  dramatic  writers  of  Greece,  and,  since  the  time  of  Per- 
son, have  given  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  their  researches,  the  whole 
list,  we  believe,  is  contained  in  the  names  of  Blpmfield,  Burgee 
Bumey,  Elmsley,  Gaisford,  and  Monk:  and  of  their  respective 
.publications  some  notice  has  been  taken  in  this  Journal,  with  the 
exception-  of  Elmsley  and  Gaisford.  Since  the  latter  of  these  scholars, 
iowever,  has  confined  himself  to  the  republication  of  Markland'^s  edu 
tioBs  of  the  SttppliceSf  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  and  in  Tauris,  without  intro- 
ducing much  original  information  from  his  own  pen,  his  work  could 
scarce  be  considered  as  a  novelty,  although,  as  a  reprint,  much  might 
be  said  in  its,  praise.  But  the  same  reason,  it  may  be  urged,  does  not 
kold  good  in  favor  of  our  neglect  of  Elmsley's  first  work,  the  Acharnf 
enset  of  Aristophanes  :  we  tnust  therefore  state  in  our  justification,  if 
any  is  required,  that  want  of  inclination,  or,  if  the  reader  pleases,  abi- 
lity, prevented  our  touching  upon  a  subject  where,  to  satisfy  ourselves, 
was  not  easy;  and  others,  impossible.  Of  Mr,  Elmsley*s  second 
publication,  the  CEdipus  Rex  of  Sophocles^  we  intended  to  give  a  full 
account ;  but,  having  been  unable  to  meet  with  Erfurdt's  edition  of 
•the  same  play,  we  were  compelled  to  defer  the  execution  of  our  inten- 
tions t^)  a  future  period ;  as  we  had  experienced,  more  than  once,  how 
difficult  it  is,  without  an  access  to  works  of  preceding  scholars,  to 
form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  justice  of  the  pretensions  to  which 
modem  editors  lay  claim.    But,  whatever  truth,  th^re  may  be  in  this 
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observation,  on  general  grounds,  and  more  especiaDy  in  the  case  of 
Sophocles,  its  particular  application,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  con- 
fined to  a  very  narrow  compass.  For,  unless  we  mistake,  Mr.  £.  in 
the  publication  of  the  Heraclids,  has  been  preceded  by  no  scholar, 
whose  attention,  directed  to  that  play  solely,  might  be  expeited  to  have 
smoothed  a  subsequent  editor's  path  by  the  illustration  of  obscure,  or. 
emendation  of  corrupted,  passages.  Hence,  to  ascertain  the  merits  of 
Mr.  'E.  the  only'  Criticus  Apparatus  Euripideus  requisite  is  JBeck's  edi- 
tion, by  the  comparison  of  which,  containing  nearly  all  that  former 
scholars  have  done,  with  this  publication,  their  respective  exertions 
will  be  seen  at  one  view.  We  ought,  however,  to  observe,  that  it 
were  well  for,  an  editor  of  the  Philosopher  of  the  Stage  to  look  into 
Jsicohs* s  AniMadversiones  in  Euripidis  Tragcedias^  Gotha^  1790;  and 
Curie  Secundee  in  Euripidis  Tragwdiasy  Lipsia,  1796 ;  since,  from  the 
neglect  of  both  of  these  works,  Mr.  E.  we  are  afraid,  will  subject  him- 
self to  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  It  is  most  probable  that  they  were 
never  inspected  by  Mr.  E.  who,  being  a  devoted  admirer  of  Porson^ 
was  perhaps  influenced  to  disregard  the  Professor  of  Munich,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  late  Cambridge  Professor's  note  on  the  Orestes, 
V.  1080.  where  Jacobs's  character  is  dismissed  with  a  sarcastic  quota- 
tion from  Lucan.  That  the  German  is,  nevertheless^  deserving  of 
some  attention,  is  evident  from  his  having  anticipated,  or  simultane^ 
ously  hit  upon,  a  few  of  Porson*s  emendations  of  Athenaeus.  X.et  it 
not  be  thought  that  we  are  advocating  the  cause  of  Jacobs  versus  Por« 
son,  or  that  we  insinuate  Mr.  Elmsley's  invasion  of  the  literary  pro* 
petty  of  anothei:.  The  former  would  be  a  difficult,  and  the  latter  a 
dishonorable  attempt.  Coincidences  of  this  kind^  every  scholar  knows 
by  his  own  experience,  are  too  common  to  excite  surprise,  in  the  case. 
of  others,  although  so  many  and  strong  instances  of  literary  dishonestj 
in  all  ages  can  be  produced,  as  certainly  to  give  birth  to  suspicions 
that  may  be,  in  fact,  eventually  ill-founded.  Two  such  cases  we  can 
produce  from  this  very  play,  where  one  of  Mr.  Elmsley's  emendations 
has  been  anticipated  by  Stanley,  and  one  by  Tyrwhitt,  the  latter  of 
whose  notes  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  those  of  the 
former  in  the  Universiy^  Library  at  Cambridge ;  but  neither  of  which 
Mr.  £.  seems  to  have  consulted.  Other  coincidences  of  Mn  £•  with 
Porson,  Jacobs,  and  Burges,  could  be  adduced  from  the  foVLoyring  arti* 
cles,  (of  which  Mr.  £.  acknowledges  himself  the  writer)  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review^  No.  S3,  on  Blomfield's  Prometheus ;  in  the  same  jour- 
nal. No.  S7,  on  Porson's  Hecuba ;  and  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
No.  ]4»«  on  Gatsford's  reprint  of  Markland's  three  plays  of  Euripides. 
But,  on  subjecu  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  observed,  once  for  all»  tha^ 
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^fboAOf  there  l^e  plag^nsm  or  tiot»  the  agreeteeitty  either  casual  6t 
iirt:eBtk>nal»  of  scholars  lespectiag  the  propriety  of  a  paitici:dttr  ftedU 
fcg,  b  i»arlf  the  best  proof  of  its  probubih'ty  and  truth. 

In  a  short  preface  of  two  pages*  Mr.  £.  informs  us  that*  ijiot^  he 
ifiows  not  himself,  or  if  he  does,  that  the  reader  need  not  be  told,  -what 
motives  indoced  him  to  publish  the  Heracltdas  of  Euripides*  he  con^ 
cetves  it  of  more  conseqiaence  to  state  the  design  and  method  of  his- 
mBdert&king.    His  view*  dien*  seems  to  be^  to  give  as  correct  a  text  as 
die  materials  ^eady  in  tjie  hands  of  scholars  can  supply  ;^to  mark  what 
amd  by  whom  improvements  have  been  suggested  since  tht  time  of 
Aldus;  and  to  make  snch  a  selection  of  explanatory  notes  from  pre» 
ceding  commentators,  either  m  then:  very  words  or  in  an  abridgment^ 
as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  recourse  to  former  editions.    When  we 
spesJL  of  materials  already  before  the  public*  we  mean  sadt  helps  a$ 
affe  to  be  feund  m  edited  works ;  since  it  does  not  fall  m  widi  Mr* 
Eimsley's  pl^  to  hunt  eagerly  after  the  MSS.  reliques  of  scholars^ 
preserved  in  various  public  repositories  of  this  country ;  nor,  what» 
ki  the  present  state  of  political  affairs*  would  scarce  be  practicable*  to 
give  re-collatioas  of  the  Italian  and  Parisian  MSS.    To  diminish* 
however*  the  regret  we  might  otherwise  fbel  for  the  want  of  diose 
doctmieats,  it  may  gratify  the  learned  reader  to  know*  that  in  the 
Mtes  of  Tyrwhttt*  above<rmentiotied*  there  exists  a  collation  of  the  twa 
l^isian  MSS.  more  perfect  than  that  of  Musgrave,  yet  with  dtSer* 
ences  wo  few  and  unimportant*  as  plainly  to  show  how  Httle  is  to  be 
expected  from  a  re-inspection  of  those  authorities.    From  the  cursory 
maaiier  in  which  H.  Stephens  examined  the  two  Italian  MSS.  (the 
same*  we  conceive,  as  those  mentioned  in  Bdndini  Caiaiog.  Bibi,  Med* 
i&m,  VI*  p*  74.  et  ibid.  p.  124k]  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  di&- 
eoveries  of  Matthias  will  amply  repay  his  labors :  whose  expected 
edition*  if  it  contain  nothing  else  than  accurate  collations  of  MSS..' 
viB  be  a  very  acceptable  present  to  the  admirers  of  Euripides ;  itt 
whose  name  we  pray  for  tlie  literary  traveller*  from  the  Kremlin  to  the 
Vatican,  b^na  omnia,  Jkusidyjelidaffortunata.  These  four  MSS.  are,  we 
beilieve,  all  that  are  kxK>wn  to  contain  die' Heraclids ;  and  though*  la 
some  instances*  they  have  been  of  considerable  service*  especially*  in 
one  place,  by  the  substitution  of  a  reading*  which  not  the  most  dash« 
ing  conjeciurist  would  have  ventured  to  propose,  in  lieu  of  an  unac« 
coantabie  corruption,  yet  from  the    absence  of  better  transcripts* 
Mr.  £.  has  been  under  the  necessity  cf  adopting  the  conjectures  of 
<]thers*  and  of  propos^g  his  own*  but  never*  we  chink,  without  svrffi« 
etent  cause :  and  in  truth*  diis  part  of  an  editor's  duty  has  been  eze^ 
4iilied  with  a  castioa  which  even  the  good  old  friiE&ds  of  taum^tKH^ 


vill-  doabtitss  approve^  iB^haterer  may  he  t^seadxaeots  of  jiss'fUwa^ 
•but  mote  intelHgent)  partisans  of  sumpsmus^ 
'  Swky  then,  are  the  materials,  asd  such  the  maimer  m  which  thef 
hare  been  used  by  Mr.  £.  and  though  his  external  resonrcesy  it  appears^ 
are  notbcycmd  what  are  common  to  any  editor  of  Euripides^,  yet,  from 
his  extent  and  accuracy  of  researchv  he  h^A  beem  able  to  c^lectfarhim*- 
self  materials  for  the  illustration  and  cocrecticm  of  his  avthort  id  a 
manner  very  superior  to  the  Tulgar  breed  of  modem  comanental3ars« 

With  Inspect  to  the  arrangement  of  the  text»  Ms.  £•  has  contttmed 
the  pkh  he  adopted  in  the  CEldipus  of  Sophocles^  of  prizuang  the 
Greek  free  from  contractions,  and  the  text  widiout  interruption^  except 
from  the  Tartous  readings  of  the  Aldine  edition^  placed  at  die  bottom 
e£  the  page ;  nor  are  there  to  be  found  any  words  intjie  Choric  paftts, 
indicative  of  the  beginning  and  termination  of  the  strophe  and  an:&> 
lAFophe :  the  marks  used  for  that  purpose  are  two  parallel  lines  (  =  ) 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  Iambics,  and  every  siubseqiient  stropfar 
and  antistrophe ;  both  of  which- commence  with  a  capital  letter^  mjihc 
same  manner  as  the  change  of  persons  in  the  dialogue  is  noted,  in  addt* 
tioa  to  the  abbreviated  name  of  the  speaker.  In  recording  die  vana^ 
tioas  from  Aldus,  Mr.  £•  .professes  tx)  have  aimed  at  accuracy,  and  to 
the  number  of  those  he  has  recorded,  we  suppose  few,  if  ai^  onais- 
sions  can  be  produced ;  but  we  have  not  an  Aldus  at  hand  ta  enahis 
OS  to  speak  positively  on  the  subject.-  As  to  the  other  eifidons  made 
aseof  by  Mr.  £.  it  will  be  best  to  quote  the  edltor^s  own  words,  takea 
firotn  his  preface  :  **  Non  ignorare  debet  lector  sex  iantum  esse  ecUiioaes^ 
ftfi!^  fuidem  kancjahulam  ezldheant  quas  Veteres  appeJlemf,  Aidinam  sd^ 
Ueety  ires  HervagianaSt  BrubeuAianamj  et  Stiblinianqim.  Reliquas  omnes^ 
fuarumprima  est  Canteriana  Anno  MDLXXL  in  luoem  enmsfi,  rocen* 
iiores  appeB^^  Cantero  proxime  successit  JEmilius  Partus;  qtd,  operm 
sua  Hieronymo  Commelino  typographo  Heiddbergensi  iocaia  unms 
MDXCVJL  recensionem  edidit  a  Canteriana  paulo  diversam^  addita 
etiam  versione  Latina  a  se  emfwAtu  Insigni  sane  Jraude  Porti  verss* 
oneniy  obscjuri  scilicet  hominis  et  cujus  nomen  libra  pr^^xum  parixm 
gratis  conciiiaturum  esset^  sub  Ulusiriori  Canteri  nomine  vendiUnii 
Paulus  Stephanus;  qui  odditis  soholiis  ex  d  Heroagiana  necnon 
Eroded  Stihlinique  annotationibus  ex  ed.  StiUiniana  editionem  Comane* 
lianam  sive  Portianam  quinquennia  post  Geneva  expressit** 

Of  the  suppression  by  Paul^Stephens  of  Portus's  name,  and  of  the 
substitution  of  Canter^s  in  its  place,  as  bebg  the  real  translator^ 
Mr.  E.  has  spoken  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  14.  p.4i54>  note^  who^ 
however^  has  neglected  to  observe  that,  though  the  trick  of  the  GeneraC 
editor  was  successful  in  imposing  upon  Barnes^  Fabticius,  and  Mark. 
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laxid^  he  was  net  eqtiall^  lucky  in  deceiving  Bentley  $  who»  in  his  Iet» 
ter  to  Mills*  p.  14*  Cant.  465.  Lips,  after  having  corrected  in  the  fragi>' 
snentof  the  Danae,  'TxAarsr^Ay  xu9t»  into  viti^rt^^tf  remarks  qn  the  ver- 
sion :  <<  At  interpres  hotno  sane  festivus  ita  convertit  sub  saxo  natunt 
Uanem*  Nempe  huic  committasy  si  quid  recte  ^uratum  velis.  £t 
tamen  is  ipse  eit^  ni  fallor,  qui  bonam  statis  partem  contrivit  ut 
Suidam  foras  extruderet  mendis  maculisque  usquequaque  obsitum»  ut 
aliquando  fortasse  ostendemus.'^  This  editor  of  Suidas»  we  know,  was 
JEmilius  Portus.  'Before  we  dismiss  this  subject,  we  should  wish  to  be 
informed,  whether  the  translation  done  by  Caspar  Stiblinus  is  the  same 
as  that  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Dorotheus  Camillus :  an  inquiry 
which  we  are  unable  to  pursue,  possessing  only  a  small  librorum  supettex. 
Of  the  whole  remains  of  Greek  tragedy  there  is  not  a  play 
which  at  first  sight  seems  so  little -liable  to  the  suspicion  of  corrup- 
tion as  the  Heraclidae.  The  following  remarks,  however,  will 
prove  that,  considering  its  length,  less  by  two  hundred  lines  than  any 
other  tragedy  of  Euripides,  except  the  Alcestis ;  and  the  absence  of 
intricate  nleasures,  it  has  a  very  fair  proportion  of  blemishes  from  the 
rude  hands  of  interpolators  and  transcribers;  all  of  which,  we  will 
venture  to  say,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  the  other  works  of  the  trage- 
dians, a  reiterated  perusal  of  the  te^t,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  the  drama,  will  enable  a  critic  to  detect  and  amend{ 
though  to  supply  deficiences,  if  within  the  province,  is  seldom  in  the 
power,  of  criticism.  The  sentiments  here  expressed  will  startle  some 
by  their  novelty,  and  by  their  boldness  give  oflFence  to  others.  To  the 
first  ofwhom  we  would  remark,  that  a  faulty  reading  receives  no  sup- 
port from  its  inveteracy ;  and  to  the  latter,  in  points  of  criticism,  very 
often  audaciam  bonis  Uteris  pltts  prodesse  quam  inertem  et  superstiti^ 
&sam  religionem,  as  Ruhnken  observes  of  Bentley.— See  his  preface  to, 
the  second  volume  of  Alberti's  Hesychius. 


Ohsercatiqnes  nonnuUe  in  EuripidisJIeradidas  et  Notas 

P.  Elmsieii. 

y*  1.  Wa«(  «-«t  iM  tout'  tfMt  3f)0y^»«y.  Ita  E.  At  Stobaei  edit* 
prima  exhibet  AEAZr^iiy^v  quod  forUsse  spectat  ad  AEAEF^mf.  Rec* 
tius  Tragicus  fabulam  ordiretur  non  a  persona  suam  ipsius  sententiam 
sed  ex  ore  Vulgus  proverbium  eloquente.  Cf.  Trach.  i.  AOtOX  /ttw  wv' 
«?%*«W  uv^^v9  qfcenki  Et  profecto  illud  xiXtyuiytv  quodammodo  con- 
firmant  verba  lolai  «I^«  t  tv>,«y»  ^^'y.    Hhic  elucet  argumenti  ratio* 
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tarn  ob  sententiam  quam  ob  voces  et  Tocum  depravationes  notabilis.^ 
Qui  sint  w  «-iA<»f  vere  monuit  Elmsleius,  nempe  quivis  alii :  sic  d  rvx^f* 
i  0t?Mf9  0  fiovxifttvc?:  cf.  Soph.  Aj.  1 151.  1146.  (et  Synesii  locus  a  Mus-- 
gravio  ibi  citatus)  Philoct.  340.  Ad  tuendam  syntaxin  r«JV  ^iXets  :«- 
fvKif ett  E.  citat  Iph.  A.  1385,  6.  cujus  tamen  loci  emendatio  non 
omne  punctum  tulit :  mox  in  to  tu^^oq  Xtifict  ni  lusisset  Euripides  ( nempe  ^ 
voluit  ?Siftet  iU  T6  xi^^ct)  eo  more,  de  quo  multa  dici  possunt  nee  pro* 
trita;  alicui  videri  potuisset  alia  ab  JEuripidis  manu  esse  profecta.* 
Raro  etenim  X?jt*«  in  malo  sensu  accipitur ;  vel  generosi  animum^  Tel 
iracundi  denotat,  non  sordidi:  verum,  ut' dixi,  insokntia  captat 
Ngster  ludendi  causa :  deinde  um^ivoi  plerumque  sonat  remssnsj  hic 
intentus,  sensu  plane  contrario  (quod  in  verbis  aliis  evenit,  scilicet 
'Aicreitfuvi  Qeei^itf)  quem  satis  adtirmavit  E.  dribus  locis  Herodoteis 
cujus  verba  in  vii,  103.  Plutarcho  tribuit  H.  Steph.  in  Thes.  V, 
*Antftit»5.  Mox  vice  ttoXu  pracbet  Stobxus  ^ixot^  non  probante  E.  quia 
in  sententiis  hujusmodi  plerumque  Tragici  privata  et  publica  officia 
solent  distiliguere.  Hoc  quidem  est  verum  :  at  non  ad  rem  apposita 
loca  Nostri  Antiopac,  quorum,  omnia  mendosa  mox  emendabuntur :  ' 
interim  moneo,  quod,  licet  (pi><ci  et  sraA/j  recte  sibi  invicem  opponantur, 
non  eodem  jure  tti/rS  a^trrtf  et  vcMt  SLxV^yro^  conferantur.  Neque 
enim  lolaus  id  in  animo  habet,  ut  edoceat  quis  Airbi  fuerit  utilis  quis" 
non,  verum  ut  ab  infido  fidum  amicum  secerneat,  e  quibus  ille  alte- 
rius  hic  suo  commodo  consulere  sit  solitus :  neque  sententia  usque- 
quaque  fuisset  vera,  si  dixisset  Euripides  eos  civltati  esse  inutiles  qui 
lucrum  sibi  prospiciunt :  is  contra  etenim,  ut  quisque  optimus  est  civis,, 
ita  maxime  et  suas  opes  et  reipublicae,  sine  cujus  auxilio  sua  ipsius 
commoda  serv^i  nequeunt,  curabit.  Restituatur  igitur  <p/A«»5.  At 
unde  wdAK  hic  adhaeserit.  nescio,  facilius  dicturus  causam  mutata  scrip- 
turae  in  fragmentis  Antiopae  sic  legendis :  X.  Koo-^cav  ^s  a-<yjr*  ffTifttv6s 
ivi^oq  9V  xmMlv'  To  S'  hcXetXiU  xtiv^*  ijdtfvijj  fih  elTrnreci  UiXst  i*  ofclXuft'  ««•- 

$tn9  T£  xct}  xaKov.  Indue  te  silentio.  Similiter  ^t^ot>.ih  a-ttTfi^Uf.  Here. 
F.  304-.  ctKTof  Iph.  A.  934*.  Deinde  iicm  XTrnrxi  redde  aims  at  pleas^ 
ure,  XJ.  *0  J*  viTvx,^  (PtXcio-l  r  ^(r^ctXnq  ^iXt^  n«Ai«  n  %^r,TT6%,  XXIX. 
"Agyof  j»€y  tuKtt  KAt  voMt  ytyinreti  (plxtiq  r  unHs  i  Quanquam  de  muta- 
tis T  u^iTToi  in  nx^v^TTcq  ambigi  potest,  nulla  lis  moviebitur  de  ^tAo<«  t 
cvktg  (sic  enim  exstat  apud  Sextum  Empiricum)  in  (^/Ad<5  r  un9>i5  permu- 
tati^.  Cf.  Ixion.  Fragm.  ii.  (plxot?  r  cLfitKris  ^r^  Mt  voitn^  ttoXu,  Qttam 
vere  dixerit  Euripides  literatorum  ingenia  in  pejus  deflect!  solere  et 
fieri  erga  amicos  «en^  quotidiana  exempla  commonstrant.  Quod  ad 
i'gyof  o7)cot  vid.  Toup.  ad  Suid.  iii.  p.  23,  Verum  ad  Heraclidas  redeo. 
SvF«AAflt<nr8iy  ^otPVi  reddit  E.  in  vitcB  commcrcio  gravis.  At  hasc  sententia 
panim  bene  loiai  personac  convenit,  cui  nihil  curae  fult  utnim  mores 
araicorum  faciles  necne  fuerint,  sed  hoc  voluit  ut  parati  forent  ad  ami- 
cos  inopes  adjuvandos.  Malim  igitur  «;  aw«sFTX«V«»  ^ac^ej.  Verbum 
irrMh  et  composita  amat  Noster.  Cf.  Hippol.  898.  Troad.  433.  Ion 
200.  Sj  (scil.  'IoA*o$)  Ktivcvq  woMUf  Awj  fTXiVt  2YNANTAEI.  Alcest.  355. 
J5AP0S — UTFMrXtln^  «y.  Orest.  1641.  Med.  79.  s|>j»'tAukw««  (quo^re- 
spcxit  Hesychius  'ESfl^rnxwat^  i^icTrxTHrxt.  le^t  'Egn»TA»j«6F»i  fi^xTrufrXntrxi) 
plura  dabit  Beckii  Index  in  AittnXiTf  (quod  compositum  sicut  et  (numi- 
rxm  omisit  H.  Steph.)  et  'E^«nxitf.  In  Here.  F.  871.  Pro  xxvavhiirm' 
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fifif  MS*  G.  iutiTttvr)Jinf  non  male$  si  le^^eretur  et  ^y^jy  cruorinU 
Hulc  restitue  Phom.  709»'H  9r«AX*  «jnivr>wvy  vice  ftTAii^di»,etiam  Ion,  n08» 
Zvr^y  !>>»>  fiyifrM^^  vice  f^sVAno-*.  necnon  Suppl*  317«  ^«vAm  c^yrAiine^ 
«'a»o»  vice  «0A9a^tf^  verb!  nuspiam  nisi  hoc  loco  ab  EurifUde  usurpatir 
Quoniam  autem  Stoba&us  dat  Tv^AXxd^i^  nihil  impedit  quo  minus  lega^ 
tor  TUMfThSirttt,  Denique  quod  ad  Jif  et  kc$\  vid.  MarkL  ad  Iph.  A.  17(K 

V.  6.  A*}**  (rectius  legeretur  Ai Ji  cf,  Ajac.  384.)  interpres  reddit  pr0 
pudore.  £l.  intelligit  reverentiam  qua  mherh  debetur  coliato  SuppL 
90a  cui  addi  possunt  infr.  461.  f^erc.  F.  300.  Alcest.  1003*  Horn. 
lA.  a.  44.  ut  monuit  Musgf.  ad  Soph.  (Ed.  C.  1333. 

V.  7.  *E|p»  joiT  "Ajyd^  lirv^0f  miitf,  Ita  E.  coUatxs  novem  Tragiconim 
locis  ubi  n«^x^  veroo  jungitur  et  septem  ubi  adverbia  et  adjectiva 
commutantun  Quoniam  vero  icrv^ots  Aid.  exhibet,  E.  monet  legi 
posse  i(0v;^&r<,  non  debere»  si  quidem  post  l^h  longe  usitatior  est  quaitus 
casus.  Hie  tamen  fortasse  praestat  iavx'i'r  i^e  cum  "a^h  jungi  vide- 
atur»  et  funti  pro  fetlhti  ne  bis  idem  verbum  tantillo  post  intervallo  re** 
petatur.  Idem  E.  in  hac  nota  emendationem  in  medium  profert  loci 
vexatissimi  BaccH.  635.  Vulgo  legitur  ^^l^  Su*  yu^^  m  icn^^^  £i$  fuix^t 
hJ^iif  IroXu  iiavxfii  i'  \»  fiotx^xi  £y<av  Aot^rt^v  ^xm  «r^6f  vfMtg  Ha^Wf  w  ^mv- 

wea.    E.  vult  iwA/ttj|o-*'  5<ry;^*5  S*  he  /iturtXtKaff :  Modo  Bacchus.  e  PentKei 
regia  exierat :  verba  Qxa-iXwuv  it)(Mir»f  exstant  in  El.  306._  Fortasse 
praestat  mA^itr**  *iyxi^  he  Sxkxivfitirm  Airficc  f  ui*  ^x»  v^c^  vfcet^  Tlsp^Mf  •u 
^.^^onria-etg.      Redde  he  pOSt  :   cf.  Troad.  367.  £$«  fietx^iv^ratp, 

V.  8.  Triwt  ^Xttrroit  feirio-^d¥  u^  uvv^  'H^«xAssf.  Ita  E.  pro  9rAi/ffT«if 
coliato  Alcest.  967.  srAwoTTH  u^etfAtftf  >i6ym,  ubi  MSS.  zr)\Al(mtf,     Non 

Afinit  E.  utrum  Tpxutrrw  sit  adverbium  an  adjectivum.  Nobis  quidem 
neutrum  esse  videtur,  sed  corrupta  scriptura  participii  tifrXSt :  vid. 
qux  dicta  sunt  ad  v.  2.  Mox  pro  sJ$  uvh^,  quod  de  lolao  dictum  noa 
omni  parte  est  vere  dictum,  quippe  qui  non  solus  esset  Herculei  labo* 
ris  particepsi  legi  debet  cVenii^ :  similiter  in  Pers.  325.    pj;p  us  M^ 

COrrige  cV  «»i^,  wAiiVtoi'  ^hct  'E^S^oTg  Trec^xa^v  iuxXlaff  UTTttMro.      Neque- 

epim  ug  recte  opponitur  voci  9rAfferT«v$ ;  quanquam  simile  quid  reperias 
in  Orest.  733.  Tlou  trrh  Ij  vXtiairovi  A^eeicav  c^Mnv  ywh  fiUt, :  et  in  Trach* 
459.  oi^i  j^ttri^etq  UXiirra^  ecvii^  ug  'HgflcxAgJV  iyvug  5«' :  ubi  tamen  mani- 
festo legi  debet  lloAAfff.  Usitata  est  locutio  Xeln^ot  ^rcAAa/.  vid.  Valck. 
ad  Hippol.  728..-  Insolens  ^^elrt^ot  vMTorrot.  Unde  corrigas  9r«AAov«  in 
Oreste.  Sed  ut  ad  ug  revertar  in  cV  mutatum,  sin^ili  mutatione  opus 
est  in  CBd.  T.  1380.  x»\XtcT  tivk^  iig  ev  yt  rctXg  Sifieitg  r^»^%lq :  qui  tamen 
locus  ne  sic  quidem  perpurgatus  est :  lege  u  y*  0nfieiTg  m  r^et^^^ 
Ironice  loquitur  CEdipu«,  Opiimej  uipote  qui  Thtbis  uuiritus  siniy  i.e  peS" 
ume:  nam  Boeotii  ad  jproverbium  sunt  hebetes  :  quod  ad  t«7j  in  ^U  vid. 
Br.  ad  845.  In  Sophoclis  loco  redde  ^  uipote:  in  .^scliyli  et  Euri- 
pidis,  sicut  et  qualicu 

V.  14*  'AAA'  mS^ttfiiu  Ita  E.  cumHeiskib.  Aid.  f|3g«^y:  unde- 
erui  potest  X^i^^fiofUf. 

V.  16.  *'AAAi|i>  «»»-'  0eAAi}f  ^c^i^onTH  ar«Afy.     Bamesiuset  Toupius  l(0^«r* 
IsvTK.     Hoc,  judice  E.,  sententix  hujus  loci  repugnat.     At  non  videCi 
E.  quod  ea  scriptura  admissa  vlxn  de  ^tvyc^tv  pendeat.    Cf.  Incert. 
apud  Suid.  v.  «r»o  yj;^.    'Zyii  3i  f swy*r  y^r  t^o  yjlf,  et  alia  quae  citat  Bl. 
94  Prom.  703«    Nempe  lolaus  voluit  dicere  secum  Heraclidas  dudum 
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t  Jinibus  suis  expulsos  nunc  terras  pro  ierris  prqfiigos  permgari.  Iii 
locis  ab  E.  citads  Med.  433.  iEschyl.  Suppl.  553.  redde  oj/J«<»  radere, 
vel^nes  ponere  Anglice  to  skirt.  At  *E^o^i!^tt9  est  e  Jinihus  amovere 
teste  Hesychio  v.  Am^iWi.  Idem  Lexicon  habet  '£$0^/^o^i,  ^i^irr&f 
rmf  o^»9  Uroi :  at  dux  gl.  divisim  legendae  sunt  'Elo^t^ofien  'Eii^tTTog,  rS* 
S^#y  Urhi  quarum  altera  interpretamento  caret,  altera  spectat  ad 
Demosth.  C.  Mid.  p.  548.  27  ed.  Reisk.  Exstat  o^t^cfMi  media  voce 
apud  iEschylum  Suppl.  264.  in  sensu  mihi  terminos  pono,  unde  satis 
se  tuetur  hfifyran  in  nostri  Tdephoy^bi  Ka^Tri^trett  necnon  in  Hippol. 
431.  vult  Jacobs.  Exercit.  Crit.  p.  84. 

V.  21)  2.  noA<v  ff-^ATfiW  ^A^yK  »v  rfAM^Av  <p{>Mf*^'Exfii^»9  yi  iiv^i  jQBtlrkf 
•vrv;g0yy^'  ipta.  Ita  £.  (qui  conjecturam  suam  ^i>Ai9  postea  repudiat) 
partim  cum  Cantero  partim  auctoritate  MS.  Aid.  Tr^^^n^f  et  ytna^ett^ 
Sed  vera  scriptura  fortasse  erit  4>i\dy  m^ttlmw  **A^y^f  w  rftttt^ur  vixip 
"£;^(U«f  yf  $ir0»if  x^^*  *^  rii;go»tf'  ilfAet,  Redde  Anglice^  Holaing  out 
thepiendship  ofArgos^  not  a  little  city  to  make  enmity  mth^  and  himself 
not  a  man  of  no  estimation.  Quod  ad  syntaxin  ov  vfUK^kit  l»m)  Aer^xt, 
cf.  Demosth.  Olynth.  iii.  p.  30.  vixn  l^^^uf  fcp/dxnf  r«7g  utvrw  xxt^tTf 
ubi  subaudiendum  est  eStmi  quod  ad  s%9{«v  M»kc£,  Lys.  p.  84.  Reisk. 
(pan^av  %x<^^'Bif  «*(«(  hc%mvs  v^  etvrSf  jM»rtf^s^«<  ubi  citat  Marklandus 
Prom.  807*  riii^  IfMt  x4i*9  Mxt,  Qulbus  addit  Bl.  nonnulla ;  et  plura, 
nunc  mendosa,  adduci  possunt.  Quod  ad  •v  rvxfirrm  quanquam 
melius  respondent  vocibus  «y  Tf/tiK^ki^  ea  tamen  dubia  es&Q  possunt  ob 
articulum  omissimi. 

V.  33*  et  seqq.  Hos  versus^  ni  fallimur,  luxatos,  sic  disponas, 

r^vai'  iyy v;  crrtts  (sri)i«  y«^^  itirit  x^*^ 
)iffwvs  futT9MU9  0naUf(  xttiiccf  A«y«; 

VulgO  *Iifefr«i~«— ^tcS^y  n^d0w^fA«0wi  ^niuL  yk^  rifra  p^^tve;  Lt9vv^  JUgramfiV 
^at0i  ^miat  Aoyo;  xXi^f  A«;c<yT«(  l»  yfyov;  Tlet^iUvoi  T^lvi*  8yyv$  trrttq  ; 
mit  WMVi  ri(jM«MK  xM^mf  *MiflSi  rii^  mftx9ftiT0*  Hip,  Quibus  illud  verti 
vitio  potest  quod  ^^•a-t^i>Si(ren  construi  nequeat.  Dicitur  quidem  ixi* 
rm  ff-(«0'«^A«9«<,  monente  M.  et  probante  E.^  ut  ixirm  tZ  9r(»|«i  Wai» 
in  v.  infr.  345.  ubi  tamen  manifesto  deprivata  scriptura  i^ifiw^tt  in 
tvS«fMH4.est  mutanda^  collate  .£schyli  SuppL  529.  Jl^  ravru  fUf/Ln  xml 
$uvs  fy;^«v{i«v;  Atrati  %u^ciirw  rSv  a  t^eis  1x%i  rv^M,  Et  profecto  si  i^ptt 
hie  sabauditttry  necesse  est  ut  v^wif^iXuff^t  legatur.  Reponitur  v^^att' 
^fAvowr'  txym :  cf.  nostri  Suppl.  327.  et  adi  ad  Phoen.  954.  ubi  vice 
hcytvvs  MS.  Fl.  teste  Burtono  UyoW«  leg.  ixywv.  Vocibus  transpo- 
sitis  ratio  patet  sententise  interposits,  nempe  ut  spectatores  certiores 
fianty  unde  lolaus,  Vulca  ad  aBde3  regias  converso^  ipsos  reges  nomine 
genus  Pandionis  compelUverit.  Mox  ante  #y  subaudi  tStig  (scilicet 
H^tMMlittf).  Deinde  tip}'  «^t»o/Mf7f  quantillum  distat  a  Tii»)f  f  ixl(M%H\ 
Denique  pro  •iop  MSS.  <{(•»  e  quibus  eruitor  ti^$  cf.  55.  tSiA  tipxv, 

V.  44.  "Ox^  igfi^J^uf  uiwifiitfAt0rr»tu9.  Monstrum  Tocis  illud  liri- 
Iittfifrraru9  non  sine  jure  appellat  Musgravius :  qui  restituere  vult 
Iari64f$m  rri/ruv  iMm  opdmo  quidem  succetsu:  ptteterquam  quod  istam 
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vocem  esse  dissecatidam  videt ;  at  quomodo  corrigi  debeat  mot  Vide- 
bitur.  Exstat  quidem  fragmentura  ^schyli  apud  Schol.  Ven.  ad  IL 
fi.  2(X)«  *Tf*fii  a  fittfuy  rem  tuti  ^rvf^i  aiXttf  JLvkP^m  vn^itrr»r*  h  ^i%i»  ^* 
«W(«yi  Eiifitr^t,  Hxc  verba  quin  ad  Supplices  teferri  possint  nemo 
inficias  ivit;  et  fortasse  fatebitur  quod  loculn  habere  debeant  post 
xT.  200.  ejus  fabulae  in  qua,  postquam  Danaus  Chorum  e  filiabns  suis 
(constantem  monuit,  ad  quos  Deos  precandum  fuerit,  pergit  dicere 
UtirrMf  i'  uttiKTttf  roHvit  Mifo^ttfiUit  Se/Sio^s  :  At  quanto  rectius  ordifetur 
jsuam  orationem  Danaus  tali  ferf  modo  't^iTs  %  ^atfuv  rlfii  Met}  nrv^U 
oi?iets  KVxKai  Tn^trrnr  If  xI^m  i'  .itmi^Mi  Sm9  uiOKTstf  nfyjf  xctfofittuMf 
2(/8f94' :  adeo  ut  <v|«0^  proficisci  videatur  e  scholiasta  memoriter  alle- 
ganti,  et  ^dprm  e  pravo  studio  interpolatoris,  qiii  defectum  resarcire 
voluit,  nee  tamen  potuit  ad  mentem  -^schyli,  qui  paulo  ante  non 
omnes  deos  sed  Jovis  Neptuni  ApoUinis  et  Mercurii  liomina  tsUitum- 
modo  recensuerat.  Ad  hunc  ^schyli  locum  respiciebat  Euripides  et 
more  suo  ludibrio  habebat.  Similiter  in  Phoen.  763.  oblique  tangit 
iEschyli^m  elaborantem  in  eo  jnarrando,  cui  quisque  ducum  oppona- 
tur,  necnon  in  Electra  monet  Gaisfordus  ad  v.  524.  ^schylum'  esse 
derisum  ob  ineptam  agnitionem  Orestis  ab  Electra  factam.  Inde 
patet  pro  %^f  legi  debere  Ad;^«:  mox  e  ^nXtl^uf  et  rretrtTfy  litteris  ^nXtt 
et  oraru  transpositis,  erui  potest  arctrt^uf  et  ^nXxf :  sed  7n}i£f  est  solita 
var.  lect.  pro  vt(«ty  (vid.  ad  Troad.  504f.)  denique  e  xi^Atifttf  fit  x«i 
nF^6^ft.C  he;  adeo  ut  totus  versus  evadat  A«;^»  rr«r/(^Mv  xtci  w^^^fa'  tz' 
^£u  De  Ao;^  supra  dictum  est;  quod  ad  rrttri^M  cum  iEschyleo 
wt^tat^  (ut  restituit  Bl.  ad  Prom.  7.)  convenientem,  cf.  Alcest.  90.  et 
Electr.  316.  liretri^^wi  quo  respexit  Hesych.  in  v.  et  exponit  per  orunf 
i;^dtiri :  denique  ^^^fitifAM  substantive  usurpatur  infr.  80.  Zdm;  ix  ^^•fim^ 
(uuu  Nemo  nes^it  apud  Grxcos  parum  esse  virgini  decorum  coram 
populo  foras  exire  :.et  collato  Iph.  A.  727.  Ov  x«A«ir  h  'ix^  v  f|e/K<- 
Afi<r^«/  0T(«rf  vulgatum  o;^A«  certe  quo  se  tueatur  invenit«  Sed  vix 
est  dubium  quin  ^schyli  verba  Noster  in  animo  habuerit. 

Ibid*  Ad  h.  V.  conjecturam  protulit  E.  in  Iph.  A,  992.  quam 
plerique  infelicem  prxdicabunt,  mitius  aliquod  dicturi  de  emendatione 
in  Yb  &Upr.  42.  ysve;  ^£^«^g  y««v  rotd'  ^^itytfAfo/ayoy  pro  vflrnyxieAiff^pef m*  ubi 

tamen  fortasse  praestat  Iwetyxaxitrfiavu, :    qua  voce  usus  est  noster 
Helen.  247.  Troad.  752.  et  restituere  vult  E.  lonis  v.  1337.  legendo 

*0^fS   to)*   «yy0(  X^t^^   wrxyiui?iia'ft>*  lfi*i  vice  V9r*  iy«i?iettf  Ift^k  »   reCtius 

scripsisset  ^9n«7MeA/0-^r«.     Amant  Tragici  similia,  quae  citat  Porson. 
ad  Orest.  1051. 

V.  45.  OI0'/  TF^oiititt  7iy»$.  Proba  est  interpretatio  Bamesii,  at  prava 
scriptura;  Ope  Hesychii  Euripides  redintegratur.  TlMff^vyiweh  ^ce A«<«* 
Ts^tf  yinrtf^  lege  Tl^trfitvu  ym :  saepe  noster  usurpat  ^m  genitura .-  vid. 
Beck.  Ind.  ysv^f  est  proles, 

V.  46.  Ziir«v«-'  dW  yii; ^txMVfuSet,  Ita  £.  At  rectiuB  Bamesius  oW 

Pudum  monuit  Porsonus  ad  Hec.  1670;  e  Scholiasta  Aristoph.  Plut. 
^47. 9r$y  quteteni  notaie  ^tX  motum  ^ni  in  utramque  partem  sumiy  idem 
<}uoque  de  correlativis  est  statuendum,  oVov,  %7r^i^  4)«ii.  Nulla  igitur 
est^  sana  ratto»  cur  E.  ^  et  oth  ex  Atticorum  scriptis  elinunety  ad  v. 
'  $upr.  19. 

. .   y.  53.  ^Oi  «r0AA«  ik  Mx}  rSfii :  Ita  E.  vice  m^  et  mox  commemorat 
/K«(  vice  in  Reiskii  conjecturam.     Sed  fortasse  praestat  ««AA«  iumi 
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quoties*  )i»)(  usurpaverit  noster  docebit  Beckii  Index.  Eandem  vocem 
corruptam  in  v.  infr.  214.  restituit  Tyrwhittus. 
64.  E  Coprei  verbis  fAAm^  yi<Hi*  u^'  ti  ««Aof  patet  aliquid  praefracte  aut 
vatis  more  dictum  esse  ab  lolao.  Lege  igitur  oivi^  fiku  y  «y,  di?«, 
T«v^}'  $01  >M^u  Mox  distingue  post  lueA^;,  ut  Wdi  cum  y^Avu  conjungi 
possit.  RidetCopreus  lolaum  utpote  malum  vatem,  qui  tamen  vera 
prscdicare  mox  visus  est.  Hoc  facit  Euripides  ex  ordine  et  consulto 
propter  odium  in  prsecones  inveteratum.  Vid.  fichol.  Orest.  893.SuppL 
436.  Troa4.  432.  ' 
Hasc  in  prassenti  sufficiant :  mox  plura  nee  vulgaria  proferemus. 


NOTICE  OF 

uooKs  'HINDU  pantheon: 

jAfter  the  discovery  of  a  pnssage  to  India,  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  had  facilitated  the  researches  of  European  curiosity  among  the 
fairest  regions  of  Asia,  it  would  appear  that,  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  religion  and  literature  of  Hindostan  were  considered  as  ^cond- 
ary  objects  of  inquiry  by  those  strangers,  who,  from  motives  of  ava^ 
rice  or  ambition,  having  traversed  extensive  oceans,  occupied  them- 
selves in  commerce,  in  the  protection  of  their  establishments,  or  in 
schemes  of  territorial  aggrandisement.  They  sought  geographical 
knowledge  with  indefatigable  perseverance,  and  they  diligently  ex- 
amined the  various  productions  of  nature.  '*  But  it  is  wondoiul," 
(exclaims  a  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century)  "  that  although  the 
standards  of  Christianity  have  so  Ion?  been  planted  in  the  East  Indies, 
although  the  Hollanders  for  above  fifty  years  have  been  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  these  countries,  yet  no  person  has  hitherto  described 
the  modes  of  worship  or  superstitious  ceremonies  of  the  natives, 
whilst  we  have  whole  volumes  treating  of  the  birds,  fishes,  and  other 
animals,  the  trees  and  fruits,  the  herbs  of  the  field,  and  spices  of  the 
mountains."  And  this  consideration  induced  the  Sieur  Thomas  de 
la  Gruey  to  compile  and  translate  from  the  Dutch  papers  of  Abraham 
MogcTf  that  curious  work  entitled  **  La  Porte  ouverie  pour  parvenir  d 
la connoissance  du  Paganisme  cache"  and  printed  at  Amsterdam  in 
1670.' 

Since  this  publication,  several  ingenious  men  have  directed  their 
attention  to  die  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Indians,  whose  my- 
thology, however,  was  little  known  until  our  learned  countrymen, 
Sir  William  Jones,  and  Mr.  Maurice,  rendered  it  a  subject  of  interest 
to  the  lovers  of  classical  literature — ^the  former  in  various  works,  but 


'  Abraham  Rogerias  was  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Paliacatta,  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  where,  during  a  residence  of  ten  .years,  he  studied  amongst 
learned  Brahmans  tibeir  philosophital  and  religions  doc^nes,  and  made  obsenra^ 
tions  on  their  forms  of  worship. 
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more  particularly  in  his  dissertation  **0nihe0vd8  of  Greece^  Itolgt 
and  Inditi;^^  the  latter  in  hi»  •«  Ancient  Hiitory  of  Hvadoitani*  and 
«*  Indian  Antiquities.** 

Still,  those  who  desired  to  trace  the  idolatrous  system  of  die  Brah- 
mansy  through  its  minute  ramifications,  were  obliged  to  seek  many 
objects,  higmy  necessary  towards  the  successful  prosecutiom  of  theor 
researches,  amongst  the  diffei^nt  accounts  of  travels,  ^d  a  multipli- 
city of  other  books,  generally  conveying,  by  inaccurajte  engravings, 
and  descriptions,  erroneous  ideas  of  the  divinities,  and  false  opinions 
of  their  attributes. 

But  these  difficulties  are  removed  by  the  work  of  which  we  now 
propose  to  give  an  oudine— it  places  the  student  of  Indian  mythology 
at  once  before  the  idol's  shrine ;  enables  him  to  explore  the  temple, 
and  the  sculptured  cavern's  dark  recess  ;  and,  in  conformity  with  its 
title,  exhibits  all  the  Gods  of  Hindostan  before  him. 

On  the  subject  of  tliese  extraordinary  divinities,  whatever  coidd  af- 
ford elucidation,  has  beenjudiciously,  and  with  due  acknowledgment, 
extracted  by  Major  Moor,  from  the  writings  of  others,  and  ingeni- 
ously combined  with  the  valuable  re^t  of  his  own  acttial  enquiries, 
made  during  the  course  of  a  long  residence  among  the  Hindoos,  and 
often  in  situations  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  attainment  of  informa- 
tion. 

From  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  vdkime,  it  appears  that  the 
present  Brahmanical  doctrine  is  of  the  donile  kind,  external  and  in* 
temal,  %^^  *»i  iirippnrcr  one  divulged  to  the  mul^tude,  the  other 
kept  secret  by  the  priests.    We  shall  give  our  author^s  words. 

*'  The  religious  doctrmes  of  the  Hindus  may  be  divided,  like  those 
t>f  most  other  people  whose  scriptures  are  in  a  hidden  tongue,  into 
^  exoteric  and  oseteric  :  the  first  is  preached  to  the  vulgar,  Jthe  second 
fcnown  only  to  a  select  number,  and  while  the  Brahmans  are  admit- 
*ted  to  possess  a  considerable  portion  of  unadulterated  physical  and 
Tnoral  truths,  the  exoteric  religion  of  the  Hindus  in  general  consists 
in  gross  idolatry  land  irrational  superstition.*'      - 

Such,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  was  the  system  of  Indian,  doetrine, 
in  ages  frf  remote  antiquity,  and  such,  as  the  learned  Warbiirton  has 
'sufficiently  proved,  of  ^  Greek  philosof^y,  whilst,  «<  the  ancient 
sages  held  it  lai»ful,  for  the  fubHc  good,  to  say  one  thing  when  they 
ihoudU  another  ;" — (Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  Book  iii.  Sect.  2.)  A 
sentiment  declared  by  Varro,  who  says  (according  to  Saint  Aueus- 
tin,)  <*  that  there  are  many  truths  which  it  is  not  expedient  the  vu^ar 
should  know,  and  mxtij  falsehoods  which  yet  it  is  useful  for  the  people 
to  receive  as  truths.'* 

Kdtwfthstanding  the  number  and  variety  of  monstrous  idols  which 
liiis  Pantheon  ofiers  to  our  view,  Major  Moor  assures  us  that  in  fact 
— w  the  rehgion  of  the  Hindus  is  monotheism.  They  worship  God 
In  unity,  and  express  their  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  his 
attributes,  in  the  most  awful  and  sublime  forms  ;  God  thus  adored,  is 
called  Bramh  ;  the  one  eternal  inind,  the  self-existing,  incompreheno 
sible  spirit."  (p.  I.) 
;    To  this  great  Deity,  no  altars  are  erected  ajnong  the  Hindus  ;,  '^  of 
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hiiB  whose  glory  is  so  great,  there  is  no  image  ;"  accordincj  to  one  of 
the  sacred  books,  or  Vedas.  But  under  the  .articles  oi  Brahma^  (p.  5,) 
(after  confounded  by  former  writers  with  Brahm,  or  God,)  we  find  a 
personification  of  the  Deity's  creative  power.  Brahma,  (like  Vishnu 
and  Siva)  has  had  incarnations,  or  avatarus ;  he  is  called  framer 
of  the  universe,  and  guardian  of  the  world  ;  agreeing  in  the  latter. 
character,  with  Vishnu,  he  creates,  and  Siva  destroys.  But  as  «  to 
destroy  is  to  create  in  another'  form ;  Siva  and  Brahma  hence  co- 
alesce." (p.  5.) 

Brahma  is  not  distinguished  by  so  many  names  or  epithets  as  his 
great  coadjutors,  who  are  said  to  have  a  thousand  each.  Vishnu  is 
the  second  person  of  the  Hindu  triad,  and  denotes  the  preserving 
power.  He  is  the  sun,  (as  every  thing  in  this  mythology  seems  to  be) 
be  is  time,  air,  earth,  die  humid  principle,  &c.  (p.  16.)  His  con- 
sort, or  gacti  is  Lacshmiy  and  in  one  of  the  engravings  which  illus- 
trate Uiis  volume,  we  find  her  represented,  sitting  with  her  celestial 
^>ouse,  on  the  back  of  Garuday  an  animal  possessing  tlie  body  of  a 
man,  the  head  and  wings  of  an  eagle«  Having  mentioned  that  the 
thousand  names  of  Vi^nu  and  Siva  are  strung  together  in  verse,  and 
repeated,  on  certain  occasions,  by  the  Brahmans;  Major  Modr  in- 
forms us,  that  at  the  recital  of  each  name,  with  the  attention  fixed  oq 
the  attribute  of  which  that  name  exacts  an  idea,  the  bead  of  a  rosary 
is  dropped  between  die  finger  and  thumb ;  an  operation  which  the 
enthusiastic  Hindu  supposes  efficacious  in  promoting  abstraction. 
Our  author  here  suggests  a  subject  for  antiquarian  investigation 
which  we  shall  indicate  to  our  readers.  **Tl>e  use  of  rosaries  is 
adopted  in  India,  and  perhaps  other  countries  of  the  East,  Persia 
for  instance,  by  Mahommedans  as  well  as  by  Hindus ;  with  tlie  Ma* 
hommedans  the  rosary  seems  to  answer  the  same  purpose  as  with  tlie 
Hindus:  a  bead  is  dropped  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  at  the  con- 
templatipn  or  repetition  of  certain  names  and  attributes  of  God,  who 
in  the  <  copious  rhetoric  of  Arabia,'  has  as  many  appellations 
nearly  as  in  Sanscrit.  It  might  be  curious  to*  investigate  how  the 
use  of  rosaries  came  to  be  adopted  for  the  same  purposes,  by  people 
so  distant  and  distinct  as  Christians,  Hindus,  and  Mahommedans. 
I  do  not  recollect,  (but  my  recollection  and  research  are  too  confined 
to  hano;  the  lightest  weight  of  argument  on)  that  they  were  used  by 
Christians  of  the  earlier  ages,  or  by  the  Jews  anterior  to  Christ ;  and 
as  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  of  the  high  antiquity  of  their  usage 
among  Hindus,  (it  would  indeed  be  demonstrated,)  it  would,  if  the 
former  supposition  be  well  founded,  follow,  that  it  is  an  implement 
borrowed  mto  the  Christian  church  from  the  Pagan  temples  of  the 
East.  Unless  indeed  we  suppose,  tliat  distant  people  may,  witliout  in- 
tercommunication, conceive  and  adopt  a  similar  practice,  for  tlie  obr 
tainment  of  a  similar  end.  But  it  is  still  difficult  to  extend  such 
supposition  to  such  congeniality  as  that  now  under  considera? 
tion.'*    (p.  21,) 

The  third  power  or  attribute  of  the  Deity  is  personified  by  &V<J, 
who  is  also  Makadeva,  the  God  of  destruction,  or  rather  reproduction, 
^^  the  Hindu  philosophy  doe$  not  entertain  an  ide^,  of,  absolute  anni- 
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failation.  (p.  35.)  The  consort  of  Siva  is  Bhavani^  or  Parvaii ;  his 
type  is  the  Linga  or  Phallus  ;  he  is  represented  holding  a  trident  (cal- 
led trisula  his  most  common  attribute)  and  he  rides  on  a  bull ;  he 
has  four,  eight,  or  ten  hands^  five  faces  and  a  third  eye  placed  in 
his  forehead,  and  pointing  up  and  down  :  this  distinguishes  him^  his 
children  and  incarnations.  Serpents,  with  which  many  divinities  are 
decorated,  as  eoc^blems  of  immortality,  abound  on  the  figure  of  Mtxr 
hadevoy  twining  in  his  locks  and  encircling  his  neck,  wrists,  arms,  and  , 
legs.  The  goddess  Ganga  is  supposed  to  be  the  offspring  of  Siva 
or  Mahadeva,  from  whose  hair,  in  mythological  pictures,  that  cele- 
brated stream,  the  Ganges,  is  often  seen  to  fiow.  Yet  it  sometimes 
appears  as  issuing  from  the  fingers  of  Parvati,  and  there  are  various 
extraordinary  legends  concerning  the  oriein  of  tliis  river: all,- how- 
ever, agree  that  its  waters  are  endued  with  a  degree  of  sanctity  most 
efficacious  in  the  purification  from  sin,  and  that  it  is  highly  fortunate 
to  live,  and  die  in  its  vicinity.  Pilgrims  from  distant  places  visit  the 
holy  Ganges ;  others  depute  proxies,  whose  expenses  diey  defray. — 
Many-are  constantly  employed  in  carrying  the  water.  **  Temples  of 
celebrity,  however  remote — those  of  Bamestvara  and  Jefury  for  in- 
stance,— are  said  to  use  it  daily  for  the  ablution  of  the  Idol,  and  in  every 
city  it  may  be  purchased  from  persons  who  carry  it  about  in  two  vases 
slune  at  the  ends  of  a  bamboo,  carried  across  the  shoulders  :  these  are 
carefully  covered,  and  of  course  preserved  widi  superstitious  venera- 
tion. 

**  One  of  the  holiest  spots  of  the  Ganea,  is  where  it  joins  the  Yamu' 
nay  (Jumna)  near  lUakabady  below  Dehiy,  anciently  called  Indrapres- 
tha.  The  Sarasxvati  is  supposed  to  join  them  tinder  ground,  whence 
the  junction  is  called  Triveni^  or  <  the  three  plaited  locks.'  Pilgrims 
here  begin  the  ceremonies,  afterwards  completed  at  Gaya.  The 
confluence  of  rivers  is  a  spdt  peculiarly  dear  to  Hindus,  and  mis,  more 
especially,  of  the  Ganga  and  Yamuna,  is  so  highly  esteemed,  that  a 
person  dying  there  is  certain  of  immediate  moksn  or  beatitude,  with- 
out risk  of  further  transmigration.  We  shall  notice  in  another  place, 
that  suicide  is  not  only  pardonable^  but  in  some  cases  meritorious  with 
Hindus.  Cutting  one's  throat  at  the  above  holy  junction,  is,  in  refer- 
ence to  its  immediate  result,  an  instance  of  the  latter  $  widows,  who 
become  Sati,  or  pure,  by  burning  themselves  with  the  bodies  of  their 
deceased  husbands,  which  is  generally  done  at  the  Sangam  or  confluence 
of  rivers,  perform  an  act  of  meritorious  suicide ;  and  all  acts  in  them- 
selves good,  are  rendered  vastly  better  if  done  on  such  a  spot.  Para- 
sv  Ram  Bhao,  the  Mahratta  Brahman  general,  to  remove  an  impurity 
transmitted  to  him  from  a  cobler's  wife^  who  had  been  kissed  by  a 
Brahman  who  dined  with  another  who  dined  with  the  Bhao,  weighed 
himself  against  precious  articles  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Toom 
and  Badra  ;  and  distributing  the  amount  in  charity  to  Brahmans  afid 
poor  people,  again  became  pure,  and  fit  society  for  his  sanctified  fra- 
ternity ;  many  of  whom,  however,  had  also  derived  impure  taints* 
circuitously  firom  the  base  tribed  damsel;  and  the  Bhao^s  whole 
army  were  at  a  critical  time  marched  to  the  confluence  of  the  rivers, 
that  the  Brahmans  might  have  safe  escort  tbitber,  and  by  bathingi 
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charities  and  other  sin«effacing  ceremonies,  be  restored  to  their  wonted 
spiritual  and  corporeal  cleanliness."  (p.  43.) 

For  a  comparison  of  Siva  with  Jove,  and  of  many  Indian  divinities, 
with  the  gods  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  Pantheon  itself,  and  to  the  writings  of  Sir  William  Jones,  Mr.  Cole- 
broke,  Wilford,  Paterson,  and  others,  quoted  by  l^ajor  Moor,  in  the 
course  of  his  extensive  range.  We  shall  proceed  to  notice  the  extraordi- 
nary personification  of  that  divine  spirit,  which  according  to  the  book  of 
Genesis,  (chapter  the  first)  «  moved  oh  the  face  of  the  waters.*'  This 
spirit  of  God  is  denominated  Narayana^  or  Narrairiy  an  epithet  which 
signifies  "  moving  on  the  water  ,•"'  and  is  represented  by  the  Hindus, 
in  their  pictures,  as  a  male  Deity,  of  a  color  uniformly  dark  blue, 
who  cradles  in  a  leaf,  floats  on  the  surface  of  water,  amidst  lotos 
flowers ;  he  is  decorated  with  gold  and  pearls ;  he  wears  a  nose-jewel, 
and  holds  in  his  mouth  the  toes  of  one  foot.  By  this  action  (like  tr 
serpent  represented  with  the  tail  inserted  between  its  jaws)  oppressing 
infinity,  eternity,  and  immortality. 

Our  limits,  will  not  allow  any  observations  on  the  Virajf  the  Menus^ 
Brahmadicasj  Rishis^  Munis,  and  a  variety  of  allegorical  beings  de- 
scribed by  the  ingenious  author,  (p.  83,  &c.)  nor  can  we  devote  much 
attention  to  the  lovely  goddess  Sarastvatiy  (in  some  respects  the  Ii^? 
dian  Minerva)  although  Sir  William  lones  entitles  her-^ ' 

"  Sweet  gi-ace  of  Brahma's  hieji — 
'  <'  Whose  sigh  is  music  and  eacli  tei^r  a  pearl.*^ 

We  shall,  however,  from  the  section  allotted  to  her,  (p.  1 29.)  ex*. 
tract  the  passage,  which  proves  the  systematical  legitimation  of  false- 
hood of  which,  says  Major  Moor,  the  discouragement  is  "  so  little 
pointed,  both  in  regard  to  the  trifling  degree  of  disgrace  that  attaches 
to  a  man's  character  on  detection,  and  to  the  too  great  qualification 
of  the  prohibitory  clauses  of  the  law  against  lying.  Falsehood  is  not 
only  tolerated  in  sonie  cases  of  evidence,  but  is  declared  in  special  af- 
fairs to  be  even  preferable  to  truth  ;  a  few  texts  from  Menu  will  evince 
this;  chap.  viii.  v.  103.  In  some  cases  a  giver  of  false  evidence  from 
a  pious  motive,  even  though  he  know  the  truth,  shall  not  lose  a  seat 
in  heaven.  Such  evidence  wise  men  call,  the  speech  of  the  gods" — 
Y.  lO*.  **  Whenever  the  death  of  a  man,  who  had  not  been  a  grievous 
o£fender9  either  of  the  servile,  the  commercial,  the  military,  or  sa- 
cerdotal class,  would  be  occasioned  by  true  evidence,  from  the  known 
rigor  of  the  King,  even  though  the  fault  arose  from  inadvertence  or 
error,  falsehood  may  be  spoken :  it  is  even  preferable  to  truth,''  v.  1 05^ 
**  Such  witnesises  n^ust  offer,  as  oblations  to  Sarastvatiy  cakes  of  rice  and 
milk»  addressed  to  the  goddess  of  speech,  and  thus  will  they  folly  ex«> 
piate  the  venial  sin  of  benevolent  falsehood."  It  appears  from  the 
9,ccount  of  Parvatif  (who  is  abo  called  Bhavaniy  Durga,  Kati,  and 
Deirif)  that  this  goddess  was  propitiated  by  human  sacrifices,  which, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  are  no  longer  practised^  within  those  ex- 
tensive regions  subject  to  the  mild  influence  of  British  laws.  In  page 
149,  our  author  mentions  that  he  had,  when  very  young,  attended 
ceremonies,  (in  Malabar)  where  a  cock  was^the  victim  immolated. --< 
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These  iltes  were  performed  for  the  purification  of  women  and  those 
girls  of  the  Teak  or  JV^a  sect,  who  were  Subject  to  diabolical  Tiata* 
tions  and  who  could  not  be  relieved  from  the  influence  of  Satan  but 
\>j  means  of  public  exorcism.  The  process  was  very  tediousi  and  ac- 
companied with  a  loud  noise  of  trumpets,  drums  and  shouting.  Within 
a  circle,  of  her  friends,  she,  whom  the  evil  spirit  possessed,  sate  quietly 
during  several  hours,  with  dishevelled  locks,  holding  in  both  hands 
a  vessel  said  to  contain  blood.  When,  excited  by  the  tumult  and  dis* 
cordant  sounds,  the  girl  became  hysterically  affected,  a  cock's  head 
was  cut  off  near  her,  and  jthe  convulsions  which  she  suffsred,  were 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  resistance  g£  the  evil  spirit,  at  that  mo- 
ment compelled  to  leave  her  and  pass  into  the  bird. 

These  ceremonies,  always  nocturnal,  are  attended  with  censjdera- 
ble  expense,  on  account  dF  priests  and  music;  and  the  possessed  are 
Qi^stly,  if  not  exclusively,  females.  . 

In  page  153,  a  manuscript  is  quoted,  which  we  may  consider  of  in- 
estim;ible  value,  as  Sir  William  Jones,  speaking  of  it,  (in  the  third  vo- 
lume of  Asiatic  Researches,)  declares  that  *'  the  learned  .works  of 
Sei^den  and  Jablonski  on  the  gods  of  Syria  and  £gypt,  would  derive 
mpre  illustration  from  the  little  Sanscrit  book,  entiUed  Ckandt^  than 
from  all  the  fragments  of  Oriental  mythology,  that  are  dispersed  in 
tlie  whole  compass  of  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Hebrew  literatute.** 
We  learn  from  Major  Moor,  that  a  copy  of  this  manuscript  is  in  En- 
gland, and  in  the  hands  of  one  highly  qualified  for  jgtatifying  the ' 
world  with  a  translation  of  its  contents,  but  unfortunatefy  occupied  in 
|he  execution  of  larger  though  less  interesting  works. 

We  now  return  to  the  Goddess  Parvatif  who,  in  her  character  of 
Devii  is  much  pleased  by  extreme  austerities.  Our  author  describes  the 
picture  of  some  ascetics  who  endeavoured  to  gain  her  favor  by  very 
extraordinary  means ;  <<  one.  has  his  left  arm  held  up  with  the  fingers 
clenched,  till  the  nails  have  grown  through  the  back  of  his  hand  ;  neat 
him  sits  another  penitent,  also  on  the  skin  of  a  tiger,  with  both  hands 
similarly  uplifted  over  his  head,  and  a  disciple  near  him  is  about  to 
give  him  drink :  when  both  hands  are  thus  upheld,  the  person  is  called 
Urdhu'Bahu.  A  very  celebrated  Saniyasi  of  this  description,  named 
Puranapuri,  lately  died  at  Benares,  who  had  made  a  vow  to  continue 
}h  that  position  four  and  twenty  years,  but  died  before  their  expiration. 
Of  this  person,  and  his  extraordinary  travels,  a  very  interesting  account 
is  given  by  the  Honorable  Mr.Duncarif  in  the  Fifth  Volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  (part  2,)  where  is  also  a  print  of  him.  I  have 
met,  and  several  times  conversed  with  tliis  interesting  man :  his  arms 
had  fallen)  quite  slirivelled  on  his  elbows,  the  upper  arms  being  per- ' 
pendicular,  the  fore-arms  horizontal:  his  clenched  fingers  falling  on 
the  opposite  elbow ;  thus  his  fore  and  upper  arms  being  nearly  at  right 
angles,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square  over  bis  head.  When  I  saw 
him,  he  had,  I  think,  been  twelve  years  in  this  position,  and  his  arms 
were  of  course  immovably  fixed,  but  he  told  me  that  at  the  expiration 
of  bis  vow  he  expected  to  restore  their  functions  by  friction,  accompa- 
nied by  the  superior  potencies  of  ceremonies  and  sacrifices.  He  was 
attended  by  several  di$ciple$  and  servants,  ami  travelled  very  res|)ect- 
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aUj  in  a  Palk^,  with  suitable  attendants :  and  was  of  course  treated 
ever7<*where  with  great  attention  $  all  pious  persons  feeling  happf 
to  contribute  to  his  conveniences.  His  nails  were  yery  long,  and 
crookedf  or  spirally  curved ;  his  hair. and  beard  were  also  very  long» 
^nd  were  plaited  and  bound  up  together  on  hjs  head ;  he  wore  no 
clothing  but  a  slight  cloth  round  his  middle ;  nor  did  his  disciples^  who 
were  mostly  very  stout  handsome  young  men.  On  the  len  of  our 
Urdha^bakUf  is  another  worthy,  standing  on  one  les^y  with  uplifted  hands, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  sun»  a  very  powerful  method  of  obtaining 
favor  or  forgiveness.  Below  are  two  others,  with  their  legs  raised 
over  their  heads.  I  once  saw  a  man  who  had  been  in  this  attitude 
many  years,  his  shrivelled  legs  had  fallen  on  his  neck,  &c.^'  p.  162. 

Ganesa,  Son  of  Siva  and  rarvati,  is  the  God  of  prudence  and  po« 
licy,  and  invoked  on  the  conmiencement  of  any  business  by  the  Hindus 
of  almost  every  sect ;  he  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  Divinities* 
and  his  image  of  most  frequent  occurrence.  Major  Moor  has,  accord- 
ingly,  chosen  the  figure  of  this  God  to  be  the  subject  of  his  frontispiece^ 
a  very  fine  engraving.  Ganesa  has  the  body  of  a  xnan,  the  head  of  an 
elephant,  four  arms  and  hands,  but  sometimes  six  or  eight,  and  often 
only  two. 

Under  the.  form  of  Kriskjui,  we  behold  VishnUf  in  his  most  illos* 
trious  incarnation  of  Avatara  :  in  the  fifty*ninth  plate  he  is  represented 
as  an  infant  at  the  breast  of  a  beautiful  female ;  the  head  of  each  is  sur* 
rounded  with  a  glory,  or  nimbus,      n 

Some  interesting  remarks  on  the  magnificent  excavations  at  EUon^ 
and  Karl^f  the  sculptured  caverns  of  Elephanta^  Kenerch^  ^d  other 
places,  will  be  found  under  the  article  of  BuddhOf  and  a  curious  section 
of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  Indra  and  his  subordinate  genii. 

•  Sur^ttf  in  a  chariot  with  seven  horses,  governs  the  sun,  and  is  at» 
tended  by  a  multiplicity  of  beings  who  sing  his  praises^  Chandra  tt 
God  of  the  moon ;  Deus  LunuSf  of  the  Carrhenians.  Fire  is  persons 
fied  by  Agni:  he  has  two  faces,  three  legs,  and  seven  arms ;  from  each 
of  his  mouths  a  forked  fiame  is  seen  to  issue,  and  a  ram  is  his  vaham^ 
or  v^icle. 

Yania^  or  the  Indian*  Pluto,  resides  in  <*  the  infernal  city  of  YamapvTt 
whither  the  Hindus  believe  that  a  departed  soul  immediately  repairs* 
and  receiving  a  just  sentence  from  Yama,  ascends  to  SwergOf  the  first 
heaven,  or  descends  to  Naraka,  the  smoky  hell,  or  assumes  on  eartl\^thft 
form  of  some  animal,  unless  its  ofiences  had  been  such  as  deserved 
condemnation  to  a  vegetable,  or  even  to  a  mineral  prison.*'     p.  S04!i. 

That  t)ie  Brahmans,  in  several  pln.ces,  abstain  from  animal  food,  is 
certain ;  but  that  a  great  number  of  them  indulge  in  eating  flesh,  ap- 
pears from  Major  Moor's  remarks,  pp.  349,  350,  &c.,  and  he  adds,  <<  I 
will  go  a  step  farther  and  say,  that  not  only  do  Hindus^  even  Brahmans* 
«at  flesh,  but  that  at  least  one  sect  eat  human  flesh.  I  know  only  of 
one  sect,  and  that,  I  believe,  few  in  numbers,  that  doth  this ;  but  there 
may,  for  aught  I  can  say,  be  others,  and  more  numerous.  They  do 
not,  I  conclude  (in  our  territory  assuredly  not)  kill  human -subjects  to 
eat,  but  they  eat  such  as  they  find  in  or  about  the  Ganges,  and  perhaps 
other  rivers.  The  name  of  the  sect  that  I  allude  to  is,  I  think.  Para- 
tnahaway  as  I  have  commonly  heard  it  named,  and  I  have  received 
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authentic  information  of  individuals  of  this  sect  being  not  very  nn^ 
usually  seen  about  Benares^  floating  down  the  river  on,  and  feeding 
on,  a  corpse.  Nor  is  this  a,  low  despicable  tribe,  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
esteemed  (by  themselves  at  any  rate)«i  very  high  one.  Whether  the 
exaltation  be*  legitimate,  or  assumed  by  individuals  in  consequence  of. 
penance,  or  holy  and  sanctified  acts,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state ;  but  I^ 
believe,  the  latter ;  as  I  have  known  other  instances  where  individuals, 
of  diflerent  sects,  by  persevering  in  extraordinary  piety  or  pena;nce, 
have  been  deemed  in  a  state  incapable  of  sin.  The  holiness  of  the 
actor  sanctified  the  act,  be  it  what  it  may,,  or  as  we  say,  to  the  pure 
all  thines  are  pure ;  but  I  never  heard  of  these  voluptuous  saints  car- 
rying tJieir  devotion  or  imprudence  to  the  disgusting  extravagance 
snder  our  consideration.  They  are  still  much  respected ;  more,  how- 
ever, under  all  their  shapes,  by  women  than  men.  I  will  finish  my 
notice  of  the  Paramahausa  by  observing,  that  my  information  stated 
that  the  human  brain  is  judged  by  these  epicurean  cannibals,  as  the 
most  delicious  morsel  of  their  unsocial  banquet.'^     p.  353. 

The  horrid  subject  of  infanticide  by  some  tribes  of  Guzarat,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Benares,  is  noticed  in  page  353,  and  in  page  354 
is  mentioned  the  immolation  of  human  victims  at  the  shrine,  of  of- 
fended or  avenging  deities,  and  our  author  declares,  that  "  well-authen- 
ticated anecdotes  might  easily  be  collected  ^o  a  considerable  extent, 
of  the  sanguinary  propensity  of  this  people,  such  as  would  startle  those 
who  have  imbibed  certain  opinions,  from  the  relations  of  travellers,  on 
the  character  and  habits  of  die  <  abstinent  and  bhod-abhorring  Hindus^* 
and  f  Brahmans  mth  sotds  unspotted  as  the  robes  they  HuearJ  "  p.  355. 

The  burning  of  widows  alive,  with  the  bodies  of  their  dead  hus» 
bands,  seems  to  occur  most  frequently  at  Poonay  on  an  average,  per- 
haps, twelve  times  in  the  course  of  a  year.  •  Major  Moor  witnessed 
several  of  these  dreadful  ceremonies,  when  the  Sati,  or  widow,  evinced 
ccxisiderable  fortitude,  and  appeared  to  have  been  a  voluntary  victim  : 
•*  the.  first  that  I  attended,  (says  he)  was  a -young  and  interesting 
woman,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  From  the  time  of  her  first 
coming  on  horseback  to  the  river  side,  attended  hy  music,  her  friends, 
Brahmans,  and  spectators,  to  the  period  of  her  Hghting  the  pile,  two 
hours  elapsed  ;  she  evinced  great  fortitude :  on  another  occasion,  an 
elderly;  sickly,  and  frightened  woman,  was  hurried  into  the  pile  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Of  the  first  of  these  I  took  particular  note.  Soon 
ftfter  I  arrived  at  thepile,  then  erecting,  she  saw  me,  and  beckoned  me 
to  come  to  her,  all  persons  immediately  made  way,  and  I  was  led  by 
»  Brahman  close  up  to  her,  when  I  made  an  obeisance  which  she  re- 
tumM,  looking,  full  in  my  face,  and  proceeded  to  present  me  with 
something  that  she  held  in  her  hand.  A  Brahman  stopped  her,  and 
desired  me  to  hold  my  hand  out,  that  what  she  was  about  to  give  me 
might  be  dropped  into  it,  to  avoid  pollution  I  suppose,  by  touching 
any  thing  .while  in  contact  with  an  impure  person.  She  accordingly 
held  her  lia:nd  over  mine,  and  dropped  a  pomegranate,  which  J  re* 
ceived  in  silence,  and  reverently  retired.  I  was  sorry  that  it  was  not 
something  of  an  unperishable  nature,  that  I  might  have  preserved  it'i 
**  After  the  Sati  was  seated  in  the  hut  of  straw,  built  over  the  pile^ 
with  the  corpse  of  her  husband  beside  her^  and  just  before  the.  fiie  was 
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applied,  a  venerable  Brahman  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  close 
to  the  straw,  through  which  he  made  an  opening,  and  desired  me  to 
observe  her,  which  I  did  attentively.  She  had  a  lighted  wick  in  each 
hand,  and  seemed  composed.  I  kept  sight  of  her  through  the  whole 
of  her  agony,  as,  until  forced  to  retire  from  the  intensity  of  the  heat, 
which  I  did  not,  however,  until  a  good  deal  scorched,  1  was  within 
five  feet  of  the  pile.  When  the  victim  is  a  person  of  consequence,  the 
ashes  are,  it  is  said,  collected  and  thrown  into  the  Ganges.  I  do  not 
imagine  that  such  attention  is  paid  to  persons  of  inferior  condition, 
but  am,  perhaps,  mistaken.  Of  my  interesting  victim,  I  was  desirous 
to  obtain  some  of  the  ashes  to  preserve  in  lockets,  &c.  but  was  not 
able  to  obtain  any.  A  military  guard  is  generally  placed  over  the 
spot  of  sacrifice,  and  my  application  was  refused  by  an  attendant 
Brahman,  who,  after  some  solicitation,  told  me,  he  could  not  imagine 
of  what  utility  the  ashes  of  the  Sati  could  be  to  me,  unless  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sorcery.  A  firm  belief  in  the  power  of  witchcraft  and  necro*. 
mancy  exists  very  extensively  among  all  ranks  and  religions  in  India ; 
and  some  instances  of  its  effects,  both  of  a  ludicrous  and  terrible  na- 
ture, have  come  within  my  knowledge."     p.  355. 

Suicide  is  not  uncommon,  and,  on  many  occasions,  is  considered 
legal  amongst  the  Hindus:  the  mode  generally  adopted  is  drowning  in 
some  holy  river,  but  those  belonging  to  certain  low  tribes  of  Berar  and 
Gondivana^  throw  themselves  from  a  precipice,  named  Kala-bhairavOp 
according  to  the  work  entitled  A^n  Akhery  (translated  into  English 
by  Mr.  Gladwin)  we  learn  that  suicide  is  often  deemed  meritorious, 
and  the  modes  recommended  as  preferable  to  others  are ; — I.  starving  ; 
2.  being  covered  with  dry  cow  dung,  and  consumed  by  fire  ;  3.  being 
buried  in  snow ;  4.  going  into  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 
there  praying  and  confessing  sins,  until  devoured  by  alligators ;  and 
5?  cuttine  one's  throat  at  Allahabad^  where  the  Ganges  and  Jumna 
unite  their  streams. 

For  a  variety  of  curious  information  respecting  the  Linga  and  . 
'Yowl,  the  sectarial  marks  or  symbols,  of  the  Hindus,  the  mystic  OAf, 
the  sacred.  Vedas  and  PuranaSy  Kama  the  God  of  Love,  and  other 
subjects,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Pantheon  itself,  a  work 
from  which  we  have  derived  much  pleasure  and  instruction. 
'  The  sum  of  Jive  guineas  must  be  considered  as  a  moderate  price 
for  this  volume,  wnen  we  calculate  the  expenses  of  printing,  paper, 
and  engraving.  It  is  of  a  laree  Quarto  size,  and  contains  about  four 
hundred  and  eighty  paees  of  letter-press,  besides  one  hundred  and  six 
copper-plates,  many  ot  which  exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of  spirit 
and  elegance  in  the  execution. 

Of  these,  the  subjects  have  been  chiefly  taken  from  pictures,  or  from 
images,  coins,  and  other  antiques  in  the  author's  collection,  and- they 
display  such  an  assemblage  of  uncouth  and  extraordinary  fie^res,  that 
we  should  blu^  for  human  nature,  on  reflecting  that  millions  pay 
them  divine  honors,  did  we  not  remember  the  words  of  Sir  William. 
Jones,  who,  in  the  First  Volume  of  Asiatic  Researches^  p.  267,  says ;' 
w  We  must  not  be  surprised  at  finding,  on  a  close  examination,  that 
the  characters  of  all  the  Pagan  deities,  male,  and  female,  melt  into 
each  other,  and  at  last  into  one  or  two;  for  it  seems  a  well-founded 
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opinion,  that  the  whole  crowd  of  gods  and  goddesses,  in  ancient  Rome 
and  modern  Varanes  (Benares)  mean  only  the  powers  of  nature,  and 
principally  those  of  the  sun^  expressed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
by  a  multitude  of  fanciful  names.^' 

Since  the  appearance  of  this  work.  Major  Moor  has  given  to  the 
piiblic  an  account  of  the  practice  of  infanticide  among  certain  tribes 
of  India,  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  notice  in  a  future  number  of  the 
CXiAsaicAL  Journal. 
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Extract  of  a    Letter  from  Monsieur  Drovetti  French  Comz 
missary  General  in  Egypt ^  to  Mr.  Asselin.^ 

Xt  is  not  in  my  power  at  present  to  answer,  as  I  could  wish,  the 
questions  which  you  have  communicated  to  me  from  Mr.  Seetzen. 
The  islands  still  remaining  in  Lake  Manzaleh  are  at  present  called 
by  the  name  of  those  different  Sheikhs  or  holy  men  whose  tombs 
are  there  held  in  veneration  by  the  Musulmans. — The  island   of 

Tarns  retains  its  ancient  name,  preceded,  however  by  jSjy^  Shdsh 

tad  the  conjunction  ^  "OMit  —  thus  it  is  named  mmaaj  «  ip^  Sheish 

toau  Tanis.  I  have  gone  over  this  whole  island,  where,  it  is  said,  was 
situated  the  capital  of  the  province  bearing  the  same  name,  but  I 
have  not  discovered  any  ruins  of  considerable  edifices.  A  bath  into 
'which  I  descended,  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  but  the  colimin 
Didiich  supports  the  vault  is  neither  of  granite,  nor  of  marble — ^but 
simply  constructed  of  bricks.  There  are  vestiges  here  of  an  ancient 
canal,  which,  like  the  Kalice  of  Cairo,  appears  to  have  crossed  the 
trity ;  on  the  borders  of  this  canal  are  some  ruins  which  prove  how 
jnuch  superior  the  cement  formerly  used,  is  in  comparison  with  the 
modem.  The  examination  of  these  ruins,  the  level  of  them  and 
the  earth  above  the  bath  into  which  I  descended  to  the  depth  of  six 
feet,  convince  me  that  by  digging  here,  some  interesting  discoveries 
might  be  made.  The  inhabitants  say  that  the  French  have  never 
undertaken  to  explore  those  remains ;  a  great  deal  might  be  done 
with  money  and  a  firman  of  the  Bashawr  But  what  appears  ex- 
tremely surprising  is,  that  in  the  environs  of  this  island,  a  spot  very 
much  circumscribed,  no  other  vestige  of  building  whatsoever  can  be 
found,  although  there  is  b]it  very  little  water  for  a  considerable 
distance.  I  shall  collect  as  much  information  as  possible  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity   of  Mr.    Seetzen,  on  the  existence  of  the  islands  oi 

^ jXit  ^\  Aboo  al  Koom,  &c. 

Between  Catti^  and  £l-arish  there  still  remain  vestiges  of  the 
canal  drawn  from  Damietta  to  Suez ;  and  these  are  sufficiently  con* 
siderable  to  be  seen  by  those  who,  going  from  Damietta  to  Jaffa,  sail 
at  sonie  distance  from  the  coast. 

'  From  the  first  number  of  the  Fnndgruben  des  Orient.  &e.  or  *' Mines  of  the 
£««r>-  published  at  Vienna,  1809,  page  77,  &c. 
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I  propose  to  see  the  ruins,  near  Semanout  in  returning  to  CairOt 
but  I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  those ;  I  hope  to  examine  some 
others  near  Mansoura,  which,  it  is  said,  are  called  at  present  Behabeit, 
I  regret  my  own  insufficiency  of  knowledge  in  determining  situa^. 
tions,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  original  denominations  of  difPereat 
places.  A  Dictionary  of  modem  Geography,  compared  with  the 
ancient,  and  illustrated  with  suitable  maps,  would  be  extremely 
useful.  If  you  or  Mr.  Seetzen  can  procure  me  such  a  work,  it 
would  afford  me  great  satisfaction. 

I  have  seen  the  Papyrus^  and  it  abounds  here,  especially  in  that 
spot  where  the  Jewish  cemetery  is  situated ;  the  pulp  or  pith  of  the 
stalk,  near  the  roots,  has  a  delicious  sugared  flavor. 

All  my  researches  have  hitherto  failed  of  procuring  any  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existence  of  an  island  in  Lake  Menzaleh  where 
columns  and  other  vestiges  of  antiquity  have  been  found.  They 
boast  much  of  the  ruins  of  Jan  in  the  province  of  Salaiesh — these 
ruins  are  six  hours  distant  from  the  Lake  Menzaleh,  and  situated 
within  half  an  hour's  distance  of  the  canal  called  Mousef.  I  should 
have  visited  them,  had  not  a  quarrel  taken  place  between  the  Arabs 
and  the  province  of  Farascon  and  those  of  San ;  the  latter  would 
probably  have  detained  me,  in  hopes  of  effecting  the  liberation  of 
several  of  their  people  who  are  now  confined  in  the  prisons  of  tl^ 
former. 

I  am  every  day  more  strongly  confirmed  in  the  opinion  which  I 
have  already  expressed,  respecting  that  flower  which  is  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  pf  Damietta,  and  which  is  considered  by  some  tra« 
vellers  as  the  ancient  Lotus ;  from  you  I  learn  that  its  name  in  the 

old  Arabic  ^^ip  Noofh-y  thus  it  is  called  in  Syria,  where,  like 

the  Nymphaea  of  Europeans,  it  is  employed  in  medicine.    Here  It 

is  called  .,JXM*i  Bishnin<,  and  by  this  name  it  is  known  equally  at 

Cairo,  where  it  is  found  in  marshy  places,' as  I  have  been  assured. 
I  also  am  informed,  that  at  Cairo  the  people  eat  the  root,  as  faer^ 
and  even  the  interior  part  of  the  flowers.  Now,  as  the  ancient 
Egyptians  exalted  into  Divinities  almost  every  thing  which  yielded 
them  a  wholesome  or  ple^,sing  nutriment  {Felices  populos,  quibus  ruts' 
cuntur  in  hortis — numina)  we  are  authorized  in  believing  that,  since 
ihe  modern  inhabitants  eat  the  root  and  other  parts  ot  the  Lotu% 
the  Nymphaca  must  have  been  extremely  salutary  in  so  hot  a  country 
as  Egypt.  After  this  digression,  it  remains  to  determine  what  de- 
gree of  relation  and  resemblance  exists  between  the  .f^'  Noo/er  and 

the  Lotus,  to  ascertain  whether  those  travellers  have  been  deceived, 
who  thought  that  they  had  discovered  the  latter  in  the  vicinity 
ofDamietta*  But  this  is  a  subject  of  discussion  beyond  the  reach 
of  my  powers.  I  once  possessed  a  medal,  (which  formed  part  of 
the  precious  collection  sold  to  Ali  Bey)  of  some  ancient  city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  and  on  this  medal  the 
Lotus  (beii^  the  reverse  to  the  Apis)  was  represented  as  so  much 
blown  that  the  points  of  the  leaves  of  the  flower  diverged,  and  these^ 
leaves  appeared  to  me  of  a  form  more  elliptical  than  that  of  the" 
Noofar  an4  resembling  much  more  the  flowers  of  the  lily* 


NOTICE  OF 

« 

ELEMEfiTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 

With  Exercises  and  Questions  ^^  examination^  and  notes 
Jar  the  use  of  the  advanced  Student.    By  the  Rev*  W.  Allen. 
1813.    Lackington  and  Co.  Pr.  5s.  bound. 

• 

XT  has  been  well  observed  by  one  of  the  predecessors  of  this 
ingenious  grammarian,  that  «  many  of  the  difierences  in  opinion 
amongst  men,  with  the  disputes  and  alienations  of  heart  wluch 
have  too  often  proceeded  from  such  differences,  have  been  occa^ 
sioned  by  a  want  of  proper  skill  in  the  connexion  and  meaning 
of  words,  and  by  a  misapplication  of  language.'' ' 

Every  new  attempt  to  lay  down  the  canons  of  our  tongue, 
and  to  give  greater  perspicuity  to  our  oral  or  written  communi- 
cations, ought  therefore  to  be  viewed  with  attention.  At  this 
day,  we  are  not  indeed  to  expect  that  any  important  discoveries 
iliduld  be  made,  or  that  another  Home  Tooke  should  arise  to 
re-model  our  studies.  The  present  author's  aim  appears  to  have 
been  to  collect  carefully,  from  every  quarter,  the  true  principles 
of  our  tongue,  placing  them  in  order  and  embodying  them  in  his 
own  language,  with  examples  selected  from  our  best  authors 
where  necessary.  This  task  he  appears  to  have  performed  with 
commendable  industry  and  very  considerable  success.  His  defini- 
tions and  rules  are  expressed  in  simple,  perspicuous  language, 
and  throughout  his  work  the  lucidus  Ordo  is.  well  observed. 
Each  paragraph  is  numbered,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  page^ 
questions  are  subjoined,  referring  to  each,  and  bearing  the  same 
Numbers.  This  author  appears  to  disapprove  the  ordinary 
distribution  made  in  English  Grammars  of  nouns  into  three  gen- 
ders :  he  thinks  that  a  fourth  class  is  necessary,  under  wluch  to 
rank  those  names  which  are  at  once  masculine  and  feminine,  as 
Friend,  Parent,  Cousin,  &c.  For  those  names  which  are  of 
neither  sex,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  set  apart  one  gender : 
£or  those  which  include  either  sex,  or  both  sexes,  it  seems  as 
necessary  to  set  apart  another.— >The  old  names  of  cases  familiar 
to  OUT  ezrs,  of  genitive  znd  acaisative  are  here  restored;  and  in 
conjugating,  "  /  shall  have,^*  is  termed  the  future  imperfect-^ 
« /  shali  have  hadi^  the  future  perfect ;  not  the  1st  and  2d. 
future. 

'  The  faints  for  writing  with  correctness  and  elegance  are  we}l 
condensed,  and  might  be  perused  with  advantage  by  many  to 

« 

'  Lindley  Murray,  Introduction, 
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\rhom  an  English  grammar  has  ceased  to  be  useful,  but  we 
Cannot  equally  approve  the  portion  of  the  work  which  imme- 
diately follows  :  «  On  the  Structure  of  Themes  i*  which  has 
but  an  indirect  relation  to  grammar. 

As  the  author  (page  304.)  adopts  expressly  the  opinion  of 
Home  Tooke  that  the  word  many  is  a  substantive,  we  wonder  the 
more  at  his  admitting  that  this  word,  and  mitchf  are  susceptible 
of  comparison ;  this  assertion,  we  confess,  we  do  not  understand. 
No  doubt  can  remain  that  Dr.  Johnson's  conjecture  and  Tooke*s 
opinion,  as  to  this  word's  being  a  substantive,  are  perfectly  well 
founded.  It  still  exists  in  its  orighial  form  in  German,  the 
least  corrupted  dialect  of  Teutonic :  there  "  Menge^*  signifies 
abundance ;  multitude  ;  a  heap ;  in  ours  the  medial  G  is  univer- 
sally dropped.  'Many  such  words  exist  in  the  German,  and  in 
our  dialect,  as  Segel,  Flegel,  Regen,  Hagel,  Auge,  Galgen^ 
— Sail^  Mailf  Rain,  Hazly  Eye,  Gallows.  In  pronunciation 
the  G  becoming  faintly  marked  as  a  guttural,  at  length  disap- 
pears wholly. 

The  author  does  not  always  closely  observe  his  own  rules: 
after  telling  us,  §.211.  and  §.  S69.,  that  ^*  either**  is  one  or  the 
other  of  two  things,  and  should  not  be  applied  to  three,  he 
applies  it  §.  413.  to  one  or  the  other  oi  four ;  and  §  418.,  to  one 
or  the  other  of  eighteen.  But  notwithstanding  this  and  a  few 
other  slight  errors,  which  might  be  noticed,  we  think  he  has 
attained  Us  end  of  laying  before  the  public  an  English  Grammar, 
which  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  that  has  yet  appeared. 
A  slight  inspection  of  the  work  makes  it  evident  that  the  author 
has  spared  no  pains  in  his  preparatory  researches.  On  its  perusal, 
as  strong  proofs  appear  throughout,  of  his  taste  and  ingenuity 
as  of  his  learning. 
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TO    THE    EDITOR    OF   THE    CLASSICAL    JOURNAL. 

I  was  induced,  many  years  ago,  to  solicit,  through  the  medium  of  a 
respcct^^ble  periodical  work,  some  information  concerning  a  word, 
which  occurs  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Theophylact*s  History,  (Parb 
edition,  l647,  p.  101.)  but  as  my  inquiries  on  this  subject  have 
hitherto  failed  of  success,  I  now  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  your 
learned  correspondents. 


8S0  jtsonas  of  TheopKylaeU 

In  the  letter  written  by  Varanes,  or  Bahrain,  the  Persian  General, 
to  Chosroes,  and  in  the  Monarch's  answer,  wc  discover  much  ^^  oriental 
iombastf^  as  Mr.  Gibbon  very  justly  denominates  the  style  of  those 
exalted  personages^DecIine  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  chap. 
XL VI.  Note  14.)  The  General  is  "  friend  of  the  Gods,  the  illustrious 
conqueror,  an  enemy  of  tyrants.  Satrap,  or  chief,  of  the  great,"  &c.— 

luyioravujy,  &c.  Among  the  titles  Assumed  by  Chosroes,  (the  King 
of  Kings,  he  that  gives  eyes  to  the  night,  &c.)  Theopbylact  enu« 
snerates — **  o  tov^  ^Ktrvoyas  i/.Kr6ov[j,svos,'' 

The  object  of  my  inquiry  is  the  true  signification  of  "Atrtovas ;  the 
Latin  version,  which  accompanies  Theophylact's  Greek  text,  affording 
DO  elucidation  in  respect  to  the  meaning  or  etymology  of  this  word — 
•*  Asanas  mercede  condttcens/' 

The  learned  Selden,  in  his  **  Titles  of  Honor,'^  (vol.  m.  p.  962.) 
would  read  aS<rwyas,  and  render  it  Ausonians^  or  Italian^ ;  whilst  Mr. 
M'eston^  very  naturally  seeking  a  Persian  origin  for  the  word,  informs 

US,  that  it — **  is  most  probably  LLmI,  ashina^  from   ^^VLm^   Shinas^  or 

ShonaSf  intelligent,  knowing/* — (vide  "  Specimen  of  the  Conformity  of 
Languages,"  Pre&ce,  p.  xxvi.)  The  title  above  mentioned  would  ac- 
cordingly represent  Chosroes  as  ^^  having  the  learned  in  his  pay  ;"--* 
thus  Mr.  Weston  renders  it* 

But  neither  the  reading  suggested  by  Selden,  (which  would  suppose 
a  letter  to  have  been  omitted  in  the  Greek  text,  and  not  supplied  by 
the  Latin  translator,)  nor  Mr.  Weston*s  conjecture,  however  ingenious, 
can  satisfy  my  doubts,  because — 1st.  **  The  Genii,''  as  Mr.  Gibbon 
(in  the  note  before  quoted)  explains  the  word,  would  seem  much  better 
suited  to  the  bombast  of  Chosroes's  other  titles,  than  either  the  Italians, 
or  the  learned — and  2d.  It  is  so  translated  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  without  any 
note  of  interrogation,  or  expression  of  doubt,  (such  as  frequently 
occurs  in  his  voluminous  work) ;  and  that  there  exists  some  authority, 
which  he,  at  least,  deemed  sufficient,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  from 
lus  manner  of  explanation ;  evincing,  in  my  opinion,  an  air  of  con* 
fidence,  that  could  scarcely  be  founded  on  mere  conjecture — 

**  0  rovs  "Affwva^  (the  Genii)  jxio-SoiJjXf vo^. " 

Among  the  "  Veteris  Lingua  Persicce  AEI^'ANA,*'  of  Burton, 
(Edition  of  l657»)  Asanas  cannot  be  found ;  neither  is  it  noticed  by 
Hadrian  Reland,  who,  in  his  **  Dissert atio  de  Reliquiis' veteris  Unguct 
.Persiccty'^  (the  eighth  of  his  "  Dissert.  Miscellan.  Traject,  ad  RhenS* 
1708,)  has  explained,  according  to  alphabetical  order,  one  hundred 
and  sixty,  ancient  Fersic  words»  preserved  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Baiters. 


D.V. 


•^*  The  foiicming  Trad  is  thus  jsubniitted  to  the  Public^ 
ffterely  as  a  Plan  or  Prospectus :  the  detection,  therefore^  of  any 
Errors^  or  the  suggestion  of  any  Improvements,  either  in  Matter 
or  Form,  will  be  thank/idly  received  by  the  Author* 


Mas 
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PROLEGOMENA,  &c. 


NO.   I. 


(JcTOGESiMO  post  Trojani  captam  anno,  Mycenafum  regnunf 
tenente  Tisameno  Orestis  filio  jam  sene,  magna  et  infausta  mu- 
tatio  rerum  toti  Graeciae  olrorta  est  ex  irruptione  Dorum,  g^tis- 
semibarbarse,  in  Peloponnesimi' 5 '  qui,  vd  expulsis  vel  in  servi- 
tutem  redactis  veteribus  incolis,  alios  ac  dutiotes  mores,  et  lin- 
guam  rudem  ac  vitiosam  secum  intulerunt.  Pauca  et  parum 
certa  de  hac  status  ac  fortunac  conversione  tradidere  veteres : 
cujus  tamen  gravissimum  fuisse  momentum  ad  res  Hellenicas  in 
detenus  mutandas,  ea  ipsa  mutatione,  quae  inter  Troica  et  Medica 
tempora  facta  est,  certissime  constat.* 

II.  Achaei  vel  Danai  ^  veteres,  qui  expulsi  erant,  primum  in 
Boeottam  et  Atticam  sese  recepisse  videntur ;  atque  inde  in  Asiam 
paullatim  transtulisse;  famam  sequuti  majorum,  qui  tertia  antea 
aetate,  bellum  iis  regionibus  gloria  maxima,  minimo  licet  fructir, 
diu  gesserant.  Ibi,  cum  omnem  pene  oram  maritimam  occupas- 
sent,  url)es  quamplurimas  condiderunt,  quas  statim  ab  incuna*^ 
bulis  praeclaras  fuisse,  tarn  ingeniis  quam  opibus  civium,  Home- 
rica  carmina,  earum  antiquissima  et  aetema  monum^enta,  satis  tes- 
tantur. 

In.  Quis  fuisset  antea  rerum  Gracearum  status ;  quae  popu* 
lorum  conditio ;  quae  regum  ac  civitatum  jura  ;  qui  mores  homi- 
num;  quibus  porro  artibus,  et  quo  cultu  vitae,  emolliti  quodam-  " 
xnodo,  et  expoliti  essent,  ex  his  carminibus  cuivis  scire  liceVr 
omnia  enim,  facundia  ea  simplici  et  exquisita,  lectorum  animis 
ita  obversantur,  ut  depicta  potius  quam  enarrata  videantur.  De 
ipsorum  autem  caritiinum  auctore  vel  auctoribus,  nihil  oninino' 
scimus  nee  scire  possumus-:  neque  enim  ipsi  Graeci,  qui,  poesi 
resurgente  sexcentis  drciter  annis  post  Dorum  irrliptionem,  de 
ejusmodi  rebus  inquirere  coeperunt,  ulUm  certam  aut  probabilen^ 
notitiam  de  patria,  aetate,  vel  nomine  poetae  obtinere  potuerunt. 

IV.  Post  direptas  autem  et  in  servitutem  redactas  a  Cyri  duci- 
bus  civitates  Asiae,  ingens  carminum  copia  in  Graeciam  illata  est^ 
ac  per  urbes  et  vicos  decantata  sub  nomine  Homeri,  vatis  antiquis- 
simi,  de  quo  multa  et  incongrua  narrabant  isti  homines,  qui  poe- 

'  Thiicyd.  1.  1.  c.  12.  *  Vide  Heyne  in  ApoIIodor.  1.  ii.  c.  viii.  s.  1. 

'  Sic  Gneei  universi  in  Homericis  appellati  sunt ;  poetae  enim  veteres  iabulas 
de  regibus  Adisco,  Danao,  lone,  Hellene,  &c.  quas  sibi  coufinxenint  postoi'i  at 
eoff  m  nomiiia  diversis  stirpibus  iniponerenty  prorsus  ignorasse  videntur. 
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mata  sparsim  decantabant ;  atqiie  idcirco  ^ct;^(i^o\  i.  e.  pwjrr&v 
iiriwy  doth)/  appellati  sunt.  Carmina  ipsa  in  diversorum  corpo- 
rum  compages  ab  iisd^m  hominibus  cotigesta  vel  redacta  esse 
feruntur :  atque  suniptibus  et  cura  Pisistrati,  et  aliorum  forsitan 
principum  vel  tyranndrum  illius  seculi,  litteris  mandata.  Ipsum 
Pisistratum  grammatici  ^t  critici  officio  functum  esse,  et  Homeri 
librosy  confusos  antea,  sic  disposutsse  ut  jam  inde  extiterint,  Cicero, 
e  quodam  rumore  incerto,  tradidit.*  Complures  apud  posteros 
eadem  repetierunt,  sublata  omni  dubitatione;  ut  solent  homines 
in  ejusmodi  rumoribus  tradendid ;  dum  iiiviti  etiam,  naturali  quo- 
dam  impetu,  ferantur  in  augendo  et  ornarido,  et  pro  compertis  et 
indubitatis  venditando,  qusecunque  e  traditionibus  obscuris  et  in- 
cfertis  acceperiht.  At,neque  Herodotus,  neque  Thucydides,  neque 
Plato,  neque  Aristoteles,  qui  tot  de  Homero,  de  Pisistrato,  et 
filiis  ejus,  memoriae  prodiderunt,  tanta  in  poetaitl  beneficia  hosse 
omnino  videntur.  Aristoteles  autem,  vir  rerum  antiqUarum  peri- 
tissimus,  laudes  in  Homerum  cumulat  ob  pulchram  carminum  dis- 
positionem,  et  artificiosam  compagum  structuram ;  neque  unquam 
suspicatus  est  eas  laudes  ad  eorum  redactbrem  Pisistratum,  non  ad 
poetam,  jure  pertinuisse.  Fabula  nihilominus  sic  crevit  eundo, 
ut  e  fama  tenui  et  obscura  inter  Aristotelis  et  Ciceroriis  seta  tern 
orta,  ac  variis  deinde  circumstantiis  paullatim  aucta  et  ornata, 
Judseorum  tandem  somnia  de  sacrorum  librorum  interpretatione 
aemulata  sit ;  atque  Pisistratus,  quemadmodum  postea  Ptolemaeus 
Philadelphus  lxxii  grammaticorum  opera  usus,  inter  quos  Zeno- 
dotus  et  Aristarchus  prjecipuum  locum  obtinerent,  Homerica  car- 
mina sparsa  aut  deperdita  collegisse,  et  in  duo  corpora  redegisse 
crederetur.'  Nugacissimorum  hominum  putida  commenta  recen- 
sere  pudet  pigetque :  tametsi  a  quibusdam  baud  indoctis,  sed  no- 
varum  in  re  cridca  et  historica  opinionum  nimiiim  studiosis,  Tliu- 
cydidis  et  Aristotelis  gravijudicio  et  auctoritati  praelata  esse^  dolens 
indignansque  videam,* 

V.  In  dialogo  Socratico,  cui  nomen  Hipparchi  adscriptum  est, 
et  qui  inter  Platonis,  diibia  auctoritate,  recensetur,^  Pisistrati 
filius  Hipparchus  Homerica  carmina  primus  Athenis  intulisse  di- 
citur,  et  a  rhapsodis  in  ordine,  alterum  altero  excipi^nte,  in  Pana- 
thenaeis  decantanda  curasse;  qui  mos  apud  posteros  etiam  viguit;* 


■  Piudar.  Nem.  iL  *  De  oratore,  1.  iii. 

3  Vide  Diomed.  in  Villoiaon.  Anecdot.  ap.  Wolfii  prolegom. 

^  Jeune  Anacharsis,  introd.    Bryant,  ancient  Mythology.  Siege  of  Troy,  &c. 
WoUii  proIegoiD.  in  Homer, 

'  ^lian.  var.  Hist.  1.  viii.  s.  2. 

^  Of  aXXa  n  ico>Xrt  xai  HnXa  ?py<»  co^ia^  wTriJft^aTo,  xa'  Trt  ^Ofx-fipov  Trfwrp;  txoixiTn 

inhaif  wTiftf  vvT  ?rt  0t'2;  itoiov^ir  k.  t.  a.     Homerica  Athenis  autea  ignota  fuls^e 
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atque  inde  fortasse  fabula  de  canninibus  a  Pkietiato  aut  PisSsMf* 
tidis  in  corpora  coUectis  et  in  ordinem  redactis  originon  traxit. 
RhapsodoS)  qui  antea  confuse,  pro  suo  quisque  liUtu,  singuhf 
ainguli  rhapsodias  in  Panathenaeis  sacris  cantitaverant,  aut  Solon, 
aut  Pisistratus,  aut  Hipparchus  (vari^  enim  a  diversis  scv^toribus^ 
res  narrata  est}'  primu»  coercuit,  et  in  ordine  Iliadem  et  CMys-^ 
seam  ab  initio  ad  finem,  altero  alterum  excipiente,  in  iis  sacri^ 
decantare  jussit  \  atque  inde  fama,  quae  postea  latins  sparsa  est| 
apud  Athenienses  percrebuit,  carmina  ipsa»  a  Fisistrato  vei  ejua 
nliis,  in  ordinem  redacta  esse,  et  earn  fonaam  accepisse>  qua^ 
Aristotelis  et  aliorum  criticorum  sent^ntia,  tantas  laudes  poeta 
meruisset ;  cum  ille  tamen,  si  iis  hominibus  cr^der^  libet,  ne  in 
somniis  quidem,  ejusmodi  formam  animo  concepisset.    Aristotdev 
autem  Don  tanto  intervallo  temporis  Fisistratidas^  subsequutus  est  ^ 
neque  carminum  Homericorum  fama  per  id  intenrallum  adea 
tenuis  aut  obscura  iuit,  ut  historiarum  omnium  et  naturse  et  art^ 
indagatorem  acerrimum,  quid  in  ea  contulissent  'principes  ilU 
Atheniensium,  fugere  potuerit.    Plus  etiam  isti  rumori  homines 
postea  tribuisse  videntur,  quam  primi  ejus  auctores  significare 
veltradere  voluerint :  nam  UbrLaniea  confmi  non  sunt  libri  incoiw 
diti  a  principio,  vel  sua  natura  diversi,  sed  ii,  quibus,  ordine  justo- 
compositis,  postea  confundi  et  commisceri  condgerat  ^  atque  ea 
sensu  verba  Ciceronis  accipLenda,  non  quo  vivi  doctissimi  Heyne  eft 
Wolf  ea  acceperunt. 

VI.  Prseter  Iliadem  et  Odysseam,  Hymnos  et  Epigrammatai  a 
diversis  auctoribus  inter  Homerica  recensita  sunt^ 

1.  BATPAXOMTOMAXIA9  ranarum  et  murium  pugna^  qnam  majori« 
bus  operibus  praelusi'sse  Homeras  a  noanullis  fi^rtur.  Alii  Pigreti 
Halicarnasseo,  Artemisiae,  quae  mtcr  Xerxis  nararchos  strcnue  dimi* 
cavit,  fratri  tribuerunt.*  Verum  .eniinvero  c  sermoiiis  indole  ac 
forma;  necnon  a  scribcndi  more  ev  Uhrois,  in  iabulis^^  baud  eV 
^/^Sipoi;,  in  pellibus  ovillis  vel  caprinis,  qui  bus  Asiani  vcteres  usr 
sunty^  Attico  cuidam  poetac  prioris  x\i  potius  tribuerim.     Galli  gal- 


Bemo,  nUi  rernm  anti(|uaniiD  proraus  igparus  faeiit,  facile  crediderit :  ted  tota 
narratiuncala  snspieionibus  jusds  obnoxia  est :  ineptissimis  enim  eommentis  da- 
tiipparcho  tyianno,  ejus  Mcrcuriis,  Sec.  Sec,  referta  est,  quae,  qua  loco  habenda 
tinty  Tbncydides  antea  ostenderat.  Veri  taroen  aliquid  sublatere  potest;  quod 
eroere  et  in  lnr«m  proferre  conati  sumus.  j 

'  Fkbricii  Biblioth.  Grsc.  lib.  ii.  c.  ii.  s.  xi.  meliur  fortatse  Lycnr^is,  Phi-- 
lippi  et  Alexandri  magni  tempormn  orator  Atheniensis,  doctus  et  veridicus,  po«^ 
pulum  Atheuiensem  sic,  lege  lata,  jnssisse,  tradidit.  oVrw  y»f  indXa^m  tuwf  of 
vtfreftf  cTfoviaiw  iTvai  v^oiijTnv  CO/u.»ipw,)  Cifrri  vo|xty.fd<vTo  xod*  tnaa-nrf  trtvru.t'mpi^  T«y 
JlavttBtiHuwv^  fxanv  Tmv  aWurf  ffoitirwy  fa^iiicOiu  rot  tnij,  p.  209  ed»  Rtisk.  de  Solontf 
Tide  Laertii  1.  i.  n.  57. 

*  Fkbricii  bibUoth.  Gnec.  ad.  Harles.  lib*u.  e.  1. 1. 1.  ^^  Vide  ts»S. 

^  Herodot.  lib.  v.  e.  58. 
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licu^ei  qtioque  cantvs  matutinus,  de  quo  poetae  aDtlquiores  vix  silti* 
fssent,  si  avis  ilia  iis  innotuisset,  hie,  ut  omnibus  jam  notus  et  fami- 
liaris,  primo  memoratur/  Indiae  indigena  esse  videtur  avis,  ubique 
terrarum  jamdudum  domestica :  sed  in  Samothracum  et  Himeren- 
sium  nummis  argenteis)  sexto  saltern  ante  Christum  natum  seculo 
cusis  efficta  occurrit. 

2.  *ArSlN,  eertamen  Homcri  cum  Hesiodoi  nugatoris  cujusdam  iofi- 
ceti  commentum,  haud  alio  loco  habendum,  quam  versus  isti  extem- 
poranei  poctae  tnbuti  in  vitft  ejus  sub  Herodoti  persona  ac  nomine 
venditata. 

-3,  AIS  'EnTAIIEKTOS,  capra  kirsuta  -^  ^aSshv  sxovca  xtJjxijy,  ij  ettfOMS 
SvyaitAvri  xcc^vai  ;  ludicrum  pocmation,  de  quo  nihil  restat,  aut  me- 
moriae proditum  est,  nisi  quod  versu  iambico  sit  compositum ;  quam 
ob  causam  pro  seriofis  aevi  opusculo  certissime  habendum  est/ 

4.  'APAXNOMAXIA,  araneorum  pvgna, 

5.  TEPANOMAXIA,  gruumpugna^  et 

6.  ^APOMAXIA,  sturttorum  pugna  ;  tria  poematia  ludicra,  a  Suida  id 
yoce^'O/bui^fOf  laudata,  et  ad  imitationem  fortasse  Balrachomyomachiae 
composita. 

7*  KEPKHnES  (cicadarum  genus  apud  iBIian.  Hist.  anim.  x.  44^ 
carmen  argumenti  periiide  ludicri  de  hominibus  callidis  fraudulentis 
acversutis;  qua  vero  forma  aut  quomodo  conditum  minimi  con- 
stat.' 

^.  MAPriTHS,  poema  satyricuro.,  ludicrorura  omnium  celeberrimuni 
de  Margite  quodam  homine  fatuo  et  incpto,  qui 

vel,  antiquiorc  forma, 
HOAA'  EnmSTATO  FEPrA,  KAKXiS  A'EnmSTATO  HANTA : 
quod  facetissimum  et  jucundissimum  fuisse,  ex  hoc  quidem  frag* 
mento,  uti  et  Aristotclis  de  codcm  judicio,  sentire  licet.  Homero 
ill ud  tribuunt  haud  dubitanter  et  Plato  et  Aristoteles;  CallimacikUS 
vero  ita  in  deliciis  habuit,  ut  imitando  expresscrit*  Merito  igitur 
antiquissimum  fuisse  quivis  secur^  dixerit:  nequ.e  hserendam  est 
propter  aliud  poema  ejusdem  argumenti  trimetros  iambos  dact^licis 
hexametris  catalectis  permixtos  habens;  quod  quidem  Pigreti  HaU- 
carnasseo  nonnulli  serioris  setatis  scnptores  tribuerunt,  cum  tamen 
recentiori  cuidam  tribuere  fortasse  debuissent.  Pigres  iste  totam 
Iliadem  versibus  aUcrnis  interpolasse  Jtraditur;  et  in  elegiac!  car- 
minis  formam,  singulis  pentametris  post  »ngulos  hexametros^nsertis^ 
rcdcgisse ;  cujus  specimen  conservavit  Suidas  sub  voce  ttygiis* . 

MYfViv  asih  fca  IlyjXriioiSsoj  'AyiX^o^,  : 

pari  ratione  Timolaus  quidam  Larissseus  dactylicos  hexametros  «in 
gulos  singulis  versibus  liomericis  subdidit.^ 

'  Vs.  191.  *  Vide  Fabric,  ib.  a.  xxiv.  no.  ^0. 

^  Vide  Fabric,  ib.  no.  14. 
^  Vide  Ettstath.  in  Odyss.  prooem.  ct  Said*  in  Ti^tH^u 
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5.  'ETIIQAAAMIA,  et  poena  perinde  amatorium,' 

10.  'EITIKIKAIAES,  nuucupatum,  quia  pocta>  cum  id  pueris  decaii- 

titarct,  prcmii  loco.jcixXa^,  turdos  ab  lis  retulerit.* 
.1 1 .  'AMAZONIA  a  Suida  laudata,  sed  nomine  tehus  tantum  nota.' 

12.  rNXlMAI,  senteniiix  extemporanea  a  pseudo-Hcrodoto  memoratae, 
et  a  nugacissimu  isto  boniiiie  fortas^  conHcta3. 

13.  £IP£SIXZKH,  ab  eodem  laudata,  sed  de  ea  nihil  certi  compcri- 
mus. 

14.  OIXAAIAS  *AAAD1S  (Echalicc  expttgnatiOf  ab  Hercvie  nempei 
qui,  loles,  Euryti  regis  filiae  amore  captus,  urbem  cam  expugnaverat 
et  dirucrat:     Poema  alii  liomero,  alii  Creopbylo  cuidam  ejus  hos« 

^  piti  vel  magistro  tribuerunt  :'*  melius  autem  qui  Creophylum  istum 
sedoris  aevi  poetam  iuisse,  quamvis  vetustura,  crediderunt.^ 

15.  0HBA'I2,  de   priore  Argivorum    in  Thcbas  expeditionc,  septem  • 
|7r£<r<  sive  libris  constans,*^  CMJus  boo  iuitium  retulit  scriptor  ccrta- 
minis  Uomeri  atque  Hcsiodi, 

"Ajpy©^  asiSe  flea  ifoKv^i^tov  svia  ivaKre^ — 

Alii  quoque  mcmoravcrunt ;  ct  Pausanias  proximum  Iliadi  et  Odys- 
sesB  locum  ci  assignat.^ 
l5.  'EITirONOI,  de  Argivorum  altera  in  Thcbas  ejcpeditionc,  qua  urbs 
cxpugnata  crat  eirrj  sive  carmina  septem,*  quorum  ipitiunn  idem  cer^ 
taminis  scriptor  retulit ; 

Herodotus  dubitanter  liomero  tribuit;'  atque  ipsa  ejus  dubitatio 
poema  satis  antiquum  fuisse  demonstrat. 

17f  KTIIPIA^'EIIH  Cypria  carmina  (ita  nuncupatafortasse  ab  insula,  in 
qua  primum  decantata  fuerint)  res  a  Thetidis  et  Pelei  nuptiis  iisqu« 

'    ad  iliadis   inifia  duodecim   libris  comprehenderunt ;  ut  ex  eprum 

-  argumentis  a  Proclo  coUectis  et  adhuc  cxstantibus,  patet.  ,A  vete- 
Tumnonnullis  inter  Ilomerica  reccnsita  crant,  Herodoto  tamen  p]an& 
adversante  J***  neque  aliquid  ccrte  de  eorum  auctore  vel  aetate  sciri 
potest,  alio  aliis  tribuente.     Iliade  autem  et  Odyssca  baud  paullo. 

*    setate  posteriora  fuisse  ex  ipsa  fabularum  ratioue  ccrtissime  con- 

'    Stat. 

18;  *IAIA2  MIKPA  sive  *EA  ASXHN,  Ilias  minor,  a  nonnulHs  Homcro 

I 

*  3uid*  in"Ofji.rif,  ^  Athenae,  1.  ii.  p,  65  et  xiv.  639.  ^  In^OfJunf* 

*  Vide  Fabric,  ib.  no.  19. 

^  tStov  7iV»;  not  2t Jao-xaXey  *<}fji-^^ov  Xfyeuo-t  yiyov/vai*  xai  la-rty  airS  XQivfJM  QIXAAIA^ 

Phot.  Lex,  MS.  a  Bentleio  citato  in  epist.  ad  Milliam  Malalec  flist,  chron, 
subjnncta.  Oxon.  1691. 

^  Vide  Fabric,  ib.  no.  $• 

7  lyw  1%  r^v  iro(i|0-(y  ravmy  /u^cra  yi  *IXta^  xal  to,  titr\  ra  /;  *Oivcffiti  iitatyw  /xaXiWMy 
Bi£Ot»  p.  729, 

'  Vide  fabric,  ib.  no.  7. 

9  io-T*  h  7mI  ^OfAnf^  if  IwiyovBi^i,  tl  i^  tw  hri  yi  "OfArifo;  rtbvrn  ra  ivta  hinir^u  L  iT» 
C.  3iJ,  »^  Lib*  8.  c.  117. 
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tribuia ;  ab  aliis  tamen,  ratione  potiore,  Lcschei  poeta?  Lesbio  sen* 
oris  sevi,  ros  Iliacas  a  ntorte  AchilHset  armorum  judicio  usque  ad 
uvbis  cxcidium,  cquo  intra  m(enia  reccpto,  amplcxa  esse  videtur;^ 
«equc  dubitanduni  est  quin  ex  hoc  poematc  Quintus  Smyrnaeus  ea» 
quae  melioris  at'vi  ct  felicioris  ingenii,  quam  ut  sua  esse  possint,  oo^as. 
•prae  sc  fcTunt^  mutuatus  sit.^ 

19.  N02T0I,  de  reditu  principura  Graecoruni  a  Troja,  auctoris  ac 
temporis  incerii.' 

20.  KTKA02,  a  nonnuUis  reccntiorum  apud  Suidam  ct  Philoponum,* 
inter  Homerica  laudatur :  Cycli  autem  raythici  et  epici  plures  me- 
morati  sunt ;  qui  non  nisi  compendia  quaedam  carminum  veterum 
mythicoruni  ct  hcroicorum  a  Gceli  et  Terrae  congressu  usque  ad 
Trojae  excidium   et   Graecorum  reditum,   eo    modo   connexa,   quo 

•  Ovidii   metamorptioscon  fabulae,   fuisse  videntur.*      Nomcri  tamen 

•  '0MHP02,  ex  '0MAEIPX2  deductum,  cyclicura  qucndam  signifi- 
casse  videtur ;  et  ad  corporis  poematum  auctorem  dignosceiidum 
primo  adhibitum  esse ;  quanquam  ex  ipsa  contoracta  ejus  forma  pa«> 
teat^  diu  post  Homerica  tempora,  immutata  jam  lingua^  effictum 
esse. 

A  pseudo  Herodoto  *f2KA*I2  inter  Homerica  mcmoratur;®  si  non 
ciToje  pro  $AIAKI5),  quo  nomine  ra  pars  Odysscae,  qua  Phaeacum 
res  narrantur,  internosccbatur/  Graeculus  nugacissimus  id  usurpa> 
verit ;  vix  enim  urbs  Phocaea   Heroicis  seculis  nota  esse  potuerat, 

•  aut  fabulis  cjusmodi  poeticis  unquam  materias  prsebuisse ;  quas 
Herculis  res  gesta?,  et  Graecorum  Ibederatorum  in  Thebas  et  Trojam 

-   expeditioncs  veterum  dQiSujy  carminibus  praecipu^  suppeditabant. 

VII.  Inter  carmina  autem  ea,  Uias  et  Odyssea  gradum  eminen- 
tiorem  apud  veteres  obtinuerant ;  atque  comniuni  hominum  opi- 
nione  pro  vero  foctu  vatis  antiquissimi  semper  habitae  sunt ;  etsi 
non  defuere,  tunc  quoque,  accuratioris  doctrinae  et  castigatioris 
judicii  viri^  qui  ea  periude  poemata  haud  unius  auctoris  fuisse  cre- 
diderint.    Extitere  «tiam  inter  Germanos  hujus  seculi  viri  doc- 

II..  -  ■ r^ 1 ■ ■w~~^ 

■  Vide  Heyn.  excors.  in  iEueid.  ii. 
^  Qaalia  sunt 

jy;  i'«fa  y/jWiot  uUf,  Iffiiyojutfyot  Titfl  Tar^i, 

^euvly  wyaXXojtACvo;*  xotWin  it  oi  ^v  ^i  |u.mXXov 
aVoireiyiy  ntWita-Sni  inti^  rtx'.wy  ti  xat  aCrov' 
aXXeu  0*  aZrt  y?pa»o;  IttiffTafJiiyn;  'Ka'Ku^iyTky 

iroXXi^  ir«pftyop(u;v  (}*iXoy  vli»f  (xniiyi  tJ%ny 

h  TToXf/jCio"  xal  (TTf(ya  TiTV/otjotiva  itixyvt  vu^ly 

Tapf«a  ffnfJutr*  t\oyfn  Tea'Kain;  i»i«6T»jTo;.  lib.  IX.  VS.  US. 

3  Vide  Fabric,  ib.  no.  18,  et  Harles  ad  eund.  ♦  In  Aristot.  analyt. 

5  Vide  Fabric,  ib.  no.  18.  «  C.  1$. 

7  Ovid,  e  Ponto  iv.— 27,  et  ^6,-27. 
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trina  et  Ingenio  iasignesj  qui  suspicati  suntj'non  tantum  utrumque 
poema  e  diverso  fonte  fluxisse,  sed  utrumque  congeriem  poema'* 
turn  esse,  e  variis  laciniis  diversorum  poetarum  consutam,  et  ^. 
rhapsodiSj  qui  Pisistratidarum  aetate  floruerint|  in  duo  pulchenima 
et  absolutissima  corpora  redactam,^' 

VIII.  Hanc  suspicionem  Francogalli  quidam  Hedlin  et  Perault 
centum  abhinc  annos  primi  moverant :  sed,  cum  neque  doctrinal 
neque  ingenium  audacix  par  esset,  insulsa  hominum  temeritas  ab 
ipsis  Francogallis,  novarum  rerum  et  opiniqnum  alioquin  semper 
avidissimis,  irridebatur.  Hac  tamen  nostra  setate  F.  A.  Wolfius 
eandem  sententiam  amplexus  est,  ac  tanta  subtilitate  et  i)agenii  et 
doctrinae  illustravit,  ut  multorum  animis  dubitationis  aliquod  in-t 
jecerit.  Subsequutus  est,  vel  fortasse  prxivit,  vir  omnigenae  doo-i 
trinse  et  scientiae  copiis  instructissimus  C.  G.  Heyne  \  qui  suspi- 
ciones  contulit,  non  tantum  in  singulas  rhapsodias  aut  &piarsletgy  uti 
a  singulis  auctoribus  profectas,  sed  in  singulas  rhapsodiarum  partesi 
quoque ;  ita  ut*Patrocli  cTrira^ia  putaret  varios  auctores  hdbmsse^ 
quiplura  certaminum  genera  mmiUartmt  adfastidium  tisqiie* 

IX.  Feracia  maximorum  ingeniorum  prseter  omnem  naturae 
rationem  modumque  fuisse  ea  secula  oportet,  quae  tot  greges  poen 
tarum  enutrirent,  quorum  quilibet  carmina  ejusmodi  effuderitj 
quae  nemo  omnium  gentium  postea  per  tria  millia  annorum  aemu-ai 
lari  posset ;  neque  nisi  unus  aut  alter  probabiliter  imitari !  Neque 
minus  mirandum  est  tot  poetas,  consiliis  inter  se  baud  commuui-t 
catis,  it^,  fortuito  et  ca$u  quodam  felici,  ingenia  in  eadem  tnate- 
ria  exercuisse,  ut  sparsa  eorum  carmina,  sua  quasi  sponte,  in  cor^ 
pora  singula  tarn  apte  coirent,  ut  ea  corpora  pro  exemplarUiust 
absolutissimis  per  omnia  subsequuta  secula  haberentur;  et  poetas 
;q)ud  posteros  tanto  plus  laudis  tulerint,  quanto  plus  ip  iis  imitan^ 
dis  vakre  visi  sint.  Dum  eorum  itaque,  quae  justam  mirationem 
fortasse  faciant,  viri  docti  rationem  reddere  conati  sunt,  alia  vin 
dentur  imprudenter  introduxisse  prorsus  incredibilia,  ac  reruxn 
naturae  et  historiarum  fidei  plane  contraria. 

X.  Audaces  satis  ac  temerarii  merito  visi  sunt,  qui  rerum  na- 
turam  ex  atomorum  concursu  fortuito  ortam  esse  contenderunt. 
Eos  tamen  veniam  temeritati  impetrare,  aequum  forsitan  fuerit,  eo 
quod,  rerum,  quae  omnibus  pariter  essent  ignotx,  nemo  certiorem 
rationem  reddere  posset;  atque,  in  meris  ariolationibus  et  con- 
jecturis,  jus  omnibus  idem.  Carminum  autem  quibus  quis,  amnes^ 
et  in  omni  genere  eloquentia,  procul  a  se  reliquisse^  atque  ipsa 
disposiiione  totius  operis^  liumani  ingenii  modum  excessisse^^  Visus 
sit^  doctissimis  etiam  judicibus,  ita  fortuitam  fuisse  compositionem^ 

pon  ratio  duntaxat,  sed  ipse  hominum  senaus  communis,  et  expe- 

. I 

■■       I  ■■  — . -^ !■  ■     ■.■■i.   ■  ■     f        ■        I     ■■■ 

y  Vide  Wolfii  proleg.  et  Heyne  in  IKad. 
?  la  I!.  ^.  806,  vide  etiam  in  257, 
^  Quintil.  lost.iib.  x.  c.  !• 
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dentia  quotidiana  reclamant.  Diveras  jam  inde  sacuUS}  marinui 
et  feliclssima  ingenia  in  eodem  campo  sese  exercuerunt;  sed  nemo 
adhuc  parem  laudem  honoremve  aut  meritus  aut  consequutus 
est :  in  sublime  enim  Virgilius,  aliena  vestigia  premens,  arte  magit 
quam  natura  assurgit ;  lascivientes  ingenio  Ovidius  et  Tassus  all- 
quoties;  impetu  LucaniM;  labore  ac  sudore  Miltonus,  a-Kriptfrri^ 
f»,syog  ^sga-lvre  TrotnvTe — ^laborat  quoque  lector,  licet  ssepe  delectatus^ 
s^pius  mirabundus :  solus  autem  Iliacus  poeta,  indole  propria  et 
vi  animi  ingenita  elatus,  ad  summa  quaeque  sponte  ac  natura^ 
non  nisu  vel  intentione,  pervenit ;  omnesque  omnigenx  eloqtieo- 
tiae  gratias  et  virtutes  ea  facundi^  felicitate  condirit,  ut  versibua 
innate,  non  intext2s,  videantur :  cultusque,  ubique  enheat,  nns- 
quam  ostendatur :  sed  quotidian!  sermonis  facilitas,  heroics  gran- 
diloquentiae  majestatem,  temperet  non  minuat,  moUiat  non  enenret. 
Successores,  pluviis  et  stillicidiis  undique  collectis,  rivulos  aux- 
isse  videntur :  ipse  gurgite  vivo  exundat,  cujus  vorticibus  abripij 
hauriri,  atque  invitum  feni,  lector  quilibet  se  protinus  sentit. 

XI.  Videamus  nihilominus  argumentorum  genus,  quo  viri  docd 
in  hac  disputatlone  usi  sunt ;  atque  ex  iis,  quse  clarissimus  Heyne 
in  otTfcilairoluvj  Zenodoto  olim  damnatam,  cumulate  congessit, 
specimen  depromptum  paullo  accuratius  expendamus.  In  im- 
mensum  creverunt  ingenii  et  doctrinx  copiis,  quas  vir  egregius 
in  omnia  profudit :  at  summa  tamen  disputationis  ad  haec  pauca 
redit,  atque  ex  hisce  tota  pendet, 

Cljfpeif  ncmpej  ieoteuxTOv  Achillas  omnino  nullam  esse  rationem  ad  carmcm 
ejusque  argument  urn ;  nihil  inesse  quod  conjunctum  sit  cum  ipsa 
Iliadis  actione;  nullam  habere  vim  ad  declarandam  Achillis  vir  tut  em^ 
facta^  eventa:  animum  contra  avocat  a  carminis  summa;  delectai 
utique^  ted  aliarum  renim  suavitate  et  v/irietate ;  porro  argumenta 
rerum  expressarwn  ab  opere  ejusque  usu  prorsus  abhorrent ;  quorsum 
hctc  signa  in  manu  pvgnantis,  quando  singula  contemplandi  otium 

•  hand  est.  Satis  erat  unam  vel  alteram  hpeciem,  qiice  omaret  vel  ier^ 
reret,  Gorgonis  vel  DraconiSf  aut  monstri  alicvjus  visum  off'erre : 
Altera  parte  non  minus  aliena  est  clypei  sculptnra  ab  Homerici  avi, 
n'e  de  Trojanis  temporibus  dicam  rudiore  simplicitate ;  ipsa  tandem  * 
episodii  narratio  et  oratio  mullo  majors  copia  et  ornatu  elucescit 
quam  in  ca:teris  carminis  partibus  animadvertimus.     In  II,  ^,  473* 

Ipsa  vero  anaglj/pha  quam  otiosa,  quam  dt^offhiwffcx.  in  clypeo  !  quam 
aliena  a  persona   Achillis^  non  minus  quam  ab  Iliadis  argumento! 
quomodo  hoc  puetce  in  animum  venire  potuit  ut  in  clj/peo  herois,  etsi    . 
omatissimum  eum  clypeum  esse  velkt^  urbes,  agros,  pascua^  choreas, 
cumulatissimis  Jiguris  excusas  esse  narraret  I  Excurs.  in  clt/p.  p.  588. 

Bi  tamen  artifex  ad  ipsum  opus  accesserat,  nuUo  modo  probabilejit^  enm 

ad  illud  eo  modo,  quo  poeta  exposuit,  elaborandum  aggressum  esseS 

Sunt  enim  singula  area  tarn  numerosis  Jigurisy  ut  eas  sen  fundere  sen 

tnalleo  extundere  diuturni  et  immensi  operis  res  fuisset ;    si  autem 

.  rffectum  csset^  ocular um  delect ationem  nullam  habit ur urn  fuisset ;  tarn 
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'  foroiB  tmm  ac  varia  et  ohscurot  figures  tarn  multis  in  areh,  operh 
.  guamvii  magni  tt  latiy  tisu  rix  discerni  potuissenf,     I  bid. 
Virba  clypeui  JickiUzs  a  poet  a  fin gi  nequiit^  nisi  jam  turn  similis  arti^ 
ficii  opera  extarent ;  qucecunque  tandem  ilia  essent.     lb.  p.  582. 

Opera  similis  artlficii  haud  extitlsse  jnulto  ante  qukiquagesi* 
mam  olympiadem  vir  doctissimus  subinde  plane  ostendit ;  atque 
ideo»  si  ejus  hypotbesi  assentimur,  totiun  episodiura  aut  illiu$  aut 
serioris  sevi  esse  negare  non  licet. 

xii»  Haec  ita  visa  esse  aut  grammatico  Alexandrino  aut  critico 
Gottingensi  mirationem  baud  facit :  omnes  enim  homines  de  re- 
lms»  ratiaoibus,  et  consiliis  alienis^  e  suis  ipsorum  judicare  solentv 
€t  normam  aliquam,  cum  seutiendi  turn  cogitandi,  e  quotidianai 
\i\.2£.  consuetudine  slbl  fingere.  Fhilosophorum  collegiis  ianu- 
trit]>  atque  in  scholarup  umbraculis  vitam  degentes,  inteUectum 
exercere  magis  quam  afFectibus  indulgere,  aut  sensibus  anin^ 
nativis.  vacare,  assueverunt  9  atque  ejusmodi  hdmimbus  solenne 
est  pascere  et  instruere  ingenium  ex  opinionib^tssjamdudum  recep- 
tis>  et  usu  et  aiictoritate  qiiadam  publica  sacratis,  potius  quam  e 
ler um  experientia,  eventuum  observatione,  aut  aliorum  hominum 
commercio.  Omnia  igitur  ad  hasce  opiniones  redigere  et  qua- 
drare  solent ;  et^  quociescunque  aliquid  in  re  critica  oSendant^ 
^uod  his  adversari  visum  sit,  ^d  ab  auctoris  consilio  ac  summa 
operis  alienum  judicare ;  et  prsecidendi  vel  mutandi  libidine  ani»* 
mos  imbutos  habere. 

.  XIII.  Poetac  autem,  qui  ejusmodi  sapientiam  prorsus  ignoiaveit 
lat^  at 

alia  erat  omnino  summa  consilii  atque  operis^  quam  critici  ei  tri* 
buere  vellent :  rudium  scilicet  hominum  animos  varietate  rerum 
ct  imaginum  delectare;  affectus  movere,  irritare,  d^limre:  nunc 
truculentis  irarum  minis  et  prseliorum  tamultibus  agitate  ac  ter- 
ier6 :  nunc  teneris  conjugum  et  amantium  colloquiis,  aut  quietae 
ct  pacificae  vitse  amoenitatibus  m ulcere  ac  placare.  Continua  pug- 
namm  ac  c^dium  eerie,  per  tot  milKa  versuum  porrecta,  et  se  ip- 
som  et  audientes  jam  defatigaverat ;  atque  ideo,  ante  qu^m  aptarTslag 
AehilliS)  praeKorum  oirmium  maxima,  dicere  aggrederetur,  nova 
qusedam  et  jucundior  rerum  species,  ac  laetior  imaginum  conge^ 
lies  obducenda  et  interponenda  erat;  cui  clypeus  ille  isotsvKTos 
occasionem  hand  spernendam  prsebuerat :  neque,  ut  ejus  oma- 
menta  ad  Achillis  potius  quam  ad  Vulcani  aut  Thetidis  personam 
et  animi  indolem  adaptaret,  poetse  curandum  erat ;  cum  ejusmodi 
subtiles  et  artificiosas  congriientiasi  auditores  neque  postulaturi3 
neque  sensuri  essent. 

XIV.  Si  autem  Achilles  in  oratione  cautam  Ulyssis  calliditatem^ 
aut  Ulysses  fervidam  Achillis  vehementiam    usurpassetj   nema 
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^at,  qui  non  statim  offehderetur ;  in  dijudicandis  €nim  diversorum 
hominum  diversis  moribus,  et  in  sermonis  specie,  quae  unicuique 
apta  fuerit,  discriminandat  haud  pauUo  acutiores  redduntur  animo- 
Tum  sensus  quotidiano  rerum  usu,  quam  philosophorum  aut  cri- 
ticorum  sapientia :  sed  qusenam  armorum  ornaraenta  duel  unicui* 
que  convenirent,  hominis  est  theorema  in  ludo  litterario  aut  arti- 
ficis  officina  magis  quam  in  acie  aut  forOj  aut  aliis  ejusmodi  nego- 
tiis,  versati. 

XY.  Neque  poetam,  ut  clypeum  fingeret,  similis  opificii  openi 
nosse  oportebat,  magis  quam  statuas  sese  sponte  moventes,  quales 
pauUo  ante  finxerat,^  vidisse :  neque  satis  mirari  possumus,  Hey- 
neum,  virum  tantum,  dixisse,  ^idquid  Jlngimtis  ad  similitudinem 
alicujus  reii  quce  natura  vel  arte  naturam  adumbrante,jam  sensui 
objecta  fuerity  animo  conceptum  esse ;  cum  tironibus  etiam  notum 
sit,  id  verum  esse  de  simplicibus  tantummodo,  et  primariis  animi 
notionibus  et  conceptis  \  e  quibus  composita  pro  libitu  confingere 
unicuique  liceat.  Hinc  profecta  sunt  monstra  ilia  rerum  naturae 
ignota,  quse  ^gyptii  et  Indi,  deorum  loco  venerari  solebant. 
Artlum  progressui  ac  consuetudini  magis  consentaneum  est, 
clypei  ejusmodi  archetypum  a  poetx  phantasia  potius  quam  artl- 
iicis  manu  profectum  esse  :  Jovis  enim  imaginem  illam  sublimem, 
quam  adhuc  simulachris  antiquis  miramur,  non  poeta  ex  artificis 
alicujus .  opere,  sed  Phidias  e  poetae  versibus  efHnxit :  atque  ita 
necesse  est  omnia  omnixim  artium  inventa,  mente  prius  concepta 
esse,  quam  manu  perficerentur. 

XVI.  Poetas  autem  munus  solenne  et  peculiare  est,  non  tantuni 
naturae  operibus  artis  speciem  obducere,  sed  naturam  ipsam  tan* 
quam  Dei  artem  exhibere :  unde,  sermone  poetico,  omnia,  etiam 
quotidiana  hominum  negotia  ac  rerum  vicissitudines,  deorum  ope 
et  ministerio  fiunt :  neque  vir  doctissimus  magis  offendi  debuerat,  « 
quod  clypeus  tam  omatus,  et  tanta  artis  subtilitate  elaboratusj 
intra  paucarum  horarum  spatium  malleo  et  incude  a  Vulcano  per- 
ficeretur,  quam  quod  Jupiter  fulguta  et  tonitrua  manibus  ex  Ida 
in  planitiem  Trojanam  jacularetur.  Si  deorum  opera  iisdem  rati- 
cnibus  atque  hominum  fieri  credidissent  veteres ;  et  poeta  curi- 
osum  critici  hodierni  ingenlum  sortitus  esset,  Vulcano  fortasse 
scalprum,  et  Jovi  fundam  tribuisset.  Moribus  autem  illorum  tern* 
porum  simplieior  miraculorum  expediendorum  ratio  conveniebat; 
et  cum  poeta  clypeos  et  thoraces,  rudibus  forte  figuris,  malleo 
extusis,  aut  a<:u  vel  pigmento  impressis,  omatos  vidisset,  perfacile 
erat  vivido  ejus  ingenio  majorem  in  imitando  solertiam  ac  peritiam 
d^o  tribuere  \  atque  pleniora  argumenta,  ex  omni  rerum  natura 
eeUeetft)  ei  subjicere.  Neque  quomodo,  aut  quibus  instrumentis, 
divina  ilia  opera  perficienda  fuissent ;  aut  an  talia  essent,  qualia  ab 

■■■■■'■  ■    ■  ■  I  ■  ■  >  ■  ■  I         I         ^  «■  «l  ■■  I  M     ■         ■■  I    1.       ■■ 
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|K>f0iiie  ttBo,  ant  uUo  instrismento,  perfici  potoissent,  oxtTt  ent  A 
iitiiaireTe :  instituto  enim  sofficiebat,  t^a  esse  ae  jucunda  %  atqoe 
ad  animo^  audientium  deliniendos  ac  dekctatidos  apta.  Si  caii^ 
sanim  et  eventnum  rationi  et  congTuenti«  potius  quam  audien* 
timn  delectation!  studuisset,  quam  longissime^  ab  instituto  aber* 
xassety  cum  ducem  exercitus^  ardescente  pugna,  abstraxerit  et  in 
mbem  xaiserit,  nullo  urgente  ni^gotio,  nisi  ut  auguris  mandata^ 
prxconi  cuilibet  tradenda,  et  alioqui  sine  efFectu  evasvra  matii 
perfertet.  At  scena  jam  mutanda  erat  \  et,  post  tot  virorum 
sttages,  tarn  multiplici  varietate  enumeratas,  fastidio  et  satietati 
occurrendum,  diversa  aliqua  return  ^ecie  obtenta,  qua  alii  animo* 
Tum;  affeCtttS  commoiperentur :  neque  opportunius  quidquam  nec 
eScacius  induci  poterat,  quam  Hectoris  cum  conjuge  colloquium  i 
quod  ideo  omnino  proferendum  evat>  et  serie  narrationis  quocun-* 
que  mfido  intexendum  ;  nequie  qua  verisimilitudine  id  fieret  mag* 
lu^f e  fuit  ei  curandum  \  cum  auditores  homines  rudes  et  sim- 
pUceSf  imaginum  illecebris  delinitos  et  delectatosy  judices  parum 
se-veros  in  causis  expendendis  et  rationibus  exigendis>  expertvurus 
csset.    . 

XVII.  Disputationis  suae  conclu^onem  ipse  vir  doctissimus  t£» 
snere  videtur :  tanta  enim  experientia  et  usu  linguae  Gr^ecae  edoc* 
VSAy  vix  hoc  episodium  pro  opusculo  septimi  ante  Christum  nattim 
seculi  habere  potuit,  cum  serio  et  ex  sensu  animi  sui^  non  e  pne* 
fumpds  opinionibuSy  judicium  proferret :  seculi  enim  is^iis  poe- 
mata  extant;  neque  alii  tribuerim  Batrachomyomachiam,  ludi^ 
cnuxi  iilam  Homericorum  imitationem,  quae  inter  Homerica  ab 
antiquis  semper  recensita  est  In  eo  autem,  alioquin  baud  inficeto^ 
poematioy  quam  diversa  et  ab  hoc  episodio  aliena  sunt  ontnial 
a£i  moresy  alia  grammatica,  alia  prosodia,  alia  sententiarum  struc** 
tvx2ty  alia  deuique  lingua !  Ipsa  etiam  Odyssea  baud  paullo  vd« 
tustiorem  banc  OTAoTo/av  esse  eo  constare  puto^  quod  lyra&  chordje^ 
quae  in  ilia  ex  ovium  intestinis,  ut  postea,  factse  traduntur/  in  hac» 
e  lino,  rudiorum  et  antiquiorum  hominum  materia,  fiunt.*  Neque 
dubitandum  est  quin  poeta  hoc  Vulcani  opificium  animo  propo« 
situm  habuisset,  cum  antea  Fatroclo  omnia  Achillis  arma  induerit 
prxter  hastam ;  ^  qux  utpote  ligno  instauranda,  dei  officinae  haud 
conveniret. 

XVIII.  Speciem  piobabiliorem  potius  quam  vim  ralidiorem  ha<» 
betit  acgumenta,  quae  viri  docti  attulerunt  in  lxii.  versus  Odys- 
ttxi^  quos  omnes,  splendidissimos  licet  ac  pulcherrimos,  Aris* 
tarchus  et  alii  veterum  grammaticorum  pro  insttitiis  et  diversi 
poetae  fcetu  habuere;'  neque  inficias  ire  licet,  natrationem  de 

'  Odyss.  *.  408.  *  Iliad.  2.  570. 

3  Ib»  n.  130,  et  schol.  Ven.  ♦  Odyss*  A.  564,-626. 

s  Vide  schol.  Ten.  in  11.  B.  579,  scliol.  ia  Pindar.  Olymp.  l.  91,  et  not.  if 
EHripid.  Orest,  5.    Lond.l79^» 
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timpUci  mortuoram  evocatione  hisce  versibus  ttirbaii  %  ac  no?am 
scenam  et  diversam  rerum  speciem,  inopinato  et  nulla  ratione  red« 
diUy  obtrudi^  cum,  omnibus  ejectis,  cseterorum  junctura  apta  et 
congiua  fieret,  atque  narratio  Integra  et  continua.  Omnia  tamen^ 
tarn  de  loco  quam  de  rationibus»  quibus  ea  e^ocatio  iiebat,  obscuia 
et  perplexa  sunt  \  atque  Ulysses,  etiamsi  magicis  quibusdam  sacri^ 
a  Circe  edoctus  manes  evocasse  super  ripam  Oceani  ulteriorem 
dictus  sit,'  se  ad  Inferos  descensurum  pauUo  antea  praedtcavenity^ 
et  descendisse,  postea  professus  est;^  ita  ut  sontium  poenas  tf 
vidisse  licuisset. 

XIX*  In  poeta  antiquissimo,  qui  nihil  aliud  sibi  proposuerat, 
quam  mdium  hominum  aures  carminum  dulcedine  mulcere,  et 
animos,  spectosis  fabularum  miraculis,  ac  splendida  imaginum  et 
sententiarum  varietate,  commovere  et  delectare,  philosophicam  earn 
Sttbtilitatem,  quae  e  rerum   naturalium   scientia  jam  adulta  pro- 
fecta  est,  vix  aliquis  antiquitatis  paullo  peritior  desideraret ;  prte* 
«ertim  in  religionum  tenebris  \  ubi  quo  quaeque  obscuriora,  eo 
magis  veneranda  et  magnifica.    Critici  autem  Alexandrini,  qui 
versus  mutando,   amputando,   et  ejiciendo,  crudas  ct  informes 
radium  animorum  notiones  de  ejusmodi  rebus  ad  rationem  quan« 
dam  philosophicam   redigere    annitebautur,    frustra   laborarunt: 
nam  res  ipsse  inter  ripara  religionis  et  poesis  sunt,  quae  a  philo* 
Sophia  maxime  abhorrent.     Virgilianae  etiam  fabulae   de  Inferis 
vix  magis  inter  se  congruae,  aut  rerum  'naturae  consentaneae  sunt ; 
cum,  in  imis  terrarum  visceribus  animx  inclusa; 

^--^solemqtte  smum^  sua  stdera  norunt ; 

neque,  si  historiae  et  origines  carminum  Virgilianorura  perinde 
ignotae  e^ent  atque  Homericorum,  dubitaverit  forsitan  Aristar- 
chus  aliquis  serioris  aevi  omnem  locum  de  piorum  sedibus,  tan^ 
quam  diversi  cujusdam  poetae  fcetum,  perinde  repudiare. 

XX.  Gravius  est  profecto  quod  vir  doctrinae  copia  et  ingenii 
iubtilitate  summus  e  Pindari  Olymp.  1.91,  &c.  evincere  conaturj 
totum  scilicet  de  sontium  poenis  locum  exemplaribus,  quibus  usus 
sit  lyricus,  defuisse,  atque  ei  prorsus  ignotum  esse  :*  sed  fallitur 
▼ir  doctissimus;  Pindarum  enim  in  animo  habuisse  versus  de 
Tantali  supplicio  vix  dubitandum  est,  cum  eum  dixit  Ip^eiv  jxsra 
rplaov  rhoLprov  vovovy  qnartam  habere  pceiiam  (saxum  nempe  super 
caput  suspensum)  post  tres;  quae  sunt  Homericse  illae  ^i^i$,  xa) 
Aifto^^  Koi  uraa-ig  ev  xlfivr,.  Haud  tamen  nescius  sum  Pauwium 
TBTupTOv  in  rirapTo?  mutasse:  et  recentiores  quosdam  editores 
foedam  hanc  insulsi  hominis  corruptelam  in  textum  recepisse : 
acutissimum  autem  professorem  Cantabrigiensem  ea  deceptum 


>  A.  S4,  &C  *  K.  564.  »  M.  21, 

4  Not  in  vs.  S.  Eiirip.  Oiest.  Lond.  t79a.. 
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esse,  uoii'  suspicari  decet.    Neque  eum  in  Heynei  interpretations 
fcAXoy  Bv  ixxto  consensisse  temere  credendum  est. 

xxi»  Quod  in  hujusmodi  qusestionibus  maximi  est  fnomenti  ad 
judkium  recte  constituendum,  sermo  antiquus  est  et  Homericus^ 
qualem  nemo  rhapsodorum,  vel  Pindari  vel  Pisistrati  aetate,  purum 
et  nitidum  per  tot  versus  conservasset  y  quo  prxcipue  commotus^ 
locum  splendidum  pulcherrimumque,  et  cujuscunque  poetae  in- 
genio  dignum,  a  totius  carminis  auctore  abjudicare,  ob  causas  e 
critica  vel  philosophica  subtilitate  ductas,  non  ausim  ;  tametsi  sus- 
picionibus  obnoxium  esse  hand  negaverim.  Auctorem  antiquis-» 
simum  esse,  et  Heracleis  carminibus  Pisandri  et  aliorum  priorenx 
ex  eo  certissime  constat,  quod  Herculi  arcum,  Orioni  clavam  tri-* 
buit ;  cum  illi  atque  omnes  posterioris  sevi  poetas  Herculem  clavi- 
^  gerum  exhibuerint.' 
.  XXII «  In  carminibus  Homericis,  omnia  quae  communi  hominum 
sensui>  aut  quotidianae  observationi,  obversarentur  accuratissime 
ubique  descripta  vel  potius  depicta  sunt ;  ita  ut  sibi  invicem  ac 
naturae  rerum  aptissime  semper  constent :  siquid  enim  ejusmodi 
inscite  tractatum  esset,  auditores,  quamvis  rudes  alioquin,  at  earum 
tamen  rerum  observantissimi,  protinus  sensissent ;  atque  irrisu  ac 
skbilo  excepissent.  Quae  autem  mente  sola  copcipi  possent,  parum 
curabant  an  congrua  an  incongrua  essent :  neque  rationem  inven-« 
torum  a  poetis  requirebant :  quo  fit  ut  omnia  de  Superis  aut  In- 
feris»  de  Olympo  aut  Hade,  de  deorum  aut  mortuorum  sedibus^ 
confusa,  incerta,  et  incongrua  sint.  Olympus  nunc  ky&wi^c  et 
iroXywTuJ  est,  ut  mons  terrestris;  nunc  coelestis  quaedam  beatorum 
legio 

— ^ — out'  avs[jt.oi(ri  Tiva(r<rcT5ci,  oSts  itot  OfiPf>uj 
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Neque  de  mortuorum  statu  aut  sedibus  in  regione  tenebricosa 
quadam  ultra  Oceanum,  qucm  fluvium  esse,  et  totum  terrarum 
orbem  continuo  et  equabili  cursu  ambire,  et  iterum  in  se  ipsum 
redire  putabant,  plenior  aliqua  aut  certior  notitia  est.  Poeta,  quae 
accepisset,  tradicUt,  aucta  fortasseet  ornata,  et  audientes  quae  pror- 
sus  nescirent,  ingenita  animi  afFectione,  credere  quam  arguere  ma- 
luerunt. 

XXIII.  Argumenta  nequaquam  leviora  in  episodium  elegantis- 
simum  Iliadis  JT.  121  — 244^  urgenda  sunt:  nam  omni  rerum  ra- 
tioni  atque  hominum  fidei  contrarium  est,  Priamum  non  antea  yi- 
disse  aut  cognosse  Graecorum  duces,  qui  decimo  jam  anno  bellum 
sub  moenibus  Trojae  gererent :  neque  Helenam  antea  scisse  utrum 
sui  fratres  ei  bello  interfuerint  necne.  At  carminum  primi  audi- 
tores  non  adeo  curiosi  erant,  ut  ejusmodi  rerum  rationem,  aut  ex- 
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qulr&rent  aut  expenderent :  neque  earum  fides  e  subtUloribus  con^^ 
gruentiis  omiiiiio  pendebat :  monendi  enim  3unt  etiam  atque  etiaxn 
HomericoTum  studios!,  veteres  illos  oloM$  non  lingua  professoria  in- 
ter viros  criticos  et  grammaticos,  aut  alios  quoscunque  argutiarum 
<^ptatores,  carmina  cantitasse ;  sed  inter  eos,  qui  sensibus  animo- 
rum  libere,  incaute,  et  effuse  indulgerent ;  neque  affectus  naturales, 
aut  philosophise^  aut  alius  cujuscunque  sapientise  scholastics^  fuco 
oblevissent  j  neque  eorum  impetum  cukioris  vitx  elegantiis  obtu- 
dissent.  Perperam  itaque  doctissimus  Heyne  observat,  hoc  episo-- 
dium  nullum  vinctdum  cum  ipsa  carminis  rerum  summa  habere  tarn 
necessarium,  ut  a  primo  <iuctore  profectum  videri  debeat  :^  ovKtte 
enim  summae  rerum  ac  poetx  instituto  necessarium  erat,  quod 
animos  audientium  varietate  rerum  et  imaginum  captare^  ac  per 
vices  irritare  et  mulcere  poterat.  Si  niliil  prxter  ducum  rixas, 
pugnas,  et  consilia  carminibus  celebrasset,  rudium  hominum  aures^ 
quse  satietate  ac  fastidio  facile  afficiuntur,  hand  diu  tenuisset. 

XXIV.  Similem  ob  causam  vir  doctus  suspicatus  est  Diomedis 
ipia-Tsictv  singulare  aliquod  carmen  constituisse ;  quod  postea  in  Hi- 
adis  textum  receptum  fuerit :  At  si  contextum  illud,  ejecta  hac 
parte,  ipse  legisset  eo  acumine  et  judicio  quo  solet,  omnia  manca 
et  mutila  facta  esse  facile  sensisset;  adeo  multa  sunt  ac  neces- 
saria,  qux  ex  ea  pendent ;  ut  Hectoris  et  Andromaches  congres- 
sus  et  colloquium ;  Faridis  in  pugnam  reditus  et  Diomedi  ab  eo 
vulnus  illatum  ;  Nestoris  e  periculo  liberatio  ope  equorum,  quos 
ab  ^nea  Diomedes  abstulerat ;  eorundem  equorum  in  certamine 
funebri  apia-r-ia ;  Diomedis  rebus  a  se  gestis  fidentis  oratio  in  prin- 
cipum  consilio  adversus  Agamemponem  fugam  suadentem ;  atque 
i2ide*legatio  Ulyssis,  Ajacis,  et  Phoenicis  ad  Achillem  ;  qua  eous- 
que  pacata  est  ejus  ira,  ut  reditum  in  patriam  distulerit ;  unde 
omnia  quae  subsequuta  sunt,  ratione  probabili  atque  ordine  justo 
ac  naturali  proceclunt ;  et  corpus  integrum,  e  membris  de  se  iiivi- 
cem  mutuo  dependentibus,  constitutum  est  \  e  quo,  quemvis  demp- 
seris  lapidem,  tota  compages  luxata  hiabit.  Latericia  tantum  et 
albaria  posterorum  additamenta,  quibus  marmoream  poematis 
structuram  male  seduli  imitatores,  dum  reparare  et  ornare  cupie« 
bant,  foede  commaculaverunt,  amovenda  sunt,  ut  tota  ejus  pul- 
chritudo,  per  omnes  partes  uno  tenore  diiFu^a,  plane  clareque  eni- 
teat.  Poeta  et  Diomedis  res  gestas  {K,  1  —  310)  et  ejus  exinde 
oracionem,  ( r.  31  —  49)  jam  turn  in  animo  adumbratos  plane  habuit, 
cum  eum,  injuria  ab  Agamemnone  objurgatum,  tam  modest^  ac 
verecundi  silentem  exhibuit  (J.  401 — 2.) 

XXV.  De  episodio  provocationis  ac  pugnae  Hectoris  et  Ajacis — 
II.  //.  17,— diversa,  et  sibi  invicem  repugnantia  judicia  tulit  idem 
vir  prsestantissimus  :  primo  enim,  suspicari  se  innuit  singulare  id 
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f uUae  tSxtt^  earmeiij  et  serius  in  liiadis  compagem  teceptum  :^  at 
postea^  causam  ac  rationem,  qua  pugna  sine  exitu  intercepta  et 
dirempta  esset^  in  totius  carminis  oeconomia,  i.  e*  in  ipsa  ilia  lU- 
adis  compage^  quserendam  esse  censuit ;  quoniam  ea  utrumque 
heroem  superstitem  esse  postulaverat.^  Si  autem  vir  egregius^ 
^gulare  et  integrum  aliquod  carmen,  aut  ex  hoc,  aut  ex  alio 
quovia  hujusmodi  episodio,  conficere  conatus  esset,  membrum 
siolttm^  atque  id  mancum  et  saucium,  e  corpore  pulchro  et  abso* 
Into,  $e  rapuisse  tantum  et  avulsisse,  hand  dubie  sensisset. 

x;xvi»  Haud  minus  inter  se  discrepantia  sunt,  quse  vir  eximius^ 
nimio  studio  in  suam  de  carmmibus  Homericis  hypothesin  seduc« 
tus»  in  rhapsodias  Ktt  A  protulit :  ut  enim,  priorem  ceteris  inser*^ 
tarn  et  adaptatam  esse  ab  alio  fortasse  poeta,  ostenderet,  apertum 
esse  dixit,  alteram  ultimos  ejus  versus  excepisse  '?  at  nihilominus 
cum  earn  quoque  eidem  suspicioni  subdere  vellet,  exordium  itH 
comparaium  esse^  censet,  ut  novum  prorjsus  carmen  exordii^i  vduisse 
videatur  poeta^  Exordium  autem  hoc  A.  1 — 2,  insititium  ac  se* 
rioris  aevi  esse,  planum  facit,  cum  fabula  de  Tithone  e  posterorum 
opinionibus  de  diis  profecta,  tum  rerum  antecedendum  series  et 
junctura :  inclinata  enim  nocte  et  luce  jamjam  oritura  iyyvAi  ^cJ^/ 
Diomedes  et  Ulysses  e  castris  profecti  sunt  \  ita  ut  primo  diluculo^ 
cum  jam  videre  possent  quomodo  res  gerendae  essent,  Rhesum 
adorti  sint.  Cum  autem  redibant,  diem  plaud  exortum  esse,  Nes^ 
toris  de  Rhesi  equis  judicium, — vs.  5457—- manifestum  facit. 

xxvzi.  Cum  libidine  quadam  aut  credendi  aut  non  credendi 
mens  semel  imbuta  sit,  nihil  jest  quod  credere,  vel  non  credere^ 
possit,  speciosis  adscitis  rationibus:  atque  quanto  quis  ingenii 
viribus  et  doctrinas  copiis  prsepoUeat ;  tanto  avidius  praesumpta^ 
cpiniones  amplectitur  \  et  tanto  majore  apparatu  ac  validiore  cus-^ 
todia,  contra  communeip  hominum  sensum  eas  tuetur :  unde  S9cpe 
fit  ut  ludibria  vulgi  philosophorum  delicise  sint ;  et  Plato,  Zeno, 
Berkeley,  Hume,  &c.  serio  tractaverint^  quae  quivis  e  trivio  homun-^ 
cuius  jure  risisset.  Hujusmodi  homunculum  me  esse  fateor :  neque 
exquisitiore  aliquo  ingenii  acumine,  sed  communi  hominis  cujusvifr 
sensu  in  re  critica  uti :  at,  quoad  communi  hoc  sensu  judicare  Uceat^ 
venia  viri  doctissimi  dixerim,.  nulla  pars  neque  Iliadis,  neque  alius 
cujuscuiique  poematis,  magis  e  praecedentibus  et  ante  narratts 
pendet,  quam  rhapsodia  ilia  decima.  Antmorum  aiFectus,  loco-^ 
rum  situs,  castrorum  custodiae,  ducum  orationes,  omnium  denique 
reriim  gestarum  in  utroque  exercitu  nexus  et  consilia,  non  nisi  ex 
anteactis  intelligi  possunt ;  neque  poeta,  si  ejusmodi  carmen  sin^ 
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gtdare  apud  homines  simplices  et  agrestes,  quales  erant  omnes  pro- 
pemodum  illius  aevi,  cecinisset)  ad  vigesimum  versum  audientium 
coronam  tenuisset.  Quod  vir  eximius  ex  Eustathii  commentariis 
protulit ;  banc  scilicet  rhapsodiam  sigillatim  ab  Homero  scriptam 
esse,  et  a  Pisistrato  Iliadi  insertam,  ad  iraiSaycGysia  relegandum 
est  cum  aliis  ejusmodi  fabulis  anilibus  quibus  abunde  scatent 
quae  de  poeta  tradita  sunt  sub  Herodoti,  Plutarchi,  et  aliorum  per- 
sonis,  ab  ineptissimis  ludimagistris ;  qui  virum  viribus  ingenii  et 
animi  celsitudine  omnibus  praefulgentem,  ludimagistrum  quoque 
fuisse  perinde  fatuum  et  stolidum,  pueris  persuasum  adnitebantur. 

XXVIII.  Viri  critici,  qui  animos  multiplici  scientia  imbutos  ad 
carmina  legenda  adhibent,  omnia  rot.  'frotpotXeiTrifjLevx  e  memoria 
facile  supplere  solent :  sed  cum  libri  nulli  erant  j  neqtie  rerum 
anteactarum  memoria  nisi  a  poetis  conservata,  omnis  aut  historia 
aut  fabula,  ut  placere  posset,  integra  esse  debuerat,  ita  ut  ex  se 
ipsa  plane  intelligeretur ;  neque  interpretis  aut  commentatoris 
opere  egeret. 

XXix.  Quae  in  undecima  Iliadis  rhapsodia  narrata  sunt  baud 
minus  ex  ante  narratis  pendent;  neque  rationem  pugnae  com- 
missae,  neque  rerum  in  ea  gestarum  nexum  atque  ordinem  quis« 
quam  intelligere  posset,  nisi  iram  et  secessum  Achillis,  et  victor 
nam,  quam  Trojani  inde  consequuti  erant,  antea  cognosset.  Ini- 
tium  quoque,  ejecto  exordio  insititio,  vs.  1,  2,  finem  precedentia 
libri  aptissime  excipit :  Rhesi  enim  caede  Trojanis  cognita,  et 
Graecorum  exploratoribus  regressis,  uterque  exercitus  ad  pugnam 
se  accingit ;  atque  e  pugna,  quae  sequuta  est,  et  rebus  in  ea  ges-> 
tis,  mors  Patrdcli,  et  inde  reditus  et  apKrrela  Achillis,  et  omnia  de<* 
nique,  quae  poeta  in  animo  narrare  habuisset,  serie  continua  et  or« 
dine  probabili  oriuntur. 

XXX.  Ita  parum  in  sequentibus  vir  egregius  sibi  constat,  ut 
postea,  in  O.  390,  adminxbilem  esse  carminis  ceconomiam  obser« 
varit,  quod  poeta  tarn  diu  Patfiodum  intra  tentorium  Ewypyli 
retimdt  morantem,  ut  tile  ipso  rerum  affectu  percussus  ad  Achtllem 
rediret.  Atqui  haec  omnia  e  rebus  m  undecima  rhapsodia  nar- 
ratis pendent;  neque,  ea  exempta,  Patroclum  in  Eurypyli  ten- 
toria  intrasse,  aut  ad  Achillem  redire  debuisse  sciremus  :  sed  nar« 
ratio,  quae  nunc  ordine  justo  et  nexu  continuo  usque  ad  firiem 
procedit,  luxata  et  interrupta  foret. 

XXXI.  Rarione  probabiliore  quae  Hec'toris  et  Ajacis  a  provoca- 
tione  pugnam  subsequuta  sunt  de  Trqjanorum  canciUo  et  legati-' 
one  Idcei — H.  345,  ij-c. — aliuni  et  recentioretn  auctorem  habere^ 
viro  docto  visa  sunt :  neque  in  hiac  re  ab  ejus  judicio  dissentirem, 
si  ita  detrahi  possent,  ut  neque  hiatum  neque  cicatricem  in  cor-* 
pore  poematis  relinquerent ;  quod  quomodo  fiat,  neque  ipse  indi« 
cavit,  neque  mihi  scire  contigit. 

XXXII.  Poemata  nihilomiaus  Homerica  interpolationibus  haud 
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pauci»  scatere;  ac  maculia  et  corruptelis  poateronim  tempforttm 
foedata  esse,  neminiy  qui  artem  criticam  vel  stunmis  labiis  ted- 
gerit,  dubium  esse  potest ;  neque  alia  ratione  recentiora  ab  anti- 
quis  secernenda  esae  videntur,  nisi  vera  indole  ac  specie  veterrimx 
Kngu?e  e  tenebris  eruta,  quam  qoidem  certissimam  normam  in 
carminibus  in  pristinum  nitorem  ac  formam  integram  restituen- 
dis  adhibere  licet.  Hac  prcecipu^  nos  usuri  sumus :  nam  conge-r 
rere  argutnenta,  vel  e  veterum  discrepantibus  sententiis,  vel  e  cri* 
ticorum  diversis  opinionibus,  petita,  in  unam  aut  alteram  partem^ 
nihil  aliud  est,  quam  otio  proprio  et  patientia  aliena  abuti.  De 
carininibus  vel  eorum  aactoribus,  neque  quidquam  seimus  neque 
scire  possumus  prseter  ea  quae  in  carminibus  tradita  sunt :  unica 
enim  monumenta  antiquissimorum  temporum  nobis  restant;  ne« 
que  de  iis  judicaturo,  aliunde  quam  ex  ipsis  judicium  instruendum 
est.  Historiola  de  compage  rhapsodianim  a  Pisistrato  vel  Pisis- 
tratidis  facta,  si  non  prorsus  spemenda>  de  Atheniensium  exem- 
plari  vel  editione  tantum  accipi  debet ;  cujus  apud  ^eteres  baud, 
fnagnam  fuisse  auctoritatem,  e'grammaticorum  silentio  coUigere 
Ecet. 

XXXIII.  Ut  tamen  concederemus  poemata  in  rhapsodias  divisa, 
sparsim  et  membratim  in  Grxciam  illata  esse,  nihil  obstaret  quo*^ 
minus  antea  in  Asix  civitatibus  integra  extitissent.  Inter  ezem* 
plaria  antrqua  in  Bibliotheca  Alexandrina  asservata,  percelebre  fuit 
Massiliense  iUud,  quod  reges  Alexandrini  ex  ea  civitate  coemerant, 
▼el  conscribendum  curaverant  ex  antiquiore  quodam>  quod  condi- 
tores,  exulantes  ex  Ionia,  secum  asportasse  credibile  est ;  nisi  quia 
Hibemici  cujusdam  antiquarii  sententiam  prsetulerit,  et  Homerum 
neque  Grsecum  fuisse,  neque  lingua  Graeca^  sed  Celtica  vel  HU 
bernica  usum  esse,  credere  malit/  Herodotus,  scnptor  Asiaticus> 
qui  seculo  Pisistratidarum  expulsionem  subsequuto  vixit,  nihil 
Bosse  videtur  de  rhapsodiis  sparsis,  et  ab  Atheniensium  principibus 
in  duo  corpora  redactis :  sed  laudat  Iliadem  et  Odysseam,  tanquam 
poemata  integra  et  absoluta.ea  forma,  qua  per  quadringentos  jam- 
pridem  annos  extitissent.^  Poemata  qnoque  ipsa,  hand  e  mem« 
bris  alienis,  aut  partibus  heterogeniis,  conflata  esse  \  at  singula  et 
kitegra  fuisse  ab  initio ;  et  postea,  lectorum  vel  atniientium  com* 
modOf  in  rhapsodias  dissecta  ac  sejuncta,  me  jam  comprobasse 
coniido,  argumentis  baud  spemendis,  quibus  alia  fortasse  adjecero, 
cum  in  notulis  ostenderim  interpolationes  haud  paucas  eo  insertas 
esse,  ut  shigub^  rhapsodise  commode  a  se  invicem  sejungerentur^ 
et  partes  intejgrae  viderentur. 

^  zxxiv.  Prxter  Massiliense,  sdiarum  etiam  civitatum  atque  gen- 
tium nominibus  insighita  smgula  exemplaria  antiqva  a  grammaticis 
Alexandrims  laudata  sunt ;  scilicet  Chii,  Cypri,  Sinopes,  Cretse, 
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et  Argeos ;  quse  d' Ansse  de  Villoison,  vir  de  omnibus  bonis  lit« 
tens,  prssertim  Grsecis,  optime  meritus,  non  singula  exemplaria 
a  majoribus  tradita,  aut  a  rhapsodis  collecta  credit ;  sed  editianes, 
quas  curaverant  nonnulla:  civitates.^  Me  tamen  fateor,  (venia 
viri  doctissimi  et  nobis  dum  vixit  amicissimi  dixerim)  baud  intel- 
ligere  quomodo.  civitates  aut  respublicae  editorum  officiis  fungi 
possent;  aut  qualia  senatus  consulta  vel  plebiscita  fierent  de 
singulorum  rersuum  yariis  lectionibus,  cum  ex  unoquoque  co- 
dice  alias  seligendse,  alise  repudiandae  essent.  Minus  etiam  com-' 
peitum  habeo,  qua  ratione  omnes  civitates  insulae  Cretae  vel  Cypri, 
unius  editorls  vel  grammatici  munus  exequerentur  vel  explerent : 
Graecorum  autem  veterum  moribus  et  institutis  optime.  xrongruit,' 
singulas  vel  socias  civitates  singula  exeniplaria  e  sparsis  et  divulsis 
diversoTum  rhapsodorum  cantilenis,  communi  auctoritate  Integra 
comparasse,  ac  publico  sumptu  litteris  mandasse. 

x^xv.  Haud  tamen  Fred.  Aug.  Wolfii  de  hac  re  sententiam 
omnino  repudiare  ausim :  neque  enim  a  ratione  vel  consuetudine 
veterum  alienum  est,  custodes  Bibliothecae  Alexandrinae  singulis 
Homericorum  carminum  exemplafibus  nomina  posuisse  earum 
civitatum  vel  insularumj  e  quibus  ea,  privatoi\im  fortasse  scriniis, 
emissent  vel  collegissent ;  atque  inde  orta  esse  duc^recensionum  vel 
editionum  genera  quae  ab  Alexandrinis  laudata  sint ;  aX  xar  oKv^pex, 
quales  essent  Antimachi  et  Rhiani ;  et  a\  narot  ftoXetg  vel  Ix  ttoAscov; 
ut  Massiliensis>  Chia,  Argiva,  Sinopica,  Cypria,  et  Cretica.^  Pras- 
terea  fuit  exemplar  percelebre  illud  Ix  voiq^v\xos ;  quod  cura  Aris- 
totelis,'  vel,  ut  alii  maluerunt,  Callisthenis  et  Anaxarchi,  correc- 
tum/  Alexander  in  cista  pretiosissima,  inter  spolia  Persarum 
capta,  depositum  tenebat,  et  secum  semper  habebat.  Wolfii  au- 
tem sententiae  vocabula  Irtlia-si^  et  ho^itrsi^^  quibus  Vetera  exemplaria 
dignoscuntur,  obstare  videntur  %  Trapiha-ig  enim,  non  eTcho-ts  vel 
ho^iooa-ig  ea  ratione  facta  fttisset. 

xxxvT«  Mirari  alioquin  in  primis  debuit,  quisquis  viri  docti 
sententiam,  de  carminibus  a  Pisistrato  vel  Pisistratldis  in  ordinem 
redactis,  amplexus  sit,  Atticam  recensionem  vel  editionem  in  Bib- 
liotheca  nullam  fuisse  memoratu  dignam ;  neque  regem  muniii- 
€entissimum,  qui  quindecim  talentis,  adjectis  quoque  novis  et  puU 
cfaerrimis  apograpkis,  tragicorum  ^schyli^  Sophoclis,  et  Euripi* 
dis  exemplaria  antiqua  ab  Atheniensibus,  invitis  etiam,  coemisset,* 

*  ProlegoiD.  in  II.  p.  xxiii.  ^  Proleg.  s.  xxxix. 

3  Plutarch,  in  Alexandro.  ^  Strab^n.  lib.  xiii.  p.  594. 
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de  Homericorum  carminum  exemplari  aliquo  conqmrendo  ex  ea 
dvitate,  quae  »»  formam  ipsam  induisset,  et  litteris  prima  con-' 
signasset,  unquam  cogitasse.  Quod  si  tanta  beneficia  in  poesim 
contulissent  Attici,  ut  Iliadem  et  Odysseam  e  sparsts  ac  disjectis 
diversorum  poetarum  carminibus  condidissent,  antiquiseima  earum 
exemplaria,  baud  minus  quam  tragoediarum  ex  Athenis  compa- 
vanda  fuissent.  Bibliothecse  tamen  eonditoribus  ac  curatoribua 
potius  visum  est,  neglectis  prorsus  Athenis,  talia  exemplaria  e  Si-' 
nope  et  Massilia,  extremis  Asiae  et  Europae  oris,  inter  gentes  feras^ 
ac  barbaras  conditis  conquirere ;  ubi  hoLcxsvourrmv  et  emendaturien-* 
tium  fuco  et  commentis  minus  obnoxia  faissent ;;  atque  ideo  pris- 
tinum  nitorem  carminum  integrum  et  illaesum  conservassent.  Fa- 
bulam  itaque  istam  aut  nescisse  aut  sprevisse  eos  oportet :  studia 
enim  regum  et  grammaticorum  baud  paullo  acriora  erant  in  Ho- 
merum,  quam  in  tragicos,  vel  alios  quoscunque  poetas ;  neque 
sumptui  aut  kbori  ulli  pepercissent,  qw>  codices  meliores  ¥el  an* 
tiquiores  se  obtinere  posse  sperassent. 

XXXVII.  Ipse  Wolfius,  cum  e  sensibus  animi  potius  quam  e 
pr2£sumptis  opinipnibus  judicium  profert,  parum  huic  fabula: 
fidere  videtur ;.  tametsi,  ut  sententiam  suamy  quae  tota  ex  ea  pen- 
det>  quoquo  modo  tueatur,  aliam  et  abaurdiorem,  ei  quasi  fiidcmm 
ac  supplementum,  sibi  confinxit  y  atque  religiosam  earn  et  perpe- 
tuam  morum  veterum  observantiam,  et  loquendi  sentiendique  for- 
mularum  constantiam,  quam  in  carminibus  miramur  \  et  quae  uoi 
setati,  et  unius  hominis  ingenio  tantum  congruere  videtur,  ex 
unius  Aristarchi  eleganti  ingenio  et  doctrina  profeetam  esse  eon^ 
tendit  j'  cum  nihtlominus,  ex  innumeris  locis  constaret^  ut  doc<- 
tissimus  Heyne  jampridem  mbnuit,  Aristarchum  neque  indc^m 
neque  prosodiam  veteris  linguae  cognitam  habuisse*    ~ 

XXXVIII.  Hand  tamen  uUnm  Homericorum  carminum  exempladr 
Pisistrati  seculo  antiquius  extitisse,  aut  sexcentesimo  prius  zxmxy 
ante  Christum  natum,  scriptum  fuisse,  facile  credam :  jrara  enim 
et  perdifficilis  erat  iis  temporibixs  scriptura  ob  penuriam  materiae 
scribendo  idonea&;  cum  litteras  aut  lapidibus  exarare,  aut  tabulis 
ligneis,  aut  laminis  metalli  alicujus  insculpere  oporteret;  quo 
modo  in  laminis  plumbeis  antiquissimum. Hesiodi exemplar  apud 
Delphds  asservabatur.  Lamina^  autem,  qu%  totius  Iliadis  vel 
Odysseae  capaces  fuissent,  omnem  rationem  modumque  ponderis 
et  impensi  excessissent^  atque  ideo  memoriter  retenta  sunt,  et 
haec,  et  alia  veterum  poetarum  carmina ;  et  per  urbes  ac  vieos,  et 
in  principum  virorum  sedibus  decantata  a  rhapsodia  istis,  qui  his- 
trionicam  quandam  artem  exercebant,  et  alienorum  fructibus  m- 
geniorum  sese  alebant.  Neque  mirandum  est  ea  per  tot  secula 
sic  Integra  conservata  esse :  quoniam,  non,  ut  Scotorum  quidant 
■ii  I  I        I  III  .  -I  •'  ■  ■  I  ■  I  ■    I 

*  Prolegom.  s.  2. 
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ie  pseudo-Ossiam  sui  poematibus  persuadere  laborarunt,  casu 
quodam  novo  et  inaudito,  per  homines  rusticos  et  indigentes,  aliis 
negotiis  et  curis  distractos  et  imp^ditos,  tradita  erant :  sed  per  eos» 
qui,  ab  oninibus  Graeciae  et  coloniarum  regibus  et  civitatibus  mer- 
cede  satis  ampla  conduct!,  omnia  sua  studia  iit  iis  ediscendis, 
retinendis,  et  ritS  recitandis,  conferebant.  Ne  tamen  Scoti,  de 
poesi  sua  Celtica,  soli  sine  xmulis  gloriarentur,  Hibemicus  anti- 
quarius  facetissimus  poema  baud  paullo  antiquiusj  si  credere  libet, 
de  bello  Trojano,  patria  lingua  prisca  scriptum  invenit :  quam 
linguam,  sive  Celticam,  sive  Scythicam,  sive  Magogicam,  sive 
Pelasgicam  dixeris,  non  aliam  esse  ea,  e  qua  omnia  Grsecorum 
carmina  antiquiora  translata  sint;  praesertim  Homerica ;  quae  Ter« 
pandrum^  septimi  ante  Christum  natum  seculi  lyrieum  et  citha* 
ristam,  aut  alium  quemvis  ejusmodi  hominem  transtulisse  conten* 
dit ;  neque  unquam  suspicatus  est  vir  egregius  Iliadem  suam  Hi« 
bernicam  ex  iisdem  materiis,  quibus  Shakespearii  «  Troilus  et 
Cressida/'  coniictam  esse,  eodem  vel  seriore  etiam  segulo :  quamvis 
id  tuto  admittere  potuerit,  et  plane  nihilominus  evincere  Hibernias 
Iliaca  vetustiora  quam  Scotiae  Ossianica  carmina  esse.' 

Haud  minus  egregie  hallucinati  sunt  veterum  nonnuUi ;  qui« 
Sacerdotum  ^gyptiorum  jactatione  et  praestigiis  ludificati.  Homer 
rum,  Memphi,  e  libris  in  Vulcani  templo  asservatis,  Iliadem  et 
Odysseam  transtulisse  vel  confinxisse  tradidernnt  :^  jEgyptii  enim, 
^si  materiam  ad  conscribendos  libros  idoneam,  Graecis  medio 
septimo  ante  Christum  natum  seculo  primi  suppeditaverint,^  ipsi 
nuUos  nisi  rituales  et  annales  scripsisse  videntur ;  neque  minus 
coehim  et  solum,  quam  hominum  ingenia  et  indoles  linguae,  poesij 
quae  varia  et  inaequalia  poscit,  inimica  fuerunt. 

XXXIX.  Plutarchus  autem  Lycurgum,  Lacedaemoniorum  legum-* 
latorem,  carmina  Homerica  in  Ionia  apud  Cleophyli  cujusdam 
posteros  invenisse  tradidit  j  atque  ea  nono  ante  Christum  natum 
seculo  exscripsisse,  et  in  patriam  retulisse ;  cum  jam  antea  ob- 
scura  quaedam  eorum  fama  inter  Graeciae  incolas  percrebuisset,  ac 
partes  aut  laciniae  nonnullae  sparsim  et  singulatim  circumferrentur. 
Sed  haec  fabula,  ut  cuivis  sehtire  licet,  in  Lacedaemoniorum,  vel 
eorum  legumlaforis  laudem  tota  confieta  est  ab  homine  rerum  an-* 
tiquarum,  et  priscae  morum  indolis  prorsus  ig^aro  ;  qui  libros  ex-» 
scribere  ejusdem  i*"**^*  atque  operis  in  Lycurgi,  ac  sua  ipsius 
«tate  credideratffewntiae 

XL.  Si  vero  carmiH^am  sero  litteris  mandabantur,  haud  mi* 
randum  est  grammaticos  Alexandrinos  tam  parum  luminis  aut 
jructus  e  suis  codicibus  hausisse ;  cum  scribae,  qui  ea  e  rhapsodo-^i 


'  Collectanea  Hibemica,  Pref.  in  vol.  iii.  *  Ibid. 

I  Rep:e  Fsaininiticho  ^  qui  ^gyptum  alicnigenanim  comnicrciis  primus  ap&n 
pitt*    Vide  Uerodot. 
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rum  Tecitationibus  exceperant)  rei  antiquarise  pirum  studios!)  sua 
quisque  ipsius»  aut  ejus  qui  recitabat)  patria  dialecto  usi  sint  ^ 
quam/  gentis  cujuscunque  fuisset,  Pisistrati  aetate,  plurimum  ab 
Hoiperico  sermone  immutatam  esse  oportet ;  ita  ut)  ne  in  anti«* 
quissimo  quidem  Bibliothecx  exemplari,  grammatici  illi  digamma 
inventuri  essent ;  n^que  si  forte  in  Argivo  vei  Cretensi  occur- 
rissety  pro  alio  quam  dialecti  semibarbarse  signo  exoleto,  a  poetaft 
caltissimo  sermone  prorsus  abigendot  habituri  essent.  £  brevibua 
titulis,  in  laminis  et  lapidibus  insculptis,  linguae  veteris  reliquiae 
eruendae  erant  \  atque  ex  iis  norma  aliqua  constituenda,  qua,  ex-» 
emplaribus  inter  se  coUatis,  et  metri  analogiaeque  justa  ratione  ha« 
bita^  e  diversorum  discrepantiis,  unum  congruens  et  sincerum,  ab 
omnibus  rhapsodorum  sordibus  purgatum,  confici  potuisset.  Sed 
alia  prorsus  criticorum  veterum  emendandi  corrigendique  ratio 
fuit. 

xLi.  Inscriptionum,  quae  adhuc  extant,  vix  unam  aut  alteram 
ad  aetatem  Fisistrato  priorem  referre  ausim :  in  nummis  enim  an-* 
tiquissimis,  quorum  complures  baud  pauUo  vetustiores  sunt,  sig- 
num  pro  nomine  gentis  vel  civitatis  est ;  et  litterx  aut  nuUx,  aut 
initiales  tantum :  neque  Homericorum  temporum  monumenta  in- 
scripta  speranda  sunt ;  sed  posteriora  pbtius  exquirenda ;  quae 
inter  gentes  minus  cultas  condita,  sermonem  ipsis  antiquiorem,  et 
Homerico  propiorem  exhibeant.  Hujusmodi  est  tabula  ilia  He« 
racleensis;  quae,  sub  finem  quarti  ante  Christum  natum  secuU 
exarata,  dialecti  speciem  vetustiorem  exhibet,  quam  quae  in  alio 
quovis  ejusmodi  monumento  adhuc  deprehensa  sit.  Si  Pelo* 
ponnesi,  Boeotiae,  et  Phocidis  urbium  reliquias  perscrutari  liceret^ 
alia  forte  et  antiquiora,  hominum  baud  magis  elegantiis  recexiti<» 
oribus  elimatorum,  inventuri  foremus :  neque  hujus  seculi  prtnci- 
pes,,  si  partem  aliquam  opum,  quas  in  bellorum  et  luxus  voragines 
profundunt,  in  iis  eruendis,  exquirendis,  et  in  lucem  proferendiSf 
expenderent,  minus  suae  ipsorum  gloriae,  aut  civium  et  subditorum 
felicitati  consulerent.  Quae  reges  Alexandrini  bello  fortiter  ges- 
serint,  vel  pace  splendide  ostentaverint,  vix  est  qui  nunc  scire 
curet :  sed  quae  in  bonas  artes  ac  litteras,  pracsertim  in  Home-^ 
rica  carmina  contulerunt,  ea  demum  omnia  pro  communibus  in 
genus  humanum  beneiiciis  adhuc  agnoscuntur;  et,  ybicunque 
terrarum  humanitatis  et  elegantiae  studneni  fiid  progressus  fece- 
rint,  tanquam  gloriae  monumenta  celebnuemoriteiu;  eo  etiam  omni- 
bus aliis  ejusmodi  monumentis  praestaht^^od  ipsa  vetustas,  quae 
caetera  submit,  haec  auget,  in  aeternumque  auctura  est. 

XLI  I.  De  se  suaque  patria  Hesiodus  in  carmine  quaedam  me* 
moravit ;  atque  ideo  ansam  prasbuit  chronographis  accuntius  in- 
quirendi  de  aetate,  qua  vixerit :  sed  neque  Iliadis  neque  Odysseae 
auctor  aliquid  de  se  ipso  dixit  j  neque  ullam  notitiam  vel  hominum 
vel  rerum  sui  seculi  posteris  tradidit,  e  qua  vel  de  loco  vel  d^ 
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tempore,  quo  floruerit,  quicquld  certi  statuere  possimus.  Ex  in« 
dole  tamen  linguae,  et  syllabarum  nonnuUarum  mensuris  certis* 
sime  constat  utrumque  Hesiodo  antiquiorem  esse :  nam  omnium 
linguarum  progressio  eadem  est ;  atque  in  contrahendo  et  com- 
primendo  paullatim  tonos  ac  syllabas,  et  in  elidendo  ac  moUiendo 
vocis  articulationes,  praecipuS  fit. 

xLiii.  Hanc  prsesertim  ob  causam,  Ilias  mihi  videtur  antiquior 
Odyssea ;  et  a  poeta  prsecedentis  sevi  condita  esse.  Par  in  utro« 
que  poemate  simplicitas  morum,  idem  ^oog  a^^euowgiTnig  xx)  v^^i; 
a^laTTO^:  atqui  voces  quaedam  Odysseae  e  vitae  cultioris  usu,  et 
rerum  statu  jam  maturiore  orta  esse  videntur  ;  ut  x^W^'^^9  cpes^ 
quae  KrfjfjLxroL  in  Iliade  sunt ;  xitrxriy  dive^^sorium  publicum  ;  /3y/3A«j/o^ 
inKogy  funis  e  bifili^  herba  JEgyptlaca,  Iliadis  auctori  '\gnotaiifact^s  i 
iijreucof  operam  mercenariam  fatio^  verbum  e  nomine  ^g^  sennit 
mercenariuSi  .effictum,  ac  novum  hominum  ordiiiem,  medium  in- 
ter servos  et  mgenuos,  indicans ;  qui  nusquam  in  Iliade  memo* 
ratur,  neque  civili  rerum  statui  in  ea  adumbrato  satis  congruere 
videtur. 

XLiv.  Voces  aliae,  in  utroque  poemate  perinde  obviae,  in  Odys- 
sea breviorem  sumunt  formam  ;  atque  Atticam  Istam  elegantiam 
et  concinnitatem,  quae  majestatem  veterls  linguae  paullatim  subrue* 
bat,  jamdudum  obreptantem  produnt.  Hujusmodi  sunt  NftNT" 
MOX9  penultima  brevi,  pro  NIINTMNO:^^  e  participio  NDNT* 
MENOS  contracto ;  BESniS  pro  eESnEJSlOS ;  et  ArPOTH:^ 
pro  AFPOIflTHS s  atque  item  secundus  casus  nominis  'HflX^ 
*HOOS  in  dissyllabum  j  et  JOATO,  penultima  correpta,  pro 
^OASSATO  i  KIOI  quoque  et  KPEA  in  monosyllaba ;  et  par- 
ticipia  praeterita  TEONHns!,  UEIlTHnSy  &c.  quae,  more  anti- 
quo  lonicOy  penultimas  semper  productas  in  Iliade,  nisi  locis  in- 
terpolatis  habent,  in  dissyllaba  TEONEnS^  HEIlTEnXf  &c. 
poetarum  Atlieniensium  more  contracta. '  .Vox,  quae  in  Iliade^ 
uno  dempto  loco,*  FEPAIH  trisylUba  est  ubique,  in  Odyssea 
non  nisi  dissyllaba  vel  monosyllaba,  FPAIH^  FPHT^^  et  diaeresi 
FPH'T:^,  occurrit;  quae  more  antiquo,  FPAFH,  FPAFS,  et 
FPAFIS  scribenda  esse,  e  Latino  GRAVIS,  inde  deducto,  cer- 
tissime  constat  i  atque  ita  FEPAFOS  et  FEPAFH9  pro  ysgaiog  et 
yi§eur},  pari  ratione  Iliadi  restituenda  sunt. 

xLv.  In  sententiarum  constructione,  quae  vulgo  syntaxis  vo- 
catur,  parum  difierentix  est:  observare  tamen  licet,  'EUHN  in 
Odyssea  baud  infrequenter  indicativum  sibl  ^ubjunctum  habere; 
quod  in  Iliade  nusquam  evenit. 

XLV  I.  Alia  est  autem  mythorum  et  sacrorum  ratio ;  cum  Ilia- 
cus  poeta  neque  Mercurium  deorum  nuncium,  neque  Neptunum 


'  r.  386  interpo]itiim  esse  totnm  locum.  SSa-'S.  alias  ob  caiisas  suapicari 
licet;  sed  qua  ratione  repurgandns  lit,  vix  operd".  pretiiim  est  conjccturis  inr 
fdnlgere. 

.ntut,  qus^ 
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tridentigenim>'neque  Delon  insulam  Apollini  sacram,  neque  deum 
eum  oraculis  ^pelovroL^  aut  homines  ;^pij(ro^voyj  ;*  neque  Thesea^ 
aliquem  heroa ;  neque  hominem  ullum,  impia  ista  posteriorum 
temporum  airoiswfrsh  inter  deos  relatum^  nosse^idetur. 

xLvii.  Vestigia  etiam  Odyssese  insunt  artium  ac  scientiarum, 
rudium  scilicet  adhuc  et,  agrestiumt  auctarum  tamen,  et  gradum 
aliquem  pauUo  eminentiorem  adeptarum»  Lyrse  chordae  haud 
diutius  e  lino  factae  sunt/  sed  ex  ovium  intestinis,  ut  hodie  fiunt ;  et 
verticillum,  xoKko^f  quo  intenderentur  et  remitterentur>  adjectum 
est  }^  quod  Uiacus  poeta  in  Achillis  lyra  ^  vix  silentio  transisset, 
si  ei  innotuisset.  Usus  etiam  columnarum  in  xdificiis  frequens 
in  Odyssea,  nusquam  in  Iliade,  memoratur ;  atque  ideo  ignotum 
fuisse  poetse  antiquiori  colligere  licet :  vix  enim  in  Priami  sedium 
tarn,  magnifica  descriptione,^  eum  siluisset,  si  cognosset.  Co- 
lumnse,  quae  in  Ulyssis  aula  sive  triclinio  stabant,  arborum  trunciy 
medio  sedificio  erecti  ad  tigna  tecti  imbricati  sustinenday  fuisse 
videntur;  atque  ita,  ut  hastas,  quibus  Grseci  antiquissimi  nun- 
quam  non  armati  prodibant,  appositas  continerent,  circumquaque 
striati,  haud  aliter  quam  columnae  Doricae  in  posteroi^m  templis/ 
Oceanum  denique  k^oppoovj  refluentem  esscr,  longinc^uiore  naviga- 
tione,  quamvis  obscure  et  ambigue,  homines  jam  turn  percepisse 
videntur ;  cum  nihil  ejusmodi  in  carmine  Iliaco,  nisi  in  versa 
manifests  spurio  et  commentitio/  memotatutn  sit.  In  artibus 
bumilioribus  quoque  et  agrestibus,  usus  ^tiyufr/flpv  aguilarum  mi^ 
norum,  in  aucupio  ;*  et  retis,  hxrvov  voXuATroVf  in  piscatu^^  pro* 
gressus  indicant^  qui>  utcunque  spemendi  in  hac  satietate  et  fas- 

»  Odyss.  e.  79—81.' 

^  Iliad  £.  570.  Haud  me  effugit  viros  doctos  xTmy  istnd  pro  cantinncula  qna- 
dam  habuisse:  sed  obstat  eormu  senteotise  Cvo;  naiii  iti^n  qui  ad  citbaram  ca- 
nit;  ipsa  izcaihi. 

3  Odyss.  4>.  408.  *  Iliad.  1. 186,  '  II.  Z.  242—50. 

^  Od.  A.  SIO.  Hand  me  fugit  doctrina  et  inp^enio  insignes  esse  viros,  qui 
negaverint  ^vfoio^ny  istaro  columns  striam  sive  caualiculnro  fuisse ;  et  pro  ap- 
penso  vel  prope  apposito  qnodam ;  vel  ipsa  media  columna  excavata  potius  ha- 
buerint.  Venia  tamen  eorum  dixerim,  male  eos  intellexisse  Grseca  tam  poetae 
quam  comraentatoris  Eustathii :  nam  itfoc  xi6y»,  columnee  ipsi,  non  rei  alicui 
ex  ea  exstanti  vel  anteposit<p,  hastam  adnixaniy  unice  significare  potest;  ut  boM 
reddidit  Virgilius 

" '  quae  mediis  ingenti  adnixa'columpse 

iEdibus  adstabat,  validam  vi  corripit  hastam. 
-  (^n.  xii.  9«.) 

neque  Eustathius,  per  tU  xtoya  lyytykviAfjiiynVy  mediam  cohimnam  exeavatam^  vo« 
luisse  existimandus  est ;  cum  id  per  iu6m  %ixai'Koi(ji.hnf  exprimendiim  foret ;  sed 
iuperficiem  ejus  insculptam  'vel  exaratam,  ita  ut  hastas,  ei  adnixae,  immotas 
«tarent. 

7  I.  399.  *  Qdys*.  X,  303—6, 

^  lb.  386.  ejnsmodi  rete  sub  alio  nomine,  »-^ia-i  Xivov,  memoratur  11.  £.  487, 
sed  totus  locus — 478-92 — insititius,  et  serioris  cujnsdam  poetae  esse  videtur ; 
hatid  pauca  enim  ei  insunt  ab  Homerico  sennone  aliena^  quae  in  notula  recen- 
•ebimus. 
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tidio  reruni)  iis  xtatibus  nonnisi  tardd  et  pluribus  irritis  conatibug 
fiebant. 

xLviii.  Ut  uberior  et  validior  in  ornando,  ita  modestior  ia 
fingbndo  est  Iliadis  auctor ;  quod  noxi  a  mente  solum  vegetiore 
et  judicio  severiore  profectum  esse  crediderim ;  sed  quodammodo 
etiam,  e  locorum  ubi  res  gestae  essent  propkiquitate :  Troadi^ 
enim  camporum  situs,  fluminum  cursusi  montium  praerupta  et 
cacumina,  audientibus  proximarum  regionum  iiicoUs,  apprime 
nota  esse  debuerant  \  atque  ideo,  dum  heroum  vis  ac  fortituda 
supra  omYiem  naturae  modum  eflFerebatur,  istiusmodi  rerum.  ra- 
'  tio  justa  et  accurata  habenda  erat,  qua  integra  veritatis  species^ 
in  rebus  notis,  fingendi  licentise  in  ignotis  obtend^retur. 

XL1X.  De  Ithaca  autem,  insula  parva,  longinqua  et  obscura, 
cum  nihil  omnino  scirent  coloni  illi  Asiatici,  pronis  auribus,  ad 
quaecunque  poetae  fingere  iibuerit  accipienda,  auditum  venie- 
bant.  Minus  ettam  curiosos  fuisse  oportuit  de  peregrinationibus 
Uiyssis^  de  gentibus  et  regionibus,  quas  eum  adiisse,  et  poitentis 
ac  prodigiis,  quae  eum  in  iis  vidisse,  poeta  commentus  sit ;  neque 
serioris  aevi  geographic  qui  eas  gentes  et  regiones  inter  freta  Si- 
cula,  Tyrrhena,  &c.  perquirebant,  aliter  errasse  mihi  videntur^ 
quam  siquis  inter  insulas  Oceani  Australis  Gulliverianas  istas  LiU 
liput,  Blefuscue,  &c.  perquirere  susceperit.  Ita  nonnullos  gra* 
vioris  judicii  viros  inter  veteres  sensisse  constat  j'  quanquam  re- 
centiorum  poetarum  studia,  dum  res,  quas  tractarent,  Homerici» 
fabulis  omare  et  augere  laborarent,  alteri  opinion!  plus  pondeiis 
et  auctoritatis  addiderint.  Gentes  quoque,  quae  eas  regiones  ia« 
colebant)  dum  in  patriae  honorem,  antiquitatis  speciem  e  carmini« 
bus  Homericis  unaquaeque  captaret,  rumorem  vel  indicium  quod- 
cunque,  tenuissimum  etiam,  quo  Graecorum  principes  a  Troja 
redeuntes  ea  loca  atdgisse  crederentur,  avide  arripuere  et  ambi-* 
tiose  auxere:  unde  evenit  ut  Sicilia  pro  Cyclopum,  Campania 
pro  Laestrygonum,  et  Corcyra  pro  Fhaeacum  patria  habita  sit; 
cum'  tamen,  re  vera,  non  aliter  e  mente  poetae,  de  Cyclopibus  et 
Laestrygonibus  quam  de  Brobdignagiensibus,  statuendum  fuerit  9 
neque  Phaeaces  et  eorum  insula  Scheria  alio  loco  habendi,  quam 
Panchaea,  Laputa,  Eutopia,  et  alix  ejusmodi  fabulosx,  quas  face- 
tissimi  homines,  sive  in  sacerdotum  et  philosophorum  ludibrlum, 
sive  in  summae  beatitudinis  exemplum,  suopte  quisque  ingenio^ 
efEnxerint.  Neque  multum  profecit  vir  acerrimus,  qui,  post  Ilia* 
cam  topographiam  tam  felici  industria  expeditam,  Odyssiacam 
haud  paribus  auspiciis  tentavit :  omnis  enim  similitudo  Homericae 
cum  posterorum  Ithaca  e  nova  lectione  Jacobi  Bryant,  ATTAP 
pro  '^/  JE  ?^  In  Od.  ix.  26,  pendet :  quam  senex,  inscitia  vix 
tironi  condonanda,  protulit ;  et  juvenis,  verecundia  etiam  in  puero 

■^M^^— ■— — i»"^  III  „| i^ll  !■■  I 
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nimia,  amplexus  est:  quoniam  ATTAP  pronomini  emphatico  Af^ 
Tft sic  otvuisTixcos  subjunctum  de  una  eademque  re  nulla  uhquam 
vel  ratio  vel  consuetudo  loquendi  agnovit.  Non  aliam  ob  causam 
forsitan  poeta  Ithacam  et  res  Ulyssis  cxteris  Grxcorum  a  Troja 
redeuntium  materiam  carminis  prsetulit,  quam  quod,  audientibus 
minus  notae>  majo^em  fingendi  licentiam  prseberent :  insula  enim 
parvula,  pauperrima,  et  remotissima  nullas  illecebras  habebat, 
quibus  peregrinatorem,  mercatorem,  vel  etiam  piratam  Asiaticum 
Yisendi  studio  allectaret. 

L.  Odysseam  Homerlcam  in  libri  xxiii.  vs.  296,  finem  ha- 
buisse,  grammatici  celeberrimi  Aristophanes  et  Aristarchiis  olim 
censuerunt;'  neque  aliter  cuivis  Homericis  pauUo  altius  imbuto 
censendum  est  \  tarn  multa  subsequentibus  insunt  a  moribus  ac 
sermone  illius  %vi  prorsus  aliena.  £  Tiresiae  vaticiniis  quoque 
constat  Ulyssem  ob  procorum  csedem  in  exilium  actum  esse/ 
et  longinquis  peregrinationibus  postea  diu  jactatum  errasse.  Pau* 
ca,  quae  veterum  traditionibus  poeta  acceperat,  omare  et  augere 
speciosis  miraculis  studebat,  mutare  non  audebat ;  atque  ea  nihil 
amplius  docuisse  videntur,  quam  Ulyssem,  a  Troja  in  patriam 
vedeuntem,  via  aberrasse,  et  inter  terras  longinquas  et  ignotas  nau- 
fragium  fecisse,  et  diu  latuisse ;  decimo  autem  anno  solum  sub 
aliena  persona  clam  rediisse,  et  principes  aliquot  viros,  qui  uxo- 
tern  soUicitarent,  et  hospitio  abuterentur,  dolo  interfecisse ;  a 
quorum  parentibus  et  propinquis  e  civitate  exactus  sit.  Horum 
aumerum,  ut  ejus  gloriae  consuleret,  poeta  immodice,  supra  om« 
nem  fidem  et  opinionem,  ampliavit  et  auxit;  quo  praecipue,  et 
ki  foedi$  istis  et  immanibus  suppliciis,  qux  Ulysses  et  Telemachas 
de  caprario  et  miseris  aliquot  mulierculis  sumunt,  judicium  lirna^ 
tius  ac  liberalius  desideraAdum  est.^  Bellatores  suos,  atroces^ 
saevos,  et  feroces  exhibuit  Iliadis  auctor ;  sed  a  frigida  ea  ac  tard^i 
CTudelitate,  quae  odium  duntaxat  ac  nauseam  pariat,  omnes  abhor- 
rent. Caede  et  sanguine  hostium,  non  cruciatibus  inimicorum 
gaudent :  neque  Achillis  tantum  vel  Diomedis,  sed  Ulyssis  etiam^ 
qualis  in  Uiaco  carmine  adumbratur,  excelsior  et  generosior  est 
animus,  quam  ut  in  servos  et  ancillas  saevierit,  aut  tarn  vili  et  mi* 
serando  sanguine  ultionem  v^l  iram  placaverit. 
.  Veruntamen,  quo  minus  judicii  et  ingenii  in  fingendo,^eo  plus 
jiTtis  et  elegantiae  in  distribuendo  et  omando  prodit  Odysseae  auc« 
tor.  Summus  est  ubique  nitor ;  et  lactea  qusedam  ubertas  tenu<P 
issimas  res  citra  fucum  auget,  et  veram  earum  speciem,  quamvis 
religiose  retentam,  honestiorem  reddit.  Quoties  res  postulant, 
vigore  non  impetu,  ^assurgit ;  alioquin  extenuat  consul  to  vires,  et 
cursu  faciii  et  aequabili  fertur ;  dum  res  communes,  domesticas  et 


>  Vide  SchoL  mio.  et  EiuUtb.  p.  1948. 
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TU8tica$9  sermone  culto  quidem  ac  nitido,  a  quotidiano  tamea 
proximo^  plane  et  perspicu^  narrat. 

LI.  In  unlversum  tamen,  utriusque  poetx  ratio  fingendi  eadem 
est ;  atque  ita  pro  audientium  captu  instituta,  ut  Veritas  in  notis  ac 
reapse  existentibus  fidem  faceret  fictis  et  ignotis  :  qiras  ideo  omned 
credereut  simul  et  stuperent.  De  rebus  sensibus  subjectis  subtil 
liora  plerumque  et  morosiora  judicia  sunt  homiuum  foris  et  sub 
dio  aetatem  degentium^  quam  criticorum,  qui  scholarum  et  gym- 
nasiorum  litterariorum  umbraculis  cessanteSj  alienis  oculls  saepe 
vident,  et  a^nsus  animoruni)  e  praesumptis  opinionibus,  arte  pro-- 
fessoria  coiicinnant.  At  ea  ipsa  judicia  eo  exercenda,  quo  expe« 
Ttentia  quotidiana  nihil  valeret,  prorsus  hebescerent^  ita  ut  omne 
miraculum,  vel  loci  vel  temporis  spatio  semotum,  facile  ad  cre-» 
dendum  esset;  et  quidquid  licentia  fingendi  de  Achillis  vel  XJlyssu 
rebus  gestis  profefre  posset^  pronis  auribus,  tanquam  fide  dignum, 
acciperetur,  ab  iis  etiam^  quos  ne  Virgilianas  quidem  hyperbolas  de 
fluctibus  ad  sidera  assurgentibus,  &c.'  aequo  animo  auscultaturos 
f uisse,  ex  eo  coUigere  licet,  quod,  in  carminibus  tarn  multiplices 
ejusmodi  rerum  species  tarn  varie  adumbratas  complexis,  nihil 
tale  veteres  poetse  ausi  sint.  Pari  quoque  modestia,  imparl  quam«* 
vis  arte  et  ingenio,  poetae  barbari  Septentrionales  eandem  materiam 
tractarunt,  adaeque  immodici  in  deorum  et  heroum  factis  ultra 
omnem  humanae  naturae  rationem  augendis  et  exaggerandis :  de  iis 
emm  audientes  omnia  credere  parati  erant,  quia  nihil  scire  potue* 
rant*  In  omnibus  autem,  qux  e  solitis  navigandi,  venandi,  et  ar<« 
menta  pascendi  studiis  cognita  haberent,  nihil,  quod  non  verum 
esset,  (^lectare  potuit ;  atque  banc  ob  causam,  si  nulla  alia  sub* 
esset,  inanium  ista  ampuHarum  farrago,  quae  sub  Ossiani  cujus* 
dam  ficto  nomine  venditata  est,  pro  commentitia  et  subdititia^  a 
quovis  non  veterum  morum  et  consuetudinum  prorsus  ignaro^ 
habenda  foret. 

Lii.  Cum  flumi]|;^a  Troadis  Simoenta  et  Scamandrum  male  alte« 
rum  ab  altero  distinxissent  geographi  veteres,  omnia,  quorum  notitia 
aliquo  modo  ex  iis  pendebat,  situm  nempe  urbis  et  planitiei  Tnv 
janae,  navium  Graecorum  stationem,  &c.  perperam  intelligebant, 
et  locis  alienis  perquirebant ;  neque  nisi  hoc  demum  seculo,  Che« 
valiefi,  Morittii,  Gellii  et  Clarkii  curis  ac  laboribus,  justa  ac  vera 
aliqua  eorum  expositio  facta  est ;  quae  tandem  aptissime  congruere 
traditis  a  poeta  visa  sunt.  NuUo  modo  igitur  nugarum  venditata» 
ribus  auscultandum,  quorum  alter  bellum  Trojanum,*  alter  Medi* 
eum,^  nullo  quasi  negotio,  de  medio  sustulit;  Mihi  etiam  puero, 
senem  baud  minus  doctum,  neque  alioqui  magis  delirum,  audisse 
contigit,  qui  paribus  argumentis,  nee  majore  nisu,  Americam  et 
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insulas  Americanas  ex  orbe  terrarnm  sustulerat ;  quaecunque  enim 
de  its  narrata  essent  suis  temporibus,  cum  omnia  fraude  et  men- 
daciis  impudentissimis  referta  et  inquinata  essent,  nemim  Bano 
credenda  esse  contendebat ;  neque  quae  Hispani,  Lusitani,  et  Itali 
de  Christophori  Columbia  Americi  Vespucii,  Ferdinandi  Magel- 
laniy  et  aUorum  longinquis  per  maria  incognita  profeclionibus, 
ttitea  tradidissent,  pluris  aestimanda,  quam  quae  eorum  populares 
iisdem  temporibus  de  Amadis,  Palmerini,  Orlandi,  vel  Rinaldi 
lebus  gestis  scriptitassent  \  sive  quae,  pari  impudentia,  nebulo  qui- 
dam  sub  Gulliverii  nomine  de  ejusmodi  navigatione  nuper  proferre 
ausua  esset. 

Liii.  Diversorum  hominum  diversi  cum  rati<Mie  insaniendi  sunt 
modi.  Huic  aliquid  verum  credere,  quod  non  et  antiquum,  reli- 
po  fuit :  illis  omnia  omnium  hominum  ac  temporum  commenta^ 
reisus  sibyllinos,  Phoenicias  Sanchoniathonis,  nescio  cujus,  his- 
fifaias,  poemata  Rowleiana,  &c.  &c.  pro  Sanctis  et  sinceris  amplec- 
tari  et  venditare  solenne  erat ;  dum  virorum  gravissimorum,  Thu- 
cydidis,  Aristofelis,  et  Strabonis  de  rebus  antiquis  testimonia  vix 
notatu  digna  Tiderentur.  Quae  de  Anaxagorae,  Metrodori  Scepsii 
et  aliorum .  opinionibus  snam  sententiam  comprobantibus,  attulit 
qnidam,  falsa  sunt  omnia;  nemo  enim  veterum,  ne  eorum  quidem, 
qui  sub  Homericarum  fabularum  involucris  suae  sapientiae  argu- 
das  se  invenisse  credebant,  de  ipso  bello  Trojano  dubitationem 
vnquam  attulerat;  licet  poeta  res  in  eo  gestas  exomasse  potius- 
qoam  enarrasse'yisus  sit ;  et  de  animis  audientium  commovendis, 
magis  quam  de  mentifaiis  instruendis  c6gitasse  ;  atque  idcirco  vera 
consilia  belli  non  aperuis^;  sed  speciem  quandam  probabilem^ 
]K>esi  magis  quam  rerum  Tationi  aptam,  ei  praetendisse  :  nam  He- 
lena,  si  praetexta,  vix  vera  causa  tanti  belli  esse  potuit ;  nunquam 
enim  homines  usque  eo  fatui  et  stulti  fuemnt,  ut  pro  una  mutier^p 
cula,  aut  illi  tot  labores  suscipere  voluissent,  aut  isti  tot  mala  sus- 
tinuerint.  Si  de  belli  Peloponnesiaci  causis  nihil  cognitum  esset 
pi;9eter  ea  qua^  tradidit  Aristophanes,  non  alia  fuisse  Periclis  in  eo 
suscipiendo  consilia  quivis  crediderit  \  nee  de  Graecia  subigends^  et 
imperio  rerum  occupando ;  sed  de  mulierculis  quibusdam  recupe- 
xahdis  eum  tantum  cogitasse/  Quae  comicus  yituperandi  et  mor- 
dendi,  antiquus  poeta  omandi  studio  fingebat,  baud  nescius  quan- 
tum Helenae  persona  ei  profutura  esset ;  atque  audientes  non  adeo 
cnriosos  ejusmodi  rerum  aestimatores  esse,  ut  justa  earum  ratio  in 
omnibus  reddenda  foret. 

Liv.  Vera  belli  causa  fuisse  videtur  aucta  ultra  modum  imperia, 
cum  Agamemnoni^,  tum  Priami ;  atque  inde  mutua  aemulatio,  sibi 
invicem  praecayendi  studia,  timores,  odia,  et  irae ;  quae  inter  prae- 
potentes  semper  suboriri  solent.    Imperium  Trojanum  quoque  Pe* 
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Ibpidarum  regnum  avitum  fuisse  traditur;  quodiDardanidarum 
familia)  expulso  Tantaloi  Agamemnonis  et  Menelai  proavo,  vi  oc- 
cupasse  credebatur.  Recuperandi  itaque  imperii  studium  momend 
aliquid  in  consiliis  habere  potuit;  nee  non  et  juris  aequi  probabilem 
obtendere  speciem  expeditioni,  qua  majorum  res  sibi  vindicandaSj 
et  injurias  prius  iliatas  ulciscendas,  susceperat.  Belli  autem  even- 
tus  vix  minus  fuiiestus  victoribus  quam  victis  fuit:  quantumvis 
enim  glorias  Graecorum  principes  inde  retulissent,  res  domi,  quse 
interim  labefactabantur,  nihilo  validiores  ex  eapost  reditum  factae 
sunt ;  at  conquassata  Felopidarum  potentia,  et  sumptibus  ac  csedi-* 
bus  fractae  et  imminutae  Achaeorum  opes>  Heraclidis  et  Doribus 
occasionem  redeundi  et  Peloponnesum  invadendi  praebuisse  viden-* 
tur :  ita  ut  memorabili,  baud  tamen  unico  exemploj  victoris  populi 
clades  et  uldma  ruina  e  belle  prospere  gesto  successerit. 

Lv.  Etiamsi  alia  sit  in  nonimllis  mythorum  et  sacrorum  ratio» 
Odyssex  tamen,  nihilominus  quam  Iliadis  auctori,  mystica  ilia  et 
symbolica  posterorum  religio  prorsus  ignota  fuisse  videtur;  ne- 
qu6  dei  ex  ea  orti,  vel  ad  earn  pertinentes  \  ut  Pan,  Silenus,  Bac- 
chus, Cupido,  &c.  in  locis  non  interpolatis  usquam  obversantur* 
Neque  Hercules,  neque  Helenae  fratres,  qui,  ex  ea  religione  per- 
sonas  alienas  induti,  in  deorum  numerum  relati  sunt,  gradum  ali- 
quem  vel  honorem  supra  naturam  humanam  adepti  erant :  versus 
enim,  qulbus  inter  decs  recensentur,  manifest!  spurii  et  insititii 
sunt/  In  nummis  tamen  Graecarum  civitatum  antiquissimis,  oc- 
tavo vel  nono  etiam  seculo  ante  Christum  natum  cusis,  ejus  rell« 
gionis  symbola  baud  infrequenter  impressa  occurrunt. 

Lvi.  Nusquam  autem  vel  in  Iliade  vel  in  Odyssea,  aut  nummi 
aut  littera^  memorantur;  nam  <r^ft(XT(X  ista  Auyfa,  qua&  in  tabelia 
plicatili  Bellerophontes  a  Proeto  acceperat,  symbola  erant  qua^dam 
funesta  et  exitiosa,  inter  socerum  et  generum  prius  constituta,  quo« 
rum  voluntatem  neque  Bellerophontes  neque  alius  quipiam^  non  ab 
lis  edoctus,  intelligere  posset  :^  neque  talentum  auri  numisma,  sed 
pondus  est,  nulla  alia  re  usurpatum ;  unde  numisma  fortasse  inl- 
tium  cepit :  quatenus  enim  e  pretii  ratione  magnitudinem  ejus  de- 
finire  licet,  baud  alia  existimanda  sunt  niunismata  ea  antiquissima^ 
quae  adhuc  extant,  pondo  granorum  CCLX.  plus  minusve,  singula, 
quam  talenta  ilia  Homerica  cusa  ac  signata.  Omnia  ex  auro  noa 
decocto,  qual^  e  fodinis  ac  metallis  provenit,  opere  vetustissimi 
moris,  rudi  et  informi,  facta  sunt ;  neque  e  quatuordecim,  quae 
mihi  videre  contigit,  nisi  unum  litteris  signatum  est ;  XI  nempe, 
initialibus,  SK^NIHN  i^  quorum  insula^  a&oqui  sterilis  et  saxosa, 
auri  metalla  satis  ampla  habebat» 

■  Odyss.  A.  30O— 4.  'ki'kvpuiw'itra  interpolatorem  mauifeste  prodit. 
^  Iliad.  Z.  168,  &c.  » 

^  Caotabrigiae  apud  vimm  ornatusimum  D.  £.  Clarke,  LL»  D.  qui  eo  et  com- 
platibus  aliis  veterum  civitatmn,  regum^et  gentium  nammu  pretiosissinufl  Mufieum 
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Hi  nummi  forta$de  Kpcitrfm  crartif^^  Fallucis  sunt)  quaruin  ad 
exempluih  postea  Darici  ex  auro  <lecocto>  quo  primus  Darius 
Hystaspis  filius  in  moneta  usus  est,'  facti  esse  videntur  ;  niajores 
enim  ejusdem  quasi  pendens  sunt,  minores  dimidii :  atque  ex  hia 
urbiu^  Asiaticarum  et  regum  Macedonum  orariipff;  vel  Philippi ; 
Romanorum  aurei  vel  solidi  /  et  aliarum  deinceps  gentium  numis* 
mata  aurea  usque  ad  nostratium  Guineas  et  Francogallorum  Louisy 
eriginem  fort^  traxerunt ;  pondo  enim  quasi  omnia,  auri  plus  mi- 
Ausve  puri  in  nonnuUis  ratione  habita,  Persarum  Darica  minora 
aequiparant ;  licet  pretium,  e  copia  continuo  aucta,  sensim  immi- 
nutum  sit.  Omues  etiam  omnium  civitatum  Grsecarum  nununi 
^rei  e  partibus  aliquot  talenti  Homerici  conficti  esse  videntur; 
atque  usque  eo  talentum  id  in  mercantium  et  vendentium  com- 
moda  divisum  est,  ut  e  cxxx^a  ejus  parte  nummuli  cusi  sint; 
q[uorum  unus  Coiorum,  conservatissimus  pondo  ii.  granorum  in 
museo  nostro  asservatur.  TalefOum  vetus  quatuor  drachmarum  a 
scriptoribus  de  re  nummaria  memoratur  ;^  quod  Homericum  ta- 
lentum, et  regum  Lydorum  staterem,  KpoKTshv  a-r&Tiiipay  fuisse^ 
vix  dubitandum  est. 

Apud  Siceliotas  et  Italiotas  argentea  pari  modo  mqneta,  ponde* 
ris  ratione,  in  talenia,  tninaSy  et  nummos  divisa  erat :'  necnon  et 
crea  quoque ;  quae  apud  Etruscos  ac  Latinos,  qui  eam  ab  Italiotis 
receperant,  fusa,  non  cusa,  antiquitus  erat.  Unicuique  tamen 
genti,  et  in  unoquoque  metallo,  ratio  ponderum  et  divisiondm  di* 
versa  fuit, 

^  Fallitur  autem  Richardus  Bentleius,  cum  e  locis  parum  sinceris 
PoUucis  et  Festi,  Siceliotas  et  Italiotas  scribit  minas  in  re  num- 
maria  non  habuisse;  talentum  autem  e  nummis  xxiv.  constitu*> 
isse  I*  in  tabula  enim  Heracleensi^  sub  finem  quarti  ante  Christum 
natum  seculi  insculpta,  MNAI  et  NOMOI  diserte  memcrrantur;^ 
atque  editor  ejus  Mazzochius  plane  ostendit  ratione  pretii  utrorum* 
que  habita,  et  loco  Diodori  Siculi  citato,' minam  istani  Italioticam 
XXIV.  nummos,  et  talentum  Sicelioticum  xxiv.  minas,  valuisse.^ 
'NOMOS  (sic  enim  omnino  scribendum^  cum  votiftjeto;  mera  barbar 


nostroin  humanissime  ditavit ;  ita  nt,  e  quatuordecim  qnos  vidi,  nDdecim  twoc  ha- 
beat.  Caeterorum,  duo  in  locupletissimo  numiuopbylacio  Baronis  de  NortliMrick. 
€t  alter  in  Hiinteriano  asservantur. 

>  Herodot.  lib.  iv.  166.  *  Schol.  Yep.  in  II.  4.  $69. 

'  Tab.  Heracl.  Nap.  1, 95, 96, 123,  et  Mazzoch.  Disqnis.  in  eand.  75. 

^  Dissertation  on  Plialaris,  &c.  S.  xiv.  ve  />uy  rot  liiukixof  raAnyrov  iTuix^^'*'^ 
ury^vi,  ri  |Miy  ap)(,aioy,  wg  'AciarercXii;  Xtyci,  ria-vtfag  %a\  tixoa-i  rod;  voCfAfxous*  rh  ii 
fh'Ts^y  iuvnaiiixa*  ivtaaBai  ii  tot  fovfjLfMt  rfm  h(M9^Xuf  Polivc.  ix.  87.  Attl- 
xum  (talentum)  eat  6000  denarium,  Syracusanum  3  denarium  Feiti. 

*  Vs.  75,  95,  96,  123. 

^  Maszoch.  in  vs.  75. 

Ti  raXayrov  ii,  rh  i7h  Xfyojuifyoy  'ArTixir  va^  StxfXuvrai;,  <ri  fJtX^  Hfr^aiw  nv  |tAVMf 
K^.  ftM  it  IB,    Piodor.  Sic.  apud  Said,  in  voce  r&fmfrvf^    AUter  «t  emendatius 
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ries  sit  e  Latina  pronunciatione  orta)'  quarta  pars,  plus  minusve 
drachiiix  Atticae  fuit;  cujus  moduli  frequentissimi  extant  num- 
muli  civitatum  Italicarum.  AITPA  et  'OFKIA  (sic'enim,  non 
oSyxia,  scribendum)  LIBRA  et  UNCIA,  sens,  et  rerum  pondera 
viliorum  distinguebant ;  quamvis  postea  AITPA  monetam  argen- 
team  quae  libram  aeris  vel  ^  partes  nummi,  apud  eosdem,  signifi- 
caret ;  et  oy^tiac  xii.  valeret.  Sic  Menandri  versus  intelligendus 
est,  quern  e  codice  bene  restituit  Athenaei  editor  elegantissimus — 
f^ixpoii  raXivToo  ylvercn  tlcltol  Koyov — at  male  interpretatus  est — im^ 
pensa^  si  summam  rerum  subducasy  est  talenti — fx,ixpov — parum 
abesL  Sermo  est  enim  de  vilitate  rerum  et  parsimonia,  non  mag- 
nificentia  sacrificantium,  quorum  impensa  in  deos  ad  rationem 
parvi  talenti,  Siciliani  scilicet,  tota  comptitanda  esset.  Vide 
Athenac.  deipnos.  1.  viii.  C.  Lxvii.  ed.  Schweigh, 

LVi.  Graecorum  aliorum  numismatibus,  ratio  nimieri,  non  pori- 
deris,  nomina  dedit,  e  clavis  deducta  vel  obolis  ferreis  vel  xreis, 
qui  apud  Dores  forsitan  pro  nummis  primum  usurpabantur ;  et 
ejus  erant  moduli,  ut  manus  hominis  sex  commode  comprehendere 
posset ;  unde  aes,  quod  uniuscuj usque  pondus,  et  argentum,  quod 
uniuscujusque  pretium  aequaret,  'OBOAOS  f  et  quod  sex,  AFAX- 
MHy  appellabatur/  Mina  autem  Attica,  et  talentum  Atticum, 
Euboicum,  -ffigineticum,  &c.  pondera  erant  majoris  trutinac,  et 
vilioribus  rebus  propria ;  quae  serius,  et  auctis  jam  divitiis,  ^ad  ra- 
tionem nummariam  translata  sunt.  Oboli  et  drachmae  .£gineticx 
argenti  majqres  erant  quam  Euboicae  vel  Atticae  •,  atque  illas  Pe- 
loponnesi,  Boeotiae,  et  Phocidis  civitatibus,  has  Graeciae  caeteris  in 
usu  fuisse,  e  nummis  adhuc  extantibus  colligere  licet :  quamvis 
ratio  ponderis,  nisi  antiquissimis,  lubrica  admodum  et  incerta  sit ; 
quoniam,  inopia  vel  avaritia  urgente,  haud  infrequenter  imminuta 
esset,  praesertim  a  regibus  et  tyrannis.  Drachmae  ^gineticae,  quas 
vidi  conservatissimas,  tum  ipsius  -ZEginfc  tum  Thebarum,  Tana« 
grae,  Elidis,  et  Phocidis,  granorum  xcv.  plus  minu^ve  erant  sin- 
gulae ;  et  didrachmae  cxc. :  cum  drachmae  Athenarum  et  Alex- 
andri  magni  lxv.  ;  didrachmae,  quae  rarissimae,  cxxx.  sint.  Alex* 
ander  I.  tamen,  Xerxi  aequalis,  pondera  majora  adhibuisse  vide- 

fortayse  Diodori  verba  extant  in  Schol.  Ven.   B.  in  II,  E.  5TG.    Tixavrw  iVti 

/-tvwv  H,  h  it  ^»rt  ^f,(*-)(jjLUlt  P.  n  If  ipa^/utn  o)36Xu;v  F*  6  it  ^aXxoi/f  Xj'wtwv  Z.  tJ 
7<«7vc6VTay  it  vvv  hiyofAtvoy  'A<rr<X9V*  irafa  it  £ix{Xtw7aif  <rd  ^fv  ap^aiov  nv  fxyuov  K^» 
yir   it  KB. 

'  Qnod  Bentleii  acumen  fii?isse  minim  est,  cnm  quartam  sedem  in  versa 
iambico  senario   Epicharmi,  quem  iaiidat,   teiieat.   p.  S35.  et    apud  Suidam 

NOTMMON  7Jy9Vffiv, 
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fur ;  qu2e  a  successoribus  pauUatim  imminuta,  in  minora  ea  Attica 
tandem  cesserunt.  Aristoteles^  teste  PoUuce,  litram  Sicelioticam 
pretio  sequam  obolo  ..£ginetico  esse  tradidit  :*  ita  ut  monetae  alte- 
vius  rationem  ponderis  ad  alterius  rationem  numeri  redigere  in  num- 
mis  adhuc  extantibus  facile  fuisset,  nisi  violentia  tyrannomm  rem 
ssepe  male  tractasset  ^  et  argenti,  ut  aeris,  signati  pretium  supra 
ponderis  et  moduli  rationem  auxisset. 

LVii.  Si  traditis  a  Strabone  et  chronico  Pario  fides  habenda  est^ 
Phido^  Argivorum  tyrannus,  moi^etam  .^ginae  cudendam  anno 
ante  Christum  natum  dccclxiz.  primus  curavit  :^  at  Lydis  tamen 
Herodotus,  justiore  forsitan  titulo,  ejus  inventionem  vindicarit  :* 
nam  quae  Plutarchus  de  nummis  a  Theseo  cusi8>  et  bovis  effigie 
ixgnatisy  prodidit^"^  ab  omni  historiarum  fide  et  rei  antiquariae  ra- 
tione  prorsus  abhorrent ;  cum  Homericis  etiam  temporibus,  diu 
post  Thesei  aetatem,  si  Thesea  aliquem  unquam  fuisse  credere 
fibet>  omne  genus  numismatis  usque  eo  ignotum  esset^  ut  neque 
aurum,  neque  argentum^  neque  aes,  pretii  rationem  aliis  rebus  sup- 
peditaret,  sed  boum  armehta  %  quorum  tantus,  erat  usus  apud  ho« 
mines  simplices  et  agrestes,  ut  absolute  pro  opibus  haberentur, 
Neque  me  fugit  Phidonem  hunc>  r^  fx,irgot  Tro^Yia-avroL  neXofTrowrja-loKny 
inter  Crccsi  aequales  sexto  demum  ante  Christum  natum  seculo 
f ecensitum  esse  ab  Herodoto  ^i  qui  seriori  cuidam  Argivorum  ty- 
vanno  ejusdem  nominis  ea  tribuisse  videtur  quae  ad  autlquiorem 
jure  pertinebant:  nam  nemo  non  rei  antiquariae  prorsus  ignaru^- 
credere  potest,  Croesi  demum  seculo,  vel  mensuras  vel  pondera 
¥el  monetkm  Graecis  quibuscumque  primum  innotuisse. 

LViii.  u£ginensium  nummi  argentei>  vulgo  ^giensibus  perpe* 
ram  tributi,  extant  nonnulli,  quos  si  non  sub  antiquissimo  illo 
Phidone,  aetate  ab  eo  proximo  cusos  fuisse,  ex  opere  rudi  et  in-* 
Ibrmi,  coUigere  licet :  at  aurea  nihilominus  Asiaticorum  talenta^ 
supra  memorata,  aliquanto  vetustiora  esse  videntur:  artis  enim 
prima  et  incertissima  incepta  plan^  exhibent.  Aurum  justo  pon«- 
dere  fiuitum,  et  igne  liquefactum  in  aquam  efFimdebatur^  qua  in 
massae  naturalis  speciem  abnormem  et  fortuitam  effingebatur ;  at* 
que  sic  in  typum  malleo  et  clavo  quadrato  adigebatur.  Aurea  nu- 
mismata  argenteis  et  aereis  aetate  priora  esse^  credendum  est  ^  cum 
aurum  magis  obvium  et  inventu  facilius  fuerit ;  atque  etiam  molliuSf 

■    I  ■  I  ■  ■  ■  ■  I  ■      ■  I  I       I  ■      ■■        I     ,      !■      I  I  I      I  ■  11      ■•■■»    ^ 

'  Onom.  p.  216.  436. 
T»  T{  aXXo  xal  to  &^yufQvy,     Strab»  L  viii. 

rttVTo.     I.  94. 

^  ixa-^s  is  xttX  jofJUO'fJMy  fiovY  iyji'^foi^'H^  ^  itii  Toy  MafmBuijin  ravfoiff  n  iut  Toy 
Mrvttf  ar^Tnyhvy  n  itfhg  ytwfyiav  ^roXiraf  7r»p«xaX(vy«  iit^Uiilw  ii  f  «0'i  rl  *£KAT0I^IB010K^ 
nal  Ti  ^EKABOION,  ovofMbirBntat,  in  Tlies. 

s  Lib.  vi.  177,  &c, 
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ductiliusi  et  open  cuicanque,  quod  instrumentis  nondum  perfec- 
tis  perficiendum  esset,  aptius.  In  his  tamen  antiquissimis  mys- 
ticse  religionis  symbola,  gryphus  nenipe,  leo,  et  aries,  singuli 
super  singulos  piscesi  impressa  occurrunt :  et  si^  in  re  tain  ve- 
tusta  et  obscura,  conjecturis  indulgere  liceret,  ejusmodi  symbola, 
una  cum  arte  nummaria,  Graet^os  colonos,  decimo  forte '  ante 
Christum  natum  seculo,  ab  Asis  gentibus  indigenis  didicisse  di« 
cerem.  Apud  Indos  ea  religio  ortum  habuisse  videtur ;  ibi  enim 
adhuc  vigety  et  sub  iisdem  symbolis  latet ;  quorum  nonnulla,  ut 
anguis  cucullatus,  in  ^gyptiorum  monumentis  frequenS)  earum 
regionum  indigent  sunt:  aries  quoque,  in  nummo  antiquissimo 
Clazomeniorum  supra  citato  impressus,  eodem  situ  et  figura  mem-* 
brorum  et  corporis,  quo  aries  sacer  in  zodiaco  Indico,  ef&giatus 
est :  necnon  milites  Indi,  qui  sub  nostris  ducibus  nuper  stipendia 
meruerunt,  suos  deos  et  eorum  sacra,  inter  .  jSgyptiorum  vete- 
rum  numina,  et  signa  hieroglyphica,  ubique  agnoverunt.  Litteras 
autem  et  monetae  cudendse  artem  Indos  a  Graecis,  sub  Macedonum 
et  Parthorum  imperiis  accepisse  probabile  est :  nullum  enim  ejus- 
modi monumentum  apud  eos,  temporibus  iis  antiquius^  adhuc  in- 
ventum  est ;  et  signa  litterarum,  aeque  ac  nummorum  Indicorum 
veterum  forma  et  fabrica,  imitationis,  Grsecorum  recentiorum 
etiam,  notas  manifestissimas  prss  se  ferunt. 

Etsi  inventionis  ratio  in  omnium  artium  origine  et  progtessu 
suaderet,  sigilla  in  lapidll^us  pretiosioribus  inscuipta,  ad  imagines 
in  ceram  imprimendas  prius  adhibita  esse,  quam  typi  ad  monetam 
e  metallo  aliquo  cudendam  fierent ;  nulla  tamen  ejusmodi  sigilla 
perantiqua  in  dactyliothecis  mihi  videre  contigerat;  cum  anno 
demum  mdcccvi.  vir  eximius  Gulielmus  Cell,  de  litteris  Graecis, 
praesertim  Homericis,  optime  meritus,  e  Peloponneso  reportavit, 
et  mihi  humanissime  ded^t  jaspidem  purpuream  triquetram,  mag- 
nitudine  semiuncialem ;  cujus  in  una  parte  est  leo,  in  altera  leo 
bovem  jugulans,  cum  hedene  corymbo  supra,  in  ,tertia  duo  ju- 
venci  recumbentes,  cum  corymbo  item  Dionysiaco ;  omnia  pere- 
leganti,  antiquissimo  licet,  opiiicio,  leonum  in  Mycenarum  portis 
persimili,  insculpta ;  neque  monetam  uUam,  quae  tantae  speciem 
vetustatis  prae  se  ferret,  hucusque  vidimus,  v  Mycenaica  ea  leonum 
apaglypha,  quorum  membra  et  corpora,  capitibus  amissis,  nunc 
restant,  sub  Pelopidarum  imperio  sculpta  esse  vix  dubitare  licet  ^ 
neque  jaspidis  nostrae  sigilla  aevi  multo  serioris  esse  crediderim ; 
ita  ut  symbola  mystica,  decimo  ^nte  Christum  natum  seculo,  Pe- 
loponnesi  incol'S  hand  ignota  fuisse  pro  comperto  habeam.  Ne- 
que tamen  inficias  eo,  potuisse  tam  symbola  quam  numina  mys- 
tica sacerdotibus  et  aliis  principibus  viris  plane  innotuisse,  et  in- 
ter secretiora  diu  latuisse,  antequam  poetis  et  rhapsodis  ea  in  cce- 
tus  hominum  vulgares  proferre  et  promulgare  licuisset :  ubicunque 
enim  sacerdotes  extiterunt,  mysteria,  ad  sanctimoniam  et  reveren- 
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tiam  tacenda  religione  augendam,  excogitata  sunt.  Si  ejusnaodi 
sigiUa  in  Peloponneso  ante  Heraclidarum  reditum  facta  fuerint, 
haud  a  ratione  abhorret  colonos  inde  oriundos,  auctis  jam  divitiis 
in  terris,  quse  auro  abundarent,  ea  adhibuisse  ad  symbola  et 
imprimenda,  quibus  pondere  vel  pretio,  in  singulis  portioni- 
bus,  publica  cujusque  civitatis  auctoritate  comprobato,  in  merca-» 
torum  usum  non  examinatum  acciperetur :  vel,  si  magis  credere 
libetj  eos  Lydorum  regibus,  qui  metalla  possiderent,  artifices  ad  ea 
in  ejusmodi  usum  sculpenda  suppeditasse  ^  nam  isti  reges,  teste 
ipso  Herodoto,  qui  Lydis  monetae  inventionem  tribuit,  Graecos 
artifices  ad  omnia  elegantiorum  artium  opera  perficienda  accerseie 
solebant/ 


NOTICE  OF 

Nonni  Dionusiacorum  Libri  Sex^  ab  octavo  ad  decimum  tertiunif 
res  BacchwaSf  ante  expeditionem  ImUcam^  complectentes  .*  etnendavit, 
omnium  Nonni  librorum  argumenta^  et  notas  m^hologicaSf  adfecit 
Georgius  Henricus  Moser^  Vlma-'Bavarus,  Seminam  PhUotogid 
Heidelbergensis  sodalis.  Praefattis  est  Fridericus  Creuzer.  Hei* 
delbergae,  ex  libraria  Mohrii  et  Zimmeri  Academica,  MDCCCIX. 
S.  pagg.  281. 

f<j,uob  eniditissimus  juvenis  G.  H.  Moserus  consilium  cepit  edendi 
Nonni,  eo  magis  est  laudanduip,  quo  plus  ipse  facultatis  ad  hoc  opus 
adfert  lectione  antiquorum  optimorumque  poetarum  et  Scriptorum 
comparatae.  £t  poetarum  quidem  Graecorum  aetatis  postremae 
carmina,  exceptis  Dionysiacis  Nonni,  et  editionibus  frequentata,  et 
doctis  hominibus  satis  cognita  sunt.  Nam  ex  heroico  genere  Musaeus» 
Coluthus,  Tryphiodorus,  Quintus  Smymaeus,  nostra  aetate,  singulares 
quisque  editores  habuerunt :  et  ex  epigrammatico,  Palladas,  Jmianus, 
Paulus  Silentiarius,  Agathias,  alii,  Graecae  Anthologiae  beneficio,  ut 
servati,  ita  celebrati  sunt.  Nonni  quum  exstent  duo  carmina,  alterum 
parvum,  Metaphrasis  Evangelii  S.  Joannis ;  alterum  magnum,  Dio- 
nysiaca, de  rebus  Bacchi,  libris  quadraginta  octo ;  illud  saepe  editum 
est :  hoc  bis  separatim,  semel  conjunctim  cum  caeteris  poetis  Graecis 
in  Lectii  Corpore  P.  Gr.  Quae  sors  carmini  a'  legentium  paucitate 
▼enit.  Atqui  argumentun^  certe  debebat  studiosos  antiquitatis  ad 
legendum .  invitare,  amplum  illud  et  in  vetustissima  historia  celebra* 
tum  :  et  sic  a  Nonno  tractatum,  ut  illud  non  modo  fiise  et  copiose 
persequeretur,  sed  maximam  rerum  partem  h  perditis  nunc  poetis  et 
scriptoribus  assumeret.    Quibus  materiae  dotibus.qui  non  content!,  a 
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vtirsifieatore  etiam  poeticas  laudes,  invetitionis,  Drationisy  omatils  pos- 
tulanty  profecto  iniquius  agunt.  Sed  redeamus  ad  propositum  librum. 
Hujus  tres  sunt  Partes :  prima,  De  Nonni  vita,  ingenio,  et  scriptiSf  Cam* 
mentatiof  pag.  1  —  12:  altera  continet  Dionysiacorum  ill-os  octo  libros, 
cum  emendationibus  et  notulis  coniextui  subjectiSf  et  omnium  librorum 
brevibus  ar^umentisy  pag.  13  —  168:  tertia  est,  Commentarius  Mt^ho^ 
logiciis  in  octo  illos  lihros.  In  omnibus  bis  partibus  exstat  baud  vul- 
garis cum  doctrinae  copia,  tum  judicandi  facultas.  Et  prima  quidem^ 
praeter  ea,  quae  titulus  ejus  profitetur,  habet  alias  duas  notationes 
cognitu  jucundas,  et  utiles,  alteram,  recentiorum  hominum  erudito- 
rum  diversa  in  utramque  partem  de  Nonno  judicantium,  vel  laudan- 
tium,  vel  contemnentium ;  alteram,  antiquorum  poetarum  et  aliorum 
Scriptorum,  qui  carminibus  hoc  argumentum  vel  attigenmt,  vel  trac- 
tarunt,  quale  hodieque  superest  Eurtpidis  drama  Bacchae.  Secunda 
porro  pars  h  grammatica  ratione  ad  locos  corruptos  et  obscures  ex« 
pediendos  adfert  brevis  et  opportunae  animadversionis  quasi  adsper« 
sionem.  Tertia  denique  plane  thesaurum  totius  Mythologiae  con- 
tinet; quippe  nullum  in  illis  octo  libris  memoratuV  nomen  minus 
quidem  vulgare,  Dei,  herois,  semidei,  numinis,  loci,  rei,  quin  ejus 
historia  et  auctorum  de  ilia  mentiones  docte  copioseque  annotentur. 
Quo  magis  optamus,  ut  tantae  industriae  et  eruditionis  juveni  is  locus 
obtingat,  ubi  has  dotes,  ad  iisdem  imbuenda  instituendaque  juniorum 
ingeiua,  expromat.  DOCTR.  MlbCEL. 


BIBLICAL   CRITICISM. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

In  reading  Bishop  Berkeley's  Minute  Philosopher^  I  met  with  an 

explanation  of  a  difficult  passage  in  the  1  Cor,  c.  xv.^  which  may 

possibly  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers. 

in  the  29th  verse  of  the  above-mentioned  chapter^  are  these 

words  :  — 

^'  JS/se  what  shall  they  doy  which  are  baptized  far  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rite  not 
at  all  f    Why  are  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead,  *  " 

The  following  explanation  of  this  verse  is  given  in  the  Minute 
Philosopher^  DiaL  vi.  Vol.  li»  p.  25.  2nd.  Ed.  Svo. 

<«  I  remember,"  says  Euphranor,  «  to  have  heard  this  text 
explained  by  Laches,  the  Vicar  of  our  parish,  to  my  neighbour 
Lycon,  who  was  much  perplexed  about  its  meaning.  If  it  had 
been  translated,  as  it  might  very  justly,  <  baptized  for  the  sake  of 
the  dead^  I  do  not  see,  said  Laches,  why  people  should  be  puzzW 
about  the  sense  of  this  passage  \  for  tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  for 
whose  sake  do  you  think  those  Christians  were  baptized?  For 
whose  sake,  answered  Lycon,  but  their  own?  How  do  you 
mean :  for  dieir  own  sake  in  this  life,  or  the  next  ?  Doubtless  in 
the  aextf  for  it.  was  plaia  they  could  get  nothiog  by  it  in  this. 
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They  "were  then,  said. Laches,  baptized,  not  for  the  sake  of  them-*. 
selves, Mrhile  living,  but  for  the  sake  of  themselves  when  dead; 
not  for  the  living,  but  the  dead.  I  grant  it  Baptism,  therefore^ 
must  have  been  to  them  a  fruitless  thing,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at 
all.  It  must.  Whence  Laches  inferred,  that  St.  Paul's  argument 
was  clear  and  pertineiit  for  the  resurrection ;  and  Lycon  allowed 
it  to  be  an  argumentum  ad  hominem,  to  those  who  had  sought 
baptism.  There  is  then,  concluded  Laches,  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing, that  living  men  were  in  those  days  baptized  instead  of  those 
who  died  without  baptism,  or  of  running  into  any  other  odd 
supposition,  or  strained^  or  far-fetched  interpretations^  to  make 
sense  of  this  passage*'' 

.  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you.  Sir,  or  any  of  your  learned 
correspondents,  to  inform  me,  where  I  may  find  Burton's  Poem, 
<«  Sacerdos  Paroecialis  Rusticus."  I  know  several  persons,  who 
would  be  much  pleased  to  see  it  printed  in  the  «  Classical 
Journal."  (*) 

Yx)ur  insertion  of  this  letter  in  your  Journal  will  be  an 
encouragement  to  the  writer,  who  now  addresses  you  for  the  first 
time,  to  communicate  to  you  other  biblical  remarks. 

Edinburgh^  May%  18 13,  D.  S. 

*  That  Poem  is  printed  in  OpuscnXa  MetriahProttaica  JohatmU  BttrtoHf 
S.  T.  P.  Oxon.  1771.  We  shall  make  inquiries  for  the  book ;  and  if  we  find  it  to 
he  very  «carcl,  we  will  with  pleasarjs  reprint  the  Poem  in  the  Journal. — Ed. 
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THAT 
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V.  DC.XL.  IX. 

« 

Amongst  the  rest  of  the  Pamphlets,  there  came  forth  this  week 
a  Besolution  to  a  Question  made  by  the  Lord  Carew,  touchmg 

'  The  Tract  bv  R.  S.  has   been  reprinted  in  the  Phoenix,  Vol.  i.   see  idfa 
Doctor  Hanunon<f s  Works^  Vol.  i.  p.  656. 
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the  true  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  framed  by  way  of  a  letter, 
and  subscribed  (R.  S.)  What  operation  this  resolution  may  have 
in  these  unsettled  times,  I  know  not :  but  being  it  pretends  •  so 
farre  to  the  scriptures,  I  may  have  leave  to  feare  it  may  have  some 
influence  on  the  minds  of  such  as  are  not  well  affected  to  the 
Resolves  of  the  primitive  times.  Who  being  already  too  forward 
to  deny  all  obedience  to  their  Mother  Ch«  where  she  canmot 
evidence  her  Cmmds.  expressly  and  particularly  out  of  the  Wd. 
of  God,  will  be  greedy  of  an  occasion  or  pretence  to  desert  her 
in  that,  which  may  in  any  way  seem  contrary  to  it.  To  prevent 
any  such  consequence  I  have  sent  this  Relation  after  R.  S. 
his  Resolution^  not  doubting  but  it  will  clearly  shew  the  invalidity 
of  whatsoever  he  hath  endeavoured  to  bring  for  the  confirmation 
of  his  novel  assertion. 

To  the  I.  section,  or  Preface,  I  answer  nothing,  because  it  is 
only  an  Addresse,  and  pretends  not  to  any  part  of  the  proof. 

Of  the  II  section,  the  title  is  this  (The  tnie  time  of  Xt.'s 
Nativity  evidenced).  In  this  I  desire  to  joyne  issue,  and  deny 
that  any  evidence  of  Xt.'s  Nativity  is  to  be  found  in~  this  section, 
which  is  the  body  of  his  Resolution.  This  argument  runs  thus; 
the  Conception  of  Jhn.  Bapt.  was  in  the  month  of  Junc^  there-* 
fore  the  Conception  of  Xt.  (not  the  Birth,)  was  in  lOth  the 
6th  month  after  June. 

'^  The  consequence  I  acknowledge  without  any  further  dispute, 
and  therefore  shall  not  at  all  question  the  proof.  If  Jhn.  the  Bt. 
can  be  proved  out  of  Scripture  to  have  been  conceived  in  June^ 
I  will  not  deny  but  our  Saviour  was  conceived,  and  consequently 
will  confesse,  that  he  was  not  Borne  in  Dec. 

But  the  Antecedent  is  in  no  wise  to  be  admitted,  wherefore  I 
absolutely  deny  that  it  can  be  proved  out  of  Scrip,  that  Jhn.  Bi^ 
was  conceived  in  June,  and  therefore  to  your  Argument,  con-> 
tained  in  the  second  part  of  the  II.  section,  which  endeavours  to 
prove  the  Antecedent,  I  answer  thus : 

The  argument,  so  much  of  it  as  is  taken  out  of  Scrip,  is  no 
more  than  this : 

The  course  of  Abiah  was  the  8  course,  I  Chr.  xxiv.  10. 

2acharias  "mas  of  the  course  of  Abiah,  Luke  i.  5. 

After  the  course  o^  Abiah  Jhn.  Bt.  was  conceived,  Luke  i.  26. 

Niran,  {or  Abed,)  tvas  the  J£rst  month  of  the  year y  Ex.  xii.  2. 
xui.  4. 

Now  if  all  these  propositions  taken  out  of  these  several!  places 
of  Scripture  be  reduced  into  forme,  the  Argument  will  run  thus  i 

The  course  of  Abiah  was  the  8  course  of  Priests,  2  Ch. 

Zacharias  was  of  the  course  of  Abiah.  Luke.  Ergo,  21ach«  was 
of  the  8  course  of  the  Priests. 

This  syllogism  I  acknowledge  to  be  very  good,  and  therefore 
shall  take  the  conclusion  for  a  truth :   only  tlus  I  must  have  leave 


\ 
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to  put  in  by  the  way — If  the  course  remained  in  the  same  order 
in  thedaies  of  Herod,  in  which  they  were  instituted  by  K,  David  ^ 
for  being  this  cannot  be  proved  out  of  the  Script,  and  being 
possible  that  in  so  long  time,  and  so  many  confusions,  the  order 
might  be  altered :  therefore,  though  the  premises  be  both  in  the 
Script.}  yet  the  conclusion  is  not  altogether  of  Script,  authority. 

But  being  Josephus  hath  witnessed,  that  the  order  was  not 
altered,  I  admit  the  conclusion  as  a  truth;  which  being  admitted^ 
the  next  syllogism  will  be  this  : 

The  course  of  Zachariah  was  the  8  course  of  the  Priests. 
.  Jhn.  Bt.  was  conceived  at  the  end  of  the  course  of  Zachariah. 
Luke.  Ergo,  Jhn.  Bt.  was  conceived  at  the  end  of  the  8  coune 
of  the  Priests. 

This  syllogism  I  likewise  willingly  admit';  but  being  this  has 
not  yet  made  an  end  of  the  question,  we  must  thus  proceed  : 

The  end  of  the  8  course  of  the  Priests  was  in  June. 

Jhn.  Bt.  was  conceived  at  the  end  of  the  8  course  of  the  Priests. 
.  Ergo,  Jhn.  Bt.  was  conceived  in  June. 

Without  this  syllogism  it  is  evident  that  the  question  is  not 
proved  at  all ;  and  by  this  syllogism,  if  it  be  good,  it  is  as^vident^ 
and  I  doe  freely  acknowledge,  diat  the  question  is  by  the  Revolver 
fully  proved.     But  to  this  I  answer  : 

The  minor^  or  second  proposition,  I  acknowledge,  as  being  the 
conclusion  of  the  former  syllogism,  which  I  before  admitted. 
But  the  former  proposition,  or  major,  I  absolutely  deny  to  be 
formally  or  virtually  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  consequently 
I  afErm  the  conclusion  not  to  be  proved  by  diis  argument  out 
of  Scripture. 

All  the  Scripture,  which  is  brought  by  the  Resolver  to  prove 
the  major i  are  two  places  out  of  Exodus^  from  which  it  is  truly 
collected,  that  NiraUy  or  Abeb,  was  the  first  month  of  dbe  year : 
so  that  his  argument  runs  thus  : 

Niran,  (or  Abeb,)  was  the  first  month  of  the  year,  Ex.  xii.  2. 
xiu.  4f. 

Ergo,  the  end  of  the  8  course  of  the  Priests,  was  in  June. 

This  is  all  which  he  brings  out  of  Ae  Script,  to  prove  this 
Prop,  and  every  one  sees  that  of  itself  this  proves  it  not.  There- 
fore the  Resolver,  in  his  discourse,  hath  not  proved  out  of  the 
Scriptures  that  Jhn.  Bt.  was  conceived  in  June,  which  he 
undertook  to  prove. 

But  though  he  have  not  proved  his  assertion  out  of  the  Scripts., 
yet  I  .must  confesse  he  addeth  that  of  his  owne,  without  any 
authority  of  Scripture,  or  any  other  Authour,  which  if  it  were  in 
the  Script,  might  prove  his  assertion  to  be  of  Script,  truth,  and 
of  Divine  Authority ;  or  if  it  were  in  any  other  good  Authours^ 
might  make  probable,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  Authour. 

Now  that  which  thus  he  adds,  or  I  said  of  his  own,  consists  of 
these  two  particulars : 
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1.  That  the  first  course  began  alwaies  at  the  beginning'  of  tb^ 
first  month  of  the  yeare  : 

2,  That  each  course  continued  a  fortnight,  and  so  the  24  course^ 
made  up  a  full  compleatt  yeare,  and  consequently  that  the  end 
of  the  8  course  was  at  the  end  of  the  4  month  which  was 
June. 

But  this  addition  of  the  Resolver  is  not  only  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Word  of  God,  or  in  any  other  authour  of  any  Antiquity; 
(as  I  presume),  but  is  in  itself  considered  apparently  false,  for 
12  fortnights  doe  not  make  an  Hebrew  yegr,  nor  2  fortnights  a 
Hebrew  mt.  Suppose  then  that  the  course  of  locarib^  or  the  first 
course  should  be  the  first  day  of  Abeb^  and  that  day  fortnig}\t 
to  the  15  day  of  Abeb  the  2  course,  and  so  successively  to  the 
ende  of  the  24  courses,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  courses  would  be 
gone  over  in  336  daies,  for  14  times  24  make  precisely  336.  Bu$ 
even  in  the  lunar  yeare  of  the  Hebrews,  without  any  intercala^ 
tion,  there  are  contained  no  lesse  than  354  daies.  So  that  of 
necessity  there  nxust  be  18  daies  left  at  the  ende  of  the  yeare 
without  any  course  of  Priests,  and  consequently  the  daily  sacri- 
fice must  cease,  for  the  constant  performance  of  which  thes^ 
courses  were  instituted,  which  of  itselfe  is  most  false,  or  the 
first  course  must  then  begin  againe,  which  is  most  contradictory 
to  the  first  part  of  the  Resolver^ s  addition,  viz.  That  the  Jint 
course  almays  begins  with  the  first  day  of  the  first  month. 

But  the  truth  is,  these  parts  of  the  Resolver's  addition  doe 
jyolt  only  (taken  joyntly  togetlier)  include  a  manifest  repugnancy, 
(which  proves  but  one  of  them  false,)  but  each  of  them  seve» 
rally  is  not  onely  destitute  of  any  proofe  in  the  Holy  Writ,  or 
other  good  authority ;  but  will  appear  by  itself  to  be  false,  by 
as  good  authority  as  can  possibly  in  such  a  case  be  had. 

Josephus,  a  learned  Jew,  who  was  himself  a  Priest,  and  one  of 
the  course  of  locaribf^ihe  onely  man  upon  whose  authority  the 
continuation  of  the  order  in  the  courses  from  Solomon's  institu-* 
tion,  to  the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple,  (without  which 
the  very  first  part  of  the  Resolver's  argument  signifies  nothing) 
this  Josephus,  I  say,  tells  us  plainly,  that  David  instituted  these 
courses  of  the  Priests,  not  for  a  fortnight  together,  but  a  weeke. 
His  words  are  these  in  II.  Chap,  of  the  7  Booke  of  the  Jewish 
Antiquities,  [VII,  XIV.  p.  327.  ed.  Hudson]   ^^iroi^e  «  [ti  H.] 

a-ififiatov.  i.  e.  David  appointed  one  family  in  its  course  to 
minister  unto  the  Lord  for  8  daies^  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath. 
He  calls  (indeed)  the  space  of  time  allotted  to  each  course 
8  daies,  reckoning  (according  to  their  manner)  both  the  day  they 
began,  and  the  day  they  ended  their  service,  which  is  evident 
by  the  words  .that  immediately  follow  them  from  Sabbath  to 
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Sabbath.  And  therefore  it  is  said,  Luke  2.  21.  When  8  dales 
were  accomplished  for  the  Circumcision  of  the  childy  his  name  was 
called  Jesus  ;  whereas  he  was  circumcised  on  the  8  day,  and 
so  there  were  but  7  compleat  dales  from  his  Nativity  to  his 
Circumcision.  So  the  courses  of  the  Priests  are  said  to  minister 
8  dales,  whereas  they  began  their  service  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
ended  the  same  time  of  the  day  the  next  Sabbath,  i^hich  is  but 
the  space  of  7  compleat  dales.  Which  is  most  evident  out  of 
a  booke  of  theirs  extant  called  /IIIDI^  *^S)D  Sepher  Maamudoth : 
i.  e.  the  book  of  their  services,  or  their  liturgy,  which  is  divided 
into  seven  parts  containing  the  service  of  the  7  dales.  The 
courses  then  were  not  for  a  fortnight,  but  for  a  weeke,  as  Theo- 
phylact  upon  St.  Luke  hath  well  observed,  saying,  'O  SoXofjLwv 
Tov  VQiOv  TT\s(rac  xocTearricri  xai  l4Ji)jxF(>/«f ,  ?  eoriv  kfidofjuot^ag'  i.  e.  Solo^ 

mon  when  he  hadjinished  the  Temple  appointed  also  the  courses^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  weeles* 

And  this  may  be  further  evidenced  yet  out  of  the  Word  of 

God,  for  at  the  same  time  that  the  Priests  were  divided  into  24 

courses,  the  Levites  were  divided  so  likewise  for  their  attendance 

on  the  Priests.     1  Chron.  23.  6.  of  which  Josephus  speaks   very 

'  expressly.  (Ibid.) 

xXvipoi)(roLfji,ivcov  Kuroi  rhv  oivrov  ave^vj^roty  rp^wov  rotl^  r&v  Upioov  l^ij/xe- 
ptViv  M  rjfjt'e^xtg  oxtoS  [Ibid.]  1.  e.  David  divided  also  the  tribe  of 
Levi  into  ^^  partSy  who  by  lot  kept  these  courses  for  8  daies 
after  the  manner  of  the  courses  of  the  Priests.  The  Levites  then 
were  divided  after  the  same  manner  with  the  Priests,  and  kept 
the  same  courses.  But  the  Levites'  courses  were  but  weekly,  as 
appears  1  Chron.  9.  25.  Jnd  their  Brethren  (viz.  the  Levites) 
which  were  in  their  villages  were  to  come  after  7.  daies  from  time 
to  time  with  them^  therefore  the  courses  of  the  Priests  were 
weekly.  And  this  weeke  began  a] wales  on  the  Sabbath  day,  as 
appears  by  the  words  of  JosephuSf  airo  <ra/3/3aTou  hit)  <ra/3|3aToy,  and 
Out  of  Sepher  Maabothy  In  which  are  these  words ; 

i.  e.  And  on  the  Sabbath  day  they  added  one  benediction  to  the 
course  that  went  offi 

Now  being  every  course  began  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  the 
first  day  of  die  month  began  on  any  day  of  the  weeke  as  well  as 
the  Sabbath,  and  being  all  these  weekly  courses  were  compleated 
in  168  daies^  (for  7  times  24*  make  so  many,)  and  then  to  begin 
again,  that  there  might  be  no  intermission  of  the  service  of  God : 
therefore  the  first  course  could  not  be  tied  to  tlie  beginning  of 
any  month,  much  less  to  the  beginning  of  the  yeare.  The  truth 
of  all  which  any  man  must  at  first  of  necessity  con£esse»  who 
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ha$  but  observed  how  exact  the  Jemes  were  in  keeping  these 
courses,  and  how  loose  in  the  observation  of  their  months  and 
yeares. 

By  all  which  it  is  clearly  demonstrated,  (as  farre  as  matters  of 
this  nature  are  capable  of  demonstration,)  that  the  severall  courses 
of  the  Priests  instituted  by  David  did  not  continue  for  a  fort- 
night together.  Neither  did  the  first  course  of  locarib  alwaies 
begin  with  the  first  month  Nisan  or  Abib.  Without  which  pro- 
positions granted  to  be  true  (as  they  are  most  certainly  false ]r 
all  which  the  Resolver  brings  out  of  the  Scripture,  doth  not 
prove  any  such  tiling,  as  that  John  Baptist  was  conceived  in 
June. 

From  hence  I  conclude  that  the  Resolver's  argument  doth  not 
iprove  that  our  Saviour  was  conceived  in  Dec.^  because  the  ante- 
cedent of  the  argument  is  not  proved,  viz,  that  John  Baptist  was 
conceived  in  June. 

To  the  III.  Section  by  way  of  postscript,   in  which  he  endea- 
voureth   to    shew,  that    St.  Chrysostome  was   the  occasion    of 
this  errour,  who  supposed  Zachary  to  be  the  High  Priest^    I 
answer : 

That  Saint    Chiysostome  did  thinke  Zachary  was  the  High 
Priest i  is  true,  and  that  that  opinion  of  Saint   Chrysostome  is  ^ 
Jalscy  I  confesse  :  But  that  that  opinion  was  the  occasion  of  observe 
ing  the  25  day  of  Decemb.  for  XtJs  Nativity,  I  absolutely  deny. 
And  this  the  Resolver  doth  not,  cannot  prove.  ^ 

For  that  which  was  observed  before  Saint  Chrysostome^s 
time,  could  not  be  occasioned  by  any  opinion  of  Saint  Chrysos- 
tome. 

But  the  observation  of  the  25  of  Dec.  for  the  Nativity  of 
our  Saviour  was  before  Saint  Chrysostomis  time. 

Therefore  the  observation  of  the  25  of  Dec.  for  the  Nativity 
was  not  occasioned  by  any  opinion  of  Saint  Chrysostome,  and 
consequently  not  by  that  opinion  of  his  that  Zachary  was  the 
High  Priest. 

The  major  is  without  all  question  true.  The  minor  is  as  cer- 
taine  out  of  antiquity.  But  I  shall  only  prove  it  by  Saint  Chry- 
sostome's  owne  testimony,  who  in  a  sermon  preached  upon 
this  day  at  Antioch,  declares,  that  he  was  not  the  authour,  nor 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  ity  but  that  he  received  it  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  who  by  an  ancient  tradition  had  long  observed 
it.  His  words  a^e  these:  [Vol.  V.  P.  419.  Par.  1636.]  'AKKit 
axous,  kol)  (jlt}  awiVrei,  or*  wst^a  tmv  uxptfioog  tolutu  elUrooVy  Koii  t^v 
woXjv  Ixe/vijy  oixovvrujv,  wa^eiX^^ajtitsv  t^v  YJix^ipoLV,  i.  e.  But  heare  and 
believe  that  we  have  received  this  day,  (25  of  Dec.)  from  those 
wh  ch  have  exact  knowledge  of  these  thingSy  and  inhabit  that 
fiiie,  (Rome)>  where  the  censual  tables  were  extant)  in  which 
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ourSaviour^s  Nativity  was   described.     01  yoig  gxsi  hetrglficntsb 

auTYig  rifjilv  t^v  yvo5(r<v  hstefjL^avro.  [Ibid.]  For  they  "which  live 
ihercj  having  a  long  while  hy  an  ancient  tradition  ceUhraied  this 
dajfy  haeoe  wm  at  last  transmitted  the  knowledge  of  it  to  us.  Thus 
the  Easterhe  Church,  and  particularly  St.  Chrysostome,  received 
this  day  from  the  Western  Church,  and  consequently  St.  Chry- 
sostome  by  his  errour  was  no  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
25  day  of  December, '^O^re^  iht  hsi^ui. 


LEXICOGRAPHICAL  HINTS  TO  THE    EDITORS 
OF  STEPHENS'  ''GREEK    THESAURUS." 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

1  BEG  leave  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  in- 
tended Edition  of  Stephens'  Greek  Lexicon,  which  occurred  on 
the* perusal  of  Lord  Grenville's  Letter  in  the  Eighth 
Number  of  the  Classical  Journal.  His  Lordship  observes  <<  the 
size  of  your  book  is  a  very  minor  consideration"—  now  I  must 
differ  from  his  Lordship  on  this,  in  my  opinion,  at  least, 
very  important  ^circumstance.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  folio- 
volume  is  prejudicial  to  the  reader,  not  merely  to  his  general 
health,  by  crushing  the  chest,  and  inducing  pectoral  complaints, 
for  that  would  be  a  trifle,  only  suflFering  an  early  martyrdom  in  the 
good  cause ;  but  by  putting  an  early  period  to  literary  labor,  by 
the  destruction  of  the  eyes  themselves.  Now  let  a  person,  with 
rather  short  vision,  take  a  large  folio,  and  he  will  find  the  pe- 
rusal of  it  attended  with  more  labor  and  fatigue  to  his  eyes, 
than  that  of  a  quarto  or  octavo.  When  bent  over  a  folio,  especially 
an  editio  princeps  with  the  luxury  of  broad  margins,  the  reader 
must  either  frequently  change  his  seat,  to  accommodate  the  focus 
of  vision  to  the  high  and  low  lines  of  the  same  page,  or  the 
eye  itself  must  be  thrown  into  stronger  action  to  produce  the 
same  effect ;  the  consequence  of  which  will  be,  too  great  an 
influx  of  blood  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  eye,  headache  and 
morbid  sensibility  to  light.  So  convinced  am  I  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  tall  volumes,  that,  in  defiance  of  the  imputation  of 
barbarism,  I  had  the  delightful  margins  of  Boerhaave's  edition 
of  Aretceus  pared  down  to  render  it  more  comfortable  to  read. 
If  these  remarks  be  just,  a  moderate-sized  quarto  will  be  at- 
tended with  less  injury  to  the  sight  than  a  folio  j  and  an  octavo, 
when  laid  steady  on  a  table,  not  improperly  held  vacillating  in 
the  hands,  is  still  less  injurious ;  but  owing  to  the  inconvenient 
number  of  volumes  requisite,  the  quarto  form,  in  the  present 
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tase,  ought  to  be  preferred.  From  the  badness  of  the  papet 
ikhA  smallness  of  the  type  in  the  geiierality  of  Lexicons^  one 
would  infer,  that  the  Editors  meant  them  for  the  use  of  the 
young  and  strong- sighted  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  middle- 
aged  and  spectacle-user^  but  if  the  type  be  accommodated  to 
the  eye  of  die  middle-aged^  it  will  certainly  be  more  comfortable 
and  less  hurtful  to  the  eye  of  the  young/ 

By  the  republication  of  Stephens,  you  prepare  a  treat  for  the 
learned  of  Europe ;  but  ought  not  our  own  schools  to  claim  some  at- 
tention ?  The  want  of  a  good  school  lexicon  is  generally  admit-' 
ted,  though  opinions  vary  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  explain- 
ing the  Greek  words  in  Latin,  or  -  in  a  modem  language.  But 
it  appears  absurd  to  explain,  or  rather  translate  a  Greek  word 
by  an  obscure  Latin  word,  which  may  render  ^  dictionary  need- 
ful. That  the  Latin  is  incapable  of  accurately  explainmg  the 
Greek  idiom,  appears  tacitly  acknowledged  by  those  who  adhere 
to  the  old  plan.  Damm,  in  his  invaluable  lexicon,  frequently 
explains  in  German.  JEmil.  Porter  also  gives  French  transla- 
tions ;  and  Viger  follows  the  same  mode,  which,  had  he  done 
so  more  generally,  would  have  added  much  to  the  comfort  of 
the  student.  Lennep,  p.  6S2.  on  the  Greek  article,  observes-^ 
«  Latine  explicari  s^tis  non  potest :  nam  cum  omnibus  suis  copii^y 
ne  Cicero  quidem  quidquam  subministrabit  quod  cum  articido 
draco  comparari  queat^  verum  nos  Belgte  rem  facile  percipiemus." 
Perhaps  no  modern  language  is  capable  of  expressing,  accurately, 
the  niceties  of  the  Greek  particles,  but  we  may  make  a  more 
Satisfactory  approach,  by  using  the  Latin,  where  it  expresses  the 
sense  more  briefly,  accompanying  it  with  a  translation,  oi  para- 
phrase in  familiar  language.  On  the  continent,  the  plan  of 
explaining  the  Greek  in  a  modem  idiom  has  been  adopted  with 
advantage.  Dillenius  and  Vollbeding  have  published  Greek- 
German  Lexicons :  and  various  Chrestomathias,  on  the  plan  of 
Dalzel's  Collectanea,  explaining  one  or  more  authors,  hav« 
given  to  the  German  student  great  facilities  in  acquiring  the 
Greek. 

In  1796  and  1801,  the  industrious  Uaas.  as  Schneider  terms 
him,  published  his  "  vollstandiges  griechisch-deutsches  Worter- 
buch,"  Leipsig.  2  vols.  8vo.,  in  which  he  took  Emesti  for  his 


'  I  cannot  refrain  from  addiiig  a  hint  respecting  the  sight,  which  may  per- 
haps be  of  some  use :  when  the  student  has  strained  his  eyes  by  close  and 
long  reading,  and  seeks  relief  by  walking  abroad,  let  him  not  indulge  in  the 
distant  prospect,  at  least  not  hastily,  bnt  rather  allow  the  eye  to  wander 
incuriously,  over  a  space  not  much  exceeding  what  he  has  so  long  accus- 
tomed himself  to.  It  may  perhaps  be  unnecessary  to  caution  against  reading 
in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  strong  light  of  any  kind.  Powerful  stimnli  require 
repetition  and  eventually  destroy  the  organ. 
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models  adding  the  historical  and  geographical  part,  which  ilbst 
latter  had  omitted.  The  words  are  explained  in  German,  and 
the  work  is  highly  spoken  of ;  but  the  author's  predilection  for 
Oriental  learning,  has  led  him  to  neglect  plain  and  obvious 
etymologies,  in  order  to  derive  Greek  words  from  an  Hebrew 
origin.  On  this  subject,  Schneider  remarks  that  in  the  present 
day  he  would  not  have  suspected  any  philologist  of  attempting 
to  refer  Greek  roots  to  an  Hebrew  source  ^  had  not,  in  addition 
to  Uaas  and  Hetzel,  La  Riviera,  in  France,  followed  this  plan. 
In  the  lexicon  of  Uaas^  in  order  to  spare  room,  the  unchange- 
able part  of  the  word  is  not  repeated  in  the  derivative,  but  is 
supplied  by  a  dash  placed  before  the  termination— this  mode  is 
followed  by  Schneider,  but  it  is  troublesome,  and  has  rather  a 
disagreeable  effect. 

In  1797  the  first  vol.  of  Schneider's  Lexic.  came  out^  and  in 
the  following  year  the  second,  forming  two  8vo  vols,  of  2000 
pages.  In  1802  a  kind  of  abridgment  of  this  work  was  made 
by  Riemer,  under  tlie  direction  of  Schneider,  «  Kleines  Grie- 
chrisch-deutsches  Nandurrterbuch.  Ein  auszug  aus  J.  G.  Schnei- 
ders," &c.  Jena,  in  2  vols.  Svo.  and  containing  1500  pages.  In 
the  Introduction,  the  author  offers  some  new  ideas  upon  the 
Greek  grami^ar,  and  respecting  the  study  of  the  language. 

In  1805  and  6,  the  second  edition  of  Schneider  was  published 
in  two  4to.  vols;  containing  upwards  of  1400  pages.  This 
Lexicon  has  eclipsed  every  one,  which  has  appeared  since  the 
great  work  of  Henry  Stephens,  and  excites  a  regret  that  the 
German  language  is  not  more  cultivated  in  this  country,  to 
render  this  work  of  general  service.  Besides  the  above,  two 
Creek  Latin  Lexicons  have  appeared  in  Germany,  «  Zinmiermanni 
Lexicon,  Gr.  etLat."  2  vols.  8vo.  1771.  and  <<  Bomii  Nomencla- 
tor  seu  Lexicon  manuale  Ling.  Gr."  8vo.  Lipsix.  1798.  Of 
this,  however,  which  follows  the  ordt^  of  Emesti,  only  one 
jvolume  has  come  out. 

In  France,  Lexicography  has,  within  these  six  years,  made 
much  progress :  in  1806,  an  improved  edition  of  Schrevelius  w^s 
published  at  Paris  by  Jannet,  which  is  said  to  be  the  most 
correct  reprint  of  this  work  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  is  en- 
riched by  2000  words  extracted  from  Emesti.  In  1807  Que- 
non  published  his  Dictionnaire  Grec-Francois,  containing  nearly 
1600  8vo  pages.  M.  Thory,  Librarian  to  the  Imperial  Library, 
contributed  largely  to  the  execution  of  this  work,  and  nearly 
the  whole  was  revised  by  the  celebrated  Villoison,  The  Nomen- 
clature of  Schrevelius  forms  the  basis  of  this  work,  except  where 
occasional  alterations  were  thought  necessary*  Though  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  much  more  useful  manual  to  the  student  than  its 
prototype,  by  giving  the  meaning  of  each  word    more  copiously 
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in  intelligible  French,  not  in  cramped  Latin,  yet  a  number  of 
the  examples  are  omitted,  and  the  various  forms  of  the  verb, 
irregular  tenses  and  dialectic  changes  at?  less  frequently  noticed 
thai!  in  the  edition  by  Hill,  used  in  this  country.  It  is,  however, 
a  useful  work,  and  may  prove  still  more  so  when  the  French 
Greek  part,  which  is  promised,  shall  appear. 

In  1809»  Flanche  published  his  Dictionnaire  Grec-Francois, 
compose  sur  Touvrage  intitule  Thesaurus  Linguae  Graecae  de 
Henri  Etienne.  This  work  consists  of  1461  large  octavo  pages, 
each  divided  into  three  columns.  It  professes  to  give  all  the 
words  of  the  different  ages  of  the  Greek  language,  their  Ety- 
mology, their  primary  and  figurative  sense.  The  various  accep- 
tations of  each  word  are  illustrated  by  copious  examples :  idio- 
matic expressions  and  phrases  are  abundantly  introduced,  and 
the  various  irregularities  of  the  verbs,  and  the  significations  of 
the  different  moods  are  carefully  marked.  This  work  is,  as  yet, 
scarcely  known  in  England ;  but,  from  its  copiousness  and 
neatness  of  execution,  it  is  highly  deserving  of  a  place  in  oar 
schools.  It  is  not,  like  Schrevelius,  a  dry  vocabulary,  but  is 
Tendered  amusing  by  various  entertaining  extracts,  and  by  fre- 
quent explanations  of  Grecian  manners  and  customs.  A  Greek 
English  lexicon,  modelled  after  the  present  work,  would  be  an 
invaluable  pr^ent  to  our  youth.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  an  im- 
provement to  add  to  it,  the  appendix,  or  analytical  part  ai\nexed 
to  the  first  edition  of  Professor  Schneider's  Greek  Lexicon,  con- 
sisting of  125  pages,  and  containing-,  the  solution,  and  expla- 
nation, of  difficult  and  unusual  forms  and  flexions  of  words, 
used  by  Historians  and  Poets,  and  particularly,  smoothing  those 
difficulties  occasioned  by  the  various  dialects. 

S.S.  May  17,  1813.  T.M.  W. 


£@anu£cript0 

CLASSICAL,  BIBLICAL,  and  BIBLICO- 

ORIENTAL. 


*4^*  IFe  have  made  arrangements  for  collecting  an  account^ 
ALL^at1tt0(i:i{lt0o/2  the  above  departments  ofLiteraturCf 
which  at  present  exist  in  the  various  Pvblic/Libh  a- 
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*  RiES  in  Great  Britain.  fFe  dhaU  continue  them 
in  each  Number  till  finished^  when  an  Index  shall  be 

.  given  of  th^  whole.  After  which  we  shall  collect  an 
account  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Rotal  and  Impe- 
rial Libraries  0^2  the  (Continent.  Any  communications 

from  our  Friends^  may  be  of  assistance  to  our  under-' 
taking. 


BRITISH  MUSEUM. 
No.   I. 
BIBLIOTHECA    MSS.    REGIA\* 


Cotrim  Sj^anmtvtpti  MfAiti  (^tmU 


*•  JtS/SLlA    Gr4eca,     Literis    majtisculis  exarata,     Sec.    IF. 

[1 D.  v.vi.vii.vni.]* 

Obss.  This  is  the  celebrated  Codex  Alexandriniis.  It  is  written  up6n 
▼eHuiDy  in  unciaJ,  or  capital  letters,  without  marks  of  aspiration,  accents, 
or  intervals  between  the  words,  and  has  very  few  abbreviations.  It  consists 
offour  volumes  in  quarto.  The  three  first  contain  the  whole  of  the  ca- 
nonical and  apocryphal  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  fourth 
volimie  the  New  Testament,  with  the  epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome.  Its 
a^e^  history,  .and  importance,  have  been  discussed  by  most  of  the  eminent 
Biblical  Scholars  of  Europe,  viz.  by  Walton,  Hody,  Mill,  Grabe,  Wetstein, 
Michaelis,  and  very  particularly  by  Dr.  Woide,  who  published,  with  types 
cast  for  the  purpose,  at  a  very  considerable  expense,  a  fac-simile  of  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  letter  for  letter,  and  line  for  line,  and  with 
all  the  obliterations  occasioned  by  time,  and  the  restorations  made 
by  a  modem  hand,  very  particularly  noticed.  In  1812,  a  fac-simile  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms  was  printed  with  Dr.  Woide'a  tvpes,  by  the  Reverend  H.  H. 
Baber,  a  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  who  has  issued  proposals  .ifor 
publishing  a  fac-simile  of  a  larger  portion  of  this  highly  important  Manu- 
script, viz.  the  Pentateuch. 

Tne  Codex  Alexandrinus  arrived  in  this  country  in  the  vear  1628,  as  a 
present  to  King  Charles  I.  from  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  Patriaich  of  Alexandria, 
and  afterwards  of  Constantinople  where,  after  various  persecutions,  he  was 


'  The  Royal  l^ibrary  consists  of  near  2,000  volumes  in  Manuscript,  collected 
by  the  Kings  andQueens  of  England,  from  a  very  early  period  up  to  tUe  reign 
of  George  II.  wheu  the  whole  of  the  Royal  Books  were  deposited  in  the  Britiali 
Slusenm. 

*  Mark  of  reference  to  the  place  of  the  Manascript  in  the  Library. 
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strangled.  Hia  motive  for  transferring  this  venerable  Manuscript  to  "Eng- 
land, after  it  had  been  for  many  centuries  the  revered  treasure  of  the 
Greek  Cburch,  was  with  the  pious  motive  of  providing  morci  eiierMually  for 
the  better  preservation  of  so  valuable  a  Record  of  Christianity,  against  the 
barbarous  fury,  and  jealous  spirit  of  Mahometan  superstition,  to  which  it 
was  hourly  exposed  in  a  land  of  deluded  infidels.  In  the  year  1753,  this  Ma- 
nuscript, with  the  whole  of  the  library  of  the  Kings  of  England,  was  relnoved 
to  the  British  Museum. 

2.  Liber  Rath,  Regum  libri  IV,  Paralipqmennam,  Esdra,  ^Es-. 

thera,  Maccabaorum  libri  III.     JEsthera  iterum,  diversus  a 

priore,  et  Esaia.     Sec.  XIV.    [1  D.  II.] 

O^M.This  Manuscript  is  written  in  cursive  Greek  with  accents,  stops,  and 
considerable  .abbreviations.  It  contains  some  very  remarkable  various  read- 
ings, and  has  been  carefully  collated  by  Dr.  Holmes,  for  his  laborious  edi- 
tion of  the  Septuagint,  now  in  the  course  of  publication.  It  belonged  ori- 
l^inally,  as  appears  from  a  Greek  inscription  m  a  lecent  hand,  on  the  first 
leaf,  to  the  Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  Island  of  Calchea. 

3.  Prophetarum  minorum  et  majontm  prophetia.    [1  B.  II.] 

'  Obss.This  Manuscript  is  a  small  folio,  fairly  written  upon  vellum  about  the 
19th  century.  By  a  second  hand  are  written  in  the  margin  notes  as  far 
as  the  Prophet  Isaiah. 

4.  Psalterium  Gracum.     Sec.  XI.     [2  A.  VI.] 

Obss,  It  is  a  small  duodecimo,  written  upon  vellum,  inlaid  in  paper.  Its 
contents  are,  Ist,  A  Prologue  upon  the  Prophet  David.  2d,  The  History 
of  the  Psalter  from  Josephus.  3d,  St.  Athanasius's  Epistle  to  Marcelh- 
nus,  in  praise  of  the  Psalter,  abridged.  4th,  The  Prayer  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  5th,  The  Prayer  to  the  Vir^n  Mother.  6th,  The  Book  of  Psalms, 
which  concludes  with  the  spurious  Fsalra  of  David,  upon  his  conquering 
Goliath,  rth,  The  Sonfi;s  of  Moses.  8th,  The  Prayer  of  Arine,  the  mother 
of  Samuel.  9th,  The  Prayer  of  the  Prophet  Habakkuk.  10th,  The  Prayer 
of  Esaias.  11th,  The  Prayer  of  Jonas.  12th,  The  Prayer  of  the  Three 
Children,  and  the  Hymn  of  the  same,    l^th,  Magnificat  et  Benedictus. 

5;    Solomonis  Praverbia,  Ecclesiastes,  et  Cantica  Canticorum. 

Sec.  XIV.     [lA.XV.] 

OSts.  This  Manuscript  is  in  quarto,  written  upon  paper.  The  Greek 
is  accompanied  throu^out  with  a  latin  version  in  parallel  columns,  and 
with  an  exposition  in  Greek  on  the  Canticles. 

6.  S/Patdi,  Jacobi,  Petri,  Johannis,  et  Juda,  Episiola.     Sec. 

XIV.    [I  B.  I.] 

Obsi.  The  Prologue  of  Euthalius^  the  Deacon,  precedes  the.  epistles. 
This  Manuscript  is  written  on  paper,  and  is  in  a  very  tender  and  imperfect 
s<tate,  having  been  damaged  by  nre,  a^d  still  more  so  by  damp. 
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If  the  following  comparative  view  of  the  great  rivals  of  this 
University  should  be  inserted  in  your  work^  you  will  thereby 
gratify  many,  besides  your  well-wisher, 

Cambridge,  May  18,  1813.  C.  C.  C. 


1813  no  176   150  35  28     226  182  148  32  24     921  902  801  124  90 

Upon  looking  over  the  above  list,  it  will  be  seen  that  Trinity^ 
College  has  gained  wonderfully  upon  its  rival  since  the  year  1790  ; 
indeed,  at  that  period,  it  could  hardly  have  been  expected  that  in 
23  years  it  would  have  so  nearly  equalled  it  in  the  number  of 
Wranglers  and  Senior  Optimes,  and  have  exceeded  it  in  that  of 
Junior  Optimes,  Chancellor's  Medallists,  and  Smith's  Prizemen — 
The  Johnians  yet  have  to  boast  of  their  superior  number  of 
Senior  Wranglers,  but  in  every  other  respect  (save  the  Hulsean 
Prizemen,  and  the  honors  already  noticed,)  they  are  inferior  to 
Trinity.  Long  may  the  honorable  rivalry  be  kept  up  between 
the  noble  champions ;  and  may  their  contention  be  the  means  of 
maintaining  the  exalted  rank,  which  this  University  at  presentholds 
in  evefy  part  of  the  world,  among  the  <<  Seminaries  for  sound 
learning  and  religious  education !'' 
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90d 

In  TiHfffcorum  Oracorum  Carmina  Mono$tropha  Commentarius 

auctore  G.  B* 


Vide  No.  «U.  p.  16n 

XlACTfiNUs  de  iBsebylt  *  Cantibus  est  dictum.  Ad  ^  Sophodem 
pergo.  Cujus  inter  fa)>ulas  tria  tantummodo  cannina  ezstant 
Monostropha,  a  Botheo  e%  Erfurdtio  in  Antistropha^  Musis  invitis» 
disposita.  Judicet  lector  Diita  Critica  mibi  magis,  necne,  arrideat. 
Sic  legp  Trach.  205*  et  seqq. 

(Try.  m\  icntrrp.  ct\ 

'^yoXoXv^areo  Sdjxo^  c^mt/oi^-  h  Sf  roy  fuf  overpay  'Air6}JMV»  > 

xAay-  5       TflCT^y  v^/up  I7aiay  &vet,yiT09f  |3o£- 

yfll  xoifbo;  opa-twoy  ir<»j  3      tb,  ira^hoi,  rtiv^AfniAW  6 

ffTf .  /3'.  avnarp.  p. 

^^1  wgASy  'Ogruyif  Aiouov,  i  yiOipotVy  hpiASf 

•irritf^  T9  yufb^a^*  9      ^'^  ^pivas  iofarapaacn  IS 

fudyi  ot^i  fioiKx^^^  &ro-.  hrcpS^. 

orpi^trnf  ttftiAXay^  Im  vaiay. 

I^,  c2  ^/Aa  yuvod^  raS*  iarrltrqtopa, 

iiwp  col  /SXcTfiy  irapirr*  ivaoy^'  ^0 

V.  1.  Aid.  «M\^v{fin  )i^if  Br.  iiff«A«Ai(«Ti  li^i.  Veram  scripturaih 
indicant  .fiscbylea  iMw«^«Av{^f «  in  Agam.  1117.  et  f9r»A«Xy{«Vii  in 
Choq>h.  940.  Inhi9ce  formolis^semper  fere  Aoristas  Imus  comparet. 
cf.  Heradid.  752.  'imxj^r  cv^rf  Here.  F.  783.  'Amxi^vntr  iywd^ 
V.  2.  Pro  c  foXKifvftfff  quod  nemo  intelligit»  dedi  •fmvXit  fyp^^mH* 
Habet  Sophocles  in  CEd.  T.  187.  v^i^i^  o^vA««  ubi  vocem  exponunt 
Scholia  per  •ftih%H9  ifM^ufi*  Quis  nescit  quoties  pueri  et  virgines 
ApoUinem  et  Dianam  concelebrare  dicantur.  V.  3.  Vice  «•«»•<, 
quod  superfluum  est  post  <S^vA«9  dedi  nSfM^  Tocem  Iztitiae  concinen- 
tem.  Vid.  Beckii  Indicem.  V.  5.  £  v^%9rdrmt  ifUv  erui  fr^trrarmt  tlfut. 
Redde  npup  numeris^  ut  scpe  alibi.  V.  6.  Vulg.  «vi^yn^  Z :  voces 
conjunxi ;  nam  TUmt  (vulgo  Umi^m  TltuSf)  hie  sonat  Paan  hymnus 
non  Deus.  V.  8.  Vice  ift^iw^n  dedi  mftft  wv^S^  :  juxta  altaria  pro 
more  Chorus  stabant.  In  Here.  F.  688.  corrigunt  vv.  dd.  «^i  ^v^tk 
in  re  dmili.  Mox  '0(rvy/»»  nemo  expedivit :  adscriptum  i  in  r  fluxit : 
tertium  casum  sine  pracpositione  h  amant  Poetae :  yid.  Bentl.  ad 
Callimach.  Lavacr.  Pall.  18.  V.  9.  Quantum  friget  istud  vfSr«p«if  I 
quod  nunc  fortasse  intelliei  potest^  transposito  vocabulo  'O^r^y^ 
olim  captu  difficillimum.  Reposui  •atun,  Adi  Runkenii  £pist.  Crit* 
p.  142.  ed.  2.  qui  vocem  eandem  Callimacho  restituit  vice  iifitmc- 
V.  II.  Aid.  t)f  iivA^r  J  TVftfVM  tSU  t^MK  ^ffvk  i)*v  fik  mnifm^i^^u.  At 
Scholia  ita  se  habent^  *a  rv^mn%f  i  tfvA)  a  *H^mM,Xui  i  Athtm.  Veru|p 
unde,  qusesO}  Scholia  illud  Z  AUtvtt  hauierunt.  Nondom  Bacdii 
mentionem  uUam  Chorus  prxdixerat.    Hausemnty  ni  faUor^  e  Toce 
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ATAION  (sicenim  ATAON  emendayi  ad  Troad.  Append,  p.  127.  B,) 
unde  corrigas  et  intelligas  Scholiasts  verba.  ^12  rv^^nii  al  Ammi  ^•vt 
Ai69V9-i,  i  J  'H^ctKMTi,  Quod  ad  Avattg  Bacchi  cognomen  idem  bis 
Plutarcho  restitui  debet  ut  monttit  Wyttenbachius  ad  p.  68.  D. 
Quod  ad  ic^i^un  pro  rv^um  -vid.  Bl.  ad  Prom.  994*.  Denique  pro  tvu 
f*  0  Kitra-og  dedi  ivctv  deleta  »ta'<roi,^  gl.  vid.  Hesych.  De  articulis  e  Lyrico 
Carmine  expulsis  non  est  quod  dicam. 
'*    Alter  exstat  Cantus  Choricus  ejusdem,  fabuiss  sic  disponendus. 

■     V.  881.  et  sqq.  ' 


TP.  a-^sTXtayraTOiV  w-goo^f s  wpaf iv 

trrp,  p. 

org.  y. 

vghg  ioLvirw  tivotroy . 


avriarq.  a . 
TP.  (TTOviiVTOs  h  TOjxa  criS^gouv  3 
-XO.  TavS'  I'friihs  oZv  [Jiursilom' 
vj3g(V; 

avTiarTp.  /?. 
TP.  otvrri  ^po$  otuuig  x^i^oidirAi 

raZr 
XO.  t/  4>6oy8ij  ;    TP.  frx^'W       8 

«VTiaTJ.  y\ 
TP.   xaxhs  ^vvsiXe  ivfios  ?  rmg 

vo<rot. 
XO.  d  viopTOs  epivvuv  . 
tomtSs  dofAois  erexev 


I 


V.  1.  Vnlgo  ^xi^Xmrtiroi  tr^ig  yt  tr^iSi%tf.  At  Schol.  iJa^  wgW  W 
iwl^inf.  legebat  igitur  w|«o^|i.  Vocem  cognatam  utSi^t  ab  antiquis 
in  hac  re  misse  usurpat^m  ostendit  Wyttenbachius  ai  PlutarcKiim, 
p.  170..  B»  V.  4..Erfurdtium  sequor.  Vulgo  J  ^«««.  Ultimus, 
quern  innui  ab  Editoribus  pessime  tractatum,  Cantus  Choricus  So^ho- 
cleus  est  in  I^hiloct.  Il69.et  sqq.  Et  t^nen  is  nuUo  negotio  ad  pristi- 
nam  {ormam  revocandus  est. 


'PtK 


to  kcpare  toov  irqiv  evrirroov,  rl  jx'  oSXecad^  ,• 
tt  |x  eipyoc(rco  ;  rl  toZt  IXef aj  ZaruToif  ; 


(Trp.  a . 
flraXiV  ^aXaiov  iky- 

Tgcpi^ot  yaiav  <nvyepoiv-  5 

T^\7ri<rag  au  ?raXfy  [^  o/ttol^' 

fiv  ;  XO.  ToSe  yoLp  vom  Kpotrvrr^ 

ov.  ^I,  oLiFO  yyy  jxe  XetTrsr  i^- 

8)j.  XO.  ^Ika  Taura  jito*  'jragYiyy- 

uXoL^  hKivTi  TS  irgu(r(reiy.  10 

XO,  t/  p6^ovTe$  X.  T.A. 

(TTp.^^'. 

XO.  fiail.  ifuv  CO  TuKctv  cS;  eg  xs-  j 
Aeyoftcy  j 

#/•    ovWwot'  otfSeVoT    JrJi  roTr 

a 


icojxey  oyy  <y  ^- 


ayriffTg.  a  • 
11 


^I,  fLTj  irpog  apotiOV.Atoc  eX- 
dijj'  AO.  jxerpiaf '  */.  *«  few*  14 
ftf/yarg  irgo^  (^gcov  XO.  9pog7^  ; 
^/,  wowj^  t/  8*  er  gy  j3/a)  o-g-Tguf- 

ixhr^  g^r^XuSe^  a5$i^.  1 8 

usque  ad  ipoilv,  hvc^los.  a. 

ivTiOTp.  /3'-. 
d^alfuov  OLitoKa)}^  o  raXflt^  a^X>.' 

CO  ^gyoi  ey  yg  jiao*  g5^o$  opi^atre' 


Monostropha  CommentarlUs^  37 1 

auS*  61  fhjg^ipos  aoTepoflnjTiJj  'XO,  froiov  epeig  to^  inog;  0L  f /-  > 

figovrSg  ctvyatg  jx'  el<r<  <f  \oy/5wv  ^  ysvuv  >j  fisKeoov  t«  TrgoTTSfv^ars'  34 

l|5jJeT«  "/Xjov  oT  d'  uw*  Ixe/vw  '     A'O.  pe^elug  riva.  crol  traXifjiMV  itork; 

iroLJfTBgy  Scot  ToS*  hXaiFuv  l/xoS  xo8o j      d^J.  xpar  awo  xoigipoi  reftco  ^o-  > 

agBpov  ufrwiTui'  30      'jrivra  yocrcuSij. 

A'O.  Ti  V0T6,  x.r.  A.  Usque  ad  finetn.  hroo^os,  /3. 

V.  2.  Ex  sXf|«$  li  0^  r«y  erui  txt^ug  va-retr^f :  respicit  Philoctetes  ad 
Terba  novissima  Chori^  commonefaciehtis  quomodo  suas  miserias 
Philoctetes  evitare  potuerit.  V.  3*  Alterum  flr<»A<F  in  V;  6.  trajeci  : 
mbx  vocibus  transpositis  mutavi  ifiu  «|f<y  in  ^c  «frti\w.  V.  1 1.  lufAif 
vulgo  reduplicatur,  et  tii  deest.  V.  1 3.  Post  Sxtfji?  inseritur  Ix^rivv  e 
depravata  scriptura  vocis  Ikio-Uv  interpretantis  scilicet  a^eclcv.  V.  35- 
Aid.  'fiint.  Alii  pijim?.  Ipse  p«{f/i«5  d6  qu(5  genere  verborum  i^di 
Pierson.  Moer.  p.  14-.  B.  V.  37.  Aid.  ^6f£  q>n£  fUtq  «^>}.  In  particula 
hujus  diarii,  qua  prodiit  mense  Junio  A.  D.  1810.  Scripsi"  notas  quas- 
dam  in  Sbphoclis  Philoctetem  ^  ibi  conjee!  legendum  ^ow  p^fUt  voruin. 
at  tunc  texnporis  non  perspectam  habui,  ssque  ac  hodie,  metri  rationem  ; 
alioqui  vidissem  alterum  ^6titi  esse  delendum.  Hac  occasione  data 
moneoy  si  cujus  id  scire  intersit^  editiones,  quas  Botheus  et  Erfurdtius 
procurayeranty  mihi  ad  manus  non  fuisse  notas  illas  conscribilknti. 
Ne  quis  igitur  me  plagii  insimulet.  Quas  conjecturas  mihi  alteruter 
prseripuent  ad  v*  156.  367.  1250,  14^1.  sua  secum  habeant  et 
servent.  . 

Nunc  ad  Euripidem  accedo.  Carmina  ejus  nonnuUa  Monostropha 
sagacitati  aliorum  commendavi  ad  Troad.  Append,  p.  146.  quibus 
alia  quatuor  nunc  add!  pos^unt.  Verum  diu  e^t  ut  inter  meas  Schedas 
ea  omnia  in  ordine  disposita  conjeci,  nondum  certior  factus  indicio 
Seidleri  in  libro  de  Versibus  Dochmiaci^  peculiariter  scripto  et  edito 
L.ipsise  anno  MDOOCxn.  quod  Hermannus  Cantus  Choricos  Herculis 
Furentis  e  numero  Monostrophorum  exemit.  Hermannianx  editionis 
exemplar,  nondum  in  has  terras  importatum,  mihi  comparare  nequeo* 
Ignarus  igitur  quid  inter  nos  conveniat,  quid  intersit,  et  furandi  vel 
suspicione  immunis,  ad  meam  quoque  mentem  carmina  ilia  exhibebo» 
vere  et  ex  animo  gavisurus  si  talem  Virum  mihi  consentientem  in- 
venero.    Sic  lege, 

Here.  F.  1016.  et  sqq. 

crp,  a  .  oLVTKrrp*  ol. 

* O  ^ivoq  »jy,  Sv  'Apyc^ig  iyti  Trarpoi,  ^dvo\f  £^a)  Xi^at  Tiiepiivov Mo6a'mg'7 

TTTt  /xgy  Tg€giir»fji.9Tarog  xai  a-  )  crw  Se   tixvoi   rglyovu   rexipi^evog  > 

^ga«TOj                                       )  rite  lal<rag                                > 

TfiDv  *EKkuZi  y  otTTO  ActvuoM  votiZioy*  cuv  Xo(rdh  KOLretpyicco  pJilga' 

rod*  WTTfigg/SaAev  yrapitpai^ey  eg  rlvu  (rrivaypi.Qv  ij  ydov 
ToL  Tore  xuKoL  toXolv  •                    5  ^  $fliT«iv  ao«- 

avToysvel  fAtOpcp  iMvoTBXv^u  UgoKVYig  loiVfTlv**A'iUoox,^govleai^ria-w;   12 

<rrp,  (3  •  avTKrrp.  ^. 

IBlcrfle  (xKftpoi  .xXiurai  iiivii^a)  •   iBccrfif  retie  rixm  veg)  irargog  atXioc 
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rahf  3 

Tip)  Si  ^iofM  Heii  7ro\6^fi>x  ^f^  I 


pMrm. 


i 


5 


«  ;  Toy  wrvto  TrapU" 
fbeyoy  eflecrar  ex- 
Aotdio-Sa*  xMcoiy* 

(rriyfitf  irgi(r/3tf  xa) 
rixra  xo)  ri  x«AA- 
fofxoy  xapft.  27 

'AM^.  knairripm  irpofioirv  fc^ 

xrv^firff  |x^  i^^firs  jx^ 

*yslg§T  €V  eSBlif 

t8v  d»yco8i*  iff'  gtSyaj"  31 

ftr^  Sla'/tXr'  avgyei^jxeyo; 

^aXio'cig  ceiroXj}  to  n«Xiy 

r^^  eSi}  voirg€pec  (MKotip^ 

a  T§  Karotpa^y.  35 

XO.  digirer  vv^  ^ei   fixi^apei  i 

(TTfivar  o5y  rixvoQV  >  ^>^ 

o5  TO  ^«0J  yg  XlTTCtfV 

^tfuyoo  KWKOii  rdXag'  &\>C  el  > 
fus  xai-  5 

ye«  irarkp    ovtol, 
irpoV  Te  KoiKois  xotxu  j3^  - 
'  0-eToti  wp^j  T  'Egiv-  55 

vutri  trvyyovw  cifi  ^f  f  r 
^vysTSf  yipovreg,  otkwrpi  SeojU^'- 


0  5*9  co;  Tig  ogvig  iimpov  KUTcurrivcmt 
wSiva,  r/xyo0V,  tcpetr^hg  varigto  toSI 
vixpfley  SiMXOtfy  iJXuo-iy  wipmri*  oSe* 


SI 

Amrrg.  y. 
56 


^0.  o7ft  *  o%e  ^o'yo;  wrog*      \ 
*AM^.  iii  ft'  JXerre*  xsj^  J 
ft>eyo;  nrayrixXer  ) 

x'  odS*  arputfluix  0p«y-      S 
oy  aid^er,  eo  i 

yfjoyrfj*    iSTQ.  ov  I 

iivciTj  HimtKm  jxor*         ^ 
*AM^*  inyoi*  trvo^  jx^tsiy^  5 
^e^e,  irpig  iAg  j8aXa>*  40 

/xtfyov,  \ 

%S  Ixotv&f  dfXo;^oy  Ixroyey 
r6x5a  TO^^pei 
4feiXfjup  To^eia'ag* 
i'  a7ya  xxXtvrg^wog  If- 
tLnyufi^VQf  arpi^sTsu' 
^tp*,  oofixgo^oy  ScfMtf  tf« 
.    »o  (Ukotigw  Kpv4f0.  ^ 

&vn<FTp 

X0»  rore  fl^tyt ly  r  ^;cpi|v  Sn  S«- 1 
fMtpri  (Tfi  i 

ixTTgoiietv  ?ftsAX-  9 

e^  Ta^ioov  irspixAoor-  60 

oy  a0TU  iTMpi^cig*  *AM^.  hi-  ) 


45 


XfT     CX- 

iv^'*  iviyeipOfMyog 
vtiXttf  tmra  KaJ^fi^ 
ftf  (coy  mvu^otx^^uo'et, 
^oyoy 


M 


65 
^yw 


Ta;^fle    ^oyoy    €r€poy 

V.  2.  Pro  S^t9T*gf  quod  nuspiam  in  male  sensa  accipitory  defli 
i»^^«^d$ :  quam  facile  excidere  potuerit  ^^  si  cum  ^  jtmgatury  omnes 
norunt.  Aliis  fortasse  placeblt  a^t*  Mihi  if^^rt:  cf.  Hippd. 
822.  V.  3.  Vulgo  '£AA«d(  T<?y  rw  A«»«mo  TFtblitn^  Duplicem  ardcufaim 
frustra  defendit  Seidlerus  p.  133.   Dici  potest  rif  t»9  ^i»#v  s«b- 
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aadito  wmlim  in  oratione  quidexn  soluta;  sed  articulps  Lynca  reu 
puunt.  Ante  *EX>uiii  intellige  ^omf  hi  mox  rtv  in  «»9r#  mutavL — 
6b  Pro  >i«yfm  Tyrwhittus  'Ai%y%nii  at  m  taltbus  usnrpant  Tragic! 
j«Mf  compositum :  cf.  supr.  839.  Mv^rri^^owt  Agam.  1582.  flrv^mct^ 
ittfthron.  JEschyL  Fragm.  Inceit*  128.  teste  Hesychio  Avr^^iyftcff 
wlrftovi  SuppL  66*  «vr«f«Mwp:  sin)i\tt€T  murtirniiSy  ituvta^myiii,  Mvro^^vryigp 

«vr«;^^,  quorum  omnia  exstant  apud  Sophodem.  Apud  ^schylum 
SuppL  7*  reperias  «wrtyif«  in  alio  sensu:  si  quis  igitur  reponit 
AvrSiuut,  aliquatenus  se  tueri  poterit  auctoiitate  Hesychii.  V»  7* 
Pro  $v^9m  JiUvffxtff  quod  vel  nullo  vel  humili  sensu  effertur»  reposui 
Ttfiiui9d9  M^iffmtf  prahentem  materiem  Musis :  quot  poetss  de  Procne 
cecinerint^  quis  nescit.  V.  8.  Aid.  nxifUyn  i  i»h :  ipse  dedi 
irfao/«iy«(  t^i  im^tt^i  alii  aliter  tentant.  V.  11.  Scaliger  restituit 
mM9  Tice  ttviJiK  V.  17.  Vice  v^^  quod  metrum  non  patitur,  dedi 
irtg/.  V.  ]9»  Pro  fK«-a}«»i»  ^9w  emendavi  ad  Troad.  Append,  p.  165. 
k  «-«A«»  ^AMv,  post  cadem  hberorum :  cf.  infr.  41.  timcf  aX^mp  et 
SUpr.  1013b  Eilht  )*  •  tAmmw  SrvM  AtMift  fv2«i/MM»  IX«i3«$  ^•nvMtf  z  mox 
Aid.  MMiV.  H.  Steph.  etMS.£.  mmht  quae  est.  gL^  V.25.  Vulgo  Uwur% 
^mHaiau  Inserui  lu  quod  ssepe  excidit.  Hinc  con%it  Bumetus  .£scbyL 
Suppl.  1016.  et  corrigi  debent  loca  quam  plurima  Tragicomm  V. 
S9.  Collate  Orest.  141.  hie  reposui  ^un  vice  fi^n,  V  30.  Pro 
Tftr  twMiwmr  dedi  v  ivMf  ««f  :  mox  iMiMMt  «tflr  f VMS  vice  vmmdut  T  fiMWK. 

V.  33.  Vulgo  tuF^x^  wbitf  I  in«»te  ;  non  id  timuit  Amphitryon  ne 
Hercules  expers;efactu$  urbem  dirueret,  venim  aedes  solummodo  pa- 
t^zinas:  dedi  igitnr  t^  Trdi^tt:  vid.  Pqrson.  apud  Monk.  Hippol.  182L 
de  permuUtisff-AAivet  iroX»  dixi  ad  Troad.  468.  Sed  cf.  infr»64w  V.  34* 
Exinr«l^erui  nO'9ii;CorrumpitQri)H  scpius:  vid.  ad  Troad.  Append, 
p.  141.  V..38.  Vulgo  Himri^  At  saepe  A  privativum  cum  •v  com- 
mutatur.  Iti  Choenh.643.  oy^i^ViwclegiturviceM^W*!;.  V.  39.  Pro 
fitUm  linraa  postniat  ft^dm  vel  mox  fittxJtf  pro  fidxtK  Fmstra  hmi<e 
locum  wegat  Elmsleius  ad  HeracL  559.  ut  probet  quod  subjunctivtts 
singulariter  atque  ae  pluraliter  in  prima  persona  usurpari  possk,  idem 
fere  dicturus  atque  kt  ns  apud  Anglos.^  V.  50.  Vulgo  XTtm^t  w». 
Zt«ri^^  vkMwr  Sxil^*  m  fu^  Vi$t$  tt  wMtht  m  tu  Z  wiU-fiu.  Horum  non* 
nulla  metrum  indicat  abundantia:  neque  enim  quidquam  in'Anti- 
stropho  Tidetur  deesse.  Unde  venerit  intexpolatio,  nisi  e  Persarum 
fine,  ubi  amilia  quidem  reperias,  ignc»o.  V.  54.  Vulgo  fiinnu  :  at 
Hercules  nova  facinora,  matre  et  Yiberis  interfectis,  si  in  se  rediret» 
non  meditaturus  esset.  V.  56.  Vulgatum  'iu  non  intelltgOb  Olim 
quidem  legebatur  «/^*  i^«r  in  Orest  1037.  *'aah  t«  ^uir^f  «^'  S^^  sed 
MSS.  tf^'-  pyiiitT  w  MJtm.  V.  64.  Vulgo  9r^i9.  vid.  ad  33.  mox  £nim 
inseruiy  quod  saepe  participium  sequitur ;  vid.  Bl.  ad  from.  802. 

Haec  excipiet  Carmen  Oreste  desumtumy  quod  primus  ipse,  ni 
£iIlor,  in  suos  numeros  restitoi.  Potest  quidem  mihi  pracripere  Her- 
mannus  in  dissertatione  De  Usu  Antistrophorum»  cujus  mentione 
saepius  facta  mihi  salivam  movit  Seidlerus :  sed»  nondum  libro 
Hemiaiuii  inspector  cuptditatibus  meis  satisfacere  nequeo,  mox  fortasse 
gaudio  meum  animum  impleboj^  Viri  scripta  pervolvens,  quicquid 
obgamant  homunciones  m^it^  de  Tragicis  et  literis  Gnecis  in  uni- 
versum  plurimum  e<  opiimemeritj.  Interim  lege. 


374 


In  Tragicarum  Gracorum  Carmna 


1S63.  et  sqq. 


arrv  xaXXlficoXov 

iepov  Spos'^J^oig  okofji^vov  (rrevai) 

hei  rag  Spvtit  (J^iyeio-- 

as  euTrrepep  xaXXofTuycis  crxifunv 

dgi/MTsioV  dplMtTBlOVy  6 

c)sO[uvotv  ^vasXivav 

irepyeifMov  ^sotcov  'AttoX- 

?^ytaov''Epiih'  10 

»uv  ICO  TkoifMOV  Favvpirfieog  Imr-^ 

oa-uva,  Aioc;  evveroiy  dot§SoLvi$ct' 

'A^elgo  ^l^ovg 

avoLTog  iKve^evyot 

fiapfioipoig  eupLeipicriv  KsBp^  15 

(ora  vourrx^  wrsp  ts- 

^ffjUrVa  Ato^ixig  re  rgiyXv- 

^ovg,  ICO  ya,  ^gPapoici  dpoto'fuoig' 

XO.  tl  8*  hrrhy  ^Exivrjg  ^poViroXV 

'jSaTov  xipot; 
^P.  4>poD8a  ^jouSa*  TF&^vyos  20 

WXlOV  pdisp*  Of^VT- 

xsotvov  Of  roLvgoTcpaVf 
0^  oyxaKxig.  xvxXoS- 
rw  x^ov'  8>jv(roiLsvcug.  ^5 

XO.         JSh  8*  ^crfla  vou  tot-**  Jj  waAaf  ^euyag  (^i&ifwlf  i 

t/  Tofel  ToySff  (rv[ji,^ogag  ^yiyvero  ; 
0P,         0goy/oij  fxwov  0ptryloi(n  vofioig 
*Eksmg  "ExSfotg  xyxAw  iunuyei  ' 
VTiplvcf  xjo  9rag?8o5  oiicr<ra)V 
»      «5gav  OT'aga  /SoVrgyxov  aJyay 

iaxrvXoig  8'  gXierff-g 
«Se  Xiv  lOTOirfSp 
'    ifijlMiroL  X  ^AaxaTfle 

<rxi(Xcoy  ^guyiW  1^)  TUft/3«y  iiy&kpi^ 
arct  o-yoToX/o-ai  Xf p5ovo*ct  Afy» 
ipipsoL  TTog^vpeet 
iwgu  KXtrrMiAvrirtpeu 
fMireg  'i8«/a  fiarfi^ 
p^gijxa  ftal*  o/Spijx  a  8ft 
^ovicov  vuiiiDV 
kvoiuov  re  xdKMV 


.    Avrurrg; a. 
AlXkMov  ai?am  Apxav  iavdrou   26. 
fiap^upoi  keyoviTiv 
'Aa-iorlh  ^covf  jSao-iXsav,  «o 
OTocv  ol/xa  x^^  $i^6<riv 
o-i8atg6oi0'»y  xar^^  yag^A^cir     '  30' 
ijXflpy  els  Uf^o^g^  tv  «wW- 
xatrra  o"Oi  Xeyco,  Xeovref 
8u  ^£XX«V8  8i8ujuw» 
Tw  jutBV  e  ffTf  aDjXaras^ 
xX)](sTai  iruTrif  S5 

6  Se  ffflti^  2Tf o^iou  (Tiyflli  SoXio^ 
xoLxofLiirig  av^f  oloy  'OWcreuj, 
(?^^oi  8*  ^crvvot* 
xaxoupyo;  oov  ir^ ovo/a;) 
01  86  TPgog  dpovovg  i(ra)  fjtir' 
>j>vrng,  &g  eyijft'  o  rof o- 
T«j  nei^ig,  ywutxhg,  SfAfMi 
taxjuolg  9r6^uf ftffvoi  romiyoi  f 
e&y«^  ^^  ftey  ro   xeiSey^    i   t« 

xeiflgy  au 
ixXoinf  ire^^oLyfiivoi^ 
Tregi  81  yovu  xspflt J 
txeirlovg  IjSaXoy  2j$a- 
Xoy  'EXsvocg  ifj.^)g,  ivi 
Sfi  8f)o/xaSss  Idopoy  Dof- 
o>  i^Cytg  aft^iVoXoi.  50 


40 


4^ 


55 


(SO 


65 


Moridstrofha  Cdnmentarius» 
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ScoLirtg  iSgaxov  e^ptiKOV 
ev  lo^Mi^  Tvgimov. 
XO,         Sa^cog  key  ^jxiv  a^ixetara  rav  Sojxoi^* 

Ta  yap  irptv  oux  eSyvfoaroi  o-wjxjSaXouff  l^co 

73 


^1 


TOLS  AOLXOHVOLV  XOgUV* 

'  og  weScp  5su^'  cara^ 
<rra<ra  xXi(r/xoD  ileAoTro; 


M       9 


77       TOi^  8*  1^  a^xu<rr«Tay 


70 


SI 


86 


vog^vpewf  TrerXeov  vtto  (txo- 
TOW  f /^ij  &wcia'aiifTeg  ev  %6- 


}9rf  So^  J?, 
90 


iyn  y  avfi  viv  a  8'  l^e/v-        97 

Idv  xaxog  ^aoxevs  ^Jyoov  r* 
•'  oux  €Xir6ocov  it  •      aXA.  «e» 
xaxol  4f§vyes*  xixKj^(re  8'  aXX- 
bv  clfXXoti  103 

robs  ftev  ev  aretSfMia-tv  iineir 
,xo7(n  TOtAO-8*  ev  8^e8f>aio-i 
Touo-S*  cxsitsv  rouo-S*  Ixeiflffv 
hetpfM<ras  airoTrgi  Stfcirofva^*. 
•i;  xo/ta;  86  SdtxruXou;  81- 
xa>v'0^e<rrxs      y  110 

Ajfi6\xv  ic^o^  Mvxfiv^\ 
tiofjiO$s  fl2f  loref  oTc/v  ava- 
xTJiTOLf  8ff^i]y  9ra/ffiv  Xa/jx- 
0oy  c]X?AAffy  eTcrod  /xeXav  ^/<^o;. 

.a  0  ifle%ey 


aVTIOTf .  ^. 

4xf^  ^f'^v  dJ^rrfa'xa)      *     115 
OTftffftou^  fto^Kolo'iv  lxj3aXoy- 
Tg^,  fvtf'  ifitfAvofjiev,  /3oij- 
8fJO/xou/xffV  aXXocr'  ixkoivf* 
h  jxev  frsT^ovg  8'  6  8*  ayxvXag 
6  ie  ^1^0$  wfo^awrov  Iv  120 

^Xfle  8'  fltwa  i7uXc(8i}f  TOio^ 

oIoj^JExTcof  0(6yios  oi  x/- 

aoTo;  ^  rgixo^viog  Alag^ 

%v  elSoy  ffy  n^totji.lo'iv  i^kxtg. 

fl{;  xa^9rf Of  8' o^lffTSf  01  yu-         126 

yaixo;  oeyr/- 

01  (Tradivreg,  *'  *£y  yojM.« 

daysT^  xaxo);  xaxo;  o"*  fltiro- 

xre/ygf  voVij,  xao^iyy^- 

Tou  TTf  o8ou^  ly  'Agyei  ioivelv  yivov^ 

iir(ft8og,  y\  J  30, 


ayiop^ff 

yxQMV  ififiakoutrot  fsruxyv  arigvotg 
Ixrxnrffl'B  xq&ra,  fiiXsov  vXayoi 
^uya8i  To8]  ^pwro<rdv^ 

^etvyifm  ^  ixfi,ig  (t^vii^x^ 


157 


576  In  TtMgkbnm  Qrmurmi  Gtannina^  4^. 

irei^  iytvovTO  ^giyiSt  is  Srov  «\xf  ; 

6  jxsy  o2;^^|MVOf  ^vyi^^  i  St  hk^;  c&f  142 

6  ii  r^aSjxct  ^ip(af''Aptos  i  S*  jtrroi^ 

tfavflerou  npcfioPiif* 

Ttf,  t.  ianurrf* 

vtKpol  V  tniTTTOf  of  t'  tfiiW'     144      wikiv  Se  ta^v  ^i^jp  Kiiq»¥  15£ 

l^fuyov*  ^flS  Zsv  K»\ 

tSp^Xi  S'  dt  r^Xttiv*  ^Egfuivm  M-  »  y«  xai  vvf  kft)  ^ad;)  iic  (deXaftawi 
fuug                                          i  A<pWh'  V 

far)  '^^vf  ;^«^i7rf reT  [Mtrpog,  a  r4f  iykf^^  iirf  r*  ^fifUercsy^  ^a^-  ) 

viv  rrsxffv  tXAimov,  Sivpvot  V  ^  pAyw  riyym$y  xXoira7;  r  Ik 

6li  vtv  Sf0t|Etoyrf  /Saxp^aSe^  irxv/icy*  tfc«9y*  rceS*  u&T§gei  x«toi$«'  Spft^r^- 
oy  X^f  o7y  jgeiay  ^wijpnota'av*  rr^v  yeig  ^ixXihnrw  iro3«* 

ToXuToytft,  ?roXt^oy«  irafiea  hrtfUof.  /3^» 

avQVf^rov  eerrh  Tpolag 
^EXivag  Aa/Se  roy  yifuv, 

r  8i  tmqUam  «£»•»  nunc  ccrtib  sck>  mihi  Divstm  Ciiticeill  Ikveri; 
Eteniiifi  hie  Caatas  CSioritusy  diu  tenebris  obducti^  stlq  tandem  tkkote 
e£fulsit.  Neqae  ad  rem  tantftm  promovendani  verba  ne  viginti  qmdem 
perCarmeniongis^imiim  mutenturnecesse  est.  In  ineim>ris  senten* 
tiarum  trajicicfidis,  liberiorem  viam  sum  persecutut.  Unde  persp^ 
citur  Ut  in  Epodis  id  notabile  eveniat  quod  semper  duo  versus  ejusdem 
generis  sibi  proxime  adhsreant.  Idem  accidit  et  in  lone ;  de  quo  l6c6 
^  mox  agam.  Nunc  de  mutationibus  dieendum  est.  V.  4\  Valg6 
T«  rZs  i(n$l^^u9  nvzfirn^w :  quod  stare  potest.  Mihi  tainAi  dispUcent 
i^t^  et  fevmrdf  bis  de  reeadem  usurpata.    Dedi  tf^th  p^t^^^u^  tv^rtlM  « 

cf.  Iph.  A.  79S.     Ittit^ii^   i)i9fthM9   At'  ireti  jk^mmv  h^^X'^ffyssm  v2r«i^ 

«\A«;  MHt  tuti^it.  Sic  enim  k^  debet  locus  partim  ex  aliorviA  partial 
mea  conjectiUu.  Scaliger  primus  vidit  ibi  excidisse  ^lyiiWe.  ¥•  7« 
Alteram  iv»*}iutf  in  h  iXfums  mutavi:  et  mor  erut  Ut  fr>Afutf  ex 
lifAf^y.  V.  14.  Pro  ht  kiftirw  ^ri^vym  dedi  Sntroi  fKfftffvy^.  Quoties 
HvttT^g  comimpatur  dmnes  norunt :  vid.  ad  I%flen.  lOlS. :  locus 
Aristophanisy  quem  ibi  innui,  est  Pint.  886.  ubi  leg6,  'AXa*  •U  amti 
(vulgo  iLnrrt)  9v*9^JUr$9  H^futTH*  V.  24.  Pro  xtwXkrfingua  postulat 
«v»A0vTift«  circumdat  terras:    et  mox  ixtvv^fafxi^  repostti  vice  Ixiovwy. 

V.  5L  Hie  versus  alia  quadam  ^e  positus  sic  legitor i  tr^Xtfi 

^•uyttf  ^9^^  :  sed  nondum  Phrjx  pugnse  mendonem  fecerat :  ideoque 
non  habuit  quod  timeret.  Dedi  #  (numj  mox  ^W  vice  ^fif* 
Si  loca  omnia  apud  Tragicos  allegaruBi  quibus  ftf«to  restitui  debeats 
plane  molestus  fuerim.    Uno  tamum  exemjdo  contemns  4ro.    la 


Here.  F.811.  lege  'H  iv^yim  «Wt«$,  ^6i  rh^wSt  •^JV,  ^Um  Et^l^m 
is  iy^fstv  clf6tx>M9  et  in  Strophico  Xnn^Sf  Yv  ipdmi  yivts :  Quod  ad  sen* 
tentiam  confer  ibid.  supr.  728.  S  yi^mt  ui  ^x*'  (vulgo  ««A«p)  Sfti;^ 
/8^«;^«<7«  V  i^KtHitv  f^/itinTtu  (vulgo  ytmttrm)  E^v^^^iri :  cf.  et  Electr. 
965.  Orest.  1308.  Bacch.  B35.  V.  5&  Vul^  itixJp^t  ixmrniw  rifmr^ 
y  Mr«  9ri}«.  At  mihi  quidem  non  liquiet  quid  sibi  velit  ir$  wHf. :  ibi 
latet  irT9Ttiet,  vox  ad  rem  textoriam  pertinens;  transposui  igitur 
4A«aB«r«et  irr^jriif :  quarum  vocum  altera  significat  Ai§:»ttm  Ulud  erectum^ 
malo  navis  similefjU  quo  lana  pendebat :  altera  Una  ctngentia  ipsum  coU 
orbem  significat*  V.  66.  Vulgo  ifi^tfi»  ^fi^^f^  ^  til  msefui';  fmt  ob 
fui  omissum  et  reposui  AAA  vice  AI  Al.  De  voce  im  vid.  Bl.  ad  Pronu 
584.     V.  69.  Vulgo  ^irf^  pro  •Wsn^ :  error  solennis :  Corrige  ilmM 

in  (Ed.  C.  sub  fin,em.  V.  78.  Vic«  5r^d4-«r«#<K wtPmiu^dedi  ini?<tuin£^ 

f^f.  Exstat  irm)nufUr*^  in  Nostri  Suppl.  628.  V.  103^  Dedi 
ieAA«tf<  cujus  gl.  est  u  myatf :  comiptela  SxAMt :  Idem  erratum  in  106. 
cf.  iAf.  115.  Vulgo  Uxfi  quod  stare  potest:  sed  adeas  ElmsL  ad 
Heracl.  122.  Pro  #/•$  dedi  rtTn  ob  sequens  illud  iUt :  mox  dv  Xutrrt  vice 


ui^nn  iiut.  V.  142.  Ex  'A^iOS  hue  trajecto 
AEIAIS2«^flf«(  ex  AEAISS«5ciNf'.  '  Ad  vivum  pingitur  Ulud  iawit 
Mirriftn^f  quod  sane  faciunt  iiy  qui  plagam  expectant  imminentem* 
154.  Vice  ^M^r^A  itfftUrmf  quod  abunc&t  post  ht  l«A«^v,  reposui 
<l9r)  r  ifiudruf.  Similiter  in  OresL  1S17.  restituitnr  tnX§v^t  mlr  mm 
ifuUrtn  vice  •St»  im^ruf :  quam  conjecturam  ad  Troad.  950i  satis 
adstruxi  Hesychii  verbis  TiiA«t^«(,  (AmM^i$»  mwl  iuc€»  Similiter  apud 
Hom.  lA.  X.  454.  'a«-'  §SUrH  ab  Hesycfaio  interpretatur  fuut^w  m 
tPfH»  Harpocratio  citat  «x  I>emosthene/A«^  rw  ^^J^yimrn  et  exponit 
per  iirtthf.  Cf.  Soph.  (Ed.  C«  15.  mw  iiAfUrm  w^Utf,  procul^  ah  oadii.^ 
His  tandem  scriptis  video  versum  a  me  omis9um»  (I«v  kir  iftinut  u 
nmr^  rtiymf  <^^vyts9  qui  poni  debet  ad  finem  strophx  y\  nee  tameii 
ttbi  versum  responsurum  in  Antistropha  habet. 

H«c  carmma  suo  ordine  excipient  reliqua  Euripidea  Monostrq)hai 
et  deincep$  fortasse  Cantus  quidam  tam  Sophocks  tarn  Euripidis  qui 
Ansipaesti  vocantur  illegitimL 

Dabam  Etonas  ApriHs  Prid.  Kalend.  A.  D.  1813; 


OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE 

Romaic  or  Modem  Greek  Language, 

AS    IT    IS    SPOKEN     IN    THE   IONIAN    ISLANDS* 

Extracted  from  Mr.  Waller  Wrighfs  HoBiE  Ionic£« 

X  HE  dialect  in  general  use  throughout  these  blands  and  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  continent  of  Greece  1^  the  Doric ;  but  corrupted  by  the  in- 
troduction  of  a  great  number  of  Italian  words,  and  some  of  Turkish 
orighi,  which  hav^  for  the  most  psut^  been  naturalised  bj  the  addition 
of  GrMk  termmations. 


373  Observations  on  the  Eomaic  Language. 

Th^  mdiciEil  "words  of  the  modern  Greek,  in  general,  bear  a  near  affinity 
to  those  of  tltc  ancient  language :  and  the  principal  idifferences  between 
the  two  are  those  of  pronunciation  and  inflection. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  invariable,  observance  of  accent,  and  disregard 
of  quantity ;  which,  although  they  may  be  tolerated  in  ordinary  couvena- 
tion  or  in  the  reading  of  prose  authors,  by  destroying  the  melody  of 
rhythm,  considerably  detract  from  the  beauties  of  Homer  and  Theocritus, 
and  are  still  m<Jre  sensibly  felt  in  the  works  of  the  tragedians  and  lyric 

poets.  -  - 

It  would  be  too  bold  to  attempt  to  determine  how  far  the  force  of  the 
▼owels,  diphthongs,  and  certain  of  the  consonants  in  the  modem  system 
of  pronunciation,  may  correspond  with  the  usage  of  the  classical  ages^:  but 
the  difference  between  the  English  and  Romaic  pronunciation  of  the 
tercek  may  be  prmcipally  reduced  to  the  following  table  : 

*  a  is  pronounced  as  a  in  the  Italian. 


{ri-EEEiE} 


••^    as  ti  in  Italian,  or  oo  in  Englisfa. 

C  as  0  inrithout  any  difference  aa 

••»•••••••'••• J  to  the  quantity,  and  indeed 

i  frequently  inverting  it.' 


t;  after  a  vowel  becomes  a  consonant,  and  is  sounded  as  v,  which  sound 
is  also  common  to  the  j3;  thus,  /3aeriAei;^  is  pronounced  vasilevs.  %  is 
II  peculiar  national  letter  of  a  harsh  guttural  sound,  resembling,  but 
somewhat  more  aspirated  than  the  German  pronunciation  of  the  letter 
y;and 

i  has  the  force  of  the  softened  /A,  as  in  tkee,  thou,  &c. 

With  respect  to  inflection^  the-  modern  Greek  seems  to  be  very  defi- 
cient ;  and  indeed  that  defect  is  chiefly  supplied,  as  in  other  modem  lan- 
guages, by  preiiuBg  prepositions  to  ihark  the  relations  of  the  substantives, 
and  conjunctions  to  distinguish  the  moods  of  the  verbs. 

In  the  latter,  the  aorist  is  the  past  tense  most  commonly  used ;  and 
the  preterite  and  its  derivatives  are  formed  in  all  the  voices  respectively, 
by  the  auxiliaries  £%eiv  and  elyai. 

The  infinitive  is  no  longer  in  use,  but  its  place  is  suf^lied  by  \a  (the 
contraction  of  lyx)  prefixed  to  the  verb  ip  the  subjunctive  mood ;  by  a 
singular  anomaly,  however,  in  conversation,  the  infinitive  mood  of  the 
verb  eiuri,  is  almost  the  only  part  used  when  speaking  in  the  present 
tense. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  modem  Greek  is  the  adoption  of  the  inde-^ 


■ia 


'  Thai  'AfOfujicos  is  pronounced  as  if  written  'Av0f««wf. 


Poems,  hy  the  King  of  Persia,  379 

finite  article,  in  conformity  also  with  the  genius  of  other  European  Ian* 
guages  :  '^yx  in  the  masculine  and  i/.h  in  the  feminine  serve  for  all  cases 
without  any  inflection. 

>  In  consequence  of  these  differences,  the  car  which  is  accustomed  to  the 
English  proriunciation  of  the  Greek  language  seeks  in  vain  for  that  full 
sonorous  cadence  which  early  hahits  have  taught  us  to  admire,  and  finds 
in  its  stead  an  acute,  stridulous  combination  of  sounds,  which  is  far  from 
being  either  agreeable  or  harmonious ;  while  the  mind  is  disgusted  at  the 
barbarous  structure  of  a  dialect  which  confounds  the  anomalies  of  ancient 
and  modem  grammar. 

I  do  not  presume  to  extend  these  observations  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Ionian  islands  ;  though,  from  the  few  opportunities  which  I  have  had 
of  listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  Albanian  soldiery,  I  believe  that, 
as  far  as  relates  to  pronunciation,, they  may  be  equally  applicable  to  the 
people  of  that  district,  who  are  reported,  in  other  respects,  to' speak  the 
Komaic  dialect  with  a  degree  of  purity  much  nearer  to  that  of  the  Ancieat 
Greek  :  while  (singular  as  it  may  appear)  the  natives  of  Attica,  though 
still  remarkable  for  wit  and  acuteness  of  intellect,  speak  a  more  barba* 
xous  jargon  than  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  Much  has 
been  done,  since  the  first  connection  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh 
with  the  Greeks  of  the  continent,  towards  purifying  the  Romaic,  and 
reducing  it  to  the  form  of  a  regular  dialect,  and  many  works  in  that  lan- 
guage have  been  published  at  Trieste. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Seven  Island^  had  also  decreed,  that 
after  ten  years  no  other  language  should  be  used  in  the  promulgation  of 
the  laws,  the  public  records,  pleadmgs,  and  process  of  the  courts  p{ 
justice. 

What  might  have  been  the  effect  of  this  regulation  it  is  impossible 
to  determine ;  but  I  am  much  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the  improve- 
ment  of  their  literatdre  would  never  have  maintained  an'  equal 
pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of  their  political  corruption. 


Ipoemtf, 

BY  THE  KING  OF  PERSIA. 

FaTH  ALI  shah,"  the  powerful  monarch  who  at  this  time  govdns 
Persia,  is  celebrated  for  being,  not  only  a  munificent  patron  of  learned 
and  ingenious  menj  but  himsdf'  the  author  of  a  Diwan^jit  collection  of 
elegies  and  sonnets.  Mr^  Morier,  in  his  Travels  lately  published,  (p.  186) 
informs  us,  that  the  king's  chief  poet  receives  from  his  majesty  a  gold 


*    oLS   •-Ji*  ^  called,  before  he  ascended  the  throne,  ^li  LU  Ba*« 

Of  a  Persian  Dttoeai  or  I>€nMniii  ^I^jJ^  the  greater  part,  in  geneial,  cms* 
lists  of  short  ^Aozls  Jki  (sonnets  or  odes.) 


Khm* 


i*0  Poms,  hy  the  tSi^  ^Ptrria, 

tomenn  '  for  every  couplet,  and  once  obtained  the  remission  of  •  con^* 
ckrable  debt  by  tbe  .composition  of  some  pleasing  verses.  Tbe  govern- 
ment of  KashaOy  one  of  the  chief  cities  in  Persia,  was  the  l^waid  of  poe* 
Ikalikxcellence,  according  to  Mr.  Scott  Waring,,  who,  in  his  ^  Tour  to 
Sheenui"  (chapter  xxiv.)  has  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  king's  «&»• 
lory  productions. 

The  four  poems,  which  we  subjoin,  were  Urst  translated  into  French^ 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  have  not»  unti(  now,  appeared  ia  the 
]^iiglish  languagie.    For  th$i  notes  we  are  ii>debted  to  a  friend. 

She,  who  is  the  object  of  my  lov«,  has  just  declared  that  she  will  iiol 

rant  me  another  kiss,  but  at  the  price  of  my  existence*     Ah !  why  hav^ 
not  a  thousand  lives  that  I  might  sacrifice  them  all  on  these  conditions. 
The  flarnie,  which  site  has  enkindled  in  my  heart>  1»  so  bright,  that  it 
da22les  the  uiiiverse  r  it  is  a  torch  inclosed  within  crystal.     This  hearl 
is  a  christian  temple  wherein  beauty  has  established  her  sanctuary  ;  and 
.the  sighs*  which  escape  from  it,  are  like  the  loud-ringing  bells.* 

^h !  too  fascinating  object!  bow  dangierous  are^thy  looks  \  they  «rouiui 
indi^iently  the  hearts  of  young  and  old.  They  are  more  to  be  dreade4 
than  ihe  &tal  arrows  of  the  mighty  TootJ^  ^ 

Delight  us  with  a  gbmpse  of  thy  loVely  form  :  charm  our  senses  by 
the  elegance  of  thy  attitudes :  our  hearts  are  transported  by  thy  .glances* 
Tbe  proud  peacock,  covered  with  confusion,  dares  npt  display  before 
thee,  the  rich  and  pompous  variety  of  his  plumage.  \ 

1  hy  ebon  ringlets  are  chains,  which  hold  monarchs  m  captivity,  aa^ 
make  them  slaves  to  the  power  of  thy  charms. 

'    The  dust,  on  which  thou  treadest,  becomes  an  ornament  worthy  of. 
the  imperial  diadem  of  Cavs.^    Haughty  kings  now  prostrate  themselves> 
beforje  Khat^tn^  since  he  has  obtained  a  favorable  look  firom  the  objeel 
of  His  love, . 


'  Tbe  Tonoim  aLo^  ^  a  Iiandsome  gold  coin,  bearing  on  one  side  the 

kings  titles,  an^  on  the  othier  side^^a  date,  with  tlie  name  of  tbe  city  where  it 
was  stmek.  It  is  not  eqaal  in  thickness  to  an  English  (kiinea;  and  in  valoe  it  is 
something  less  than  a  ponnd. 

*  Bells  are  not  ased  by  the  Mohannedans  in  their  ICosqaes,  or  Me^ed*,  bet  a 
penim,'eH!led  the  Mtmezn,  snnnnoiis  the-peepie  to^  praycis  fipom  a  MmmNikf^  e» 
tower,  at  certain  stated  times. 

^  \jm^  Toos,  the  son  of  Ntmief^jy^  makes  a  censpiiBiieiis  fignre  ano^g 

ttepriaces  and  warriors  celebrated  by  Ftrdooii  in  his  ShMhaumuk,  or  ^  B—k  pf 

Kiafsf*  and  he  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Ckmdeli  of  T^M,  as  a  Serhmtg  ijjijm 

or  general,  eamloyed  by  the  Persian  monarch,  Cui  Cons,  against  Afrtunaib  (King  of 

Tnrcoteania)  nve  or  six  centnries  before  Christ. 

^  ^  anpposcd  to  have  been  Darhu^  the  Mede^  by  some  historians*    To  the  aame 

€tmf  l>»sir  the  title  ^^  Cai  is  'Often  prefixed. . 
^  Thu  poetical  snmame    •  \SX^  Kkactm»  adopted  by  Fath  Ali  Shah,  signifies 

iSM^AToror  JTtl^'iandmiratnotbeeonfomideiiwiA  t;^^^      IgStaiaai  Ae  nama 

of  anotlier  Pcnian  poet,  whe  florashed  in  the  siath  eeatniy  of  the  Mahtnoiedan 
atia. 


i^benSf  fy  the  King  ^  Pemtn  Sfl 

Th&t  blessing,  which  the  fountain  of  life  bestowed  in  fonner  ages  o& 
Khtzr^^  thy  lips  can  communicate  iu  a  manner  infinitely  more  effica- 
cious* 

Nature,  confounded  at  the  aspect  of  thy  lovely  mouth,  conceals  her 
rubies  within  a  rock« 

Our  hearts,  ensnared  by  those  eyes  which  express  all  the  softness  of 
amorous  intoxication,  are  held  captive  in  the  dimples  of  thy  chin. 

Love  has  excited  in  my  sbul  a  fire,  which  cannot  be  extinguished  :*— 
my  bosom  is  become  red  with  flames,  like  a  parterre  of  ^  roses.  Thb 
heart  is  no  longer  mine;  it  hangs  suspended  on  the  ringlets  of  thy  hair: 
and  thou,  cruel  fair !  thou  piercest  it  with  a  glance  of  thy  cold  disdain. 
Ah!  inquire  not  into  the  wretched  KkacanU  fate.  Thy  waving  locks 
have  deprived  him  of  reason ;  but  how  many  thousand  lovers,  before 
him,  have  fallen  victims  to  the  magic  of  thy  boiuty  ? 

III. 

My  soul,  captivated  by  thy  charms,  wastes  itself  away  in  ch«ns,  and 
bends  beneath  the  weight  of  oppression.-  Thou  hast  said  ^  love*  will 
bring  thee  to  the  tomb,  arise  and  leave  bis  dominions.'*  But,  alas!  f 
wish^o  expire  at  thy  feet  rather  than  to  abandon  altogether  my  hopes  ef 
possessing  thee.  I  swear  by  the  two  bows,  that  send  forth  irrenstible 
arrows  from  thine  eyes,  that  my  days  have  lost  dieir  lustre:  they  are 
dark  as  the  jet  of  thy  waving  ringlets ;  and  the  sweetness  of  thy  lips  te 
exceeds,  in  the  opinion  of  Kkacan»  all  that  the  richest  sugar-caae  haa 
ever  yielded. 

IV. 

The  humid  clouds  of  spring  float  over  the  enamelled  meads,  and,  lika 
my  eyes,  dissolve  in  tears.  My  &ncy  seeks  thee  in  idl  places ;  mi  Ihe 
beauties  of  nature,  retrace,  at  every  moment,  thy  enchanting  image. 
Butihou,  O  cruel  fair  one  1  thou  etideavourcst  to  effieure  from  thy  ma* 
luory  the  recollection  of  my  ardent  love — my  tender  constancy. 

Thy  charms  eclipse  the  glowing  tulip :— thy  graceful  stature  puts  to 
diame  the  lody  cypress.  Let  every  nymph,  although  equal  in  beauty 
to  Skireen*  pay  homage  ^  thy  superior]  ry;  and  let  all  men  become  like 
JPerhad '  of  ike  moanCatfi,  di&tracted  on  beholding  thy  loveliness. 


'  The  prophet  Ma»  Kkezr,  (whom  some  mistake  for  EUat)  is  said  to  hava 

discovered  and  tasted  the  «iift-i-AM4ii#  ^U»   4^t  or '^waters  of  ianortiU^;* 

... 

and  eonseqacDtly  to  be  exempt  from  death. 

*  Shir€iH  ^gJ^Jf^  the  fiivorite  of  JOoiroo,  tamamed  Panms  (tiiaft  aoaueh, 

whom  the  European  writers  style  Ckur^n)  it  no  less  celebrated  on  acconat  of 
her  bcaaty  thsn  for  the  passion  with  which  she  inspired  Ferkf/L 

3  Of  this  mifortooate  lover  (Ferhad  «xLd^)  thexomaatie  story  has  been  told 

by  Mse»<,  HvUfi^  Emr  Kkurw  oiDeUd,  Attuxf^  ITieAsIki,  and  many  others.  The 

nMWtaitt,  to  wUfih  oar  royal  poet  attades,  is  the  j,^yuMM  o^  ^^  BiMddmtf 

(near  KinDanshab,  in  the  province  of  Cnrdistan)  where  are  still  visible  naay 
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How  could  the  star  of  day  have  shone  amidst  the  heavens,  if  the 
moon  of.  thy  countenance  had  not  concealed  its  splendot  beneath  the 
cloud  of  a  veil  ?  Oh !  banish  me  not  from  thy  sight — command  nie,  it 
will  be  charitable,  commaaid  me  to  die.  How  long  Wilt  thou  reject  the 
amorous  solicitations  of  thy  Khacan  ?  Wilt  thou  drive  him  to  madness 
by  thy  unrelenting  cruelty  ?  Is  he  doomed  to  endless  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions? 


JNECDOTES 

relating  tali HBOVHihvSy  a  Missionary  to  India  in  tlie fourth 

Century,  collected  from  Philo  storgivs. 


The  following  account  of  Theophilus  Indus,  extracted  ftom 
Pliilostorgius,'  will  afford  much  nfetter  of  reflection  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  oriental  researches.  It  came  in  my  way  by  acci- 
dent, as  I  was  examining  the  author  for  a  very  different  purpose, 
and  to  me  it  was  entirely  new.  I  soon  found,  however,  upon 
proceeding  in  my  inquiry,  that  it  had  attracted  the  notice  of  va- 
rious commentators,  '  whose  observations  will  occur  in  the  fol- 
lowing  disquisition;  and  to  these  I  have  some  remarks  of  my 
own  to  add,  which  may  prove  acceptable,  as  originating  from 
one  who  has  long  been  conversant  in  subjects  of  a  similar  nature. 

Philostorgius  is  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  and  one  of  the 
Cicclesiasrical  historians  published  by  Valesius  (Henry  de  Valois)  ; 
his  estimation  as  an  author  does  not  stand  high, — he  was  an  Arian, 
and  a  most  sturdy  oppqnent  of  the  Homoousians ;  this  circum- 
stance led  me  to  the  perusal  of  his  work,  in  which  I  should  as 
Readily  have  expected  to  find  a  dissertation  upon  Pindar,  as  the 
very  curious  history  of  Theophilus;  but  Theophilus  was  aa 
Arian ! 


.m»  ■■■  I'l  .■*!■    -.  ■■' 


figures  srnlptnred  in  the  rock,  which,  bv  the  romances  of  Persia,  are  ascribed  to 
tlM  statuary  Ferhad,  Among  these  sciifptiires,  travellers  have  noticed  the  repre- 
sentatiop  of  a  female;  acrordin<v  to  local  tradition,  the  fair  Shireen,  mistress  of 
Kipg  KJbosroo,  or  Chosroes,  and  the^cinating  object  of  Ferliad'slove.  As  u 
recompense  for  clearing  a  passage  over  the  mountain  of  Bisetooo,  by  removing 
immense  rocks,  wiiich  obstructed  the  path,  (a  task  of  such  labor  as  far  exceeded 
the  powers  of  common  mortals,  by  Ferhad  however  executed  with  ease)  the 
monarch  had  promised  to  bestow  Sbireen  on  the  enamonred  statuary.  Bat  a 
false  report  of  the  ^^  one's  death  having  been  rommunicated  in  a  sudden  imu». 
fier  to  Ferhad,  he  immediately  destroyed  himself,  and  the  scene  of  this  <;atas- 
trophe  is  still  shown  among  the  recesses  of  Mount  Bisetoon. 

'  It  is,,.infiicty  an  extract  from  an  extisaoti  fot  Pfailostorgias  ia  opiy- extant 

In  Pbotius. 


collected  from  Philostorgiusi  -SSs 

Gibbon^  with  a  spirit  of  industry  which  led  Mm  to  consult  a 
variety  of  authors  whom  he  totally  despised,  has  not  failed  to 
commemorate  Theophilus  and  his  mission.  (Vol.  ii**p.  210.)  His 
notice  of  him,  however,  is  so  brief,  and  so  little  applicable  to  the 
purpose  of  the  present  discussion,  that  the  bare  mention  of  it  is 
sufficient.'  La  Croze  has  passed  him  in  silence,  although  it  more 
immediately  concerns  his  History  of  the  Malabar  Christians,  and 
would  have  carried  his  information  two  or  three  centuries  higher 
than  the  period  at  which  he  commences  his  inquiries,  on  the  au« 
thority  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes.  But  the  notes  of  Valesius,  the 
learned  editor  of  Philostorgius,  are  the,  best  commentary  on  the 
author,  and  have  proved  the  best  means  of  conducting  me  in  the 
investigation  of  my  subject. 

Theophilus  is  styled  Indus,  as  being  an  Indian,  and,  as  will  be 
proved  immediately,  a  native  of  Ceylon ;  he  is  distinguished  as  a 
hostage  sent  by  the  king  of  that  island  to  Constantine;  and  pro- 
bably came  with  the  embassy  mentioned  by  Euseblus,^  which  was 
conducted  by  Metrodorus.  This  embassy  came  through  Persist, 
and  Metrodorus  complained,  that  he  had  been  robbed  by  the  king 
of  that  country,  of  pearls  and  other  jewels,  which  his  master  had 
intended  for  the  Roman  emperor.  Eusebius  does  not  specify  from 
what  kingdom  this  embassy  came,  but  uses  the  term  Indian  gene- 
rally. The  presents  themselves,  however,  bespeak  the  pearls  of 
Ceylon;  and  the  route  through  Persia  proves  that  it.  came  from 
some  country  to  the  eastward  of  Arabia;  a  circumstance  necessary 
to  notice,  as  the  Abyssinians  in  that  age  were  frequently  included 
in  that  comprehensive  appellation. 

The  date  of  this  embassy  is  fixed  by  Valesius.in.  the  thirty-first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Constantine,  and  this  is  the  principal  ground 
for  supposing  that  Theophilus  arrived  with  it,  for  if  he  was  then,- 
as  our  author  asserts,  a  very  young  man,  it  gives  time  for  his  in- 
struction, conversion,  ordination  as  a  priest,  and  consecration  aft 
a  bishop,  in  which  character  he  returned  to  India  in  the  following 
reign  of  Constantius. 

How  an  embassador  from  India  bore  the  Greek  name  of -Metro- ^ 
dorus,  does  not  immediately  appear,  but  may  be  accounted  for. 
two  ways,  eithe^  by  supposing  him  converted,  as  Theophilus  was, 
or  else  oy  a  conjecture,  that  he  was  one  of  the  Greek  merchants 
of  Egypt,  who  traded  to  the  east,  or  had  resided  there  as  a  factor, 
and  whom.the  king  of  Ceylon  had  nominated  to  the  office  as  pos-^ 


<  Gibbon  refers  to  the  observations  of  Godcfroy  and  Herbelot.    Jacques 
>d^froy  published  Philostorgins  in  1649,  bat 
I  edition.     Wilford  has  noticed  Theupliilus  i 
*  Vita  Constantini,  lib.  iv.  c.  50,    Note  2% 


Godcfroy  published  Philostorgins  in  1649,  bat  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult 
fafs  edition.     Wilford  has  noticed  Theophilus  in  the  Asiatic  Reseurches.  '" 


>y 


SM  Anetiotet  tttating  to  TheophihtSf 

Hsmg  tilt  togutge  of  Ae  aovM'cigii  to  whom  Ae  embassy  was 
9ddre98e4« 

The  name  of  Theophilus,  we  can  mote  readily  suppose  to  hate 
lieen  given>  when  a  nathre  Indian  was  baptised,  and  possibly  sug- 
gested hj  the  mention  of  it  in  St.  Luke.  Such  a  convert  woiud  na-^ 
turally  oe  styled  Theophilus  Indus,  (Theophilus  the  Hindoo)  to 
distinguish  him  from  numberless  Greeks  who  bore  the  same  name» 

Why  a  king  of  Ceylon  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  sending 
hostages '  to  a  Roman  emperor,  is  a  dubious  question ;  but  as 
embassies  had  been  sent  to  Augustus  from  the  sovereigns  oTMala* 
bar  and  Guzerat,  it  should  seem  that  Ae  commerce  between 
Egypt  and  India  required  such  intercourse  upon  different  occa^- 
sions ;  and  as  we  learn  from  the  digest,  that  this  commerce  was 
in  full  rigor  much  later  than  the  reign  of  Constantine,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  the  merthanti  had  established  settlements  or 
factories  on  the  coast  of  that  island,  which  required  such  secup 
rities  as  hostages^  to  preserve  their  immunltiest  or  ensure  their 
personal  safety. 

Ceylon  was  at  that  time  the  centre  of  the  commerce  between 
the  countries  further  to  the  east  and  Egypt ;  for  though  we  learn 
from  Ptolemy,  that  the  Greek  merchants  had  factories  ill  the 
Golden  Chersonese,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Adrian,  the  regular 
leets  from  Egypt  went  no  turther  than  the  coast  of  Malabar  or 
Ceylon,  because  it  y^%  a  voyage  wluch  they  could  complete  indthin 
tiie  compass  of  a  year ;  and  that  Ceylon*  was  the  island  from  whence 
this  embassy  came,  may  be  proved  by  the  expression  of  Philostor- 
gius,  who  says,  that  the  island  was  styled  Diboos;*  tins,  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Greeks,  is  Divoos,  or  Divus ;  now  it  is  well 
known  that  Dive,  Dib^  Dweep,  and  Din,  are  generic  terms  to 
express  an  island  in  Sanscreet,  and  its  cognate  dialects,  and  that 
Seren-dib,  or  Selen-dib,  is  the  island  of  Ceylon.  This  was  stated 
in  my  commentary  on  the  Periplus,  and  is  confirmed  by  Ammia- 
nus  lAarcellinus,'  Vossius,  and  Valesius. 

Theophilus,  according  to  his  historian,  came  very  young  to 
Europe  in  the  Slst  year^  of  the  reign  of  Constantine,  answering 
to  SS7  of  our  era,  and  he  returned  on  his  mission  to  {ndia  in  S5o. 
This  space  gives  nineteen  years  for  his  conversion,  ordination,  &c. 


>  iMtd*  o/A>if»av.    If  this  expression  were  not  precise,  I  should  rather  sopp^fe 
that  Theophilus  was  in  the  suite  of  the  embassy,  than  an  hostage. 

*  Atfiovf  y  lorXf  a&rtiis  n  yn^^s  x*^f<**  Aneient  Commerce^  toI.  ii.  p.  495.  From 
Vonia0»  Gibbon  supposes  it  to  be  the  Maldives. 

'  I4b.  xxii.  p.  50^.  Divis  et  Serendtvis.    In  Philostorgius,  Diboos  hi  anngle 
i  stand* 

^  ThcH  dates  are  fixed  by  Valesins. 


collided  from  Philostorghis,  S85 

&c.  Aful  W6  ate  informed  that  his  consecration  virzs  pertoTtned  by 
bishops  of  his  own  persuasion,  that  is,  by  Arians,  Eusebius,  who 
T^6  almost  an  Arian,  had  ordained  him  deacon,  and  Constantius^ 
who  was  a  favorer  of  this  sect,  or  Heresy,  preferred  an  Ariaa 
bishop'  to  any  other  for  the  mission  he  was  now  meditating  to 
•ererai  countries  in  the  east.  Philostorgius  likewise  informs  US| 
tiiat  he  wa9  a  person  of  the  strictest  morals,  and  soundest  faiths 
(mdaning  Arianism)  but  inclined  rather  to  a  monastic  life,  than 
the  business  of  the  world.  Constantius,  however,  called  hixtt 
atito  action,  and  hairing  determined  to  give  as  much  consequence 
and  magnificence  to  the  mission  as  its  importance  djemanded^ 
ordered  it  to  be  accompanied  with  two  hundred  horses  of  the 
finest  Cappadociaii  breed,  appointed  transports  for  the  purpose^ 
and  put  on  boiard  a  variety  of  the  most  expensive  presents,  in  ordet 
to  excite  the  curiosity,  and  conciliate  the  good-will,  of  the  difiereni 
nations  that  were  to  be  visited. 

The  first  destination  of  the  voyage  was  to  Arabia  Felix,  at  that 
time  uuder  the  dominion  of  the  Homerites,  who  had  put  an  end 
to  the  dynasty  of  the  Sabeans,  and  chosen  Taphar  for  the  re>i* 
deiice  of  their  sovereign,  in  preference  to  Saba,  the  ancietit  metro* 
polts*  Taphar  is  still  ki  existence,  according  toNiebuhr^  who 
ha$  tightly  conjectured  that  the  Aphar  of  the  Periplus  was  the 
modem  iJsifaf ;  the  Taphar  of  Philostorgius  establishes  this  con^ 
jecture  for  a  truth. 

The  mission,  we  may  conclude,  embarked  at  one  of  the  ports  of 
Egypt  on  the  Red  Sea,  as  Arsinoe,  Muos>Hormus,  or  Bere-^ 
nike.  Thitf,  however,  is  not  noticed;  but  upon  its  arrival  int 
ArsMa,  it  proceeded  to  the  capital,  where  it  was  found  that  tlxe 
Atabtans  retained  so  much  evidence  of  their  descent  from  Abra« 
him,  that  they  performed  circumcision  on  the  eighth  day }  but 
they  were,  nevertheless,  idolaters,  sacrificing  to  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  other  deities  peculiar  to  their  country.  There  waf 
likewise  a  large  number  of  Jews  mingled  with  the  natives. 

Here  Theophilus  commenced  his  mission,  by  preaching  Christ 
to  Ae  Homerites,  and  exhorting  them  to  abandon  the  superstition 
of  their  fathers :  but  in  making  this  attempt,  he  experienced  the 
greatest  opposition,  not  from  the  natives,  but  from  the  malignity 
of  the  Jews.  The  extraordinary  works  ^  that  he  exhibited,  and 
the  profession  he  made  that  the  Christian  faith  was  irresistiblcy 
which  he  urged  in  two  or  three  of  his  discourses,  soon  reduced 

^— — — ^— — ^—i — — ^i— M^— ^— — i—     ■   ■  ■    »^1^M^— — 1— —        11       I     .        ■     .  II  .   I— ■— ^1P 

'  It  U  remarkable  that  Philostorgiiw  doei  not  use  the  term  Uinuni  on  this 
occasion,  bitt  l^fs,  the  same  distinction  as  would  b«  equivalent  in  our  language  • 
between  bishop,  and  snperintendant,  or  overseer. — Valesius. 

*  irafalo{«i(  /fyoif.    Are  miracles  insinuated  by  this  ezpresiioir? 
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the  JewSi  and  all  other  opponents,  to  utter  silenc^e.  The  king*  or 
chief,  he  found  more  tractable,  and  more  disposed  to  listen  to  his 
pious  exhortations ;  from  him  he  obtained  leave  to  build  three 
churches,  one  at  Taphar,  the  metropolis,  another  at  Adana, 
(Aden)  a  port  beyond  the  Straits  on  die  ocean^  where  there  is 
a  Roman  emporium,  and  a  third  near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulph 
of  Persia,  where  there  is  a  Persian  mart ;  and  these  he  constructedy 
not  out  of  the  money  entrusted  to  him  by  the  emperor,  but  at  his 
own  expense. 

The  mention  of  a  Roman  and  Persian  emporium  causes  ^  doubt 
here,  whether  they  were  marts  in  the  possession  of  those  two 
emjjires,  or  whether  they  were  established  ports'  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  respective  powers  under  the  dominion  of  the  sove- 
reign of  die  Homerites.  The  latter  may  be  deemed  the  most 
piroDable,  as  the  churches  seem  to  be  erected  by  permission  of  that 
sovereign,  and  if  his  power  extended  over  the  whole  sea-coast  on 
the  ocean,  as  this  seems  to  imply,  the  dominion  of  the  Homerite 
must  have  comprised  a  larger  portion  of  Arabia,  than  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  other  native  power  upon  record,  for  Aden*  is  at  the 
western  angle  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  Persian  mart,  whether 
Maskat  or  Sohar,  is  in  Omftm,  at  the  eastern  extremity*  A  fact 
oJF  still  greater  importance  is  likewise  to  be  inferred  from  these 
transactions,  which  is,  that  the*oriental  commerce  of  Egypt  was 
still  in  full  vigor  in  the  time  of  Constantius. 

Aden  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Romans  at  the  commencement 
of  this  commerce;  we  nnd  it  now  restored  again,  and  florishing 
under  a  native  prince ;  and  such  vicissitude  has  been  the  lot  of  this 
place  down  to  the  present  time,  according  to  the  prevalence  of 
toreigo,^  or  various  native  powers  in  different  ages.  Sohar  was 
formerly  the  oriental  mart  of  Oman,  as  Maskat  is  at  present. 
Either  of  these  ports,  as  lying  near  the  Straits,  might  be  me  Per- 
sian emporium  visited  by  Theophilus,  for  Oman  has  always  been 
the  most  commercial  and  civilized  of  the  Arabian  provinces,  and 
Ae  present  Imam  h^s  larger  dependencies  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;  he  is  in  possession  of  a  formidable  fleet,  and  an  extent  of 
commerce  in  the  Indian  ocean,  which  begins  to  interfere  with  the 
interest  of  our  own  East  India  Company.  If,  therefore,  Theophi- 
lus planted  churches  in  the  metropolis,  Aden  and  Maskat,  it  is  just 


>  yifAifj^ov  f/xvapoy  is  the  general  tenniised  in  the  Periplai  for  marts  of  thb 
sort. 

*  The  mart  was  fixed  at  Aden  as  early  as  ibe  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadolphut, 
Agatharchides.  Maskat  and  Sohar  are  both  between  Kas-el-Had  and  Mosandon. 

s.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope :. it  was  afterwards  under  the  Imam  of  Sana,  and  has  now  a  nativa  Sheik. 
Niebulir. 
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wheit  the  Propaganda  would  have  wished  to  have  placed  them  at 
the  present  time,  were  not  the  Mahomedan  superstition  an  insu- 
perable obstacle  to  the  attempt.   -     *   ' 

•  Theophilus,  as  soon  as  he  had  accomplished  this  Undettakiiigs 
to  the  best  of  his  power,  and,  as  far  as  opportunity  served,  had  dedi-< 
cated  the  churches  and  furnished  them  with  ornaments,  such  aa 
he  was  able  to  procure,  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Diboos,  (Cey^ 
Ipn)  the  country  wher^  he  was  born,  and  from  thence  he  passed 
to  various  other  countries  in  the  peninsula  of  Indian 

In  several  places,  he  found  churches  already  established  \  and  in 
all  he  corrected  such  irregularities  in  practice  and  discipline,  as 
were  not  conformable  to  the  usages  he  had  remarked  in  the  sex*-* 
vice  of  the  Greek  church.     One  was,  that  they  continujed  sitting-' 
during  the  reading  of  the  Gospel ;  and  there  were  other  circtim"' 
stances  not  strictly  correspondent  to  the  rules  of  the  church*     AIl- 
these  improprieties  he  reduced  into  better  order,  so  as  to  make 
their  form  of  wotship  more  reverent,  and  more  agreeable  to  the 
commands  of  God.     But  their  profession  ^f  faith  he  ratified  an4 
confirmed,  for  it  wanted  no  correction,  as  they  had  invariably* 
professed,  from  the  time*  of  their  conversion,  that  the  Son^  was  oF 
a  different  substance^  from  the  Father;  and  the  original  doctrine* 
they  had  received,  had,  from  the  beginning,  set  them  right  in  the 
object  of  their  worship.* 

A  variety  of  reflexions  occur  from  the  perusal  of  this  part  of  the 
narrative,  which  have  given  rise  to  my  desire  of  laying  this  dis** 
quisition  before  the  public. 

For^  in  the  first  place,  we  have  here,  as  faf  as  my  inquiries 
enable  me  to  state,  the  first  account  of  a  Christian  church  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon,  which  still  exists  under  the  deno« 
mination  of  Christians  of  St.  lliomas.  Such  a  church,  the  Poftu« 
guese  found  upon  their  first  discovery  of  India,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  fifteentn  century ;  the  same  cnurch,  Cosmas  Indicopleustes 
found  in  the  sixth,  and  we  have  here  a  proof  of  its  existence  in 
the  fourth  $  with  the  additional  intelligence  that  it  had  been  esta* 
blished  at  a  much  earlier  period.  We  learn,  likewise,  that  there 
were  regular  places  of  worship,  regular  congregations,  and  a  set* 

>  ^«ap»rp«uTUf( — invulnerably^  is  the  strong  expression  of  tli^  aathor. 

^  ff  apX*^f  >*  ^c  ^6>™  ^is^9  which  Valesitis  renders  ab  ultima  anHquUate. 

.3  Those  who,  with  Gibbon  and  his  school,  consider  the  ijuoouo-ioy,  ifMioeOo'iWf 
and  iri^aioff  as  employed  in  speculati've  intricacies  only,  or  metaphysical  dis» 
linctionSy  would  do  well  to  consult  Cndworfh^ls  intellectual  system  (Book  i.  c.  4.) 
which,  if  they  would  do,  however  they  might  be  disposed  to  make  a  mockery  of 
the  discnfsion,  they  would  find  it  do  easy  task  to  reply  to  the  argument. 

*  inoabffttflff  the  term  adopted  by  the  Ariant  In  opposition  to  IIm  ftfM«^m  vf 
the  orthodox. 
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vice  not  differing  much  in  point  of  practice  from  that  of  the 
Greekfi.  If  the  original  work  of  Philostorgius  were  extant^ 
we  should,  in  all  probability,  have  derived  many  more  circumstan- 
tial particulars  of  this  extraordinary  mission ;  but  we  have  the 
account  only  in  the  abstract  of  Photius,  and  as  he  was  higfalj 
orthodox,  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  he  has  recorded  no  more 
of  this  Arian  mission  than  was  necessary  to  ^eep  up  the  thread  of 
the  narrative ;  he  is  throughout  extremely  indignant  at  the*  con-r 
duct  of  the  Heretic,  and  in  this  very  passage  styles  him  an  ixi^ 
pious  wretch.*  ^ 

~  ^  Had  the  case  been  otherwise,  we  might  possibly  have  learnt  from 
Philostorgius  himself,  when,  and  by  whom,  this  church  was 
planted.  La  Croze  rejects  the  tradition  of  St/Thomas's  preach* 
ing  to  the  Indians,  and  derives  the  title  of  this  church  from 
Thomas^  of  Edessa,  a  Nestorian,  who  was  raised  to  the  patriarchate 
of  Persia,  and  whose  episcopal  seat  was  at  Seleucia»  or  Ctesiphon, 
on  the  Tigris,  in  Assyria,  and  at  that  time  the  capital  of  the  Persian 
tinpire.  This  is  the  reason  that  the  Litnrgi^  of  the  Malabar 
Christians  is  to  this  day  Syriac,  though  as  little  understood  by 
the  people,  as  the  Qreek  Liturgy  by  the  Copts,  or  the  Latin 
by  the  Ronian  Catholics  \  we  know  likewise,  that  the  Malabar 
bishop  was  con£tecrated  by  the  CathoUcos  or  primate  of  Ctesiphon,' 
and  still  is,  or,  was  till  within  these  few  years,  consecrated  by  tha 
same  superior^  who  has  since  dianged  hia  residence  to  MosuJ.on 
the  Tigris. 

But,  however  dubious  the  apostleship  of  St.  Thomas  may  ^p? 
pear,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  a  church  existing  in  the  form  this 
was,  when  visited  by  Theophilus,  must  have  been  of  considerable 
standing  :  but  if  the  establishment  cannot  be  carried  up  to  the  age 
of  the  apostles,  the  most  natural  communication  would  be,  either 
from  the  Gulph  of  Persia^  or  from  %ypt,  by  the  Red  Sea«  This 
•intercourse  with  Malabar  was  annual.  The  experiment  of  a  mission 
was  suitable  to  the  zeal  and  spirit  of  the  times;  or  though  no 
mission  were  s^pointed,  Christian  merchants,  as  well  as  otherSf 
would  sail  on  board  these  fleets ;  and  merchants,  at  that  early 
j^riod,  were  as  anxious  as  priests  to  promote'  the  interests  of  their 
religion.  Frumentius,  the  apostle  o£  Abyssittia,  was  a  mer- 
chant. 

The  Arian  heresy  of  this  Indian  church  is  not  easy  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  so  early  an  age,  unless  such  tenets  were  current  in 
Egypt  before  Arius  set  the  world  in  flames }  and  though  the 
modem  faith  of  this  church  is  styled  Nestorian,  and  their  Catholi«, 

>  iSr>ia-iy & luco-f^q; qvto;.  ^  MoQtfiwcoa Pnsfatio ad Gosmsnit  P*'^ 

s  Selencia  anil  Ctesiphon  are  only  ieparated  by  the  Tigris,  and  are  now  called 
Al-modain  the  two  cities. 
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ico8>  at  Mosul,  a  Nedtorian,  Nestorius  lived  near  a  century  htet 
than  Arius  \  so  that  his  Heresy  answers  the  purpose  no  better, 
neither  can  we  learn  how  those  who  were  Arians  in  an  early  age, 
became  Nestorians  in  a  later,  unless  Thomas  of  Edessa,  in  cor-> 
recting  a  greater  errdr,  introduced  a  less.  The  Arians  mainti&ined 
that  the  Son  was  a  creature,  and  that  there  was  a  time,  when  he 
-was  not  5  but  Nestorius  was  as  hostile  to  Arianism  as  the  Ortho- 
dox themselves  \  he  subscribed  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Nice,  and  held,  in  conformity  to  them,  that  the  Son  was  of  the  same 
substance  with  the  Father;  But  he  had  a  new  doctrine  of  his  own, 
which  he  proposed  publicly,  soon  after  his  advancement  to  the 
patriarchal  throne  of  Constantinople  \  which  was,  that  there  were 
two  distinct  persons'  in  the  Son,  as  well  as  two  natures.  This 
question  caused  a  great  schism )  the  doctrine  was  condemned  by 
|he  churches  of  Alexandria  and  Rome,  and  produced,  finally,  the 
deposition  of  Nestorius  from  his  see.  His  deposition,  however, 
did  not  crush  the  Heresy :  it  spread  widely  among  the  Asiatic 
bishops,  and  prevailed  mote  especially  in  rersia  \  from  Persia  it 
spread  over  several  of  the  more  eastern  churches^  and  all  our  early 
travellers,  such  as  Marco  Polo,  Rubruquis,  Carpin,  &c.  inform 
us,  that  wheresoever  they  met  with  Christians  in  the  east,  even  al 
far  as  China,  they  were  Nestorians. 

•  This  is  only  worthy  of  notice  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  Malaliat 
Christians,  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  in  consequence  of  the 
mission  of  Theophilus  ;  fot  as  soon  as  3ie  Portuguese  had  esta- 
bllshed  their  dominion  upon  that  coast^  the  priests  at  6oa  formed 
tt  plan  for  reconciling  these  Nestorians  to  Ae  church  of  Rome| 
and  whether  we  consider  the  arts  or  the  power  employed  to  pro- 
mote this  object,  it  produced  one  of  the  most  grievous  persecu* 
tions^  their  church  ever  experienced,  before  the  last,  and  almost 
fatal  invasion  of  Tippoo  Sultan.  There  is  still  a  schism  in  this 
church  between  those  who  have  been  reconciled,  and  those  wh6 
adhere  to  the  national  faith  \  and  this  division  is  the  more  to  be 
lamented^  as  the  number  of  Christians  on  the  coast  and  in  Tra^ 
vancore,  are  said  to  amount  to  two  or  three  hundre'd  thousand, 
with  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  Ceylon.  Ill-instructed  as 
these  poor  natives  may  be,  they  might  aflFord  a  Solid  foundation  to 


'  It  is  ^en  known  tliat  the  adoration  of  the  virgin  advanced  very  early,  with 
basty  strict,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  churches,  and  the  title  of  tbe 
liiother  of  God  was  a  favorite  expression  of  their  devjotion  with  tl^  eiuperors, 
with  the  priestliood,  and  more  especially  with  the  people.  This  title  was  scrupled 
by  Nestorius,  who  maintained  tliat  she  ought  to  be  styled,  not  the  mother  of  God, 
botthe  mother  of  Christ.  This  do<itrifie  was  so  uapopnlar,  that  be  was  oontra- 
dieted  publicly  during  his  discourse,  and  in  his  patriarchal  pulpit ;  and  it  pro- 
fluted  an  insurrection  of  the  people.  Perhaps  if  it  had  not  been  for  this,  bii 
heresy  would  have  heen  less  regarded. 

^  For  the  whole  of  this,  see  La  Croze's  ChtUiifmismt  dn  /adei. 
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erect  a  Christian  church  in  India^  so  mubh  recommended  by  many 
benevolent  persons  in  our  own  country.  The  difficulty  must  be 
to  subdue  their  prejudices  ^  but  if  that  is  insurmountable,  some 
steps  might  be  t^^en  to  give  them  instruction  in  their  own  way, 
;md  remove  their  ignorance  i  for  it  is  better  that  they  should  be 
Christians  of  any  denomination,  than  ^t  they  should  sink  again 
into  idolatry :   of  this  there  seems  to  be  some  daneer,   if  die 

.  latest  accountSf  received  fro)|k  that  part  of  the  world>  are  to  be 
credited* 

Whether  the  heresy  of  this  chlirch  went  the  full  length  of  Arian* 
ism  in  the  time  of  Theophilus,  e^nnot  now  be  ascertained ;  but 
if  it  fell  short  of  the  Nicean  orthodoxy  in  any  degree,  no  doubt 
but  an  Arian  would  hail  the  correspondence  with  his  own  tenets^ 
and  readily  confirm  them  in  their  faith.  We  cannot  help  taking 
$(n  interest  in  such  a  community,  separated  from  Christendom  by 
balf  the  circumference/o/  the  globe,  and  preserving  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  through  such  a  succession  of  ages,  (probably)  from 

1[  the  second  century  after  Chriist  to  the  present  day.  The  mission  of 
T^eophiliib  Carries  the  account  up  to  the  middje  of  the  fourth, 
with^su&cient. proof  thiat  the  establishment  was  not  then  novel, 
but  Had' existed  tor  a  considerable  space  of  time  previous  *to  this 

'  Visit  of  thcf  liiissionary.    Such  a  church,  erroneous  or  not,  is  re^ 

'  spectable  fdr  ifs  ^ktiquity ;  if  ours  is  purer,  let  us  pray  to  Qtxi 
that  it  may  prove  equal  in  duration. 

The  mission  of  Theophilus,  hpwever,  did  not  end  with  Ceylon 
^d  the  coast ;  the  narrative  of  Philostorgius,  briefly  as  it  is  pre^ 
served  in  the  extract  of  Photius,  carries  him  back  to  A^bia,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Ethiopians  called  Auxoomites,  who  dwell 
upon  the  left-hand  side  of  the  coast  within  the  straits  of  the  Red 
3ea ;  these  are  the  Abyssinians,  whose  capital  was  at  Axuma.  Th^ 
;tccount  closes  with  saying,  that  after  setting  matters  in  order 
here,  he  returned  again  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  most 
graciously  received  by  the  emperor,  but  not  appointed  to  any 
particular  see  \  that  is,  he  ^as  what  the  church  of  Rome  calls  a 
oishop  in  partibus,  anid  lived  respected  by  those  of  his  own  peTr 
suasion,  as  the  very  patitern  pf  perfection.' 

It  is  matter  of  poncern,  that  Photius  is  so  abrupt  in  his  account^ 
for  we  have  other  authorities  which  lead  us  to  think,  that  if  The- 
pphilus  regu]ate4  the  churches  in  India  no  better  than  he  did  In 
Abyssinia,  his  visitation  was  not  important ;  for  even  if  he  was 
received  in  that  country,  he  was  not  listened  to.  This  is  inferred 
from  a  letter  of  Constantius  to  the  kings  of  Abyssinia,  requesting 
them  to  send  Frumentius  out  of  their  countiy,  as  a  teacher  of 
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false  doctrine.  This  could  arise  only  from  the  suggestion  of  The- 
ophilus,  who>  we  may  conclude^  found  that  the  Abyssinians  were 
not  Arians^  nor  willing  to  be  made  so ;  neither  was  the  doctrine 
of  an  Arian  likely  to  oe  received  while  Frumentius  continued  in 
the  country. 

If  the  work  of  Philostorgius  were  extant,  we  might  have  found 
in  it  the  counterpart  of  this  transaction, — the  opposition    that 

•  Theophilus  experienced^  and  his  inducement  to  apply  to  Constan* 
tins  for  support.   At  present^  our  evidence  rests  upon  the  iiife- 

■  rence  drawn  from  this  letter :  the  letter  itself  will  prove  that  this 
evidence  is  substantial. 

Constantius  Victor  MaximUs  Augustus,  to  A'izanas  and  Sasdnas.* 

^' The  knowledge  of  what  is  good,  is  to  us  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  concern,  and  in  this  respect,  I  think^  that 
our  attention  is  due  to  all  mankind,  so  that  they  may  pass  through 
life  with  confidence,  by  having  a  knowledge  of  such  things  as 
relate  to  God,  and  an  unanimity  of  sentiment  in  their  pursuit  of 
truth  and  righteousness.  It  is  with  this  view  that  yrt  address 
ourselves  to  you.  Wishing  to  impart  to  you  the  same  instruction 
which  the  Romans  have,  (in  matters  of  faith]  and  desirqul  that 
you  may  hold  the  same  doctrine  as  our  church,  we  exhort  you  to 

*  send  Frumentius  out  of  your  country  into  Egypt,  and  place  him 
under  the  direction  of  George,*  the  most  reverend  patriarch,  (of 
Alexandria)  and  the  other  bishops  of  that  province,  who  have 
proper  authority  to  judge  and  determine  all  questions  relative  to 
the  true  faith.  For  you  ought  to  know  and  remember,  that  you 
alone  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  what  is  too  well  known  to  all 
others,  that  Athanasius  consecrated  Frumentius  a  bishop,  and  that 
Athanasius  stands  charged  with  a  thousand  errors,  from  which 
he  has  never  been  able  to  clear  himself,  and  for  which  he  has 

'  justly  been  deposed  from  his  see. ..  He  is  at  this  time  a  fugitive, 
wandering  in  utter  want  and  wretchedness,  from  place  to  place, 
as  if  he  could,  by  the  change  of  his  situation^  escape  from  the 
reproaches  which  attend  him. 

«<  If  Frumeptius,  however,  will  submit,  of  his  own  accord,  it 
Is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  he  ought  to  be  acknowledged  as  a 
bishop,  if  he  will  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  office,  bv  sub- 
scribing to  the  laws  of  the  church,  and  professing  the  faitn  now 
established  \  if  he  will  give  an  account  of  his  consecration,  and 
his  conduct  through  life,  and  submit  to  the  authority  of  those 
whose  province  it  is  to  judge  matters  of  this  sort. 


'  No  title  is  given  diem  in  the  original. 

^  George  was  the  patnarch  intruded  into  the  see  on  the  expulsion  of  Athana- 
siuft,  and  an  Arian. 
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<^  Bi|t  if  he  procrastinates,  or  remains  contumacions,  it  is  a 
clear  proof  that  ne  is  induced  by  the  persuasions  of  AthananuSf 
the  most  wicked  of  all  m^n  ;  and  that  he  himself  stands  convicted 
of  impiety,  in  the  same  degree  as  his  adviser.  In  this  there  is 
danger,  that  if  he  is  allowed  to  approach  Axuma,  he  may  not 
only  corrupt  your  subjects  by  his  abominable  doctrines,  and  create 
confusion  ana  disturbance  in  your  church  by  his  blasphemies,  but 
may  likewise  bring  down  ruin  and  'destruction  on  your  whole  na« 
tion.  But  I  am  persuaded,  if  he  should  return  again  to  his  minis* 
try,  after  receiving  the  instruction  which  he  may  derive  from 
George,  and  others,  (of  the  same  persuasion)  who  are  capable  of 
giving  him  the  most  correct  information,  (in  matters  of  faith)  he 
^mll  receive  great  benefit  by  communication  with  that  most  vene* 
fable  prelate,  and  be  able  to  establish  the  most  perfect  order  ia 
your  church. 

<<  God  preserve  you,  my  fnost  honored  brethren." 

[From  AtkanasiuSi"  Tom.  i.  p.  696.    Ed.  Cologne  1686« 
Apologia  ad  Constantium.^ 

It  must  appear  evident  from  this  letter,  that  if  Theophilus  visit-* 
^  Abyssinia,  he  could  not  have  set  the  church  in  order,  as  Phi« 
lostorgius  asserts,  fpr  if  he  had  been  aUe  to  drive  out  Frumentiut 
OT  his  own  efibrts,  he  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  apply  to 
Constantius  for  his  assistance.  Fortunately,  neith^t  the  arts  of 
Theophil^s^  nor  the  threats  of  the  Emperor  prevs^iled ;  the  AbySr 
sinians  never  became  Arians,  neither  are  they  so  at  this  day  ;  they 
afterwards  admitted  the  much  mc^re  harmless  heiresy  of  EutycheSf 
who  taught  that  there  was  only  one  nature  in  Christ.  This  doctrine 
prevailed  considerably  in  the  East,  and  pi^obably  came  into  Abys** 
sinia  soon  after,  the  council  of  Ephesus,  about  the  year  45(H 
through  Egypt  '^  for  from  that  country,  the  Abyssinians  have  iJh 
ways  received  their  patriarch.  The  council  of  Chalced<Hi  in  45l| 
in  which  Eutychianism  was  condemned,  is  still  held  in  abhorrence 
by  them^  according  to  Bruce. 

Some  few  circumstances  more,  relating  to  Theophilus,  we  col'* 
lect  from  Philostorgius.  For  we  find  (Lib.  iv.  c.  L)  that  he  was 
party  to  the  reconciliation  between  Constantius  and  Galhis '%  andl 
when  Gallus  was  afterwards  defeated  in  Noricum  by  Barbatio^ 
thzt  Theophilus,  who  had  attended  him,  protested  against  hisbanialvi 
inent  into  pne  of  tbe  islands  of  Dalmatia;  upon  which  occaaoOt 
Theophilus  was  himself  banished,  as  the  partisan  of  ^  rival,  by 
Constantius.     He  was  recalled  again,  however^  by  the  same  enw 

peror,  and  this  Arian  performed  an  extraordinary  cure  upon  tho 

*^ f  

'  Mr.  SfOt  has  vefy  eurimislj  made  use  of  this  Letter  fn  ittnstnitioti  of  an  in- 
PfSfiptioii  be  found  at  Axuma, 
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Empress^  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands ;  our  author  does  not 
call  It  a  miracle.  The  next  chapter  concludes  the  history  of  this 
Indian,  with  his  final  banishment  to  Heraclea  in  Pontus.  The  most- 
singular  circumstance  is,  that  the  women  joined  with  Basilius  his 
accuser,  in  obtaining  this  order  from  the  Emperor ;— could  we 
suppose  the  Empress  party  to  this  conspiracy  of  the  women,  she 
must  have  been  the  most  ungrateful  of  her  sex,  for  her  disease  was 
of  such  a  nature  as  no  historian  but  Gibbon'  would  take  a  pleasure 
in  recording. 

Whether  this  account  of  a  Hindoo  bishop  will  afford  matter  of 
amusement,  I  pretend  not  to  determine :  to  me  it  was  novel  and 
curious,  and  as  such  I  offer  it  to  the  public.  Philostorgius  does 
not  fall  in  every  reader's  way,— he  is  an  indifferent  writer,  and  a  sad 
Heretic  ^  but  the  particulars  I  have  collected  from  him,  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes,  are  no-where  else  recorded ;  they  coincide 
with  matters  that  have  long  occupied  my  attention,  and  had  I  met 
with  them  sooner,  would  certainly,  in  a  smaller  compass^  have 
entered  into  my  disquisitions  respecting  India. 
.  I  have  only  one  remark  to  add,  which  is,  that  if  Theophilus 
was  a  Ceylonese^  as  Philostorgius  asserts,  he  was  a  Black,  to  a  cer- 
tainty ;  for  his  historian,  upon  the  first  mention  of  Diboos,  or 
Ceylon,  says  that  the  natives  of  this  Island  are  styled  Indians.  Of 
consequence,  therefore,  if  Hindoos,  they  were  Blacks  :  with  this 
observation^  I  submit  my  Black  Bishop  to  the  candor  of  the  jeader, 

W.  VINCENT. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Jottrnal. 

X  HAVE  been  lately  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Charles  Sym- 
man$*s  Life  ^  Milton,   (2d  Edition  1810.)  a  most  interesting,  and 


»  Gibbon's  brilliant  talents  are  seldom  misapplied,  unless  when  he  isindalgins 
In  sarcastic  remarks  upon  reHgion,  or  giving  a  zest  to  a  licentious  anecdote. 
His  natural  powers,  his  ac(]U:remeots,  his  knowled|[e  of  mankind,  and  his  ex- 
teasive  view  of  his  subject,  would  have  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  histo- 
fians :  but  he  has  too  frequently  sacrifice^  the  fiiir  feme,  which  these  excellences 
woiildbave  ensured,  to  wanton  scepticism  and  unseasonable  ribaldry*  S<$e  P6r« 
•pn,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Controversy  with  Travis. 
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most  elegant  work ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  consideraticHi 
of  your  readers  one  or  two  remarks^  which  occurred  to  nie  at  die 
time.  The  eloquent  writer  says  in  p.  140. :  ^  Of  the  three  excellent 
Latin  Epigrams,  in  which  Milton  has  celebrated  this  fascinating 
womaui  (Leonora  of  Este,  with  whom  Tasso  was  deeply  enamored,) 
the  second/  is  so  admirable,  that  our  readers  would  have  cause  to 
complain  of  us,  if  we  were  to  refer  them  from'^  our  own  page  to  any 
Other,  for  the  gratification  of  perusing  it : 

Ad  Leonoram  Romlb  Canentpjii : 

Ep.  VII. 
ATtera  Torquatum  cepit  Leonora  poetzm, 
Cujus  ab  insano  cessit  amore  fureus. 
Ah  mi^erl  iile  tuo  quanto  felicius  bevo, 

Perditus,  et  propter  te,  Leonora,  foret ! 
£t  te  Pieria  sensisset  voce  canenteni, 
'^  /  Aurea  maternse  fila  movere  iyrae; 

Qnamvis  Dircso  torsisset  lumina  Pentheo 

Saevior,  aut  totus  desipuisset  iners ; 
Tu  tamen  errantes  caeca  vertigine  sensus 
Voce  eadem  poteras  composuisse  tua; 
.      "  £t  poteras,  sgro  spirans  sub  corde,  quietem 

Flexanixno  canju  restatuisse  nbi,*' 

I  shall  not  stop  to  argue  Ae  point  of  taste*''as  to  the  preprictf 
of  the  praise,  which  Dr.  Symmons,  with  whom  I  am  generally 
inclined  to,  agree,  bestows  upon  this  Epigram',  or  to  question  the 
use  of  et  betore  propter^  though  it  is  certainly  not,  -obvious,  and 
perhaps  not  altogether  defensible,  but  I  shall  content  xpyself ,  with 
remarking  that  whoever  reads  the  two  last  lines  with  prdinary  ^teH- 
tioh,  cannot  fail  to  see  that  sibi  is  here  indisputably  wrong;.  ai|d 
it  is  indeed  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  how  so  glaring  a  fauU  could 
have  escaped  the  eye  of  so  careful  an  observer,  as  Dr.  Symmons 
is  upon  other  occasions.  When  I  first  perceived  Jt,  I  showed  it 
to  my  learned  host.  Dr.  Parr,  who  was  reading  in  the  same 
room  with  me,  and  he  instantly  ^  assented  to  the  propriety  of  the 
remark. 

Agun,  in  p.  105,  the  Doctor  says:  «  In  that  exquisite  pas- 
sage—^ 

How  sweetly  did  Jhey  float  upon  the  wmes  « 

Of  silence  through  tiie  empty  vaulted  nignt, 
'  At  every  fail  smoothing  the  ruven-down        _ 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiled : 

if  our  rapture  would  sufier  us  to  be  sufficiently  composed  to  con- 
sult our  reason,  we  might,  perhaps,  justly  question  the  propriety 
of  the  length,  to  which  the  poet*s  fancy  has  carried  him.  Darkness 
may  aptly  be  represented  by  the  blackness  of  the  raven,  and  the 
stillness  of  that  darkness  may  be  paralleled  by  an  image  borrowed 
from  the  object  of  another  sense — by  the  softness  of  down;  but  it  is 
surely  a  transgression,  which  stands  in  need  of  pardon,  whent 
proceeding;  a  step  further  and  accumulating  personifications,  we 
invest  this  raven-down  with  life,  and  make  it  to  ^mile.  One  of 
the  least-able  and  least  specious  of  my  public  critics,  m  a  periodi* 
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cal  publicatioQy  (The  Literary  Journal^)  whichy  after  straggling  for 
a  short  time  in  weak  and  doubtful  existence,  is  how  extinct,  has 
dogmatically  pronounced  me  to  be  guilty  in  this  observation  of  a 
gross  mistake,  asserting  that  it  is  darkness  itself,  and  not  its  raven* 
down,  which  is  here  personified  by  the  poet.  I  am  willing  to 
receive  correction  from  any  hand,  however  generally  feeble  and 
insufficient ;  but  in  the  present  instance,  I  must  be  pardoned  by  the 
critic  if  I  reject  his  correction^  and  adhere  to  my  original  remark : 
the  thing,  which  is  smoothed,  in  this  passage,  is  evidently  the  things 
which  is  made  to  smile :  if  we  alter  the  sentence,  and,  instead  of 
using  the  auxiliary  preposition,  employ  the  inflected  possessive  of 
darkness,  which  .is  of  course  gnunmatioally  the  same,  every  doubt 
will  be  removed  from  the  question :  tO'  smootlr'  darkness's  raven- 
down  till  It  smiled,  must  surely  be  to  make  the  raven-down  smile. 
The  critic  was  led  to  this  unlucky  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his 
sagacity  by  the  pl^d'^,  which  darkness  occupies  in  the  sentence/'- 
If  this  sensible  writer  had  been  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
association  of  ideas,  as  a  mean  of  illustrating  language,  a  topic,  upon 
which  I  have  much  insisted  in  the  Classical  Recreations^  he  would 
have  seen  that  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  accounting  for  the 
use  of  the  word  smiled^  as  applied  to  dofom  in  this  passage,  is  by 
referring  it  to  the  previous  word  raven  ; 

(Smoothing  the  raven-cton 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiPd)  , 

which  insensibly  became  the  predominant  idea,  so  as  to  render 
the  poet  blind  to  the  impropriety  of  making  the  d&nm  to  smile.  It 
is  upon  the  same  principle,  uiat  we  are  to  explain  the  word  converse 
in  the  Paradise  Lost.  Bk.  i.  184. 

"  Wliile  we  perhaps 
^       **  Designing,  or  exhorting  glonous  war, 
^'  Caught  in  a  fierv  tempest,  shall  be  hurFd 
''  Each  on  his  rock  transfix'd,  the  sport  and  prey 
^  Of  wrackins;  whirlwinds,  or  for  ever  sunk 
''  Under  yon  boiling  ocean,  wrapt  in  chains : 
^  There  to  convene  with  everlasting  groans;^ 

else  the  expression  is  not  quite  defensible ;  and  It  cannot  be  parsA* 
leled  by  the  two  passages  of  Demosthenes,  which  I  give  from 
Reiske's  Index  GreecUatts  DemostheneiB,  though  they  may  at  first 
seem  to  justify  it;  because  it  is  one  thing  to  say  ^vftfiulw  rv^^ 
which  is  a  correct  metaphor,  and  it  is  another  thing  to  say  to  eonverie 
Wth  groans^^*Eym  f/tU  tSf  r»i«vri|  avf/t^itntm  rvx^  SIS.  5.  iym^  H 

l'  add  two  more  instances  from  Milton-— 

**  The  towers  of  heaven  are  fiird 
^'  With  armed  watch,  that  render  all  access 
<'  Impregnable ;  oft  on  the  bordering  deep 
**  Incamp  their  lefions,  or  with  obscure  wing 
'^  Scout  iar  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  night, 
<<  Scomifig  surprise.  Or  could  we  break  our  way 
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*•  By  force,  and  at  our  hccb  all  hell  should  rise 
•*  W  ilh  blackest  insurrection,  to  confound 
"  HeavVs  purest  light,  vet  our  great  enemy, 
**  All  incorruptible^  Wjiifd  On  iiis  throne 
"  Sit  unpollutedf  and  th'  ethereal  mould 
"  Incapable  ofstaiuy  would  soon  expel 
"  Her  mischief,  and  purge  off  the  baser  fire  . 
*'  Victorious.** 

Pcradise  Lost,  Bk.  ii.  v.  129. 

Who  but  Milton  ever  applied  the  word  impregnahk  to  the  noon  access  f 
and  Milton  himself  would  never  have  done  it,  if  he  had  not  been  think- 
ing of  totoers.  The  other  example  is  too  obviovis  to  make  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  dwell  upon  it.  TKe  following  note,  written  more 
particularly  for  the  Germany  q£  Tacitus,  is  acfded  here,  because  it 
contains  some  remarks  upon  a  very  obscure  passage  in  the  Ckoc^ 
fAorce  of  -^schylusl 

C.  28.  Potui  humor  ex  ordeoy  aut  Jrumento^  in  quandam  simK" 
tudinem  vini  corrupt  us.  This  is  tlie  celebrated  ale  of  the  Goths, 
the  zythum  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Ccelia  and  Ceria  of  the  Hispani> 
ih^Cervisia  of  Gaul,  agreeably  to  the  words  of  Pliny  L.  ii.  cited 
by  Pichttia  upon  this  passage.  The  reader,  who  is  disposed  to 
enter  fully  into  tliis  question,  which  I  shall  discuss  in  another  place> 
will  find  some  excellent  materials  for  reflection  in  the  commentators 
upon  this  passage  of  Tacitus,  in  a  very  learned  note  of  Dr.  Butlet 
upoii  the  Supphces  of  .^schylu^  v.  960.,  in  the  Observaiiones  criticte 
13.  W.  Trilleri  p.  197-9.,  in  the  Adversaria  C.  Barthii  L.  xi.  c.  32., 
and  in  the  Animadversa  Hadriani  Junii  L.  ir«  c.  12.  Roterodami 
^7084  p.  126-34^  Corruptus  is  here  changed,  brought  by /ermentoHon 
into  a  resemblance  oftoiney  like  the  iM(p6tl^uf  of  tlie  Greeks  s  upon 
the  words  ^ht^tf^'^  ^h^td,  itt^Stt^ur,  ^Me^do^tf,  avft^^u'^uw,  u^Bcl^to^^  in 
this  sense,  the  reader  may,  if  he  pleases,  consult  the  Classkal  Recrea^ 
iions  pp.  254^9,  486-8.9  as  well  as  the  Classical  Jtniynal,  No.  XII.> 
where,  in  the. Strictures  on  Professor  Monk's  Hippedi^tits,  I  have  pro- 
duced additional  instances :  I  shall  here  add  one  or  two  other 
passages,  which  have  subsequently  fallen  ixnder  my  eye.  Themistius 
Oral.  XXII.  de  Amicitia,  Ed.  Harduin,  Parisiis,  1684.  p.  272.  says 
degaxitly,  .  i^eeTTtJcdretrl*   *yt  ftti*  yr^H  6n^*f    (pl>iw    ^d^fituctv  iywtur   t^p 

4i  fiv^d^4*6l*  ETf/SdvAff  yu^  raff   viXcti  «Jr«<  ^y  rtuhUMi,  •!  it  ^TftTsMf^    ^\f 

hrtuvw  het^^.^6UTn.    Thus  toO)  we  have  in  the  Choephorts  of  JEschy- 
lus,.v.  1012. 

Stanley  translates  these  words  by  Qedis  vero  tinctum  pest  temptu 
diuiumum  conjicitur,  varios  colores  vesiis  corrumpens ;' llQaih  by 
Ccedis  vero  tinctura  cum  teinpore  concurrit ;  Sckutz  says  ^«y«u  xvu^ 
est  sanguinis  ex  vulneribus  scaturigo,  de  qua  etiam  post  longum  tempus 
liceat  conjectnram  facere  ex  maculis,  qua  vtstis  ctdorem  multis  locis 
vitiaverint.  The  Scholiast,  however,  does  not  understand  by  ir»x\is 
/3d6!p«$  multis  locis  with  Schutz  :  his  words  are,  tJs  v/^vrt^^ws  ^^•s 
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T«v  tfMTfv  Km  ip»ftrfK969  rS  aufutrty  ztid  h^  is  right  s  a  rich  garment^ 
kecause  it  had  been  dipped  many  times  in  purple ;  for,  as  I  have 
shown  in  the  Classical  Recreations  p.  413.,  th6  dress  of  royal  tuomeK 
was  dlk^  of  cotton  in  its  Jinest  state,  stained  tvith  purple  :  I  under* 
stand  fifv  xnxii  with  Dr.  Butler  to  mean  the  stain  of  tloodf  and 
I  understand  with  Heath,  rvft^tixxirm  {vy  xi^m  to  mean,  agrees  *oitA 
the  time  :  the  circumstance  of  this  stain  of  blood,  which  besmears 
the  rich  garment,  so  exactly  corresponds  with  the  tin\e  of  the  luurder* 
as  to  bring  the  fact  home  to  the  perpetrator :  it  is  here  equivalent  tQ 
y^^  and  uus  we  have  a  very  simple  interpretation,  which  connects 
the  whole  passage  together*  I  strongly  suspect  that  /3«^«£  hvAA^c 
was  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  poet  by  the  previous  mention  of 
\  a  stain,  ^«ro»  xntcU,  and  that  this  use  of  ^6u^§9nt,  here  in  its  proper 

sense,  originated  in  the  double  meaning  of  (piff,  slaughter,  and  Uoad^^ 
which  instantly  occurred  to  the  poet.  What  an  influence -this  doc- 
trine of  the  association  of  ideas  has  upon  the  choice  of  words,  is 
shown  by  me  in  the  Classical  Recreations^.  318-31,  185,  204,  255p 
870,  372,  391.,  and  the  kiquiry  has  been  pursued  in  the  Review 
of  Mr.  Blomfield*s  Prometheus  DesmoteSi  and  of  the  £dition  €^  Cicero^a 
two  Treatises  in  the  British  Critic  I  shall  here  give  one  or  two 
additional  instances,  and  mark  in  Italics  the  words,  in  the  choke  of 
which  tlie  principle  has  operated  insensibly  i 

*^  High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
*•  Outshone/the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Iiid, 
^  Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
^  Shuw*rs  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 
^*  Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  raUd 
*'  Tu  that  bad  eminence;  and,  from  despair, 
*^  Thus  high  uplifted  beyond  hope,  aspires 
*'  Beyond  thus  high,"* 

Milton's* Par^flfife  Lost,  ii.  v.  1. 

**  For,  while  they  tit  contriving,  shall  the  rest, 
**  Millions  that  itand  in  arms,  $U  lingering  here, 
"  iJeav*u's  fugitives?" 

Bk.  xr.  V.  54. 
We  have  in  the  Theban  (Edipus  v.  166* . 

9tTU  0%  U§t  TTpiTTXS  OTAAH, 

i  T<<  iXiifTeti. 

Mr.  Elmsley  (Oxonii'l811,)  reads  well  «J>f  »«  for  •<;}'  in:  it  is 
pretty  enough  in  the  Scholiast,  and  Suidas,  who  follows  him,  to  say, 
tyx^t  •AXiiy#^<»#^  if  /i^nkm,  but  I  would  ask  whether  in  the  whole 
range  of  Greek  literature  a  single  passage  can  be  produced  from  any 
other  writer  to  justify  the  use  of  %y)^i  for  ficihm  ?  But  till  such  a 
passage  is  produced,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  my  own  idea,  which  is 
that  ryxf  was  su^ested  to  the  mind  of  the  poet  by  the  previous 
word  «T«A«(.  We  nave' another  instance  in  the  30th  verse  of  the 
same  playi 
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Who  does  not  immediately  see  that  wXovri^rrett  was  suggested  by 
die  instantaneous  recollection  of  nA«thr«f ,  or  Phtto  f  Yet  the  sensiUe  » 
Spanheim,  In  the  Observationes  in  CaUimachum^  Ultrajecti  I697, 
p.  749.9  gravehfi  (risum  teneoHs^  amid?)  says,  when  he  is  speaking 
of  die  term  Phtto,  •'Neque  vero  id  ob  latentes  in  terrae  visceribus  opes, 
sed  ob  aliam  eiusdem  appellations  causam,  juzta  Sophoclem  CEd^ 
Tyr.  r.  SO."  Btit  to  return  to  iBschylus,  and  his  ^$ufvnt.  This 
occasional  sense  of  the  ^word  in  the  Tragic  tmiters,  which  I  have 
supported  by  indisputable  examples,  had  escaped  the  observation  of 
a  scholar  so  profound  as  Valckenaer,  for  he  says  in  the  Diatribe  in 
Euripidis  Dramaium  Retiquiagf  p.  75.:  *' J«  Piersonus  Praefat.  in 
Mcgrid,  Attic,  ex  Philostrati^iorumque  Locis  suspicabatur  p.  xlxv. 
Ac  expleri  posse  senarios  Eunpidx 

aut  etiam  putabat  im^r^tn  legi,  posse :  qui  corrummtnt  indotem 
suanh  recte  quidem  dicuntur  tif  ^ia-tv  iutpiti^tf  ut  Luciano  in  fine . 
Somnii,  ^va-if  «v»  iytni  imf$il^m,  et  sienificatum  voluit  Zethus  Euri-^ 
^idis»  Quid — necas  [wrong,  he  shouGi  have  said,  corrumnit]  rectum 
tndoiem  ?  sive  vrcsdaram  inamii  indolem  t  sed  neque  iliud  ^Hi^w 
sic,  ut  pnto,  adbibecur  apud  Tragicos,  neque  adeo  liquet  quo  nita* 
tur.'*  The  wXKiii  fix^k^  rw  wuuXfimtci  of  iEschylus  is  equivalent 
to  the  ifMrim  flt^wruf  wttuXfuf^m  of  Aristophanes  Plut.  v.  530.» 
where  L.  Kustsr  has  a  most  admirable  note  upon  the  words,  of  the 

Scholiast*  ^AiTTdi  yetf  Ifutrut  p^^wti  u  tvfa/pUif  ir(«$   r«  P'min^im  Ufut$ 

«%  ^h^iSiii  a  note  which  is  omitted  in  Beck's  continuation  of  Inver- 
nizado's  Edition. 

E.H.  BARKER. 
Hatton^  April  5th^  1  SIS. 
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AGAINST  The3Bs,  with  Strictures  on  tJie  Notes  and  iht 
Glossary  to  Mr.  Blomfield's  Edition, 
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V.  18.  v'ayJoxou^a.  Mr.  Blorofield  says  on  this  passage,  *^i(avh* 
xsvg  est  diversorii  magisier:"  Again  in  p»  171.  on  v.  858.  ttdv^xo^^  Mr., 
B.  says,  "  Sophocli  in  tnacho  divtrsorium  vocatur  irdy^oMg  ^^svi^ra^is^ 
Mf.  B.  seems  to  have  studied  Greek  orthography  with  considerable 
attention,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  pay  ainilar  attention  to  Latin  ortho- 
graphy. "  Parei  Lex,  Crit.  p.  345.  ex  Libr.  Dausquii  testatur  veteres 
ita  locutos,  nempe  deverti,  devertere,  d^versari^  deversoriumt  non  diver'- 
sorium:  cf.  simul  Gell./L.  12.  c^  11."  C.  Falster's  SuppL  Lot.  Ling. 
sive  Obts.  ad  Lex.  Fabro-Cellariamm,  Flensburgi,  1717.    *'  Dcvertcre, 
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Vtrr*  1. 6.  ad  hospites  meos  ac  necessarios  deverti  potius :  sic  utruniqa« 
verbum  e  MSS.  scrlbitur :  male  v \x\go  ^diversari,  divertif  ut  div^rsorimm 
pro  deversorium:  v.  Ueinsius  ad  Ovid.  Am.  ii.  6.  9*  et  praeterea  quos 
luadat  Burn),  ad  Pctron.  10.  Sc:  deverti  est  aliquose  convertere,in  quo 
tamen  etiam  respicitur  ad  locum  uudc  veneris,  sed  diverti  dicitur  de 
duobus,  qui  diversam  viam  instituunt*  unde  ipsum  diversum  est,  et  illucl 
diver  si  abiere^  tUvoriium,  &c."  J.  A.  Ernesti's 'C/ax;i«  Cic. 
V.  46.  voXei  xaraffxa^as 

.  All  the  instances  of  the  words  na^^o^a^i},  and  xarar)ca'RV£ty,  cited  in- 
Mr.  B.'s  Glossary^  represent  them  as  used  in  their  proper  seiise^  which  is 
the  destruction  of  towns  and  buildings  by  sapping  their  foundations  $ 
but  they  are  also  used  metaphorically,  as  in  the  following  passages: 
**  V.  222.  roSv  avioiMci(JLwy  trvyKaraa^Tfr^v,  u  e«  cognatorum  eversorem^- 
Comparatione  a  meeniorum  subversione  sumta,  qua  metaphora  usus  est 
etiam  Euripides  Orest.  v.  733. 

ovyxaTaa-xifrroig  uv  ^jxa^^  xoiva  yap  ru  toov  ^IXooVf 
ubi  Schol.  to  KaracrxiirrEty,  xu^iws  iif)  nroXecvs,  svravta,  $f  yMtw/^y^tr- 
rixMs  si^TjTai."    J.  Potter's  Comment,  in  LycopL  Casiand.^  Oxon.  17(H% 
2d  Ed.  p.  136.  -    •      / 

•  ^^^'  *^  ,:t ':- 

iKmi  eOTi  vuxrepov,  rir^ 

Tcov  onxi^^  i?r/i^odov, 
where  Mr.  B.  says  :  "  ^68.  eir^poda^y  interpretes  verCunt  adjufrix,  ut  in 
JL  A,  390.  ^.  770.  malim  obruens,  velut  aqua,  vide  supra  7/'  The 
wordy  1  may  observe  by  the  way,  occurs  not  in  v«  36*8,  but  in  v.  364. 
The  Gloss  on  v.  7.,  to  which  Mr.  B.  refers,  is  this :  "  iroAwp^oSo^,  multi^ 
loquaXy  a  ^6^0$ ,  6  did  rdSv  KvpArwv  \|/i^oj :  Hesych.  (vid.  Gloss,  in 
From.  1084.)  qu£  vox  de  clamore  adhibetur  Pers.  406. :  coroposita  ex 
ea  amat  Noster:  inf.  271.  ?^yovs  raxpppiiovs,  364.  eVippoSoy.  Pers* 


scholiast  B.  says  on  the  passage,  which  we  are  discussing,  si 
av^yprmiy :  Stanley  translates  it  by  liberatoreni^  end  says  in  a  bracketed 
addition,  "  Mppoloyp  adjutricem,  auxiliatoremf  Hesych.  Mppoiog,  'crp^- 
fo^,  adjutor  auxilium  ferensxum  magna  animi  alacritate,  vox  Hom'e* 
rica ;''  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  is  xhe  true  meaning  of  the  word 
in  this  place.  Albert!  says  on  the  passage  of  Hesych.  "  iin^p66ois»  l^u- 
fi^jiitixovfOi,  fiorjdos,  confirmat  Etymol.  et  ex  eo  Phavor.  eirippoiog^  gV/- 
xoufo;,  PoijSof,  M:.:  similiter  Stoid.  gVIp^oflo^,  jSoijSof,  ut  et  Schol.  Horn., 
//.  A.  390."  We  have  in  Toup's  Emend,  in  Hesych.  Vol.  iii.  p.  26l. 
Ed.  179|0.:  "  fVira/5^o9o;,  i(r;^ufo;,  jSoijM;,  <n5]x^a;)^o^ :  sic  Q.  Calaber, 
L.  V.  V.  254. 

Xij^oTO  ft'  in  vu^iav  hfiTei^^ohifj 
sic  quoque  mox  usurpat  hflppoSoy,  v.  257. 

^yayoy  *Arptllria^i¥  |ff//5^ojoy ; 
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vide  He^bl  v.  erZ/PpoSo;,  et  nos  inf.  ad  h.  v.  p.  1.,  ubi  comgsndnia 
nonuimus:"  Again  in  p.  335.  Toup  cites  ApoUon.  Bhod.  ii.  2S5« 

and  adds,  ^  auxiliatrtcem^  intcrpres  ibi  ineptit.'^    Homer  //.  A.  says, 

mkere  Enslathius,  p.  849*  ^^^'  Rome,  has  the  following  remark:  T^ 
&  'Einrdffo9cfy  on  vXeovacriJiiv  iysi  r^s   Ta^  avXkafi^f'  svi^fo9o^  ydf  6 

Affiin  in  p.  132y,  //.  *. 

xAvfii  diUy  kyst^  [Mi  hflp^io^  ikii  TroSouv, 
where  EusUlhius  says,  Ti  Sb  'Eir/ppdSo^,  ttfcvrirviriy  e<m  r«2f  ^leitipp^Sof* 

y.  367*  nrotfS^  S^cuxwv  ^rojttvijttot;;  X'^^f  iroio^v. 
On  the  word  %yia  Mr.  B.  rgfors  us  to  his  Gloss,  on  v.  141.,  where  we 
find  these  words:  **  %v6a,  iixis  exfremitasy  Hcsych.  %yoa<,  al ;^oiv«c/i5g;', 
mitwv  i^ivwv  tri^iyyes.  (v.  infra  189.)  atqiie  ita  Schol.  Soph.  Elec.  717-* 
idem  in  v.  xvoi?^ ,  yvir^y  $s  [J^i^o$  roS  gi^ovos,  ij  J^otf /x/^,  ubi-  legendum 
iridetur  partim  ex'  FIcsycfaii  sensu,  partim  ex  cotlatione  Schowiana, 
ia4ifiy  5f,  ff'BfOs  rov  A^ovogy  itBfi  S  jj  p^wwkJj  :  notae  adjicjas  "  [Ihe  note  i^ 
Ms:  "  ^mciy  nescio  annon  recti  us  scribcretur  xfocw,  He^*h.  xvai;^,  6 
row  cL^ovog  iJ%o^,  Xiysrau  ^e  xa\  xvoij,  xou  i  Tmv  iroSoSv  ^i(p^,  wg  Al^p^Xoy 
Xftyyl :  sc.  a  xveo;,  rado^  fluxere  jcvQug  et  xvoa,  iit  a  piu;,  ^ouf,  et  ^oa, 
a  xctt',  %^^^»  ^^  X^^*  i"  Sophocle  editur  %voa ;"}  **  Photii  Lex.  Kvovg, 
TO  iffis  rw  ditf(p  it^Qvi  ray  r^i^ov :  auctor  Rhesi  J  l^.  wfriyajv  Xi^oasJ^ 
The  Schol.  A.  says  on  the  passage  in  the  Seven  at  T/iebes^  X^ools  iroSajr, 
ueta/p^ttUAiS  Hits  m  ia^at,  rdv  itoSuivi  oikXtvg,  ro  (rvysy^eg  xivnni^  fui¥ 
'gaitSv  irccfa^oA^f ~;^yoa^  slicsv,  ro  yoj  oMfov  ri  avriiey^vav  ry  x^mxih, 
X*^  xaXfflrai:.  The  Schol.  B.  says,  %v^a^,  ra  aJx^a,  ^ro*  r«if  iri^ag  : 
Stanley. translates  the  phrase  by  missorias  axes  pedum,  but  sajs  in  & 
note*  "  %yoa^  leoSwv,  Hesych.  Kv&ijv,  riv  twv  ffoJwv  ^i^pov."  Neither 
Dr.  Butler,  nor  Mr.  Blom field,  seem  to  have  noticed,  the  folio wina  imr 
portant  and  most  satisfac  tory  passage  of  E.  Spa  nheim  in  the  ObssAn  Hymn* 
m  ApoU.  V.  37.  p.  101.  V.ii.  Ed.  Erncsti  Lug.  Bat.  1761.:  <*  Bene 
sutcm  hie  Scholiastae  glossam,  quamquam  alienam  omnino  ab  h.  L 
X^^Sf  ^i^og^  ^vviMg,eK  Hesych.  interpretatus  est  idem  Vukanius,  ac 
sicut  eidem  glossal,  duo  priora  iilius  verba  quod  adtinet^  prKclara  lux 
accedit  ex  ^Eschylo  Sept.  Theb.  v.  379. 

(T^ot^S^  SkexcoK  vof/LTtlfioug  x^^^i  TToiwv, 
Jtstino  gradie  accelerans  mUsos  strepitus  pedum :  non  ut  ibi  ;^vca;  itfi^wv 
ab»urde  per  axes  pedum  rcddit  iuterpres :  x^^"*!  tiempe  ibi  idem  quod 
X^i^i  pro  ^o'^«fi  si  cut  utraque  vox  eo  sensu  ap.  Hesych.  etiam  legitur, 
X^itlVi  riv  ttoSmv ^^ov,  quas  glossa  est  hujus  iEs<fhylei  loci;  item, 
X^^^i*  fy^f*'^^*  4'^<p^^*  ^iiyyog:  ita  alibi  in  eodem  hujus  Tragici  Draw 
mate  v.  1 1.5.  occurrunt  d^ivajv  %voai,  quse  nihil  aliud  ibi  quam  rotartrm 
9$repitu»,  at  eu  de  re  pluribus  quandoque  ad  ipsum  iEschylum."  Wa 
are  decidedly  with  Spanheim  in  this  interpretation^  the  knowledge  of 
which  would  probably  have  deterted  Schutz  from  writing  the  following 
note:  '^  Hanc  locutionem,  pra;s^tim  extra  canticum,  justo  nimis  turgi« 
dam  et  catachresticam  esse  non  diffiteor,  quanquam  ea  fortasse  pro 
diverso^linguarum  ingenio  moUius  ad  Grsecorum  quam  ad  nostroruna 


kominum  aures  accidit ;  certe  ad  verbum  translata  nobis  quidem  tole* 
Tanda  nou  videretur,  Veritas  autem  audaciori  metaphorae  non  deest :  ut 
enim,  qui  celerius  curru  vehitur,  facit  ut  rotae  celerius  circum  axes  con- 
vertantur>  ita  qui  sc  ad  cursum  dat,  pedibus  citatiorem  motum  impe- 
rat :  itifMrii^oi  ^vixi  ffo^ujv  dicuntur,  quia  ut  sessorem  currus,  sic  pedes 
corpus  hominis  promovent,  ct  quo  tendit  animus  cum  deducunt." 

V.  450.  irwAixfioy  0*  *ESoi)\l(ov,  Mr.  B.  has  omitted  this  sense  of 
TfufX^S,  7ru}\ixis:  "  Hephsest.  p.  6.  v.  I/. 

IffTiv  aKfMOV  x»)  (T^vpa  ¥eav(ct  Bvrfiy}  veoAcp : 
— *cSa.o^  hie  videturesse  vertendum  per  puellam,  nou  autem  i^erpuerum, 
multoque  ssepius  ilia,  quam  hac,  significatione  occurrit:  ita  e.  g.  ap. 
Eurip.  in  Hecuba  v.  144. 

9^61  $'  *0^v(r<r8vs  oo-ov  oux  i^Zv^ 

Schol.  scribit,  itwKov  rr^y  irouSa  Xsysi  fji,sra(pogix.ws  :•— adde  eund.  in  An^ 
dram.  y.62l, 

,   xotxris  ywcuxo$  irSiXAVf 
et  in  BJuso  v.  26 J. 

og  ItH  toLv  Tpoluv  ;^i- 

Xiovavv  ^Xvu'  i^pov  (rrpurlav : 
hinc  ittaXtxiv  dicitur  id^  quod  ad  puellas  pertinet,  sic  ap.  Ms.  SepL  ad 
Theb.  V.  460. 

7ra)\ix(09 
6*  iicoXloov  VTrepxiiMTM 
lopi  TTOT  e^otKocTTot^ai, 
ad  hsec  alter  Schol.  leujXixujy  i^ujXiwy  exponens,  scribit,  itagievixwy  xaSe- 
S^uJv,  puellarum  thalamos  ibi  intelligas  velini."  G.  D'Amaud's  Specimen 
Animadvv.  crit.  ad  aliq.  Script.  Gr.,  Amst.  1730.  p.  107. 

V.  533.  yogyov  ^  Si^^  ?xct;y,  where  Mr.  B.  says,  "  yogyog,  torvus, 
Onomast.  vet,  vide  Valck.  ad  Eurip.  Phcsn.  p.  240./'  but  I  am  decidedly 
with  G.  D'Arnaud:  "  Anacr.  Ode.  xxix.  v.  12. 

/tt/^tf y  ofjLfjt^a  yogyiv  hrcOf 
ex  h.  1.  clarissimum  in  modum  patet,  vocem  yogyog  significare  acrem  (ut 
recte  vertit  Barnesius),  vel  alacrem  ;  attamen  a  plerisque  interpretibus 
exponitur  trux^  ut  apud  i£sch.  in  Sept.  ad  Theb.  v.  543. 

yopyh  8*  o/tft*  ^av,  Trpoa-lfrruTM, 
acrem  oculum  hahens,  adstat^  et  ap.  Eurip.  in  Androm.  v.  458. 

vijv  8*  ilf  yvvalxoL  yogyis  6irAin]^  ^avtig, 
nunc  vero  contra  mulierem  alacer  videris  bellatoTy  cujus  loci  coustituUo 
ipsa  ostendit,  non  terribHem^  ut  interpres,  sed  alacrem  esse  vertendum : 
per  alacer  veiti  etiam  potest  yooylg  ap.  eund.  ibid.  v.  1123.:  eleganter 
adspectus  aquilae  dicitur  yofyos  apud  Alciphr.  L.  ill.  Ep.  59.  x/ou 
fiiyav  dsTQy,  yogyiy  ro  fixifipi^oLf  acri  adspectu,  quae  dicitur  omniam 
%olucrium  maxime  acrem  habere  visum:  ap.  Plutarch.  S^mp,  L.  ii. 
Problem.  8.  ista  verba  (loquitur  de  equis,  quos  insecuti  fuerint  lupi)  SC^p 
TO  orifLvrwfjLaroSro  SviJi^ixwrigovs  xa\  yogy^rifovf  iroici  roif  inrovf,  videtur 
ita  esse  vertenda,  quam  ob  causam  hie  casus  ferociores  et  alacrioresfaciai 
VOL.  VII.  «.//•  NO.  XIV. 
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equos :  apud  Aristsenetum  etiam  L.  i.  Ep.  4.  yo^ci^  ponitur  pro  al(i* 
writer:  de  oculis  quoque  dicitur  yo^uyitos,  ut  ap.  Eurip.  in  Rheso^  v.  &. 

iolve  acremsedempalpeifj^arum,  quotamen  in  loco  ydpyawrov  vertiposset, 
vt  fecit  interpres,  per  trucem,  quod  etiam  innuit  Stiblinus:  inde  est  yo^- 
ywms,  feinininum,  quod  epitheton  Palladi  tribuitur  apud  Soph,  ill 
Ajaccy  V.  451. :  vertendum  autem  est  per  acres  habens  oeulos :  yogyw- 
Kov  de  oculorum  fulgore  posuit  iEs.  Prom,  V.  v.  356.       . 

ef  ofjLfAareav  8*  i^argenrrs  yogyowrJv  trikoLf*^ 
G.  D'Arnaud's  Spec.  Animadvv.  Crit.  Scrip,  Gr,  Amst.  1730.  p.  24. 
y*  79^*  TToXtg  8'  6V  eudlx  re,  xa\  nXvioovloo 

^ToXXaTo"!  TrXriyaig  eivrXov  ovx.  eSeJaro* 
Mr.  B.  thus  explains  this  passage :  ^*  &vrXosy  sentina^  urbs  non  ad 
aquam  exantlandam  rcdacta  est,  i.  e.  aquam  non  admisit :  hoc  rectius 
credo  quam  cum  Scholiasta  et  Panwio  ayrXoy  pro  S$w§  positum  intel- 
ligere :  sed  vide  Inter  pp.  ad  Hesych-  in  v.  et  quern  citanti  Eurip.  Hec. 
1009/'  I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  B/s'view  of  this 
passage,  nor  do  1  see  how  he  can,  by  legitimate  Consequence,  arrive  at  his 
interpretation ;  for  he  says  urbs  non  ad  aquam  exantlandam  redacia  est^ 
but  how  can  oivrXov  ovk  sds^aro  have  this  signification  ?  "^He  then  ex- 
jplains  his  own  explanation  by  the  words  aquam  non  admisitf  but  this  is 
to  come  at  the  \ery  interpretation  which*  he  rejects ;  for  it  makes 
aquam  and  sentinam  synonymous,  aquam  (i.  e.  sentinam)  non  admisit. 
I  conceive  the  Scholiast  A.  to  be  perfectly  right  in  his  explanation, 
vhich  is  this,  avrXov,  vavdytoy,  TrXrjiJiiJi^v^ary  KVfMocro^,  to  HBwg,  arfXov  Ss 
XiysTaif  to  dito  roS  KXv8otJvo$  slars^^ot/i^svov  vdc(j§'  irolu^w^  6w  ol  vaSreck  - 
i^OLvrXovari  xa)  s^uj  to  t7J$  SxXoitraifjg  vBuj^  eKfs^ovo'i,  gj  ov  ko^  to  kplXjou-^ 
liBvoy  ivtXyjtyi^ioy,  The  SchoL  B.  also  says,  avTXoy,  xu/xa,  (iTtiXeiav : 
Stanley  thus  translates  the  passage,  Fluctuum  crebris  ictibus  non  senti^ 
na^oita  and  presents  us  with  an  excellent  note:  "  [Suidas, avrAJa,  to  toS 
vrXolov  slo'gsov  HSco^,  aqua  qucs  navim  intrat :  S,yrXoy  ^e^scrQou,  sentinam 
.gccipere,  quod  veteribus  Latinis  uno  verbo  sentinare,  i.  e,  periclitari,  a 
Tiavibus :  Festus,  Sentinare^  saiagere,  dictum  a  sentina^  quia  inultam 
aquam  navis  cum  recipit,  pcriclitatur,  Caecilius  in  JEthrione,  Cum 
Mercurio  capit  consilium,  post  quam  sentinat  satis :  T'dulus,  Sentinare, 
satagere^  dictum  a  sentina  navis,  quam  quis  ut  aqua  liberet  evacuare 
contendit:  itaque  sentinare  sub'tiliter  periculum  yitare,  Csecilius,  capit 
consilium  postquam  sentinat  satis :  ad  q.  1.  Jos.  Scaliger :  Gellius, 
inquit,  XIX.  1.  Turn  postea  complorantihus  nostris  omnibus  at  que  sen^ 
tinantibus,  diesquidem  tandem  illuxity  sed  nihil  de  seevitia  remissumr 
ubi  manifeste  setitinare  est  quod  hie  ait  Paulus,  periculum  vitare:  at  in 
Tulgatis  codicibus  contaminatissimusest  locus  illc;  sed  proprie  ^en^inorf 
€st  satagere  ad  sentinam,  unde  sentiTmtores,  qyxihus  cura  sentinae  delegata 
in  navi :  Paulinus  ad  Macarium  de  naufragio,  Unum  ex  omni  numera 
nautarum  senem  sentinando  deputant:  item.  Quid  huic,  qucesOy  obfuit 
0€ni  persona  sentinatoris,  et  in  nautisyUissimaf  Uasc,  Scaliger]."  Pauvr 
9lsO|  ^ho  hasj  by  some  strange  accident,  deviated  into  sense,  says 
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• 
rightly :  ^'  to  i^s  6aXi<r(njs  Wtt;p,Junge  Hesycb.  in  v.  SvrXov :  mox  xXy- 
dwviov  leXyjyoug  copulandura."  "AvrXov  oux  eSs^aro  is,  iben,  clearly,  did 
not  spring  a  leak,  I  shall  cite  the  following  note  of  G.  D'Arnaud : 
"  Hesycb.^'AyrXay — nvsg  Be  njv  iaXoura'av: — ex  plicatio  con  venire  pot- 
ent loco  Horn.  Odyss,  M.  v.  410. :  describit  procellam^ 

ottKx  re  volvtol  (navis) 
tl$  avrXov  xotre^vvro  : 
Tulgo  tamen  ai^rXov  ibi  explicant  de  ilia  navis  parte,  in  quam  omnia 
conduebant  el u via ;  4jcitur  etiam  dvrxta,  sic  vetus  SchoL,  sic  quoque 
Eustathius :  eadem  est  ratio  versus  478.  Odyss,  O. 

avrXflp  $*  iv  Sou^ire  vio'owr  dg  elvaXi i]  x^0  : 
pro  mari  tamen  sine  dubio  sumitur  ab  Eurip.  Hec»  v.  1025. 

oiXifJisvov  Tig  cog 

eg  avrXov  i(Mre<rcit)Vf 
Paraphrastes  sig  SivrXov,  yjroi  TeeXnyog  /x^  s^ov  Xi[Jiiyaj  iyntstrwv^  et  hunc 
forte  respexerit  versiculum  Hesychius."  G.  D' A rnaud's  Lcc^  Gr.  ad 
Hesych.  L.  i.  c.  4.  p.  17,  8.  Eustathius  says,  upon  the  first  passage  of 
Homer,  TAvrXov  ^g,  o  ro^rof ,  ^vfla  iSluo^  o'vp^sei  t3  re  avcviev,  xa)  ra  ix,  rdSv 
d^lji^viujy  i  ^^  ivrXioLv  ri  xoiyn  yXMco-a  ^ijriy,  stt  Be  kol)  ij  ?raXaia,  oSg 
^TjXo!  0  shedv  oiitujg,  "AvrXog,  avtXla^  h^xi^evi^.  xkye'taa  le  tpyjs'i  koli  yaS^ 
Xag  ij  dvrXia'  syreu&sv  ie  to  dyyetov,  aj  iyTXeTrai  to  toioutov  SSwfj  av- 
TAiov  faffiv  exdXjiko'  xaxi  U  Ttvagf  xa)  dyTXiayTyfrrjg  Xsyei  ovv  'tdSv  Ti^ 
^aXoufffv,  oTi  dvTXiavTTJga  xaSSov  Se  oSSsv  X^eiy  %f^<ri^  Be  Tov  AvtXqv 
xa5  itoL^d  Tw  'Chtifiaviy,  p.  1728.  Ed.  Rome.  Alberti  on  Hesychius 
refers  to  "  Find,  Pyth,  viii.  14.  ibique  et  ad  Olymp,  ix.  79.  Schol.'^ 

Hattoriy  Jpril,  1813.  EDMUND  HENRY  BARKER. 
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NOTICE  OF 
XENOPHONTIS  CECONOMICXTS  edidit  Gulielmus  Kus- 

TERUSj  Ltpsta,  1812.  pp.  ^66.  octavo. 


We  beg  leave  to  introdace  tjiis  work  to  the  notice  of  the  student,  as 

he  will  find  it  to  contain  much  valuable  and  original  matter,  both  criti* 

cal  and  explanatory.    The  notes,  which  are  subjoined  to  the  text,  are 

often  taken  from  Schneider  and  Zeunius,  upon  whom ,  the  editor  ani- 

4iiadvert8  with  iGreedom,  bat  he  seems  to  have  neglected  no  sources  of 
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information,  ^hich  w^re  accessible  to  liim,  to  have  amassed  with  dili- 
gence whatever  he  thought  would  throw  any  light  upon  the  matter  or 
the  language  of   his  author,  and  to  have  studied  the  tract  itself  with 
attention.     The  Notes  abound  with  critical  observations,  which  are 
incidentally  applied  to  the  illustration  of  passages  in  other  works ;  and 
we  shall  lay  many  of  them,  without  any  comments*  before  our  readers, 
to  enable  them  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  editor's  talents.    Thb 
will  be  the  more  acceptable,  as  there  is  no  IndcK  of  the  authors  cited^ 
illustrated,  and  corrected  in  the  notes.     At  the  end  of  the  biook  we 
have  an  Essay,  consisting  of  six  pages,  entitled,  Benjamini  Weiskii  De 
Xenophontis  CEconomico  Dissertatio  qua  docetur  eum  non  tarn  ad 
docendum,  quam  ad  ddectandum  esse  conscriptum,  ostenditurque  ilia 
Delectalio  e  quibus  Rebus  oriatur.  An  excellent,  but  brief.  Index  Chra- 
citatis  is  subjoined,  so  that  the  book  may  be  used  for  schools,  particu- 
larly as  there  is  no  Latin  version  opposite  to  the  text.     Our  readers 
may  be  a  little  aumsed  with  the  account,  which  the  Editor  gives  to  us 
in  his  extraordinary  Preface;  and  we  shall  therefore  transcribe  it 
entire : 

^'Credoego  vos,  aiBvijudices,  quum  hunc  libellum  legends,  irasci,quod, 
etiamsi  muItH  in  eo  et  varia  rerum  contineantur  genera,  ea  ipsa  tamen  non- 
nunquam,  vel  latins  pateant,  quam,  ut  ad  locum  quemque  idonea  et  apta 
censeri  possint,  vel  iracundius  proferantur,  miara,  ut  humanitatis  et  modes- 
tiae,  uti  decet,  ratio  habita  esse  videatur.  Verum  si  quis  vestrum  aut  vita 
nieae  cognoverit  tempora,  aut  disciplinae  cursiim,  is  et  hoc,  quod  feci,  non 
improbabit,  et  nemini  profecto,  in  quacunque  ejusmodi  causa,  magis,  quam 
mihi,  putabit  parcendum  esse.  Primum  enim  miles  ego  fui  acer,  belfoque 
ferox,  ad  vimque  paratus,  thoraca  indutus, 

Mre  caput  fulgens,  cristaque  hirsultu  equina, 
Pascebam^propexam  in  pectora  barbam,  terrorem  virginibus,  delicias  sociis 
meis,  qui  earn  blanda  innlcebant  manu.     Postea,  cum  hoste  aliquando 
pugna  conserta,  capite  f;raviter  vulnerato,  quum  |)rimum  vulnus  sanatum 
esset,  dimissus,  in  praediolum  meum  me  contuli,  ibique  ea  studia,  quibus 
puer  delectabar,  retenta  animo,  longa  annorum  serie  intermissa  revocavi. 
Habebam  autem  Servum,  qui,  ut  fere  Socrati  Aristophaneo  a  vo^ih  dicebatur 
'^  BewTn,  ita  roihi,  vice  paulliim  inrersa,  a  Hotibius   vocabatur  Hod'ipnitis. 
Hunc  quum  me  totum  videret  libris  circumseptimi,  item  incessit  lubido  lit- 
teris  se  dandi;  ut,  qui  in  summis  periculis  fidelem  se  mihi  et  probiun  prssti- 
terat,  idem  hac  in  re  pari  mecum  frueretur  sorte.    Ilic  servus  intra  ipsum 
anni  spatium  tantos  fecit  progressus,  ut,  quum  ego  Xenophontis  QEcono- 
micum,  quern  statim  inter  lei^endum  notis  illustrabam,  a  me  pertractari 
animadvertisset,  ipse  illico  me  rogaret,  ut  se  in  muneris  hujus  societatem 
adsumerem.    Quod  ego  feci  et  lubenter,  et  non  sine  aliqua  utilitate.    Atque 
banc  quidem  rem  ita  instituebamus,  ut,  quum  ab  initio  notas  unaconscriber- 
emus,  mvicem  altero  meditante  et  dictante,  altero  dirtata  calamo  excipienie, 
aliquanto  post,  qu«  ad  interpretationeni  reliqua  erant,  inter  nos  aequaliter 
distributis,  neuter  alterius  auxilio  aut  consilio  uteretur,  sed  pro  se  quisque. 
quod  videretur  cunque,  in  chartam  conjiceret. — At  quae  tandem  haec  e^ 
ubrgs  edendi  ratio? — H«c,  utcunque  slot,  niliil  euro  equidem;  consilium 
'  enim,  quod  in  huJus  editione  libri  sequutus  sum,  hoc  fuit,  ut  iis  in  quorum 
e^o  notitiam  vent,  ostenderem  animi  mei  alacntatem  durissimis  illis  militiii 
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laboribus  non  esse  inagnopere  ad  hariim  litterariim  studia  debilitatam. 
Quod  relimium  est,  moneo  vos,  judices,  si  forte  in  viros  guosdam  doctos,  ut 
Zeunium,  Schneiderum,  alios,  nimis  videar  sseviis  fuisse,  id  ne  niilii  meeeque 
tribuatis  iracundiae;  nam,  cfuamvis  mihi,  utpote  qui  e  nobili  sim  genere 
oriimdus,  quidlibet  audendi  libera  semper  fuerit  potestas,  tamen  ilia  ipsa, 
qua;  duriora  esse  videantur,  non  a  me,  sed  a  servi  procacitate  profecta  sunt ; 
cui  aliauando  hac  de  re  ita  succensebam,  ut  eum,  nisi  tanta  me  semper  colu- 
isset  fine,  vel  humi  prostravissem,  ut  conspersisset  cerebro  viam — — 

aXA.  IT  eg  \oyov;  a'lroLVTeg, 

^     r»  *>»>•  ^"^  5k~  99 

OivgOy  Ogvgo^  osvgo,  oevgo. 

To  show  the  propriety  of  the  last  sentence  in  this  singular  preface,  we 
shall  cite  the  following  note,  which  occurs  in  the  1 5th  page.  It  may 
serve  as  a  model  to  scholars  for  the  Billingsgate  style  of  tvriting,  which 
has,  of  late  years,  become  so  fashionable  among  certain  periodical 
publications  of  our  own  country : 

"  7rc;iVf|x|x{vat,o  talpa  c8Bcior  Zeuni,  quam  absurdas  tuin  hoc  loco  gessisti 
partes !  qui  glandes  praetulisti  frugibus,  aut  qui  tarn  obtusus  fuisti,  ut  aurucn 
non  potueris  discernere  a  ferro !  qui  cum  utereris  codice  Guelferby tano,  qui 
suppeditat  elejgantissimum  illud  vfpiTrtfjLfAhat,  nihil  vidisti  et  retinuisti  viff 
irjvxxy/x/vtti :  msi  iUud  Schneiderus  in  medium  protulisset,  forsan  ne  nunc 
quidem  legeremus^:  quocirca  valeas  stipes,  tuumque  stuporem  o !  funge,  in 
sepulchro  serves  V 

But  we  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  more  useful  exlracts,  pre- 
mising that  we  cite  them  only  as  specimens  of  the  editor's  abilities, 
and  not  as  points  of  criticism,  where  we  either  agree  with,  or  dissent 
from,  him  entirely. 

Propertius  emended  in  p.  S.  ^ 

*'Mnwtt>x«v|un»otftivjy»p  ctc.:  iieminem  ofFendat  yaf  pluribus  vocabulis  subjec*- 
turn :  non  ita  rara  sunt  hujus  positionis  exempia,  quam  vulgo  putantur :  ex* 
empla  congessat  diligentia  ch  Scbaeferi  in  Melett.  crit,  in  Dionys.  Halic. 
Art.  Rhetoric,  p.  76.  et  Abrescbius  in  Lectt,  Aristanet.  p.  255 :  neque  Latini 
banc  positionem  particular  nam  respuunt;  qua  ductus  observatione  corrupto 
Propertii  loco  medicam  manum  afferam :  legitur  hie  locus  in  Eleg.  ji.  10. 
Non  tot  Acfuemeniis  amtantur  Susa  sagittis 

Spicula  guot  nostropectorefixit  amor. 
Hie  me  tarn  graciles  vetuit  contemnere  Musas, 
Ju$$it  et  Ascr^um  sic  habitare  nanus : 
pro  tarn  graciles,  quod  jure  displicuit  Jacobsio  in  Kuripid.  Tragad.  p.  173.  qui 
emendat  nimis  audacter  Castalides,  lego  nam  graciles.*' 

Plato  illustrated  in  p^  9. 

*^Fh^dr.  p.  247.  ed.  Heind.  §  53.  »l  V  t<m  toi/to  oJJrwc  «x®*>  f*^  "^^^  ''*  »***'  '"* 

•^9  »UTo  xivfDy,  n  •\>v%rvt^  l(  amyim;  ^ymir9V  (leg.  uyivynToy)  ti  %al  aSavaTov  ^^X^  **' 

tf»i,  et  paullo  ante  §  51.  »fx^  H  ayhnro*  (lege  aytyy*iTov,  rairum  est  hoc  Heindor- 
iium  neglexisse):  qui  locus  cum  nee  a  Mure  to,  uec  ab  Heindorfio,  nee  a 
Buttmanno  probe  sit  perspectus,  non  possum  quin,  liac  opportunitate  oblata, 
quasi  praeteriens  doceam,  quid  et  quale  sit  id,  quod  Plato  signiiicare  voluerit; 
omnia  enim  plana  erunt,  si  mecum  ita  locum  intellexeris,  Principium  non 
gignitur  ;  nam  si  principium  ex  aliqua  re  nasceretur,  non  posset  illud  ex  priri* 
cipio  nasci,  quandioguidem  illud  ipsum  principium  est ;  quocirca  oriri  deberet  e9 
rfif  qua  non  est  principium :  ita  emendatione  hie  locus  egere  non  vldetur.*\ 
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Sophocles  emended  in  p.  85. 

"o-wtauffti/xi,  Schol.  ad  Sophocl.  Ajacem^y.  537.  ed.  Lobeckii  ad  v.  cw4>*'^»/m 

observaty  tu^fkoinit  lin  tlvsh^  moinrtx^  is  &itia  oS.To;  ot/Tw  y^jmreu  ro7;  idxrixo?;,  sed  vel 

hie  locus  magno  est  documento  scriptores  Atticos  neque  vulgarem  fonnam 
respiiere :  cf.  J.  Pierson.  in  Animadvo.  ad  Marin  Atticistam,  p.  326. :  hac 
autem  opportunitate  data  non  possum  quin  corrupto  Sophoclis  loco  medicam 
fiianum  adhibere  concr :  legitur  hie  locus  in  Electra  v.  1067.  ed.  Erfurdt. 

I  St  I  (t^ktIv  8^  r»  jjiv  Ix  Sojxflov 

vofTOtJo'iv  rot  ds  Trpog  rixveov 

wir^vo-iy  quod  correxerat  Erfurdt.,  nunc  ipse  Improbat;  nee  vero  coojectuni 
ab  eodem  ad  b.  1.  proposita  placet,  quandoquidem  vo<rtoin,  sic  enim  ibi  corri- 
gity  hoc  sensu  usurpari  non  soleat,  voa-iTv  autem  soleuxiis  ista  de  re  vox  sit: 
corrigas  sodes, 

ayppeuTA  ^ipov(r  ovttSnj 
.  OTi  (T^io'iv  ^  ToL  /xgy  Ix  $djxeoy  . 
yoo'o/i]*  ToL  Z\  TTpog  Texvaav 

ovxir  IfwouTflti: 
ibrma  enim  y<Mro<ii  cum  exquisilior  vulgari  sit,  facile  oblitterari  potuit:  vide 
de  iUa  forma  Piersonum  ad  Masrin  1. 1.  Hen.  Stephanum  in  Appendice  ad 
mHa  Scripta  de  Dialecto  Attica^  p.  148.  init.  Markland.  ad  Eurip.  Suppl.  898. : 
praeterea  constat  inter  omnes  viros  doctos  Graecis  familiarissimam  esse  banc 
rationem  dicendi,  ut  sermo  oratione  obliqua  Institutus  in  rectam  decursu 
verborum  deflectatur :  cf.  Matthiaeus  in  Gramm.  Gr,  p.  7 10. :  vestigia  mem 
emendationis  retinere  videtur  Triclinius,  qui  habet  wru  ihf  nisi  forte  legexw 
dum  est,  quod  olim  mibi  in  mentem  venerat, 

on  o'^lv  $S)}  ra  fjiv  ex  lofuov 

vwrel  ^,  rei  is  vgos  rixveov 

ouxir  I^KrouTai  ; 
nam  in  Codd.  omnibus,  et  editt.  Aldina  ct  Bnibachiana  legitur  vfiVif  nin,  m 
alio  codice  o-^io-i  y  ii^ii,  ffpi<rtf  autem  et  a-iitv  coramutata  sunt  in  libris  veteri- 
bus:  vid.  C.  F.  Heinsich.  ad  Hesiodi  Scut.  HercuL  v.  348.  offendo  tamen  in 
ratione  particularum  nin — iti,  quanquam  tria,  quantum  equidem  sciam,  loca 
inveniuntur  ap.  Eurip.  ubi  dictum  est  Hi^nh*** 

Sophocles  emended  in  p.  210. 

**  oTt  iwof vyioif  clx3af0-i  rh  cXrvt  (»c.  ol  a«0pttnro(),  eadem  loqucndi  ratio  est  in 
Sophocl.  CEd'  Col.  v.  658. 

^roXXai  $'  diTBtKoiif  xoXXA  S^  fMryjV  nn} 

0ti/tw  xanjire/Xijo'ay,  aAA'  6  vovg  oray 

auTOw  yivtjfraty  ^pouBa  roaretXrjfjMra : 
sic  enim  hie  locus  est  interpungendus,  quod  nemo  interpretum  intelleut :  a 
Brunckio  enim  ita  est,  non  dico  eoiendatus,  sed  contortus, 

%oXkoig  8*  aureiKeig,  wokKoL  Si}  ftcen^v  nn| 

ivfMs  xanf)^ei>cfia'ev  aXX'  6  vavg  !rot» 

aurov  yivr^rai,  ^povBa  TaTgiX^ftara : 
at  ne  commemorem  truculentam  banc  esse  caedem^  quid  tandem  haec  sibi 
vult  sententia,  Multas  minat  tanquam  multa  vana  verba  ira  solet  minari :  sed 
si  mens  se  collegit,  evanescunt  mina  ?  nimirum  nihil  aH'md  hoc  est,  atque  Ira 
multa  minatur,  qua  vana  sunt — sed  vana  ea  sunt  cum,  etc.,  neque  enim  m  hac, 
si  recte  earn  Brunck.  procedere  volebat,  orationis  forma,  anticipari  debebat 
notio  minanun  inanium^  quae  in  sequent!  demum  enunciatione  exprimendet 
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etant  :*  feodem  atque  alio  vitio  laborat  Toupii  correctio  in  Emendatt,  in  Suid, 
Vol.  III.  p.  32T.:  roeae  emendationis  sensiis  hie  est,  Multa  minoiy  multa  9unt 
Vana  verba;  animo  enim  ira  astuante,  minari  quidem  solent  homines,  sed  si 
mens  sui  compos  est  Jacta,  evanescunt  mina,  quem  sensiim  optime  expressit 

Scbol.  woXXel  atOftturot  iro\>A  anu'KnrrayTtg  ix  fivjutoS,  mt-^aiTt;  tov  fiv^ov  xai  tov  xaSsa-rn* 
idir»  voCt  AvoXa/SovTij,  haCffarro  raJy  awtiXwt  •  vide  de  lioc  iisu  piuralis  tertia'per" 
souiSf  apud  Gragcos  quidem,  Jac.  Bastium  in  Epist.  crit.  p.  142. ;  neque  enim 
insolens  haec  est  loqiiendi  ratio  apud  Latinos,  qua  de  re  moniiemnt  Bujrniaa- 
nus  ad  Phaedr.  L.  iii.  Prol.  Scaliger  ad  CatuU.  Carmy  ii.  et  alii,*' 

Sophocles  explained  in  p.  21 1. 

<*  ffavTtt  o/xoiwf,  ssepe  conjungitur  o/xojw;  cum  ttS;  ;  iterum  Xenophon  in  Hie» 

TOn.  C.  VII.  ^  3.  ^***  ctTioif  ys  %aX  •KotoUg  xal  Cwvoif  xal  «.4>poJicrfoif  ttanTa  o^ottw; 
?l>e«rdat  fotxe  w  ^aJa  et  in  Cyropad.  L.  Vin.  C.  2.  sect.  20.  ly^ — S  fxlv  ol  h^X  Jovnp 
«?ff  »rAf  ^^X*^  ''"''f  av9pwwo»f  sTrojti^-av  o/^oiwj  TrtviiTaf  ffaVTaj,  touto'j  fAtv  oi5^  «5t4j  i(fieb» 
fJ^at  iripiymVfioM,  X.  T.  X.  Sophocles  in  4/a<'^,  v.  1353.  ed.Lob. 

quem  non  magis  inteliexit  eruditis^imus  editor,  quam  censor  ejUs  m  lEphe* ' 
meridihus  Jenensibus:  hie  quid  de  h.  1.  exposuerit,  nunc  quidem  nonmeminiy 
hoe  tamen  memini,  falsa  eum  exposuisse:  Lobeckius  commentatur  in  Adnotatt, 
ad  fa.  1.  de  formula  hi^ua  iavr^  votcIV,  facere  quodcuique  consentaneum  ^^,  quod  qui* 
dem  quomodo  ad  h.  Sophoclis  1.  pcrtineat,  fateor  ego  me  prorsus  non  viuere ;  sed 
mirum  profecto  duos  vel  sagacissimos  viros  in  hujus  interpretatione  loci 
lapsos  misse;  nihil  enim  omnino  habet  difficultatis,  ei  qui  ad  eum  mterpre- 
tandum,  nulla  praBJudicata  opinione  deceptus,accedat,  pnmo  statim  adspectU| 
quid  significetur  intelliget :  jusserat  enim  Ulysses  Agamemnonem,  ut  mor- 
tuu|n  Ajacem  sepeliri  pateretur^  se  enim  optare,  ut  etiam  ipse,  si  vita  alU 
quando  excesserit,  sepel'retur,  et  aquum  esse,  ut  quisque,  quod  ipse  concu- 
pisceret,  idem  aliis  optaret  contingere :  cui  quidem  respondet  Agamemnon, 
▼,  135S. 

^  Tfltvd*  hfji^BtoL  if&g  uyrjp-  auTo;  wovfT, 
ii  e.  i^Tofecto  quilibet  pariter,  qusecunqup  parat,  si6i  patat;  etenim  ofxoTa  est 
pro  &/tAorw;  conjungendiim  illud  cum  waV:  dativus  «i5tw  autem  est  ille,  quem 
Grammatici  dicunt,  dativus  commodi ;  banc  enim  interpretationem  unam 
omnium  verissimam  esse  ostendunt^  quae  respondet  Ulysses, 
TM  yap  ftrs  jxa^ov  flxo^^  ^  'f/Lom-if  voyelv;** 

Euripides  emended  in  p.  204, 

"Infelipiter  conatus  est  (Aug.  Boeckhius  ad  Platon.  L.  i.  De  Legg,  p.  148^ 
emendare  Bur^p,  Akea.  130.  vulgatam  lectiontrni, 

fravra  yap  ^Sij  rmXecrai  |3a<r*XffS(ri, 

iiuoppavroi  iutriui  ir\Yjpsig 

ouS'  loTi  xdexoDv  uxo$  y)v^eVy 
metro  sane  prorsus  pessumdato :  quam  ob  rem,  quum  Scholiastes  ad  verba 
vtriuarat.  IUi<n\»v<rt  banc  adjunxent  interpr^lationem,  »  f^n  TrontV,  T«T»^^<^Ta» 
*AifAnrw  certissime  corrigere  sibi  videtur  vir  eruditissimus, 

9rav9*  a  y  f5*i,  TSTiKeo'TOLi  /SacriAsI 

sed  hoc  uno  in  loco  duplicem  profudit  errorem  vir  eruditissimus,  alteram^ 
quod  priorem  versum  fecit  omni  caesurae  numero  destitutiim,  alterum  quod 
scripsit  ^fcoro-(y  brevi  ultima:  quanquam  hsc  quidem  vitia  condonanda  ei 
sunt,  cum  commentatio  illade  Minoe  tribus  annis  ante  sit  edita,  quam  HheUua 
de  metro  Pindarico,  unde  verisimile  est,  nondum  eum  tum  quidem  tempo« 
xih  quomodo  versus  anapaesticus  metieudus  esset^  satis  cauuisse:  SchoJU 
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autem  ex]>ositio  nihil  est,  nisi  expositio  formul®,  ir»vT»  nvlMwai,  qua  Quum 
a  subtilioribus  dialecticae  legibus  paullo  sit  alienior,  facilius  a  poeta  proncisci 
potuity  quam  «ay0'  »  y*  t^ti  rtrixttrveu,  aut  simile  quid :  eodem,  auo  illud  dic- 
tum est,  modo  apud  Demosthenem  in  Orat.  in  Mid.  ab  init  legitur,  wm 
voioDvTOf  TovToif  xtti  Tnwi  axx«w  6icif  a^Tou,  odx  kvtirQti  (sc.  8  Jq/uioc)  et  Xenophont.  in 

^na6.  L.  III.  C.  1.  sect.  35.  rtfjuv  i'  ly^^un  vaura  wonfria,  «5f  fxnwoTi  iirl  Torf  /Sap]^ 

foif  ycyivjbii#(»,  et  ssepissime  omnino  haec  invenitur  loquendi  ratio :  equidem  ita 
puto  constituendos  esse  illos  Euripidis  versus, 

voLVTot  yot^  $$)}  vu¥  rmAffOToi 

alfui^^oLVTOi  iwriai  'jrk^geiSy 

ov  S*  60Tf  Koauov  Hms  ovSev : 
particula  vt^y,  cum  ad  sensum  quidem  non  multum  faceret,  facillime  potuit 
omitti  alibrariis;  conjungitur  autem  sspissime  cum  *i^*r:  Plato  m  Sophist  * 

p.   233.    A.  ayt  d^,  vuv  yap  q/xircp^v  cpyoy  ninth  9ttpa  jtAqJur*  ^vtrvat.  Aristoph.    ^tt6« 

et  V.  325.    ^    flof  •»  xMiopao,  vapoL  njv  s7(roSov*  ^Sij  vvy  xui  lAoXig  oLvrig^ 
cui  respondet  Socrates, 

v5v  ycToi  ^$1}  xotSogSii  adrel^f  x.  r.  X. 
qtianquam  v.  325.  corruptissimus  est,  qui  quomodo  sit  purgandus,  ut  felici 
aliquo  casu  ego  inveni,  ita  nunc  quidem  studiose  celabo :  particulam  il  in 
tertio  loco  posui^  ut  Eurip.  in  Iphig.  Taur.  v.  105. 

rov  rou  ieoy  ^s  x^ijerftov  ed  xaxiorlby, 
Aristoph.  I^sistr.  v.  37. 

irep)  rmv  ^Ain^vSav  V  oux  eiriyXcOTT^fO/xtfij 
Sophocl.  Thiloct,  V.  959. 

^ivov  ^ovou  a  ^6<rMV  TiVci)  rcSXxg : 
vid.  Ludov.  Abresch.  .^fiti7ui(2v9.  ad  Mich.  L.  ii.  p.  392.  et  in  Ltctt.  adArU" 
tanet.  L.  ii.  p.  252. :  scribendum  praeterea  est,  ut  feci,  oi9  li  disjuncte  pro  odie 
ch  sensum,  quod  notent  tirones  velim,  cum  unum  tantum,  prster  hoc, 
meminerim  exemplum,  ubi  item,  utdisjimctim  scribatur,  necesse  sit,  i.  e. 
Sophocl.  Elect,  v.  130. 

Sophocles  illustrated  in*p.  192. 

^  "  Monet  me  dictio  vtCpav  xa^rrtc,  ut  quasi  praeteriens,  Sophoclei  Ajacis  ini- 
tium  tractem ;  illo  enim  de  loco  ut  meu^  exponam  judicium,  excitat  me 
eniditissimi  viri  Christian!  August!  Lobedd!  ad  h.  1.  disputatio ;  ill!  enim 
versus,  quorum,  ut  spero,  ad  plerosque  venirnotitia,  sic  leguntur, 

ae)  [iivy  00  iroLiAagrlov  ^eh^xoi  ce 
Treipoiv  riv'  ij(6g(oy  oipied(rcu  S^pooiievov : 
recte  sane  contemsit  in  h.  1.  vir  summus  eorum  sententiam,  qui  iri(f«v  c^»- 
^ity  de  ineundis  consiliis  cogitarunt :  recte  idem  fecit  hoc,  quod  e  re  venatica 
lucem  petendam  esse  existimavit,  sed  non  recte,  ut  videtur  illud,  quod  c»pv»- 
^ny  de  captandix  auris  interpretatus  est;  multum  enim  interest,  verbo  afxa^nv 
utrum  oa-fMtl  addantur,  kn  aliud  quidvis,  et  si  potuit  dici  intufjiMTa  &fit»^iiy,  non 
potuit  continuo  eodem  sensu  et  eadem  imagine  vapay  kfna^tty ;  verum  &fva^tiv 
est  nihilaliud  quam  <^<?preAen<ierf,  etcomplectitureirtfu}iivenandi(Tev  0ifp5<r9tM), 
quod  apud  nos  est^nf  en ;  eadem  res  dicitur  apud  Platonem  De  Legg.  L.  i. 
p.  334*  A.  Tom.  II.  Ed)  Steph.  tfXHai  ^  vSy  wtXijuUcmp  fiovUufAora  xal  r»;  aXk»f 
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Euripides  emended  in  p.  195* 

**  Elegans  et  genuinum  est  iyiwuoirt  il  yc :  usurpantur  enim  hs  particulse  tiutt 
potissimuni,  cum  alter  alterius  sentential  addit  aliquid,  vel  corrigendi  et 
emcndandiy  vel  explicandi,  et  illustrandi,  vel  augendi,  et  amplificandi  causa, 
idque  modo  interposito,  modo  non  interposito  alio  verbo:  in  Aristophanis 
Nubb,  V.  1505.  Ed.  Brunck.,  cum  Socrates  vociferatus  esset, 

mddit  Chaerephon  suae  fortunas  lamenta, 

hyoo  a  xaxoSa/fXrCoy  ye  xoLTOixoiui^(ro[JMi : 

in  Eurip.  HeracL  v.  1Q9.  cum  Chorus  dixisset  impium  esse  f acinus,  supplic€& 

contemnere,  adjungit  Copreus,  v.  109. 

xol\ov  Ss  y'  9^(0  ifgayfidroov  i)^siv  tfoBu, 

ev^ovXiag  tv^ovtu  ttis  ofLslvovog : 
in  Eurip.  Helen,  v.  517.  male  vulgo 

KctxSov  Se  i'  vifMV  ia-ydrov  rols  a9x/oi^ 

iKKov$  Tvgayvou$y  ctvrov  Svtol  fionnXiaf 

j3/oy  vgoireuTely : 
Lobeckius  ad  Sophocl.  Ajac.  v.  534.  p.  302.  corrigit  MmSh  roi*  ^f  f9x««MV 
etc. :  verum,  etiamsi  usus  ille  pronominis  demonstrativi  traglcis  satis  sit 
firequens,  ut  Eurip.  in  Hippol.  v.  431. 

yvaopi^fiv  hxotiav  xiyairiv,  8rep  iroipjip 
wit  in  Phem.  v.  545,  Ed.  Pors. 

xeTvo  ftoAXov,  rixvov, 

larvnj^u  Tii/Mif  x.r.  A. 
et  ssepe  alibi,  tamen  multo  facilior  corrigendi  ratio  est  haec, 

xoiKcov  ^i  y'  ^/Xrlv  i(ryoLTOV  Toig  aixloig  : 
cf.  praBterea  de  hoc  particularum  il  71  et  usu,  et  significatu  Ric*  Porsoni 
notam  ad  Eurip.  Ore$t,  v.  1234.'' 

Homer  emended  in  p.  91* 

*^Ttxifwf  iratlorpofia — ^auctor  Xenophonti  hujus  loquendi  rationis  fuit  Homeni% 
qui  in  IL  11 .475. 

ttHJT*  aiToXia  vkxrf  alyaov  anro\oi  djUftg^ 
Odyss,  L.  XX.  v.  173. 

ibidem  L.  xiv.  v.  loi. 

T^ra'a  (ruav  (ru/3oVi«  roir'  cAicoX^x  wXarr  aiyo5v ; 

3uan<iuam  hunc  versura  corruptum  esse  numeri  modique  coarguunt  ^  equi* 
em  duplicem  habeo  emendandi  viam,  corrigens,  vel, 

ToWa  (Txmf  (rvfiou-eioL  roV  alvoXia  nckxrf  odySav^ 
vel, 

Twrca  av^MCioi  cruouv,  roircr'  aliFoXiet  vXare  alyopy : 
nf^ta  habet  Etym.  Mag.  p.  205,  55. :  quod  autem  ad  contractionem  bisyl* 
labi  <rtmi  in  unam  attinet,  habet  certe  Euripides  in  Fharu  1327.   'Efiyv^ 
trisyllabum:  v.  Porson.  ad  h.  V 
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NOTICE    OP 

Amstophamis  Opera  quje  supersunt  omnia,  Gr-SCe,  cum 
commentariis  j.  f»  fischeri  :  edidit  c  t.  kvinoel* 
Vol.  I.  cONTiNENs  Plutum.  Gxes^,  1804.  pp.  360.  OcUto. 

JCiVERY  work,  written  by  so  celebrated  a  scholar  as  J.  Fr.  Fischer, 
demands  the  attention,  and  cannot  fiiil  to  receive  the  applause,  of  the 
literary  world.  The  work  before  us  is  as  yet  but  little  known  in  this 
country,  and  we  have  therefore  determined  to  introduce  it  to  the 
notice  of  our  juvenile  readers.  Beck's  Commentaries,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  Invernizius's  edition  of  Aristophanes,  professes  to  give 
only  extracts  from  the  Notes  of  J.  F.  Fischer.  But,  in  the  view, 
which  we  shall  take  of  them,  we  shall  consider  them  not  so  much  as 
liefiming  to  the  text  of  Aristophanes,  as  containing  an  excellent  body 
of  criticism.  We  greatly  doubt  whether  any  other  commentary  upon 
Aristophanes  can  display  so  much  information  upon  the  text  itself,  in 
so  small  a  compass,  a?  is  {lere  presented  to  us.  Fischer  always  writes 
with  great  brevity  and  great  perspicuity,  and  generally  with  a  gr^t 
knowledge  of  the  topics,  which  he  selects.  He  seems  to  despise  an 
idle  parade  of  references,  and  never  presents  us  with  large  quotations, 
but  is  content  with  producing  a  few  instances  to  establish  his  point. 
Yfe  know  no  critic,  who  is  less  studious  to  exhibit  «bis  own  learning, 
and  more  solicitous,  to  inform  his  readers.  There  is  no  preface  to  thte 
volume,  either  by  the  Author  himself,  or  by  the  Editor. 

'Apyet}Jos,  its  derivation  and  meaning* 

**  'A^ya/Jog  ductum  est  a  nomine  &\yo$,  ut  QappoLXsog  a  nomine 
iippos :  v.  Suidas  v.  pu3yx>ikov :  nam  littera  ^  etiam  in  aliis  verbis 
mutata  reperitur  ab  Atticis  in  litteram  A,  quod  genus  Kd^x^ytx  pro 
^oSaXyia,  diJ^e^yco  pro  oLiuhXyaj :  vid.  Schol.  vet.  et  Dorvil.  et  £tynL  M, 
h.  V.  et  Eustath.  ad  //.  j3\  p.  218.  et  Odyss.  $.  p.  1511.  Rom.; 
dgyaXiov  igittir  significat,  *  quicquid  molestum,  grave,  ditiicile,  mise- 
ram  est :'  Schol.  uterque  aliique  Grammatici  illud  interpretantur  verbis 
/3af y,  p^aXsTrJv,  Svo-ytoXov^  ^vc^s^sfy  Al'ti^joV  :  add.  Phav.  v.  d^yaXsov  : 
atque  haec  ratio  praestare  videtur  rationi  eorum,  qui  illud  profectum 
putant  a  nomine  Ipyov.  v.  Schol.  vet. :  nam  primo  desidero  adjectiva 
similia:  deinde  durum  videtur  dicere  cc^yccAsqv  contractum  esse  e.% 
a£f>yaA£Ov,  ita  ut  a  habeat  vim  augendi,  et  intendendi,  nam  Hesycb, 
igyaXiw'  i^y^P  page  4. 

Tuy^aveiv,  with  apariiciplef  the  principle  of  it  explained. 

As^as  t6)(yi  autem,  auctore  Schol.  vet.  dictum  est  nts^Kp^eLtrfiTuS^, 
avrl  rov  Xs^,  add.  Phav.  v.  xi^etg  rv^ :  causa  est,  quia  significatur 
res  fortuita,  non  necessaria ;  nam  rvy^iveiv  est  *  propositum  tenere, 
coUiueare ;'  et  opponitur  rdl  df/^agriysiy/'  p.  7* 
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We  have  cited  this  pas^Qge,  because  we  deem  it  not  enough  for  the 
student  to  know  that  it  exists  in  tlie  Greek  language ;  we  should  a)so 
wish  him  to  know  the  principle  upon  which  it  rests. 

Ov^e  ygv,   *  ne  hilum  quidem/  Origin  of  the  Phrase. 

**  0'j$s  y^v,  '  ne  minimum  ({uidem,  nihil/  SchoU.  vett.  expUcant 
P^oLv^f  ro  rv'x'^v,  orwuy,  Hesych.  ro  ixi^itrrov,  est  loquutio  pro-' 
verbialis :  v.  Erasmus,  p.  674*  quae  unde  ducta  sit,  non  omnmo 
constat ;  nam  yp  dicuntur  *  unguium  sortes/  o  iti  np  Xvu^i .  fiiros 
Hesych.  est  '  genus  quoddam  numuH  minuti ;'  est '  sonus  vocis  suum/ 
V.  Schol.  vet.  cujus  verba  descripsit  Phav.  v.  yp,  et  Suidas  h.  v.  atque 
biBc  sumtam  esse  proverbialem  iilam  loquutionem  arbitror:  *aliter 
Ilerodi.  Philet.  p.  436.  y^ w*  oirwg  Ihsyov  roy  viri  np  ovu;^/  row  Se^KTU^QV 
pvTtovj  dito  Ss  rouTOu  kou  irav  ro  ^^x^irarov,"  p.  XT'. 

We  are  not  altogether  satisfied  with  this  origin  of  the  proverbial 
expression,  the  evolution  of  which  may  be  destined  to  adorn  the  pages 
of  another  critic.  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  correspondent  phrase 
in  the  Latin,  *  ne  hilum  quidem,'  is  just  as  difiicult  to  account  for, 
and,  as  far  as  our  information  extends,  has  been  as  unsatisfactorily 
explained.  We  shall  quote  from  Martinius's  Lex.  Philology 
tJitrajecti  l6p7.  what  is  said  upon  the  subject ;  and  shall  be  gl2(d  to 
receive  any  communications  upon  the  subject,  from  any  of  oiit 
learned  correspondents. 

*'  '  Hilum  putant  esse,  quod  grano  fabae  adhaerct,  ex  quo  nihil  ct 
nihilum/  Test,  et  Non.  c.  2.     '  Hilum  breve  quiddam.'  Lucil.  1.  30. 

*  Quodque  tuas  laudes  culpas,  non  proficis  hilum/ 
Ennius  ap.  Varr.  1.  iv.  De  L.  L. 

*  Esse  igitur  corpus  terram,  quse  deperit,  ipsam 
Etcapit,  et  neque  jam  dispendei  conficit  hilum :' 

Scalig.  ad  Varron.  *  Hie  est  minutum  illud  cavum  in  media  Tola* 
ab  eo  viroM^iariKOv  hilum:  cum  vellent  ostendere  parvum  modum  rei, 
puta  aquae  aut  similium,  ne  hilum  quidem  dicebant,  ostendentes  volam 
manus :'  posset  etiam  hilum  videri  esse  ex  filum,  sicut  Hispaois  hih 
tvtnlum,  nere,  hilar,  quod  \\a\\%Jilare :  in  GL  etiam  estt//tim  va^^M$ 
ro  f  vTo;,  quod  intra  ferulam." 

*Pi^9geg^  in  a  bad  sense. 

The  following  concise  and  clear  Note  deserves  the  attention  of  our 
readers  ; 

'*  *Fr]frooss  per  se  sunt,  vel  magistri  artis  dicendi,  vel  oratores  ;  sed 
Aristophauis  et  Socratis  aetate  pijrops^  dicti  suiit — ii,  *  qui  in  concione 
ita  verba  faciunty  ut  sua,  non  publica  commoda  spectent,  qui  ea 
suadent,  quibus  gratiara  populi  colligant,  ita  ut  salutis  publicse 
rationem  non  habeaut :  qui  adeo  accusant,  certe  minantur  accusare, 
apud  populum  cives  bonos,  quo  gratiam  populi  colligant, — ut  aliquid 
auferant :'  sic  accipi  debet  nomen  h.  1.  et  ap.  Platon.  AfoL  10.  20. ; 
nam  numerantur  a  poeta  in  a^Ixot;.  vid.  28.  cf.  ad  v.  379.  et  v.  5&7." 
p.  24, 
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Aoauiv,  its  various  meanings. 

'  **  AaxsTv  proprie  est  *  crepare,  crepjitum  edere:'  Gloss,  vett. 
Aaxw,  crepo :  Hesych.  Xaxshf  i|/o^^(ra< :  item,  XoCks*  l^lecjttdt  t^x^ — ' 
^p^ijo-fiy :  item»  cAa'^r/csvy  i^i(pYi<rsy :  deinde  dirumpi,  ut  Act,  i.  1 S. 
ubi  y.  Boisius :  Phavorinus*  eXitcr^crev^  etryMrj :  denique  projari^ 
dicere,  quo  sensu  ap.  tragicos  saepe,  maximeque  ap.  £uripidein» 
legitiir  de  hominibus :  sed  idejn  Euripides  hoc  verbo  etiam  de 
Apolline  (rw  ^ot^uj  Etyin.  M.  b.  v.)  usus  est  oracula  edente  coosulen* 
tibusque  respondente.  v.  Kusterus  et  Berglerus  ad  h.  1. 

T»  8yji*  0  ^ljio$  eXaytsv  in  rwv  orre^i.fML'rwy ;"    p.  28. 

This    is  a  clearer  and  better  account  of  the  word  than  is  to  be 

found  in  Mr.  Blomfield's  Seven  againstThehes^  ▼.  141.:  who  has  merely 

multiplied  instances,  without  noticing  the  different  senses,  of  the 

vferb:* 

**  Arptujy  sono,  verbum  obsoletum,  cujus  praeteritum  xiXMca,  ap. 
Tragicos  occurrit,  sed  raro:  vid.  Prom.  415.  AiXaxa  autem  pro' 
SiiXtixa,  ut  i^a^a  pro  ifrjfa:  Xax£Tv  occurrit  Agam.  6l6.  Sophoc* 
Antig.  1Q94.  £Aaxoy  Sophoc.  Traehin.  826.  Eurip.  Orest.  l62.  323. 
quae  loca  cf.  cum  Aristopl^r  Plut.  39*  t^  ^^'  o  $o7jSo^  Ixoxsv  ex  rwy. 
vtsf^fjt.irwv,  ubi  recte  Schol.  r^ar/iycwte^oy — o  Ss  vouf,  ri  B(p^sy^a.ro : 
ap.  eundem  hac  voce  utitur  tragicus  Euripides  Acham,  410.  vid. 
Pac.  581." 

> 

And  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  Mr.  Barker,  in  the 
Classical  Recreations,  p.  167.  who  has  cited  Jive  of  the  instances 
adduced  by  Mr.  Blomfield,  had  explained  from  Lambert  Bos,  from 
whom  Fischer  took  his  note,  the  various  meanings  of  this  verb. 
He  has  also  noticed  the  Homeric  use  of  it,  about  which  Mr.* 
Blomfield  is  silent,  in  the  first  sense  of  crepare,  sonitum  edere,  given 
to  it  by  both  Bos  and  Fischer,  Xaxf  f  ocrrea. 

^Acxiivy  Error  of  II.  Stephens  and  Ecchard  noticed. 

*'  V.  47.  'AuTislv  Toy  gV/^oJ^iov  r^oirov :  v.  dfrKslv  Stephnnus  iir 
Thes.  et  Eccardus  interpretautur  imbuere,  instituere,  ut  intell.  xara, 
praeeunte  Schol.  vet.:  at  desidero,  et  simile  exemplum  hujus  ellipseos, 
et  usum  verbi  atmely,  ccrte  ap.  Aristoph.  qui  etiam  v.  50.  [Lifj^sy  danelv 
vyiss  dixit  pro  improbitati  ^studere,  improbum  esse :  da-ycsly  igitur  est 
studere,  colere,  sequi.'*  "p.  34. 

'Ex  UuTpoxXsovs,  oTxoy  not  understood.  : 

'*  'Ex  Ilar(OKX£ov$,  i.  e.  e  domo  Pairoclis,  non  necesse  est  ut  intelli> 
gatur  (Hmv  :  nam  ut  v.  32.  cJ^  rov  &soy  erat  in  tempium  Dei,  ut  v.  89* 
w^  roug  $ixaiovg,  in  ades  justorum,  ut  v.  237*  s^S  (peiBwXiy  BWeXiuv  ' 
mt  in  domum  sardidi:  ita  etiam  c'x  per  se  locum  indicat:  sic  ap. 
Terent  Ph4nmt.  5,  1,  5.  qua  luec  anus  est  exanimata,  a  fratre  pue 
egressa  estmeo,  i.  e.  e  domo  fratris." 

Fischer,  has,  in  few  words,  ably  established  his  point. 
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Ttg,  Magnitudinem  notans, 

**  Kivhvi;  rig  est  perieulum  qnoddam,  h.  e.  qnoddam  ingens,  ut 
JEsch.  Socr.  3.  3.  Seog  ri,  h.  e.  magn%i8^  ingens,  timer,  et  ap.  Cic.  7. 
JEp.  1,  13.  Misericordia  qtuedam,  h.  e.  ingens,'* 

So,  too,  ill  Longinus,  tte^ J  li^ovg  c.  44.  roa-aury)  XoyMV  xotrpxjj  rt^ 
iitiy(jEi  toy  j8«oy  d(po§ix.  • 

KuTT/iXosj  ffx-TTOgoj,  proper  meaning  of. 

This  unfortunate  Avord  has  long  exercised,  and  will  continue  to  exer- 
cise, the  sagacity  of  critics,  while  they  are  so  regardless  of  its  original 
meaning,  to  which  every  other  may  be  easily  referred,  and  which  is 
clearly  given  by  Mr.  Barker,  in  the  Classical  Recreations,  pp.  259,60. 
326.353-60.490,1.  The  reader  would  do  well  to  consult  what  Mr. 
Blomfield  says  on  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  v.  541.  Fischer's  Note 
is  very  good,  as  far  as  it  goes. 

"  KdirriXog  proprie  est  is,  quae  (qui)  vendit,  emit  vel  ab  avroTfciXyj, 
vel  ab  sU'iri^oj,  ut  KdirrjXos  davrlSouv  Pac.  446.  v.  Schol.  ad  P/af. 
1156.:  Salmastus  Obss.  /.  A,  p.  94.  s. :  sed  niaxime  dicitur  ita  is, 
qui  vinum  aliunde  venit,  caupo  s.  copo,  atque  adeo  xain^AV  copa,  ut 
h.  1.  id  quod  reliqua  Ble{>sidemi  verba  satis  docent.  Schol.  Dor^'ill. 
Tj  olvoircvKtg  v.  1121."  p.  245. 

The  passage  of  the  Pluius  v.  435.,  upon  which  this  Note  is  writteni 

is  this : 

up  loTiv  tj  xawTjX)^  rj  'x  tmv  ysirovoov, 

Fischer  as  clearly  defines  the  word  iair^fog  in  p.  291*  on  v.  52 K : 

"  "Ejutirof  (5;  est  proprie  Lat.  mercator,  Gloss,  vett.  is,  *  qui  uiare 
trajicit,  et  e  terris  alienis  petit  merces,  quas  vendat  in  terris  suis:' 
vid.  Horat.  l.  Od.  l.  15,  17-  Schol.  Ijur^ogo^,  6  ngAyixareirni^  ivipcoTrog, 
xuplcog  di  6  TrAeajy  iiXatnroLvJ* 

Atxaiov,  its  forensic  Sense. 

*'  Akaiov  dicitur  *  quicquid  facit  et  valet  ad  defendendam  et  con- 

firmandam  causam,  adjumentum   c,aussse,    argunientum,    ratio  :'    sic 

TO,  ^ixaia  ap.  Xen.  Cyrop.Z,  1,  8.  et  ap.  Theophr.  Charr,  17.  3.  et 

^*a*fa  ap.  Terent.  Phorm,  2,  1,  50.  pnes^idia  Cic.  Orat.  2,  76."  p.  271. 

It  is  singular  that  Fischer  should  have  overlooked  Demosthenes,  by 
whom  ra  Siy^ia,  in  this  sense,  is  frequently  used,  as  Dr.  Taylor  has 
^remarked,  and  as  Mr.  Barker  has  observed  in  the  Classical  Recrea* 
tions,    p.  330. 

Mox^og^  vovog.  Distinction  of  Arnaldus  overthrown. 

'^  y.  525.         4uot'  »Mg  ogouv  eifetyayx9nr6s)gy 

xoil  cxiimiVi  riXKoL  re  iM^ifiv, 

Nemo  non  videt  jw-op^gTv  respondere,  ut  mmv  (vid.  v.  254.)  verbo 
Lat.  laborare  (Fer.  Heaut.  h.  1.  S6.)  opus  rusticum  facere,  atque  adeo 
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tmre  Arnaldum  Anmutdw.  qui  praecipit  leiv^v  esse  laborem  numuum, 
fto%9oy  laborem  terumwfsmn,"  p.  293- 

il/LXTHiVf  ^xos,  pallium  integrum,  lacerum, 

'*  V.  540.  avd'  Ijttflcr/ow  piv  s^stv  ^axoj. 

Qiium  iiMXTLOv  sit  pallium  integrum,  apparet  paxog  esse  paUkan  laee- 
rum,  et  detritum.  Schol.  D*Orv.  5*f ppij/jxevoy  yjprwvx ;  melius  Hesych» 
fdyLQs,  hsppuryii  \[i*iriov :  dictum  est  de  hoc  nomine  ad  Matth.  ix. 
16/'   p.  306. 

Our  word  rag  clearly  belongs  to  the  same  root,  as  j^axa^. 
wroxgoi/airflaj,  «r«r\^TTeJv,  verbis  lacessere. 

**  V.  548,    cu  jxew  ou  rhv  kfMv  /3/oy   gTpijxaj,  xov  touv  wrcop^ay  ?'' 

VTTSKpOUiTOO, 

VTtox^ovsfr^ou  h.  1.  est  verb's  lacessere,  exagitaref  invehi:  metaphora 
duct  a  est,  ut  jam  Schol.  animadvertit,  ab  its,  qui  pulsantjides  et  nerval 
nve  manu,  sive  plectra:  Suidas  interpretatur  per  ijv/jcy,  Schol.  vet. 
per  efisy^oj,  Dorvil.  per  s^kMcras,  non  omnino  bene :  illu^trari  potest 
usu  V.  sttitkrirreiv  de  lis,  qui  alios  objurgant  et  increpant :  nam  verba 
fiictorum  et  orationis  non  raro  vices  permutare  solent  suas»  quia  facta 
et  verba  conjuncta  sunt:  Pollux  ix.  139-  laudat  ex  h.  L  iiriKgova'affiatf^ 
quod  ait  esse  vovisr^crai/'    p.  314. 

[The  Vohmeend^with  verse  6Z6J] 


as 


VALE. 


Kespnerifl. 


nee  manera  parva 


Oi  mihi  Castalides  citharas  divina  dedissent 

Fila  Marone^  solicitare  manu, 
Fors  nieritis  dignas  potuissem  solvere  grates, 

Fors  heder^  cinctani  ferret  Etona  rudem  : 
Sed  mn\h,  quae  tanti  quae  tot  cecinSre  poetae^ 

Arva  forent  tenui  nobilitata  lyrd  : 
Sit  voluisse  satis  ;  nostri  nee  munere  versiis 

Pristinus  exiguo  diminuatur  honor : 
Sit  Deque  simplicitas  damno ;  sincera  fidelis 

Possit  inornate  voce  Camoena  loqui. 
Arte  carent  numeri,  pietatis  scribere  cogit 

Nee  species  fictae,  nee  simulatus  ani(Mr ; 
Intils  agit  studium,  totoque  in  pectore  regnat. 

Pectus  at  ignorant  pingere  verba  meum. 
Haec  mod&  quae  possum  discedens  accipe,  mater, 

Et  dare  quae  nequeo  plurima  crede  dari. 
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Heu !  citiiis  nigris  hora  advolitaverit  alis^ 

Linquere  dilectos  quae  jubet  bora  Lares. 
Ampliiis  baud  dabitur  fugientes^  spes  ubi  cursum 

Exstimulat^  Musas  nota  per  arva  sequi ; 
Ampliiis  baud  praeses  puerilia  laude  coronaos 

Carmina^  coelicolum  tecta  sub  ipsa  vehet : 
Quam  toties  stupui>  me  non  doctrina  vagantem 

Ampliiis  bk  sopbise  viva  docebit  iter. 
Abstrahit  bine  passus,  procul  bine  Rhedycina  moratos ; 

Corpore  sin  nequeo,  mente  relicta  petaoi : 
Hiic  pia  mittentem  crebr6  vota  audiet  Isis, 

Audiet,  et  Tamesi  vota  ferenda  dabit. 
Quin  mibi  nulla  dies  bunc  extorquebit  amorem. 

Nulla  sodalitii  sors  meminisse  vetet ; 
Crescet^  in  aetemum  crescet :  nec^  Etona^  videbb, 

Quam  puer  excolui^  non  adamare  senem ; 
Al  face  ciim  trepidans  pallescit  vita  supremS, 

Pro  te  voce  feram  deficiente  preces. 

H.  H.  JOY. 

Etona,  1804. 


.-  NOTICE  OF 

M.  TULLII  CICERONIS 

DE  NATURA  DEORUM 

UBER  QUARTUS. 

JS  Pervetusto  Codice  MS,  Membranaceo  nunc  primum  edidil 
P.  Seraphinus,  Ord*  Fr.  Min.  Bononia,  iSll.  Oxonii,  18 13* 
pp.  4G,  Octavo. 

The  Editor  of-4his  Book,  after  the  manner  of  Novel  writers,  who 

wish  to  attribute  their  work  to  some  magnificent,  because  unkmncn, 

character,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  manner    in  which  he 

found  the.  MS.  and  of  hb  ideas  of  the  probability  of  its  genume- 

ness.  I 

Nuper,  quum  venissem  ad  institorem  quendam  in  parocbia  mea,  forte 
conspexi  in  tabemula  ejus  jacentem  inter  mures  ad  discindendum  damna^- 
tos  bbros,  quos  coemerat  in  venditione  puolica  librorum  publicati  coenobii 
in  Pignosia,  codicem  magna  ex  parte  membranaceum,  rautilum  quidem  et 
lacenim,  a  tineis  corrosum,  et  a  muribus  male  habitum,  quern  tamen  mihi 
inspicienti  statim  commendabat  Vita  et  Martyrium  S*  Bngitt«  cum  figuris 
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coloratis.  Quare  statim  haminem  precibus  aggressus  sum/ut  mihidono 
daret  ilium  libruni.  Ille  vero  non  gravate  fecit,  sed  dixit,  mihi  licere  hunc 
libnim  mecum  ferre,  ex'  quo  ipse  nullum  posset  fructum  capere,  quia  in 
latinis  male  versatus  esset,  et  quia  nemo  vellet  caseum  aut  butyrum  in 
membrana  fcstida  involutum  acxipere.  Ita  voti  compos  factiis  sum,  ct  pos- 
sessor antiqui  voluminis. 

Postquam  me  Valde  aedificaverat  dicta  ilia  Vita,  pro  qua  ^dificatione 
maximas  habeo  agoque  gratias  et  Deo,  omnis  boni  largitori,  et  mercatoii, 
cui  hoc  munus  debeo,  et  auctori,  qui  illam  lectoribus  SBdificationem  procura- 
vit,  coepi  etiam  evolvere  atque  legere,  quae  prseterea  in  hoc  tomo  coUigata 
erant.  Inveniebam  autem  sub  finem  partem  codicis  antiquissimi,  Utteris 
majusculis  exarati,  laceri  quidem,  sed  qui  vidcbatm'  aliquid  promittere.  Qusb 
a  muribus  relicta  sunt^incipjunt  a  verbis : 

altera  apnd  Graios  Cynosura  Yocatcr, 
altera  dicitur  esse  Helke 

et  putabam  initio,  serraonem  ibi  esse,  de  tonsura  ct  ordinibus  monachoium, 
et  de  S.  Helena.  Sed  quum  consulerem  doctissimum  Scholasticum  in  proximo 
-vico,  codicem  meum  mecum  sumens,  ille  mihi  dixit,  se  ex  versibus  intelli- 
gere,  de  stellis  esse  sermonem,  et  suspicabatur  statim,  me  habere  Codicem 
fibroiiim  Ciceronis  de  natura  deorum,  quos  puer  legisse  sibi  recordabatur,  et 
in  quibus  essent  versus  de  sideribus.  Et  quum  perlustraret  aliquantulum 
membranas,  invenit  inscriptionera  :  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  de  natura  deorum  1. 
III.  et  moxl.  IV,  Nee  diu  postea  misit  mihi  libellum  Norimberga  im* 
pressum,  et  mihi  scrip  sit,  Ciceronem  de  natura  deorum  t^ntum  iibros  III 
scripsisse,  ut  hie  liber  proWet.  Ex  illo,  tum  cognovi,  codicem  meum  inci- 
pere  capite  41  libri  secundi.  Sed  probe  notandum  est,  librum  III  finire  his 
verbis :  Hac  quum  essent  dicta,  discessimus.  In  quo  facile  apparet,  extremailla 
verbarlibri  III,  q use  in  impressis  legimus,  addita  esse,  ut  opus  hie  finitum 
vlderetur.    Addit  autem,  quod  mirere,  codex  meus  librum  quartum. 

The  Author  appears  to  be  one  of  those  well-meaning  but  over- 
zealous  men,  who  wish  to  draw  instances  of  Christian  doctrine  from 
the  most  discordant  and  improbable  sources.  He  seems  particularly 
anxious  to  make  Cicero  speak  like  a  sound  Roman  Catholic,  and  that 
too  of  some  regular  order. 

Plurima  vero  sana  in  sunt  in  hoc  libel lo  et  utilia  et  antiquitalen  fid^i 
CathoUca  demonstrantia.  Et  secundum  caritatem  christianani  existirnandum 
est,  Ciceronem,  si  nostri  ordinis  fuisset,  in  omnibus  et  singulis  se  orthodox* 
fidei  ecclesiffi  conformaturum  fuisse.  Quo  magis  huncce  librum  hucusquc 
ignotnm  in  sempet  majorem  Dei  gloriam  publici juris  facio,  gratum  facturus 
pia  Matn  Ecclesise,  et  omnibus  qui  fidem  veram  antiquam  uniceque  salvi- 
ncam  profitentur  et  sedem  romanam  exosculantur. 

An  ingenious  imitator  of  Cicero  would  have  taken  care  to  insert  no 
irords  ID  his  composition,  that  were  not  found  in  Cicero.  His  Clavis 
Ciceroniana  and  his  Nizolius  would  have  easily  enabled  him  to  find  his 
authorities,  and  would  have  induced  him  to  abstain  from  such  words  as 
religiasitas,  unitersalitas,  &c.  Yet  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  this 
curiosity  to  the  Classical  reader,  and  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  London 
publisher,  Mr.  Lunn,  for  an  edition  of  it; 
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The  Editor  solemnly  assures  us,  "  testor,  detestor,  obtestor,  et  con- 
testor  per  S.  Franciscum  Assisium/'  that  he  is  not  the  author  of  the 
Book.  Without  appealing  to  St.  Francis  d'Assise,  he  would  have  readily 
convinced  us  by  the  style  of  his  AdvertiseiAent.  In  disclaiming  his  know- 
ledge of  Greek,  he  proves  his  ignorance  of  Latin.  ''  Grsecse  linguae  ita 
ignarus  sum,  ut  ne  quidem  uuam  litteram  legere  possim."  We  might 
quote  grosser  instances. 
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NO.  III. 


PRISCIANI  GRAMM ATICI  CiESARIENSIS 

DE    PrJEEXERCITAMENTIS    RHETORICiE    EX     HeRMOGENE. 


Jb  ABULA  est  oratio  ficta,  verisimili  dispositione  imaginem  exhibens 
veritatis.  Ideo  autem  banc  primu»n  tradere  pueris  solent  oratores, 
quia  animos  eorum  adhuc  molles,  ad  meliores  facile  vias  vitae  institu- 
unt  rite.  Usi  sunt  ea  tamen  vetustissimi  quoque  autores,  ut  Hesio- 
dus,  Arc^ilochus,  lloratius.  Hesiodus  quidem,  lusciniae  :  Archilochus 
autem,  vulpis :  Horatius,  muris.  Nominantur  autem  ab  inventoribus 
fabulanim,  aliae  -^sopiae,  aliac  Cypriae,  aliae  Libycae.  aliae  Sybariticae. 
Omnes  autem  communiter  ylsopiae.  quoniam  in  conventibus  frequen- 
ter solebat  iEsopus  fabuiis  uti.  Et  pertinet  ad  vitae  utilitatem.  Et 
est  verisimilis,  si  res  quae  subjectis  accidunt  personis  apte  reddantur, 
ut  puta,  de  pulchritudine  aliquis  certat ;  pavo  supponatur  hie  :  opor- 
tet  alicui  astutiam  tribuere  :  vulpecula  est  subjicienda :  imitatores  ali- 
quos  hominum  volumus  ostendere  ;  hie  simiis  est  locus.  Oportet  igi- 
tur  modo  breviter,  modo  latius  eas  disserere.  Quomodo  autem  hoc 
fiet  ?  si  nunc  narratione  siitiplici  proferantur,  nunc  etiam  sermo  indue- 
tis  fingatur  personis.  Exempli  causa  :  Simice  convenerunt,  et  consilium 
hahuerunt  de  urbe  condenda  :  et  quia  placuit  illisy  parata  erant  incipere 
adificationem  :  sed  vettis  inter  eas  prohibuit  ab  incept o,  eas  docenSf  quod 
Jacile  capientur,  si  intra  muros  concludantur.  Sic  breviter  dices.  Si 
velis  producere,  sic  :  Simice  convenerunt  et  consiliabantur  de  urbe  con^ 
dendOf  quorum  una  in  medium  veniens  concionata  est,  quia  oportet  ipsas 
quoque  civitatem  halter e .-  videtis  enimy  aiebat^  quod  civitates  habendo  ho- 
mines etiam  habent  do  tios  singidi^  et  concionem  universiy  et  in  tkeatrum 
ascendentes  delectant  animos  speciationibus  et  auditionibus  variis.     Et 

'  See  No.  XII.  p.  396.    In  oar  next  we  shall  conclude  this  article  by  giving 
tiie  VarUiua  Readings^  with  some  Additional  AinMtations, 
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sic  proferes  orationem,  in  orando  dicens,  quod  et  plebiscitum  scriptnm 
est,  et  finges  etiam  orationem  veteris  simix.  Ezpositio  autem  fabu- 
larum  vult  circuitionibus  carere,  et  jucundior  esse.  Sed  oratio  qua 
utilitas  fabulae  retegitur,  quam  hnfiv^iw  vocant,  quod  nos  affkhdatio' 
nem  possumus  dicere,  a  quibusdam  prima,  a  plerisque  rationabilius  pos- 
trema  ponitur.  Sciendum  veiro,  quod  etiam  oratores  inter  ezempla 
solent  fabulis  uti. 

DE  NARRATIONE. 

Narratio  est  expositio  rei  facts,  Tel  quasi  factae.  Quidam  tamen 
X^twtt  id  est,  usum,  posuerunt  ante  narrationem.  Species  autem  narra^ 
tionis  quatuor  sunt,  fabularis,  fictilis,  historica,  civilis.  Fabularis  est, 
ad  fabulas  supradictas  pertinens.  Fictilis,  ad  Tragcedias,  sive  comoedias 
ficta*  Historica,  ad  res  gestas  exponendas.  Civilis,  qux  ab  oratori- 
bus  in  exponendis  sumitur  causis.  Nunc  autem  de  ea,  qnx  ad  exerci- 
tationem  pertinet,  dicemus,  quam  variis  proferre  modis  solemus ;  per 
rectum,  per  inclinatum,  per  conjunctivum,  per  dissolutum,  per  com- 
parativum.  Per  rectum,  ut,  Medea  JEeta  Jllia  Juit^  htBc  prodidit 
aureum  veUus^  et  sequentia.  Rectum  autem  nominatur,  quod  per 
totam  vel  ampliorem  orationem,  casum  servat  nominativum.  Incli- 
nata  dicitur,  in  qua  obliquis  utimur  casibus,  ut,  Medeam  Metee  jUiam 
dicunt  amavisse  Jasonem^  et  reliqua ;  quia  alios  quoque  casus  assu- 
mit.  Conjunctiva  vero  figura  est,  qua  arguentes  utimur,  ut.  Quid 
enim  non  Jecit  Medea  malum  ?  non  amavit  qmdem  Jasonem  ?  prodidit 
aureum  vellusP  interfecit  Jratrem  et  sequentia.  Dissolutum  vero  fit 
SIC  :  Medea  ^etce  jUlia  prodidit  aureum  velhiSf  Absyrtum  interfecit^ 
et  sequentia.  Comparativum  est  boc,  Medea  Met€B  jUia  debens  pudi^ 
citiam  servare,  turmtudine  amoris  prodidit  earn :  et  quam  decehat  custO' 
demJratemcB  fieri  saltitiSf  interfecit  ^fratrem  :  et  quce  dehuxt  tutari 
aureum  veUus,  tradidit  insidiatori.  £t  Rectum  quidem  historian  con- 
venit ;  est  enim  planius :  Inclinatum  vero  magis  certaminibus  rheto- 
ricis.  Conjunctum  quoque  ad  arguendum  accommodatius,  Dissolu- 
tum autem  perorationibus  sive  conclusionibus  ;  est  enim  passivum,  id 
est,  afiectus  animi  commovens. 

DE  USU. 

Usus  est,  quem  Graeci  x^utif  vocant,  commemoratio  alicujus  oratio- 
nis,  vel  facti,  vel  utriusque  simul,  celerem  habens  demonstrationem, 
qu«  utilitatis  alicujus  causa  plerunque  profertur.  Usuum  autem  alii 
orationales,  alii  activi,  alii  mixti.  Orationales  sunt,  quibus  inest  ora- 
tio sola,  ut,  Plato  dicebat  Musas  in  animis  ingeniosorum  esse,  Activi 
vero,  in  quibus  actus  inest  solus,  ut,  Diogenes  cum  vidisset  puerwin 
agentem  indecenter^  ptedagogum  virga  percussit.  Mixti,  si  addas ;  per-. 
cussitf  dicensy  quare  sic  erudisti  ?  Interest  autem  inter  usum  et  com- 
roemorationes  hoc  :  quod  usus  breviter  profertur :  commemorationes 
vero,  qiias  u^finifionvfMrti  Graeci  vocant,  longiores  sunt.  A  Senten- 
tia  vero  differt :  quod  Sententia  indicative  profertur,  Usus  vero  sacpc 
etiam  per  interrogationem  et  responsionem.     Practerea  quod  Usus 
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etiam  acta  solent  inveniri,  Sentential  vero  in  verbis  tantum.  Et  quo- 
niam  Usus  habet  omnino  personam,  quas  fecit  vel  dixit :  Sententia  vero 
siifc  persona  dicitur.  Traduntur  tamen  differentiae  Usuum  plures  a 
veteribus.  Alii  enim  sunt  indicativi,  alii  interrogativi.  Sed  nunc  ad 
instans  veniemus ;  hoc  est>  ad  operationem  et  ordinationem  ad  Usus 
pertihentium  capitulorum.  Disponendum  igitur  sic,  primum  ut  laus 
breviter  dicatur  ejus  qui  fecit  vel  dixit :  deinde  expositio  ipsius  Usus : 
hinc  causa,  ut,  Isocrates  dicebat  s  stirpem  quidem  doctrime  esse  amaram^ 
Jructum  vero  dulcem.  Laus  :  Isocrates  sapiens  fmt :  et  products  per 
tempora  locum.  Postea  sequatur  elocutio  ipsius :  non  enim  oportet 
nomen  ipsum  per  se  {)onere,  sed  latius  earn  interpretari.  Deinde  a 
causa :  Maxima  enim  Jactorum  per  laborem  perfici  solenty  penjecta  vera 
t^fftrunt  jucunditatem.  Denique  utendum  a  contrario  ;  Nam  inlissima 
rerum  non  egent  iabore^  et  Jinem  terminum  habenU  Studiosissinue  vero 
res  e  contrario.  Post  haec  comparatione :  Qtwmodo  enim  agricolas 
oportet  lahorantes  in  terra  accipere  Jrttctusy  sic  etiam  ehquentes. 
Deinde  ab  exemplo :  Demosthenes  inclusit  sese  in  adiculis  ad  legendum 
mtdto  laborey  post  dccepit  Jructum,  coronas,  pnedicationes.  Deinde  a 
testimonio :  ut,  Hesiodus  quidem  dixit :  virttUis  viam  asperam  DH 
Jecere.  Alius  poeta  dixit  :  Laboribus  vendunt  Dii  nobis  omnia  bona. 
Post  omnia  inferes  exhortationem.  Quod  oportet  parere  iUi,  qui  dixit 
out  fecit. 

DE  SENTENTIA. 

Sententia  est  oratio  generalem  pronunciationem  habens,  hortans  aK- 
quam  rem,  vel  deterrens,  id  est,  dehortans,  vel  demonstrans,  quale  sit 
aiiquid.  Dehortans  quidem,  quomodo  in  illo  Homerico,  Non  oportet 
per  totam  noctem  dormire  constdtorem:  et  in  illo  Virgiliano:  Heu  nihil 
invitisjas  quenquam  Jidere  divis.  Hortans  vero,  ut  in  illo,  Oportet 
pauperiem  jugientem  etiam  latissimum  pontum  penetrare,  et  ad  scoptdos 
inctinare  prcecipites.  Demonstrans  vero  quatitatem  rei,  ut,  prospere 
enim  agentes  tndigni,  occasionem  acdpiunt  in  sapientem  mal^faciendi. 

Fraeterea  aliae  Sententiarum  sunt  verac,  alias  verisimiles,  alias  simpli- 
ces,  aliae  conjunctae,  aliae  superlativae.  Verae  quidem,  ut,  Non  potest 
inveniri  vUa  hominis  carens  molestia,  et,  Heu  I  nihil  invitisjas  quen* 
quam  Jidere  divis. 

Verisimiles  autem,  ut,  Siquis  cum  malts  conversatur  libenter,  nunquam 
de  hoc  bene  interrogavi  viro,  sciens  quoniam  talis  est,  quates  iUi  cum 
quibtu  conversatur,  et  Una  salus  victis  nullam  sperare  salutem.  Sim- 
plices  vero,  ut,  Possint  divitia  et  dementes  Jacere,  et,  Qidd  non  morta- 
iiapectora  cogis  Auri  sacra  James  ? 

Conjunctae,  ut,  Non  bonum  muUos  esse  reges,  unus  rex  sit,  et}  Obse* 
quium  amicos,  Veritas  odium  parit. 

Superlativae,  ut.  Nihil  imbedlUus  hemine  terra  pascit,  et,  Fama  ma- 
lum,  quo  non  aliud  velocius  uUum^  Mobilitate  viget. 

9 

BE  OPERATIONE. 

Operatio  vero  sententiae'  consimilis  est  meditationi  usus,  de  qua 
superius  dictum  est«    Frovenit  enim  a  laude  brevi  ejus  qui  dixit,  a 
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simplici  expositione  ipsius  sententiz,  a  causa,  a  contrarioy  a  compan-* 
tione,  ab  exemplo,  a  judicio,  a  conclusione.  Fit  autem  sententia,  ex- 
empli causa,  Non  oportet  per  totam  noctem  dormire  mrum  muUis  consu^ 
lentem,  Laudabis  igitur  eum,  qui  dixit,  breviter.  Deinde  simplici 
expositione  eloqueris  sententiam,  ut,  Non  .  decet  virum  in  summa  potet'- 
tate,  multis  pr^^esidentem,  ab  occasu  solis  usque  ad  ortu/n  opprimi  somno. 
-A  causa .:  Debet  prases  in  curis  semper  esse  :  somnus  vero  curas  om^ 
nibus  auferU '  A  contrario  :  Contrarium  est  enim  rex  et  priwUus  ;  et 
somnus  it  vi^ilice,  Qtiomodo  ergo  molestum  non  esty  si  privatum  homo 
per  totam  dormiat  noctem  .-  sic  intolerabilef  si  rex  non  vigiliis  consulat 
cujusqu£  sibi  parentium  saluti,  A  comparatione  :  Qtiomodo  enim  gw- 
bernatores  et  si  c.tteri  dormiant^  soli  pro  communi  vigilant  salute  :  sia 
oportet  imperatores  curare  pro  suis,  Ab  exemplo  :  Hector  enim  noctu 
vigilans  et  curansy  speculatorem  ad  naves  Grcecorum  mittebat  Dolonem, 
Ab  judicio,  ut,  Salludius  quoque  hcec  comprohat  dicens  :  Sed  multi 
mortales  aediti  ventri  atque  somno,  vitam  sicuti  peregrinantes  transiere* 
Conclusio  vero  habet  exhortationem  pleninque,  ut,  Oportei  et  not 
necessarias  res  suscipientes,  nimia  cura  vigiliisque  eis  considers 

DE  REFUTATIONE. 

Refutatio  est  improbatio  quam  Grasci  ufctoiavtiv  vocant,  rei  propositae- 
Confirmatio  vero  e  contrario  comprobatio.  Quae  vero  planissime  sunt 
falsa,  vel  vera,  nee  refutanda  sunt,  nee  confirmanda;  quales  sunt 
fabulae  ^sopi,  vel  historiae  indubitabiles.  Oportet  enim  refutationes 
de  illis  rebus  fieri,  quae  ancipitem  adhibent  opinionem.  Refutandum 
igitur  ab  incerto,  ab  incredibiii,  ab  impossibili,  ab  inconsequente,  ab 
indecente,  ab  incommodo.  Ab  incerto,  ut,  Incertum  erat  tempusy  in 
quo  Narcissum  Juisse  dicunt,  Ab  incredibiii  :  Incredibile  est  Arionem 
malis  affectuni^voluisse  canere,  Ab  impossibili :  Impossibile  erat  Ario- 
nem a  delpkino  servari.  Ab  inconsequenti,  quod  contrarium  dicitur  ; 
ut,  Contrarium  erat  voluisse  perdere  libertateta  eum,  qui  earn  servasset. 
Ab  indecent! ;  Indecens  erat  Apollinem,  cutn  sit  deusy  voluisse  mulieri 
vim  iriferre,  Ab  incommodo,  cum  dicimus,  quod  neque  prodest  hcec 
audire.    Confirmes  vero  a  contrariis. 

DE  LOCO  COMMUNI. 

Locus  communis  exaggerationem  habet  manifest*  rei,  quasi  ex 
argumentationibus  jam  peractis.  Non  enim  quaerimus  in,  hoc,  an  istd 
facYileguSt  vel  vir  Jbrtis  sit :  sed  rei  convictae  et  manifestae  exaggera- 
tionem facimus,  cui  tamen  legibus  supplicium  sit  definitum,  vel  prac- 
mtum.  Dicitur  autem  communis  locus,  quia  convenit  contra  omnem, 
verbi  causa,  sacrilegum :  vel  etiam,  ut  quibusdam  placet,  pro  omni 
viro  fnii,  Oportet  autem  sic  progredi  per  inqu  sitionem  contrarii, 
-deinde  ponere  ipsam  rem,  post  comparatJonem,  quam  sequitur  senten- 
tia.  Post  eam  coniecturaliter  praeteritam  vitam  crimireris  a  praesenti- 
bus ;  dehinc  amoveas  misericordiam  per  capitula,  quae  finalia  dicunturt 
id  est,  utili,  justo,  legitimo,  honesto,  et  similibus,  et  per  demonstra- 
tionem  hujus  rei  actae.  Principia  enim  in  loco  communi  pure  non 
invenis,  sed  usque  ad  formulam  quandam  servantur.    Et  ut  exempli 
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libi  mamfestum  fiat,  sit  Locus  communis  contra  sacrilegum.  Princi* 
pia  igitur  dicenda  sunt  usque  ad  formulam  hoc  modo  :  Omnes  quidem 
oportet  maleficos  homines  in  odio  esse  vobis^  judices^  maxime  vero  eos 
qui  contra  deos  aliquid  audent.  Secundum  quasi  principium.  Ergo 
^i  vultisjacere^  ut  ceteri  quoque  sint  pessimi^  isti  concedite:  sin  hoe 
placet  minime,  istum  suppliciis  qfficite  meritis,  Tertium :  Videtur 
enim  reus  in  periculum  duci  solus^  re  autem  vera  vos  quoque  in  discri^ 
men  venietis*  contemptio  enim  jurisjurandi  et  fidei  reiigionisque  violation 
nescio  an  minores  habeat  sacrilegio  poenas.  Post  has  igitur  formulas 
principii,  antequam  in  ipsam  rem  veniamus,  de  contrario  est  dicen- 
dum,  quod  leges  constituerunt  prudentissimey  deos  oris  placari^  templa 
eis  devoverunt,  donariis  ornarunt^  hostiis  hones  averuntf  Jestis  diebus 
redeuntibus  celebraverunt ;  et  inferes  etiam  approbationem,  tractando 
causam,  quod  justissime  has  leges  constituerunt.  Deorum  enim  pla- 
catorum  providentia  cu^toditur  salva  respublica,  violatorum  vero  prodi' 
Hone  corrumpitur.  Sic  progredere  ad  propositum  :  Quce  cum  ita  sintf 
iste  quid  ausus  facere  ?  et  exponis  rem,  non  quasi  docens,  sed  quasi 
exaggerans,  qmd  universes  nocuit  civitati,  et  communibus  et  privatis 
rebus:  et  timendum  est,  ne  tale  scelus  consequatur  sterilitas Jrugum^ 
ne  hostium  superemur  armisy  et  similia.  Post  haec  ad  comparationes 
venies,  qux)d  homiddis  mulio  est  iste  pejor.  Q^anta  vero  sit  differeU'- 
iia,  conjicere  possumus  ex  lasts :  homicidte  enim  contra  homines  audent, 
Sacrilegus  autem  in  ipsos  scel^atam  exercet  audaciam  deos,  Tyrannis 
iste  simillimuSy  sed  tamen  et  illis  non  omnibusy  sed  pessimis  omnium, 
lUorum  enim  Jacinus  est  levissimumy  quod  sacratas  diis  divitias  aufe- 
runt.  A  majore  vero  ad  minus  comparationes  per  increpationem 
inducens,  ne  minuere  crimen  videaris :  Non  est  dniquissimum  Jkrem 
vel  injuriosum  qffici  supplicioy  sacrilegum  "•  vero  absotvi  ?  licet  autem 
prsteritam  ejus  vitam  a  praesenti  criminari,  quod  a  parvis  ccppity  et  ad 
hoc  pessimum  Jacinus  progressus  est.  Ergo  non  solum  sacrilegum,  sed 
etiam  furem  atque  effractorem  et  adulterum  habetis*  Excuties  et  senten- 
tiam,  per  quam  venit  ad 'tale  peccatum,  Quod  nolens  ingenue  laborare, 
vel  arando  cibum  acquirere,  per  sacrilegia  vult  divitias  quarere,  si  dicis 
contra  sacrilegum  vel  homicidam.  Praeterea  a  consequentibus  dicis, 
qiiod  per  hunc  imminuia  majestas  templorum,  infamati  sacerdotes,  seg' 
niores  ad  qffkrendum  omamenta  delubris  redditi  dves,  Utere  autem 
amotione  miserkordiac.  Amovetur  antem  miserkrordia  finaiibus 
capitulisy  id  est,  justo»  utili,  possibili,  decenti,  et  descriptione  ipsius 
injurise,  ut,  Non  istum  mihi  attendatis,  qui  nunc  lacrymat  ante  vestrum 
conspectum ;  sed  ilium  contemnentem  deos,  adeuriteni  Jana,  evellentem 
donaria  sacrorum :  et  post  omnia  perores  in  exhortationem  desinens. 
Qiiid  moramini  ?  quid  cogitatis  de  eo,  -qui  jampridem  omiiibus  videtur 
damnatics. 

DE  LAUDE. 

Laus  est  expositio  bonorum,  quae  alicui  accidunt  personae  vel  com- 
muniter  vel  privatim.  Communiter,  ut  laus  hominis :  privatim  vero, 
ut  laus  Socratis.  Laudamus  tamen  etiam  res,  ut  justitiam  :  et  muta 
animalia,  ut  equum  :  necnon  ^tiam  arbores,  et  semina,  et  montes,  et 
fluvios,  et  similia.  Sciendum  est  autem,  quod  et  Laus  et  Viiup'Tatio 
sub  uno  eodemque  genere  referuntur  demonstrative,  quod  ex  iisdem 
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locis  utraqtie  proficiscuntar.  Qcdd  autezn  interest  inter  has  et  Locum 
communem  ?  videntur  enim  in  quibusdam  nimium  esse  conjuncts. 
Hocy  quod  in  Loco  communi  pro  viro  forti  dicentes,  eo  consifio  dici- 
musy  ut  prsemium  petamus  :  Laus  autem  per  se  testimonium  virtutis 
habet.  Loca  vero  Laudis  vel  Vituperationis  hxc  sunt.  Gens,  ut,  Lati^ 
nuSf  Gracus.  Civitas»  ut,  RomanuSf  Atkeniensis.  Genus,  ut,  .Emilia" 
nuSf  Alcnueo7udes.  Dices  autem,  si  quid  nascendo  evenit  viro,  vel 
ex  somniis,  vel  ex  signis,  vel  hujuscemodi  quibusdam  praenunciationi- 
bus.  Deinde  sequitur  victus,  ut,  in  AckiUey  qiLod  meduilis  leonum  par- 
tus est  Hinc  Educatio,  quomodo  erudittts  est  apud  ChiroTiem,  Nec- 
non  etiam  natura  animi,  corporisque  tractetur,  et  eorum  utrunque 
per  divisionem.  Dices  enim  de  corpore  quidem.  qiu}d  pulcher^  quod 
magnuSi  quodjbrtis.  De  animo  vero,  quod  Justus,  quod  moderatuSf 
qw}d  sapienSf  quod  strenuus.  Postea  laudabilis  a  professione,  id  est, 
quod  qfficium  prqfessus  est  pkUosophicumj  visl  rhetoricum^  vel  militare. 
Omnibus  autem  est  exquisitissimum  de  gestis  dicere,  ut,  militareifi 
utam  degens,  quid  in  ea  gessit.  Laudabis  etiam  vel  vituperabis  ex^ 
trinsecusy  id  est,  a  cog^tis,  amiciSf  divitiisy  Jamiliay  Jbrtunisy  etsimili- 
bus.  Praeterea  etiam  a  tempore,  quantum  vixity  multum  vel  parwn. 
Utrunque  enim  occasiones  Laudis  vel  Vituperationis  prsebet.  Ad  hasc 
ex  qualitate  mortis,  ut,  pro  patria  pugnansy  vel  si  quid  mtrabile  in 
ipsa  morte  evenit :  vel  etiam  ab  eo  qui  eum  interfecit,  ut,  Achilles  ah 
ApoUine  inter/ectus  est :  et  exquirenda,  etiam,  quae  secuta  sunt  post 
mortem,  si  certamina  in  ejus  konorem  sunt  celebratOy  quomodo  Patrom 
do  ah  AchiUey  et  Anchisa  ab  JEnea  ;  si  oractdum  aliquod  datum  est  de 
ossUnu  ejusy  quomodo  de  Oteste  et  Palinuro.  Si  filios  habuit  laudabi- 
les,  quomodo  Achilles  Pyrrhum. 

Maximam  vero  occasionem  in  hujuscemodi  orationibus  suppeditant 
coipparationes,  quas  pones,  in  quo  loco  tempus  admoneat.  Consimi- 
liter  autem  muta  quoque  animalia,  quo  modo  convenit,  et  loco  in  quo 
nascuntur,  laudantur.  A  diis,  in  quorum  sunt  tutela,  ut,  columba 
Veneriy  equus  Neptuno  dicitur  esse  consecratus,  Praeterea  dices, 
quomodo  pascitur,  qralem  habe^  animum,  quale  corpus,  quod 
opus,  aut  quid  utilitatis,  quale  spacium  temporis  vitae :  necnon  etiam 
^omparatione,  et  omnibus  accideniibus  locis  maris.  Res  autem 
laudes  ab  inventoribus,  ntp  venationem  Diana  invenity  et  Apolh  • 
et  ab  his  qui  ea  usi  sunt,  ut.  Heroes  venationibus  utebantur.  Max- 
ima autem  facultas  in  hujuscemodi  rerum  laudationibus  datur,  ex 
contemplatione  eorum,  qui  eas  res  a£Fectant,  quales  sint  tam  animis 
quam  corporibus,  ut,  venantes  fortesy  audacesy  acutiy  integri  corporibus. 
Hie  non  ignores,  quomodo  etiam  deos  debeas  laudare.  Similiter  ar« 
bores,  a  loco  in  quo  gignuntur,  et  a  deo  in  cujus  sunt  tutela,  ut  oUva 
MinervcBy  laurus  ApoUinis  :  etiam  a  pastu,  quomodo  pascuntur  :  et  st 
multa  cura  egent,  admireris :  si  sint  parva,  id  quoque  laudabis.  Dices 
autem  quomodo  de  corpore,  staturam,  pulchritudinem,  pullulationenif 
quomodo  de  mali  arborc,  et  quid  utile  habeat,  in  quo  maxime  moran^ 
dum.  Comparadones  autem  ubique  assumendae.  Quinetiam  urbium 
laudes  ex  hujuscemodi  locis  non  difficulter  acquires.  Dices  enim  et 
de  genere,  quod  indigenas :  et  de  victu,  quod  a  deis  nutriti ;  et  de 
eruditione,  quomodo  a  diis  eruditi  sunt.  Tractes  vero  quomodo  de 
bomine,  qualis  sit  staturaj  quibus  professionibus  est  usa,  quid  gesserit. 
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DE  COMPARATIONE. 

Comparatio  est  vel  similium,  vel  diversorum,  vel  minorum  ad  ma- 
jora,  vel  majorum  ad  minora,  collatio.  Ea  usi  sumus  etiam  in  communi 
loco  augentes  per  co|nparationem  crimina.  Assumitur  tamen  et  in 
Laude  et  Vituperatione  ejusdem  rationis  causa.  Et  quoniara  tamen 
doctissimi  oratores  ea  quoque  per  se  pro  exercitatione  sunt  usi,  dica- 
mus  etisim  de  hac.  Procedentes  igitur  per  loca  laudationis,  compara-  > 
mus  et  urbem  urbi,  ex  qua  sunt  viri,  et  genus  generi,  et  victum  victuiy 
et  professiones  professionibus,  et  gesta  gestis,  et  ea  quae  accidunt  ex- 
trinsecusy  et  diversos  mortis  modos,  et  que  eam  sunt  consecuta^  Si- 
militer si  arbores  comparare  volueris,  conferes  etiam  prxsentia  eis 
numina ;  et  loca  in  quibus  nascuntur,  et  fructus,  et  utilitatem>  et  si- 
Vriilia  Res  quoque  si  compares,  dices  qui  primi  eas  invenerint,et  eos  con- 
feres. Practerea  qualitatem  animi  et  corporis.  Idem  tibi  sit  praeceptum 
in  reliquis*  Sic  enim  vel  in  omnibus  vel  in  plerisque  similia  ostendimus, 
quae  comparamus.  Est  autem  quando  alterutrum  praeponimus  com* 
parando.  Est  autem  quando  alterutrum  vituperantes,  alterutrum 
laudamus :  ut  si  comparemus  justitiam  et  divitias.  Fit  autem  com- 
paratio etiam  ad  melius,  ut  si  laudans  Ulyssem,  comparem  ilium  Her- 
culi,  minorem  similem  majori  virtutibus  volens  ostendere.  Exigit 
autem  hujuscemodi  locus  fortem  oratorem,  et  callidum  et  celerem,  ut 
agiles  possit  saepe  facere  transitiones. 

DE  ALLOCUTIONS. 

Allocutio  est  imitatio  sermonis  ad  mores  et  suppositas  personas 
accommodata,  ut,  Quihus  verbis  uti  potuisset  Andromache  Hectare 
mortuo.  Conformatio  vero,  quam  Graeci  ^^dowvo^rdttttf  nominant,  est 
quando  alicui  rei  contra  naturam  datur  persona  loquendi,  ut  Cicero 
patriae  et  reipublicae  in  invectivis  dat  verba.  Est  praeterea  simulacri 
fictio,  quam  Graeci  g<}oA«;re4f«f  dicunt,  quando  mortuis  verba  dantur, 
quod  facit  Cicero  pro  Caelio,  veri»a  dans  Appio  Caeco  contra  Clodiam. 
Fiunt  autem  AUocutiones  et  finitatum  personarum  et  infinitarum,  ut, 
Quibus  verbis  uti  potuisset  ad  suos  aliquis  prqfecturus  a  patria,  Fini- 
tarum  vero,  ut,  Quibus  uti  potuisset  verbis  Achilles  ad  Deidamiam  jam 
prqfecturus  ad  bellum  Trojanum, 

Allocutionum  vero  quaedam  sunt  simplices,  quando  supponitur  ali- 
quis ipse  per  se  loquens  :  quxdam  duplices,  quando  ad  alios  loquitur. 
Per  se  quidem,  ut,  Quibus  verbis  uti  potuisset  Scipio  victor  revertens. 
Ad  alios  vero,  Quibus  verbis  uti  potuisset  Scipio  post  victoriam  ad  exer" 
citum.  Ubique  est  servanda  proprietas  et  personarum  et  temporum. 
Alia  sunt.  N.  verba  juveni?,  alia  senis,  alia  gaudentis,  alia  dolentis. 
Sunt  autem  quaedam  allocutiones  passionales,  quaedam  morales,  quae- 
dam  mixtac.  Passionales  sunt  in  quibus  passio,  id  est,  commiseratio 
perpetua  inducitur,  ut,  Quibus  verbis  uti  potuisset  Andromache  mortuo 
viro.  Morales  vero,  in  quibus  obtinent  mores,  ut,  Quibus  verbis  uti 
potuisset  rusticusy  cum  primum  aspexit  navim,  Mixtae  vero  utrumque 
nabent,  ut,  Quibus  verbis  uti  potuisset  Achilles  interfecto  Patroch, 
Habet  enim  et  passionem  fuueris  amici,  et  morem  de  oello  cogitantis, 
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sed  operatic  procedit  per  tria  tempora,  et  incipit  a  prsesentibus,  itcur- 
rit  ad  prasterlta,  et  transit  ad  futura.  Habet  autem  stylum  suppositis 
aptum  personis. 


DE  DESCRIPTIONE. 

Descriptio  est  oratio  coUigens  et  praesentans  oculis  quod  demonstrat« 
Fiunt  autem  Descriptiones  tam  personarum,  quam  renim,  et  tempo- 
ruin,  et  status,  et  locorum,  et  multorum  aliorum.  Personarum  quidem» 
ut  apud  Virgilium  :  Os  habitumque  gerens  et  virginis  arma  Spartance^ 
Renim  vero,  ut  pedestris  praelii,  vel  navalis  pugnae  descriptio.  Tem- 
porum  autem,  ut,  veris,  aestatis.  Status,  pacis  vel  belli  locorum,  ut 
litoris,  campi,  montium,  urbium.  Potest  autem  et  commixta  esse 
demonstfatio,  ut,  si  quis  describat  pugnam  noctumam,  ac  simul 
demonstret  et  rem  et  tempus.  Convenit  igitur  res  quidem  describere 
ab  antefactis  et  quae  in  ipsis  eveniunt,  vel  aguntur,  ut,  si  belli  dica- 
mus  descriptionem,  primum  quidem  ante  bellum  detemus  dicere  de- 
lectus habitos,  sumptus  paratos,  timores  qui  fueruni :  hinc  congres- 
sus,  caedes,  mortes,  victorias,  laudes  victorum  ;  illorum  vero  qui  victi 
sunt  lacrymas,  servitutem.  Sin  vero  loca  vel  tempora  vel  personas 
describamus,  habebimus  aliquam  etiam  narrationem,  de  qua  supra 
docuimus,  et  a  bono  vel  utili  vel  laudabili  rationem.  Virtus  autem 
descriptionis,  max  me  planities,  et  prassentia,  vel,  significantia  est. 
Oportet.  n.  elocutionem  ^pene  per  aures  oculis  vel  praesentiam  facere 
ipsius  rei,  et  exaequare  dignitati  rerum  stylum  elocutionis.  Si  clara 
res  est,  sit  et  oratio  similis :  sin  summissa,  huic  quoque  aptabitur 
qualitas  verborum.  Sciendum  autem,  quod  quidam  non  posuerunt 
Descriptionem  in  praeexercitamentis,  quasi  praeoccupatur  et  in  fabula 
et  in  narratione.  In  illis  enim  quogue  describimus  et  loca  et  flu- 
vios,  et  personas  et  res.  Sed  quoniam  quidam  eloquentissimorum 
eam  quoque  tradidere  inter  Praeexercitationes,  non  incongruum  est  eos 
imitari. 

DE  POSITIONE. 

Positio  est  deliberatio  alicujus  rei  generalis  ad  nuUam  personam 
certam  pertinens,  vel  aliquam  partem  circumstantiae,  ut,  si  tractemus, 
an  navigandum,  an  ducendum  uxorenif  an  phUosophandum^  non  adden* 
tes  cui ;  sed  ipsam  rem  per  se  et  per  accidentia  requirentes,  ut,  an  ilia 
res  sit  Jacienda,  quam  Jacientibus  solet  illud  et  illud  accidere.  Quod 
si  finitam  assumamus  personam,  et  sic  deliberemus,  non  Positio  jam, 
sed  Suppositio  est,  quae  magis  ad  controversias  pertinet.  Sunt  igitur 
positionum  aliae  civiles,  aliae  privatae.  Civiles  quidem  quae  communi- 
bus,  et  ad  civilitatem  pertinentibus  subjacent  opinionibus,  ut,  an  Rheto^ 
ricce  dandum  studium^  et  his  similia.  Non  civiles  vero  vel  privatae,  quae 
sunt  proprie  aliquarum  disciplinarum  et  eas  profitentium,  ut,  an  pike 
formam  habeat  mundus^  an  multi  sint  mundiy  an  ignis  sit  sol,  Hx 
enim  qu«stiones  ad  philosophos  pertinent.  Nam  oratores  in  aliis  sunt 
exercitandi.ft  Nominaverunt  autem  quidam  has  Activas,  illas  autem 
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xnspectivas,  sive  intellect! vas.  Hae  enim  possunt  agi ;  illarum  autem 
finis  est  inspectio,  sive  intellectus.  Est  autem  inter  Locum  communem 
et  Positionem  hoc  :  quod  locus  communis  convictae  et  manifestae  rei 
est  exaggeratio  :  positio  autem  dubiae  rei  qusestio.  Positionum  autem 
alias  sunt  simplices,  aliae  ad  aliquid  comparantur,  et  duplices  videntur 
esse.  Si  enim  dicamus  an  luctationem  exercendum,  sim|)lez  positio: 
sin  vero  luctationem  exercendum  an  agriculturam,  duplex.  .  Oportet. 
n.  ab  altero  dehortari,  in  alterum  hortantem.  Dividuntur  autem  po- 
sitiones  capitulis  quae  Jinalia  nominantur,  id  est,  justo,  utili,  possibili, 
decenti.  Ut  justum  est,  ducere  uxorem  ;  et  quod  a  parent/bus  accepi' 
mus,  reddere  vita.  Quod  prodest.  Mtdta  enim  ex  nuptiis  accidunt 
solatia.  Quod  possibile :  A  similibus  enim  facile  possumus  ducere. 
Quod  non  decet  more  ferarum  degere.  Hoc  modo  confirmes.  Refutes 
autem  ex  contrariis,  necnon  etiam  incidents  objectiones  reprobes. 
In  peroratlone  vero  hortationibus  uteris,  et  communibus  omnium  mo- 
ribus  hominum. 


DE  LE6ISLATI0NE, 

Legis  quoque  lationem  in  praeexercitationibus  ponunt :  quoniam 
etiam  in  negociali,  et  lationibus  Jegum,  et  accusationibus  utuntur 
quaestione.  Differentiam  autem  banc  esse  dicunt  quod  in  negociali 
circumstantia  est,  in  praeexercitatione  non  est :  ut,  Jert  aliquis  vendeU' 
dos  esse  honores,  sine  tempore  et  sine  reliquis  circumstantia?  partibus. 
Dividitur  autem  manifesto,  legitimo,  justo,  utili,  possibili,  decenti. 
Manifesto,  ut  apud  Demosthenem  est,  facile  est  id  hominibus,  discere 
et  cognoscerCi  simplicia  et  manifest  a  esse  jura  legum,  Legitimo,  si 
dicamus,  quod  contra  veteres  leges,  Justo,  quandd  dicimus,  quod  et 
contra  naturam  et  contra  mores,  Utili,  quango  dicimus,  quod  et 
nunc  et  in  Juturum  kedit.  Possibili,  quando  dicimus,  quod  neque 
potest  fieri,     Decenti,  quando  dicimus,  quod  f<V  ddS^y  /3A«7rrfi. 


FLEETWOOD'S "  INSCRIPTIONUM  JNTIQUJRVM 

SYLLOGEr 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

In  examining,  lately,  the  books  of  a  deceased  friend,  I  found  the 
following  inscriptions  written  upon  some  blank  leaves  in  Fleetwood's 
Inscriptionum  Antiqiminim  Sylloge;  and  if  they  contribute  to  the 
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imusement  of  your  readers,  I  shall  be  happy  in  the  thought  of 
having  communicated  them  to  your  useful  miscellany. 
London,  May  the  SOiA,  1 8 1 S.  £.  H.  Barker. 

Bolognse, 

D.  M. 

Elia  Laelia  Crispis, 

Nee  Vir,  nee  Mulier,  nee  Androgyna, 

Nee  Puellat  nee  Juvenis,  nee  Anus* 

Nee  Casta,  nee  Meretriz,  nee  Pudicat 

Sed  omnia. 

X  Sublata 

Neque  Fame,  neque  Ferro,  neque  Veneno^ 

Sed  omnibus. 

Nee  Coelo^  nee  Aquis,  nee  Terns, 

Sed  ubique  jacet. 

Lucius  Agatho  Priscias, 

Nee  Maritus,  nee  Amator,  nee  Necessarius ; 

Neque  mcerens^  neque  gaudens,   neque    fiens 

Hanc 

Nee  Molem,  nee  Pyramidem,  nee  Sepulcrum, 

/  Sed  omnia 

Scit  et  iiescit  cui  posuerit. 

I  remarked,  in  the  church  of  St.  Dominic,  at  Rome,  the  tomb  of 
a  lady  of  quality  named  Margarita  Rota  de  Taliacotio,  over  whom 
we  read  a  long  nauseous  epitaph,  which  ends  thus: 

Paulus  Manfredus,  Haeres  Usufructuarius, 
Conjugi  Dulcissimae, 
Asslduis  Lachrymarum  Guttis  hune  Lapidem  exaravit. 

Blainmll^s  Travels, 

An  antique  marble,  some  years  ago,  was  found  near  the  Via 
Niimentana.     The  inscription,  or  epitaph,  engraven  upon  it,  is  as 
singular  as  any  I  ever  saw  in  my  travels.     It  is  a  short  and  scolding 
dialogue  between  a  husband  and  his  wife,  both  lying  in  one  grave : 
Vir.  Heus !  Viator  Miraculum ! 

Hie  Vir  et  Uxor  non  litigant.     Qui  sumus  non  dico. 

Uz.  At  ipsa  dicam. 

Hie  Bebrius  Ebrius,  me  Ebriam  nuncupat.     Non  dico  amplius. 
Vir.  Heu !  Uxor !  etiam  mortua  litigas. 

Blainvilies  Travels,  S.  19. 
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VIA  COLLATINA. 
I. 

Dis  Manibus 
Sexti  Perpennac  Firmi. 
Vixi  quemadmodum  volui : 
Quare  mortuus  sum  nescio.  Vide  p.  303.  Inscr.  3.  306.4. 

II. 

Quo  vadam  nescio. 

Invitus  morior. 

Valete  Posthumi. 

M.  Posthumius  Eques. 

in. 

Lucia  Julia  Prisca. 
Vixit  Ahnis  xxvi. 
Nihil  unquam  peccavit 
Nisi  quod  mortua  est. 

An  urn,  containing  the  ashes  of  two  very  intimate  friends,  was 
lately  dug  up  in  the  same  road,  with  this  curious  inscriptiQn  upon  it: 

D.  M.  S. 
Urna  brevis  geminum  quamvis  tenet  ista  cadaver 

Attamen  in  ccelo  spiritus  unus  adest. 

Viximus  unanimes  Luciusque  et  Flavins :  idem 

Sensusy  amor,  studium,  vita  duobus  erat. 

This  epitaph  plainly  supposes  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul, 
and  that  this  important  article  was  formerly  believed  by  many 
heathens.    lb.  SO. 

On  each  side  of  the  Via  Portuensis,  are  still  seen  some  small 
remains  of  several  ancient  sepulcres,  and,  among  others,  those  of 
the  Sempronian,  Petronian,  Baebian,  and  Annian  families.  Out  of 
the  ruins  of  this  last  was  dug,  not  a  great  while  ago,  a  marble  sar- 
cophagus, with  this  very  remarkable  inscription : 

D.  M. 

P.  Cornelia  Annia.  ne  in  desolata  orbitate  superviverem  misera 
vivam  me  ultro  in  hanc  arcam  cum  viro  def.  incompar.  amore 
dilecto  damnat.  dedo.  cum  quo  vixi  annos  xx.  sine  uUa  coUa 
Libertabus  que  nostr.  mando  ut  quotan.  super  arcam  nost.  Plu- 
toni  et  Proserpinae  uxori  man,  que  omnibus  sacrificent  rosisque 
exornent.   164. 
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COLLATION  OF  TWO  MSS.  OF  SOPHOCLES. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal- 

1  SEND  you  the  various  readings  of  two  MSS.  extracted  from  the 
niargtn  of  an  Aldine  Sophocles.  From  a  note  in  the  title-page^  it 
appears  that  they  were  collected  at  Rome  by  Joannes  Lavineius, 
an  eminent  critic  of  the  l6th  century.  *  I  find  in  Foppens,  Bibli- 
otheca  Belgica^  Vol.  ii.  that  he  assisted  Gulielmus  Canterus  ia 
comparing  Greek  MSS.  at  Rome  for  the  Antwerp  Polyglott, 
which  appeared,  1569 — 72.  It  was  probably  on  this  occasion 
that  he  collated  Sophocles. 

Foppens  adds,  that  at  his  death  he  left  Euripides^  Athenseus, 
aliaque  de  Gracis  Latina  facta  4r  cum  MSS.  comparata.  See  on 
CEd.  Tyr.  1252. 

Besides  the  various  readings,  there  are  many  interlineary  glosses 
and  some  scholia,  both  of  which  1  have  usually  neglected,  as  the 
former  are  unimportant,  and  the  latter  differ  but  little  from  those 
already  printed.  Both  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the  MS. 
marked  V,  as,  with  only  one  exception,  they  are  confined  to  the 
four  first  plays,  beyond  which  that  MS.  is  not  quoted. 

CTESIPHON. 


AJAX. 


V. 


V. 


6*  r«xf/vdv[]   TO,  Minv*    p.  v. 
32.  ata<r«^   ktrrat.  p. 

p.  V.      ^  J 

121.  •vie/]  cvVif,  V. 

129.  «{i»?]  »g»|.  V. 

130.  /8«(fi]  /8«^s«.  V. 

180.  fM^ipiLf\   fMfl^tiv,   p.  V. 

185.  TO(roy^    r^o-0-«y.  p. 

185*  ^•iftveiirt']    %'c/fCfUif.  p.  y. 

189.  fiitrtXuf]  fitta-tXtK.    V. 

193.  ot^ti]  »^ns*  V. 

194.  fAUx^etiAftt]  ficuc^etitfu   p.  V. 
199.  x<ey;^«^dFT*n»]    xx^et^crretf,    p. 

210.    TfAlVTfltrT*^]    nXASVTffVTO;.     V. 

210.  ttl^nren  xMt  Tt^^ctfTf, 

211*  So^M^iAfTov]  iov^id\tncf»    v. 

216.  mtf]  ifMf,  p.  V. 


222.  xUm«i2  »th7r9^,  V. 
225.   v7r6KXii^6ui9tcf\  vT«»A«]^«^firiien 
.  p.  y. 
^  231.  $<(?•<«]  {/(pi«».  V. 

235*  riiy  fii*  so'tfj    rti  fii9  uatt*  T. 

236.  TUf  Js]  T^  ».  V. 

245.  $^D  K^ecrtc^xMXvftfutrt]    ^n  t«^ 

256.  «VA«r»$  ^r^ti]  «7A«C9T«$  f;^fi« 
V.   9jy6vf  i  fietvtx, 

358.  iUi*i]  u^cti.  p.  V. 

290.   «^0^^$]    i^d^^i^.   v. 
301.   STiutictij   hwtilotq.   V. 

349.    (MVtl  \fAmlt\    fUf6t    flO»9..   p. 
349*    (M^tt  r  I    fAOVfOt  T.    p. 

tfAfiifdfTif']   ffifoinmf.  p. 
358.   «Xtec9  eg     uXt»f  orr\  p. 
365,  itcfati]  }«<«K    V. 
370.  «i  «i  m]  cu  m  m  «<•  V. 
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V. 

372.  »  iiTfA6^$g,  if  XH^'I    ^^  '^^'' 
380.  A«f^r<0v]  Atf^Tioy.  p.  V. 
887*   w  Ziv   TT^dyorA'i'  ^^dvdref^l  lit 

396.  6Mr6t  jCfr',   sAf9^f  ^']  ft  prius 
om.  p.  V.  posterius  p. 

400.  ofnr»]  69etrt9. 

401.  ^'  A^fo;]  jk'  «e  Afo$.    p.  V. 
406.  ror  ^  o^«v]]  r0fV<^  «^ot/.  p. 
407    fiM^etti  V\  ftMpetU  t'.  ^, 
412.   «A<|;;otfo<3    tfAt^ddoi.    V. 

414.  wcXv9    voXvf  /tti   }«^oy    n  %] 

9r«Avv  9roAw  dtf^oy  re  ^f .    V. 
416.  ^*  «v«8T<]  ^'  «W6  gr'.    p-  V. 

419.     MV     Y,KXfleC}t^^9tc2       V*        p.       ▼• 
TiKttfCUfOptOI*     V. 

420.  fv^^ovs$j  su'.ppovti.  p. 
42  ■ .  0ei'd^«  ^f  ]  0(y}^«  /Mif.  V. 
476.  x.x9tc9ua-»']   KM,n6uvx.  v. 

499.    OCVX  0v]     d6VXMf     V. 

543«      AtAfi<^M6ir«      Aoyov]       Schol. 
)*«»(   cy  «  [a«J   yd;  eye^Ttyy 

546.  nor^oey?  9-ov   r^y^f]]     fMo^eiyn 

r6vref  yf .  v. 
554.  Schol.    fitr    iyv^tetf    r£i     •/- 
xf/tfy  xetKUn   «A&TOT«T«$  « 

TTctf^*  u^tTToriXu  %vinfM  ^ 
569.  3i<Stij  }si|».  V. 

585.   i^etrtim]  }^«0t/li(. 

598.  «f/]  «/{/.  p.  v. 

603.  XufMnU]  Xufuiu*  p. 

604.  fuytf^J  twtiftu,  p.  V. 
608.  ^f^deyj   eli«c9,  p.  V. 
610.  iii;]  «.  p.  V. 

610.  jKdi  fiei]  fut  fMi  fMt,  y. 

61 3.  9r^/y  ^«]  ^^/y  ij.  v. 

614.  fy  'A^m]   liy  "Agfi.  p.  V. 

618.  ;6i^^^i]  X'S*'*"*  P*  ^'     *• 
Ktyior']  fip/tmti,  v. 


V. 

622-3. 
632. 
634. 

637. 


645. 

668. 
685. 
695. 


704. 
712. 


712. 
715. 
718. 
730. 
-  836. 

867-8. 
870. 

877. 
881. 
885. 
888. 

889. 
890. 

900. 

901. 
902. 
902. 

908. 
909. 
910. 

926. 
927. 


filf  ifr^6^oi\  'irr^o^^i  fth,  p. 
^re^wijj  0Tg^yo(0-<.  p.  v. 
K^itrtrttf  y«»   ititji]    xAevttt 

yei^  BCoct.    y. 
ytvsetg  70Av^dyA>y]  ytfielf  i^iT* 
ret  yr»Xv^cW9,  V.      «-«vAv«'0« 
y^y.  p. 

0ers^0s  Tov^f]  eirt^^i  ys  rwiti 
V. 

gtf-A>]   ftrai.   V. 

<eAiWA«y«Ti]    tfA/^rA^XTf.    V. 

OI6Tt    t¥    TMq    ix^tfTVi^i^tg    ir<- 

ACtOVCCt 

0  }«A<o$]   S«A<«;.   V. 

fict^etint  Tf  x«/  ^A£yf <]  verba 
Ti  )c«(  ^xiyu  videntur  glos- 
sema  et    alioquin  versus 
non  respondent.   Liv. 
f|i|yv«y]  6|i»y»o-'.  p.  v. 
^xri^etifi,*']  ^etriTatfi.  p, 
^tf^y]   6vfAuv.  p.  V. 
xovAfMy]  xoAf»y.  v. 
«ii  ^]   «f<'tf'.   p. 
i«y^^«TdiV]   T«^^^0r«r;.  V. 
9rac  bis  tantum.  p. 
iicv,    i^ov]  i^tif  IM  Td<.   p. 
Hfct,  praefigit  v. 
ixlou  ucXoft]  ixUv  /8dA«'y.   V, 
8^^««3    elypccg.  V.    s 

ifM6vft.6Jf  U\  «fM$VfAC9  y*  SI.  V. 

a%;TA««    y«g  E^/yf  TdyJ  ^8- 
rA<«  y«P  ^lyi  roy.   V. 
ov^imJ   oi;^«.   p. 
Ali>o-ot<y]     AfV9Wy.    p.    poe- 

tice. 

/«  ^01  tftMlf]   W  fl6l  m  fJt    ifMt, 

P- 

<«].«.     p. 

(rvftcuTttf]  avtvkvrxK  V. 

T«A«;,  Ai  ruxd^pm*  p. 
idi  ^0<3   «  fMt.  p. 
06^'  BcifAeij^hf]  »e  ^fuc^^g,  V. 
0C^^«xr0$  ^iA«^yJ  ^/A«y  cK^^«- 

xr0f. 
0Tljl0^f0y]   0n^i0^^«y.  V. 
f(«yvn<yj  f{«yv0infy.  p. 
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Collation  of  two  MSS.  of  Sophocles^ 


V. 

929. 
935. 
945. 
946. 

951. 

956. 
957. 
959. 

969. 
974. 
994. 

1008. 
1019. 

1022. 

1028. 
1063. 
1074. 
1113. 
1146. 
1154. 
1161. 
1168. 
1186. 

1187. 

1192. 
1196. 
1197. 

1199. 
1211. 


1241. 
1242. 
1253. 

1265. 
1272. 
1284. 
1296. 
1315. 


T. 


rua  fut  bis.  p. 
%infMirm\  frifttcrtf  p* 

VCHifj    Htf,    p.  V. 

m  fut\  m  fi9t  «»  ^ .  p. 


T^l 


eiyetif  y  v^^^i^]  Syta  yc  #* 
tf7n^/i^t6ig>  p. 

^»XvrXtii2  ^*tfXt/T>a(.  p. 

T«if]  rota-t,  V. 

/SariX^ff]  /3«0-iXfiV.  v.    /8«0-i- 

Afe.  p. 
t/  9?r«J  {Ttirf  3?r«e.  v. 

»/  n»/»/  __ 

i§f  fMtJ    ttf  tit  fUt,    T. 

Mtf   Mxttavf]    ecu 9    '^aWMU 
p.  V. 

fixu  y. 
.  i  ofpiXirifMt.  T. 

TOff-AVrOv]    T«<OVT#I».    V. 

K»$taTi».u2  tuthTtiucei.  p.  y. 

fttvri?if']   y«vr/AAry.  y. 
J'ydg4vm]  M^MTFU  y. 
«^9ri  fvin   «^f^xs  ytfv.  y. 
^rAno-ioy]  irXimeu  V. 
jr»Pit«rA«ty»T«y]      ^•XvtX«»- 

T«y.  p.' 
»^«v9Tdv  ««cy]    dwttvrrcf  y 


aM.  y. 


«i>fA8]  0<pfAf.  y. 

A^]   AgUf.  V.       ^ 

#«  Trdvdi  %'foyw*  xwttivj  »•  y» 

^;^0«i  gr(«V0VM  lM%^m.  p. 

UfiV«;]  JtfiVa^.  p.  y. 

jMi  9rf /y  f6fy  wv^fiev]  ir^n  fdf 

•Jy  t99V^Uv.   y. 
sMi  TT^iy  iyyv;^/«v  jMty.  p. 

tf^xiffti]  tf^xcm.  y. 
9rAStf(«$]  sAfv^<».  p.  et  9-Asv^« 

et  ^Xfv^y  e  y.  notatas* 
o^*r/y]  «^»-  p«  V. 
»«yoyirr']  xfyArr'.  p.  y. 
«5xd*  jy^yriW]  «jAfc»  «yr/«$.  y. 
^vrftwfle$]  ^iTU^(aK*  p*  V* 


1832.  «»•«•  vvy]  «M«f  y«f.  p.  y» 
1339.  tfyxMry]  •vx  «y  y*.  y. 
1358.  'UfiXwT6$  fi^&rtUp]   ^X««rM 

/Sf^roff.  y. 
1393.  A«M(r*v]  Aie^r/«i;.  y. 
1410.  0irm]  $tym.  y. 


ELECTRA. 

43.  wjrdWTfoiwwf]  inFinmSfo-tMrt/,  T. 

91.  y^rdAfif^]  AflT^Xfi^lii.   y. 

121.  ;i]  *J.   p.  r. 

124.  Atutrdrus]  ^tiwrdr^i*  Y* 

126.  %wc^]  ;c«<^*   ^*  ''^• 

129.  yjyf^A*! — «-«TS(«»y]  yi9slA« — t»- 

x€«y.  y. 

139.  ye6ts]  yM/ny.  p. 

146.  «5  T«y]  iffTi^  T«J'y.  F. 

148.   Irv9  flA«^i{fT«»]  Itw  y'  iXi^t* 

^er«i.  y. 
152.  «i  «m]  «ii/.  y. 
155.  «  Ti]  JiTTi.  p. 
175.  iy  •«{«!•»]  «y  om.  p. 

181.  /8*vyojtM(y]  fieinftm,  p.  y. 

184.  •  ff-dXy;]  ff-tA0$.  p. 

185.  «9roA«A«iirfy]  var^X.   y* 
189.  um^uvii]  ttm^rti,  p.  T» 
201.  ifii^it  MOt]    ink'   **^^'* 

p.  y. 
206.  ^ig«iy]  ;ciie*««  P^   ^    .     , 
209.  t4f  ^  i  ftiy^]  ^  ^  ^*cy<"^ 

216.  IfiTlTrrttf]  wivtxrus*  y. 
221.  «y«yx«^y  b  }My«7$]    Wyx«r- 

lny  3A.  y. 
225.  (M  fiiof  i^fi]  ft  f%fi  ^iW«f .  T. 

249.  «Mr«cyT«y]  9r«yT«y.  p.  y. 

250.  fw^fMe]  fvoiCMe.  p. 

309.  irtXXji  y*]  w#XXii  t  .  y, 
314.  i  I'  it]  i  «£y.  y. 

346.  i^f]  hnif.  v. 
360.  ^4xx«<  th]  i«Ajw  T'^^  ▼• 
364.  ,6V  fctfiS]  •UK  i^ci,  p.  y* 
371.  tevrnj  ttvrn*  y» 


Cottdtion  of  two  MSS.  of  Sophocles. 


4S1 


V. 

375.  r»imf  jiwt^m]     rmirnf    rSf 

378.  11*^  ««J  *i*i^  «'•  ^« 

379.  yiioig]  xilin.  V.  ^ 

414.  r^ix^ifj  ^/^«»^f.  V. 
427.  ^«  9t^n\  ^*  »i»>'ii.  ▼. 

f4fjrflV.   p.  V. 

443.  T«*J'  •5»]  Tit}'  iw. 

479.  wflrt^*  /*•*  <«c«^$]   f«rri  ^« 

hdrf.  V. 

480.  »Xi;f««fc»]  JcAwovoTf.  ▼. 
487.  u»  ^i«f««]  <v  mxUii.  p*  V« 
492.  iw^S**]  ««ri/8«».  v. 

496.  iifMf]  vfAit.  V. 

505.  v«>iV7rofoil  ^ovXv^cf^.  V. 

511.  aiicUts]  tciitMtvt.  p.  V. 

513.  cv  viq  «••  iXi4irn»]    •<?  T/   «r*» 

fAXfisr*.  p. 

515.  wtXywoMf]  toXvxoj>»5.   V. 

550.  ^^Mw*]  ^{•wi'.  p.  V. 

554.    Tf^»»«OT«$    V      «5«C1      TS^^fliftdTd^ 

i;«rfg.  y. 
564.  iV;c'  if]  'isxif.  v. 
609.  ««6T«<«-;cw«]  x»T«ia7(5»»«.   V, 
644.  »v«t)  tti  Ji]  tj  Ji  wxrL  v. 
649.  u.i8«A«»»pji'f]  i*j8«M7»  ^*  J^ jf . 

V. 
671*   T«  9r0r«ir]  «^o7dP.  Y. 
684.  }^«jM«y]  }^o^»tf.  V. 
691.  vtrrtU^X     «irr«0A'.  Y. 
706.  AiHio^y]  AiMiMT.  Y. 
713.  If  Ji  ^raj]  U  3»  5r«f.  V- 
721.  SfSiiryj   J«J«o>T.  Y. 

721.  i;6C'^»^']  W**^*  ^' 

738.  jM^««»wtrri$]  ««|<«i#«6W«.  V, 

739.  ^roT  SiXktq']  t«t'  «AA«5.  y. 

771.    t»f  Wl|]    <5»  TUMI.     Y. 

784.  ^i^m  i3X«/8«]    ^f/|«y  /dA«/8i}. 
p.  Y. 

833.  U  «A«']  tk  te/Sbf.  Y. 

853.  ^{a«$]  i^tt^.  p. 

855.  ffw(«iy«rj|f ]  9'e(^i(7ityiff*  p.Y. 

866.  x^^if]  XH^**^  P*  ^* 
867*  frmtrtu]  wmT  mu,  Y. 
892.  Aiy#  r«»]  A»yi»  01bi«    Y. 
898.  tyx^Umi]  •JTCC''"***  ^* 


p22.  oVm  yii(,  «v}  0:r»i]    «r»v  yi!$ 

•id*  «TI|.    Y. 

943.  if  T  •/#]  S  'y  ly«.  Y. 
956.  xartLfiffTff]  x«T«]tMinf$«  Y« 
985.  f»«  *K)iiinTf]  fnh  Xtiruf,  Y* 
999.  tuTvxJiiil  •vTi»;gi&.  Y. 
1026.  9r^«CTTf<y]  %'^iirruf.   Y. 

1036.    ^'(OjMlltflfWf]    ff-^«^«lM;.    Y. 

1063.  «v  /Mft  Ttfv]  ov  r«y.  p. 
1065.  3tf(oy  6v»]  iet^t  y«^  •««.  Y, 
1070.  ir<piTif  ii^n]  oip^r*  JX,.  Y, 

1071.  w^7]  wv«r.  p. 

1081.  vis  if  «vy  <v7r«r(<$]    vlf  if 

fSsrtfT^i;.  p.  Y. 
1085.  »s  xtti]  Hm  xMu  Y. 
1088.   ifl  A«7«]  lyiyf  A«y«.  Y« 
1090.  xtftfv^n^^]  jM^v^^y.  y. 
lOpl*  ^  ff-A«vra»]  ff-AovTM  n.  Y« 


1094.   Iy  c«^A^ 
1097.  r£  AmV 


fsr*  Iff^Atf.  Y. 

« 

r«  Znfof,  Y. 

1099.   Og#«5>]   o^tfiTf  tf\   Y.       • 
1131.   its  al^tXdf]  »9  i^Xtf,  Y. 
1 146.  9  KeifMu]  i  y  ^i/.   Y. 
1H8.  aiik<pii    trh]    ahX<pii    vi.    Y. 

cum  gl.  V9r«  ^tft/* 
1210.  tl  Trt^nc^fitt*]  vartfic^ftttt,  Y, 
1232.  i«   y99et{   0'«^«T«yj  i«   ytttig 

y«y«i  TMfuirtff,  Y* 
1239.  «AA'  ov  T*y]  «AA*  •«  ^  r-fy.  Y. 

1242.  iu\  xhL  p.  V. 

1247.  JueT«Av0'<|t60y]  x«AA vd-i^ey.   p, 
1260.  r'if  9V9  «y  ief/«y  yf  owi  fn^n* 
ver«$J  ris  ^r  ovy  «$<«y  0vv 
^01  ^  [«yiy]  Tdf  fvf,  V. 

1264.  ^/  fc]  hti  yt  |(«'.  Y. 

1265.  t^^ewa-atijirr^r^te^^itrorefmy* 
1267.  e^  011  ^16$  k  /MeA«tf^«. 

f^w^ny  0^6Tg^«  TT^Jf.  Y. 

[Nempe  vel  MS.  y.  ycI  is 
unde  deriYatus  est,  habe- 


>        mt 


t      / 


ts 


bat  sv«^y   tiftirt^dt   v^d; 

^lA«^^«.] 
1273.  fMK^tf   ^iAr«r«y]    (mlk^m  y% 

^tXvdrttf,  Y. 
1 275.  pfTf  ^f  ir«Avrr«y«y}  pfrc  ^0Av- 

rffyAv.  p. 
1282.  jfAwio"']  ^AsriTW  V.  jfAfl-i^*'  ax. 

P- 
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V. 

1287. 
1318. 
1S89. 

1393. 
1394. 
1395. 

1403. 

1410. 

1414. 

1417. 
1424. 
1427. 

1436. 
1438. 
1447. 
1456. 

1469. 
1471. 
1496. 


JMCX*';'!  kukcTti*  p. 
i{iixi«$l  i(i|xm;    v. 
^»^«r  ir'j  fJUiK^^  yt  r\  V. 
cum  gl.  r«i. 

V.   cum  gl.  tcvrof. 
Alyiffiti  fin]    A7y<a^«$  civrtg 

fin.  V. 
rEKyovy  «  rUyoy]  .rvtv^fy  riK96u 

V.  p. 
xti6nut^ici   ^$mt]     xx&nfu^iei 

TlAdi/«irj  TtXiva'\  p.  V. 

Xnfifi'  Jirtfidayl    Xiifi  cirtfui- 

fiiX^i  t]  ftiXot  y'.  V. 
nvitti]  ii'3rt69.  p.  V. 
Mtr*  iitfvitfyj  x«(TfiW«r.  v. 
^eti^int  ^  K^-fltj]  yjAi^u^  u^etf, 

V. 
o-t;yyfv6$  «]  o^t/yy«i'8j  to<.  V. 

<»$  »]  ii  in  fiv.  p.  V. 


CEDIPUS  TYRANNUS. 

Am  tI  TV^«f«oy  f^<y€y^«^r«i9  prop, 
init.  vny^»^6if  p  v  ante  «7ro 
Tv^ov  ijriXwf.  p.  omittit  «vT4y 
yfviiii0?v«<.  A^/0T0TSAd$  ev  Mvxd* 
y«B»«r  9r«X<r8.«y  dat.  v.  In  Ora« 
culo  metrico  v.  4.  rrvyt^xmr 
Ji^»irt,  y. 

21.  Schol.  6va-'eif  If  ru  irfinfi 
wiioi/rtf  fiecr—rni  «y«4^«$  rov 
^v^oq  TO  fiiXXef  —  Xdfiinif  iTrttg 
i%  ur»  ovv  tnf  CM-^^ti  fitif' 
Tfitfv  fiy  tifr^vXef  1^^  H — tJv 

67«  vXttfUiil  ^Xdvui    V. 
134.  flr^of]   wgtf,  et  gl    WX6P.  V. 

153*  Schol.  ubi  AAx^t  legitUTy 
non  AXKOiOi  ut  editur. 


v. 

162. 
169. 
200. 
201. 
204. 
212. 


214. 
218. 
248. 

257. 

297. 

«^36l. 

374. 

375. 
400. 
481. 
491. 
518. 
555. 

581. 
585. 
591. 
652. 
657. 

659. 
660. 
684. 

696. 
716. 
723. 
727. 
730. 
746. 

•763. 
792. 
800. 


«  J.  p. 
V6ni  i*]  tcvTti  i\  p. 

9rv^(p«^*vi  'Tv^pi^'*    p. 

HflA^fl     V^fioiv,    p. 

^fiXMj  /3eAi}.  V. 

ad  fMfiwcXif,  glossa  avnfM^ 

Xm, 
r»vT     aXX  J      T«yT     atXX .     V. 

«yri  am^irfiw. 
%^vxUf  M    vnv»ety  V/.  p. 
xM¥aK6vPnrt9l   tuevtiticvptrtf,  Y. 
iMe»«^(  y<y  etfi6i^6fj  KdxMi  etfut- 

^w.  V. 

ci^iXiy^m]  ivfyXy^tit.   V. 

y»»tfToyj  yy«>roy.  'V. 

fitecg  r^ipfi]   fit»f  OTipfif  ifVP 

CTiyti^n,   V. 
fiXgf^ctij  fiXtl^tiu   V. 
K^utntctg]  9i^t0ifTUigp   v. 
«i«]  u7u,  p. 
lyA^yf,   f^APy.   p.  V. 

»fiX^*t*  fi'  «*0    <i«  ;c^8«'  J  fft* 
i^i.   V.  TO  )f  ifTi  riv  ^ff. 

^w^o/8«*«-<]   ^vfi^ifiotrt,  V. 

«i»'.  oTi  w^/y  •  •Jit  flr^/y.  V. 
etrtfuf  UfitiXtT/}  tirtfisv  fiaXuu 

p.  1 . 

rnffii  TiTj  yif^l  two^i  y?f .  p.'  ^ J 
^My  ^(«^«y;  0wf  tff.y  ^^ifuu  V. 
TtV  ^y  0  Aoy«$  j]   T.f  f|y  Aoy«f  j 

^P   V. 
iv^n  etfl  dv^iovtg,  p. 

y  T^t^rXciii     w  S«7xA*&.  V. 

KXfXK.rno-ig]  xetveucwcnrts.  V. 
ly  r^<ff-Aau$  ?    fy  3<9rA«<f •  V. 


<«  « 


♦   % 


^^«(  tf^orico^ovo*  J  flr^0^  0*   ffsr^ 


CTCdXOVa-'.    V. 


y«^^  a»J'  «y»fp    y<e^  «}|  y  «y^^.  V. 

9))A«91«<^'j  )dA4V0VI|u'.     V. 

r^tirXnii    Schol.     iw£]g    «yAr 
(vide  has  v.  11.   ad  7 16. 

730.)     iivXtiif    ti     vrtiff    fy 


Collation  of  two  MSS.  of  Sophocles. 


ASS 


r. 

it   [)<<*3    fMfd  ra  Ki^ctrtu 

676.  Jsr^iM^^y    »^flV0if]    tfS-dTd/iecir 
«Mi0'     u^vTt»m     p.     gloss. 

9(H.   A«iti|]    AAifo<.   7. 
933.  ;k;'i'',   T*]  X*  ^J^'  ^' 

935.    Vm^ii  TMW^J    tf"^  TiMf,    T. 

942.  €^{<J  l»;t^  V* 

1002.  ly^^y'  dt;;^/]    lyi»  ^wjij/.  p. — 
fytpy  •«.   V. 

1006.  ^ffi^iMfid  r$t]  Mf^iMfAi  ru  v. 
1075.  m^ffiliji  fkiuuh]    m^^iu.  V. 
tU  ^^9  ^M^K.  glossa. 

0-0/  tosiJt'.   p. 
1101.   9r^*a"9itA«Mi^«ii]      tr^TirKxtT' 


1102.  ATM   vi(   9rA«uaf]    mm   xXeixt^ 
nil.  «^f993tt«l  iij5«07«jw.  V. 

1157.  Tify   »   >i^8Cf]  '^»»y  «Wf  •  p. 

cv  ii  tdtiic*.  giossa. 
1164w  r«y}fj  r*»4i.  V. 

1170.  4«Mi^]  «iMi<>.  p.  V. 

1186.  /«  yiyfitei]  i«  i«>  y***^'*  ^*  ^ 

<^  |<Wg|     p. 
1191.  tm-^vmf]  «y9iqtvrM'*  p. 
1194.  rXafff]  rkdfim,  p. 
1197*  ic^tiif$tntf  4My  fmvr'J  itc^vh 

rat  x«rr'.  p. 
1198.  J  Zf%   »«T«]     J  ZfS,    Zfv, 

jtutivL  p. 
12191^  ^t0XfifU(]  uteX^  Mft!9f^  p. 
1203.  <»ii^««(]  •eif|S«#m.  p.    . 
£051.  ^0M<^]  7rint9-tu  p. 

VOL.  VII.  a  //. 


1207. 
1206. 
1213 

1£I7. 
1218. 
1252. 


1260. 


261. 
262. 
264. 
^67. 
279. 

280. 

299. 
311. 
814. 
320 
330. 

343. 

355. 

458. 
472. 

477. 
492. 

507. 
513. 
518. 
522. 


m  %Mtw]  p  »Miw»  p. 
i^xnnf}  ^^xMif.  p.  y. 

j(^«M('  i*fU^u]  xi^*  V 

m^mXXitj  m^iaXX'.  p 
immrMtam]  £ur.  Hecub.  16. 
4.  AjDCig.  198. 25.  JUfViN. 
Prior  locua  est  f.  115.  ed. 
Pars.  wXXik  i*  ^a}o$:  £««- 
TretiTt  kXv^u>.  prcmt  editur 
ex  coojectura  Musgraitify 
qiuup  feciue  liquet  «t 
Livineium,  nisi  e  MSS. 
havsit.  Pos^rtor,  AjttiJ^. 
799.  wifut^H  y^  V^w$« 

Xijmf/.   sive  l/iiormiii.'  ' 
fniAA«r']  fntAtfC .  ▼• 

a^'fiawnf]    glossa    est    ^pxQ 
MifiU^mf.  p.  Lir. 

he  ^vup]  ix  cvHt.  V. 

tit  imifut]  m  iktft99,  p. 
i^wTwfmut]  iarivAapiMv.   t. 

r%Xm9    .T. 

•Aftf^MV  fttymt]  •Af^tfir  |Uiy4U 

V. 

•«i|iri^]  MvoMrii^.  y. 

^ix§t9.  y. 

jfxiir  j  f»9r'.  y. 

^ir/liW]  ^4ii«4y9f8/««.  y. 
tM*'  •&«»»]  Siictiifu  ^.  y. 


NO.  XIV. 


'4M 


ColUition  of  two  MSS.  of  SophocUi. 


ANTIGONE... 


Y. 


46.  w  ytfg  ik]  oii^B  y**^.  V. 


loo.  iSk^tdiA 


157*  iW  nffTvj^Utf]  im  ^vvrv^^ieui^ 
-:  V. 

'183.  dAtf^v]  «id«/M*«.  V. 

filO.   0e  y']  f{.  V. 
$18;  a(AA«]  «XX«.  p.  v. 

^2;  «9yMMy«fy]  tnmtiitSt*  v. 
249** '  yff ??•*]  ys »« J«f .  v . 

290.   ^«XV$].]U«yK.   v. 

304-.  Ziutf/iJrj  ZsiJf  ?r*.'  v. 
314.  tt^ttq  if]  t^ti  &u  p.  ▼* 
319.  0  )^v  h^]  i  i^Sf  0*'  «yi«.   V. 

340.  axp^0vkreu    TovXXtfUftfii]    ««*•• 

.«i    * 
r^M 'tiT)Mfti¥tiu    V.  y^. 

341.  irtos  9t§  frcgj  fr«$iiffr«$.  V. 
345.  «<wi]  yffH.  v. 

346*  JMAMty]   siMAMir.    p.  V. 

366.  i^^f]  ijc^f*  V. 
367-  99n]  vcji,  y^ 

368.    fOfMVf  TFU^U^Mv]     90fUVi    i     1C0L- 

3i96«*sX«f{«;S)'tf«fi}'].»X«^;   3*  hteS^^ 
V. 

403.  {vvifi^].  {miW*  v.  .  \    •  I 

40$.  «/  »3i|Ai»]    ^;:  fy^nAiii.  V.  gl. 

432.  ;^*    ^i^ri;  >  ir    ihims]  .  ^*   nftUf 

iilmu  V. '  •  *  v* 

434.  »«/ r«r^]  ^  rUi  rt*  p.  v.. 
454.-  wrr'  Sy^tCTHTot]  a  ft*  (yy^ATTtf. 

496.  ^i|]  ^fA«i.  r. 


<a 


V. 

512.  nttrtttriwl  «B«r«  ;i^4«»«$.  V.  ctun 
uwU  suprasc.  *    , 

520.  to^^l  7(r«».  v.  AsiVii  )f  r«>  »S<o; 

•521.  i<$  3'  «<?iy]  ri(  •7}fy.  v. 
564.  v/fl(rr«v0'<y]  ^^tfovvvny.  T. 
.569.  yvy«t<]  yWf.  p.  V.    8y«vy  ^- 

569.  Schol.  «##0Y^i]  ^nfmttnn  t» 

X«tf.  •»!»•  3g  'ArriiMy  [iij  y«i. 
•vr«f  y«^^  riiiim  srtAiv  [Zv] 
yi(f  ^y  im  T«y  •  y^d^^vrtf, 
'ArrWt  )i  )i«  r*v  «.  [Vide 
post  Greg.  Corinth,  p.  677. 
cd.  nov.] 

587*  o^<0y  wv^j  «£»y  n.  p. 

601.  yiy  ^M/oe]  yiy  ^•mtt,  p*  ▼• 

6(04.  TMy^  Ziv,  }yy«w<y]  T«y  Ziv  3v>- 
y«^iy.  y.  rttf  ney,  Zfy»  }vy«- 
.   rif.  p, 

612.  nr«^»sni]  hruniigu*,  v.  Jyovy 
SwyMf yf I  li  tni  ivHifM^ 

615.  9r«XvjrA«yxT0(]  ir^AMrAMiTK* 
.     V. 

.619.  %'iia  rif  sr^«r^vfi|]  wHei  th 

628*  ^fXA*y«e^v     fpfn^nf     rtiXtocg] 

fiKXoyeifMu  rmXti^g*  p.  vide 
lesych.    Liv. 

634.  vttrrtt^]  myf  £  ;^.  r.      i 

645.  ^vrtvu]  ^«rvf<*  p. 

653.  «AX^  vrrvrtts]  «XA*  «9r«ffTv9»;. 
.  ▼. 

654.  Tif/]  T<y«.  V. 

659.    T«J*J    TtfT*..  V. 

660.  rtin  Hct]  fgrnn  y  <{tfk>  V. . 

673.  i*]  V.  p.  . 

681.  xf»Xf^f0«]  JEicA^iltf.  y.  TO 

710.  «i'y]   xtt.  V, 

712*  flTtf^M^pi/tf^Mrf]  -  <9r«#(»  fit$^9trL 

V. 

715.  lyKMftTji^]  iyx#«ni«  y. 
732.     ^        ^vi    ^      V     - 


747.  iwc  My  y  ^ 


/itiy  yw^  wpfj*.  1^. 


•UK  «ir«  y« 


;J 


;/ 
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837. 
636. 

840. 

843. 

847. 
850. 
851. 
S55. 

855. 
864. 
865. 
867. 
871. 
894. 
910. 
931. 

939. 

951. 
952. 
959. 
961. 
966. 

969. 
971. 
979. 
985. 

986. 

994. 
1004. 
1022. 
1027. 

1032. 

1033. 
1094. 
1099. 


V. 


yvvtiTxet.  '     ■ 

iX^f*$f»t2  iXXvfMfttr*:  V.  fU^«i 

wXfnenifMhi]   wvXvicriffiu^ 

attXuvrc^^  iUXMVffr&s,  V. 
i«  cvrrttfHj  i<w  tm  c.  p.      i. 

W    i    t  1         a/ 

•(/r  tvj   •t/n.  p. 

V.  [utvidetur.] 
wXv2  ^*^^»  ▼• 

j^vv]  c{/^vii[sineMSti  nota.] 

xMTnm^H  fM\  xtinint^tf,  p. 
IsriAA^v]  »w*  ixXdv*  p.V. 

r»vritu  p.. 

V. 

iwi/8fMe»]  iwfiSMf.    p. 
ivutrif^  ivMUitf.  p.  V. 
•vr  »rj  Ai/r  »#.  v. 
•vr«  rtif]  •vTtf,  p« 

P- 

S>  ;i ;}' ;.  p.  v. 

^iHk^tHi\  ^tfUiaitnt,   p. 
«'«rf]  Qr«iV.  p. 

v^fi.  p.  v. 
V. 
Ai^SfTf]  ^kmV.  p.  y. 


1105.  MM^i/tii]  xn^ui.  y. 

1108*  •W]  tr\  V. 

1119.  IretxUit]    w^fjm  riirw  «^«^«- 

1123.  ^«^' vy^]  vy^oy.  p. 

1133.  veXttmi^vX^i]    ^^ifXvartifv 

X»(.   p. 

1134.  «^^oT«ir]  ufi^lrm.  y» 
1140.  «e#ti  »uy]  xAi  vvy.  p.  gl.  M. 

1147.  ;i«c*y3  ^•C*^''  P- 

1150.  N«|i«<(]  N«{/«iri.  p» 

1151.  0tti«e0^y]  ©»<««*'.  p. 

.1 183.   T«v  X07«v  y]  rait  Xiyatt,  VI 
1189.    if^etTci"]   ifoitovt,  y. 
1197.  xf}/«y   Uf*  plx^gf]    ^Uif  y^ 

1216.  »9^(fu&']  ui'^^irxf.  y.. 

1217*  «  Tir]  ^  Tfl».  y. 

1230.  n]  yt.  t. 

1232.  |/(p«vf]  «A«^.  y. 

1 238.  TTfoiip^  f^9* .  y. 

1247.  JtA£«vcr«y]  KXttlwarnf.  V. 
1263..  xr«v0yr«$    n   x«i     4«Myt»;*| 

»r«yovnf.  p.  tf«yovTi$.  y. 
1265.  i»yiA/d«4]  «mA;8«.  p.  y. 
1276.  Af«Mr«Tvr«y]  A«|  Wti)r«y.  yi* 

1279.  Tii  y]  rJix.  p. 

1280.  Tii  y]  tW;c'.  y. 
1298.  tip«rr<.   p. 

ante  1301.  ^  aly  Om.  y.:  ^ 

1308.  urrxUf]  y^d^ixM  x^t^Utm  Y, 

1309.  ixmcrt^  irettatr.  p. 

1311.  rvy»BK^t^u»ilavyiciK^ti^fitn.V9 

1313.  ^«(«]  ftiftff.  y. 

1318.  ^Mc;  i^/iMrw]     Ifuif  y  ^^- 

0ti.  y. 
IS  19.  fiiT«M»]  imuufi  y; 
1340.  ri  T  #1/;^]   o-i  y'  av^,  y. 
1342.  m   Mi   ^#1    ^  *f  ^1?.  p. 


CEDIPUS  COLONEUS. 

820.  oytfitttni]    anint,    p;    £Urip4 
RhesOy    ntim    ft,^    fyyv;^«f 
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V. 

342.  tUAf  firmiv]  lixeig  i(y  wmt,  f. 

408.  ^Mv  fftk2  V^^t^  V*  ^^*  P* 

469.  Anffvfv]  'ttu^ynv,  p. 

500.  f'*;t;i«  r#3  tW)^«  t^.  p^ 

670.  <iv]  to»>'.  p, 

§Vik  ^ei#rr«<j  fatv^rxu  p. 

682.  ih/J  «m;.  p. 

697*  '«r«nr<Tf]  w-oTi.  p. 

.^8w  ^t^ifi]  f rru^'.  p^ 

699.  f«>jw»]  &;i;id«.  p. 

708.  3c*«e']  W^  P- 

704.  i^Wn]  ti«io^««nr.  p. 

915,  TiWi  y^^]    wl*  Tw  yfe*  ?• 

941.  ^y  ]  rff   p. 

944.  5?»i]  ifJf**.  p. 
1007.  ii^l^fc.  p. 

1009.  «i)r«f  *f  Xt*%w]  fCOTio*  r  l;^*- 

^«».  p. 
1118.  T«v|M«V  firnu]  <rw^i(  «y  id-- 

r«i.  p.  • 
1148<i  fuinpu  Gtel.  |i. 
1279w  iftyni^ruV]   tfrwnrwf.  p. 
1 287.  wJi  yfe]  wfc  T«  y«f .  p. 
1366.  ^ViiV]  «^'  «».  p^ 

ld7&.  ^ijti'^iy]  Ixirvfy.  fjk. 


pS.  TTviwn^  9r«AD<r<k  .p. 


V.  • 

97.    TdtwJ   7«VT«*     p.  . 

101.  ««W^<tfv]  wyi^itgb  |i* 
108.  tSftmvrm]  Mhifuutrrvf.  p. 

602.  fi^ui]  ^«f.  p« 

717.  >j'«»wie3  ;t;'*«c-l>- 

880.    n^lir]   #^fc  ^* 

957.  -IK  mr«»f]  ttevMnpv.  p« 
961.  }vo-«^«AA«e»r(«isj    SwwffwX- 
XmB«^f$»  p. 
1099^  ripi']  rif  $\  f. 


PHILOCtETESL 


20^  f  <A]  xo. .  4une  MStu 
nota. 

251.  ^V>  «)9^}   S»^  v'  '^• 

p. 
349.  i^tt^fi]  %K*s%^  p* 
634.  i!jiirm]  ^ffM.  ^     ' : 
932.  iMpvft,*]  ifctk!vf*mf$*.  p* 
934.  9r^^tfiif»i|  )ii(F4^«iii.  p^ 

1406.  i^uMfoif]  ii^««AiW  p^ 

1408.  ntStf*].  «»%  p. 

1429.   U/3«cAivr3   ^^f^/^^'»  P- 


Mi 
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BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 


To   THE  EpiTOR   OF   THE   CLASSICAL   JoURMAL. 

« 

1  take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  with  a  few  remarks  on  Mr. 
Hails's  letter  on  Biblical  Criticism,  published  in  No,  XIII.  of 

Jrour  Journal.  I  am  much  sUrprized  at  his  assertion,  p.  68.  $  that 
f  «  all  the  various  lections  in  the  Old  Test,  collected  by  Kennicott, 
De  Rossi,  &c.  and  those  in  the  New  Test,  collected  by  Mill,  Wet- 
stein,  Griesbach, '  &c.  remained  scattered  in  the  various  Codicea 
whence  they  gathered  thejUi  nothing  which  materially  affects  either 
our  Faith  or  our  Practice,  would  have  remained  in  the  textus  recep^ 
tu9f  which  ought  to  be  expunged,  or  have  been  wanting  which 
ought  to  be  supplied/*  He  surely  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  passage,  Psalm  xvi.  10.  Thou  shalt  not  leave- wy 
soul  in  hell  (pr  Hades)  neither  shall  thou  sttffer  thy  holy  One  to  see 
corruption :  he  purely  cannot  be  uninformed  that  in  the  printed 
Heb,  Bibles,  that  is  tp  ^ay  the  "  textus  receptusy*  the  word,  which 
we  render  holy  One,  is  TH^DH :  literally,  sancti  tui.  I  cannot 
better  Btate  the  case,  than  by  transcribing  I3r.  Kennicott's  note  on 
thj?  passage  :  which,  J  dp  not  doubt,  will,  to  a  man  of  Mr.  H's 
candor  and  learning,  be  Convincing:  as  to  Mr.  Bell^y,  I  am 
well  persuaded  that  he  would  be  convinced  with  more  diffi- 
culty. Dr.  K's  note  may  be  found  at  page  496.  of  hi« 
first  dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  primed  Text,  Oxon.  1753: 
it  is  9S  follows.  <«  These  words,  the  Apostles  observe  to  the 
Jews,  are  a  Prophecy  of  the  wonderful  Resurrection  of  some 
particular  Person,  whose  soid  was  not  long  to  continue  in  the 
place  of  departed  spirits,  and  whose  body  was  not  long  to 
be  corrupted,  both  being  soon  to  be  re-united.  Now  David,  say 
they,  did  not  speak  this  of  himself;  his  body  hath  seen  Corrup- 
tion :  but,  being  a  Prophet,  he  spake  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Ci}R|^Tr  We  see  that  the  whole  force  of  this  appeal  to  the 
Jews  depends  upon  this  : — that  the  passage  referred  to  as  predic- 
tive of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  is  predictive  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  some  one  particular  Person.  But,  is  this  the  case  in  the 
printed  lieb.  Bibles  ?  1$  not  the  leading  word,  almost  universally 
nn^n?  And  do  we  not  find  this  word  every  where  else  ren- 
dered Sajicti  tui  P  and  is  it  not  certain  that  the  Hebrew  language 
will  not  admit  a  singular  rendering  ?  But,  if  this  word  be  neces- 
sarily pjurali  it  must  be  observed,  first — that  the  words  Ood  wilt 
not  sx^er  his  Sflint^  to  see  corruption,  are  not  true  :  and  if  they 
were*  they  wo\iId  not  predict  the  resurrection  of  any  particular 
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Person,  and  consequently  not  that  of  Jesus  Christ.    What  shall 
we  say  then  ?  Have  the  apostles  imposed  a  jMrophecy  upon  the 
Jewish  people  and  uppn  the  world  ?  Certaix^ly  they  who  insist 
Upon  the  reading  "TH^Dn  do  in  effect  accuse  the  apostles^  that  they 
xre  found  Jalse  minesses  in  the  cause  of  God ;  because  they  have 
testified  of  David  that  he  prophecied  oj  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
in  particular  ;  which  however  he  prophecied  not  qf,  if  so  be  that 
be  spoke  of  saints  in  ^tneraL     But,  who  shall  lay  any  such  thing 
to  their  charge 'if  Let  the  apostles  be  true  and  other  men  liars^ 
Qther  metn  may  be  deficient  in  their  knovoledge  and  in  their  honesty/ 
but  inspired  apostles  could  neither  be  deceived  nor  deceive* — ^Let 
us  now  see  yrhsit  further  reasons  the^e  are  for  supposing  this 
word  TH^n  corrupted  from  TTOH.    To  appstofical  authority  may 
be  added  the  authority  of  all  the.  ancient  versions  $     secondly  the 
authority  of  the  Masoretes  themselves^  who,  (though  they  have 
ordered  the  word  to  be  printed  plia^al  in  tie  teat  J  Have  ordered  it 
to  be  read  singular ;  and  thirdly,  the  conclusive  authority  of  Heb. 
iVISS.      Of  these  I  haye  examined  twenty-four,  whicn  contain 
this  Psalm;   and  of  these  t^yenty-four,  sixteen  have  now  the 
true  reading  TTDH  sanctujii  tuun^  written  regularly  in  the  text: 
and  one  more  had  this  word  also  TTOh  at  first,  but  part  of  the 
horizontal  stroke  of  the  i  has  been  ers^sed,  and  a  **  inserted  by 
some  late  corrector.     The  MSS.  which  happily  discover  this  im- 
portant reading  are  No.  2,  3,  4,  5.  13.  3i,  32,  33,  34,  35,  86,  37, 
60. :  and  Camb.  MSS.  1,  2,  3,  4.     In  Ri .  Stephens^s  Bible  it  is 
properly  T!''DrT."  .  •      . 

From  Dr.  Kennicotfs  second  dissertation,  p.  108.  I  learn^ 
that  he  had  examined  thirty^one  MSS.  which  .contained  the  Psalm^ 
and  in  tsmnty-seve^i,  (of  which  number  fifteen  were  at  Oxfordj 
(ive  at  Cambridge,  six  in  the  British  Mukeum,  and  one  in  the 
possession  of  8.  Da  Costa,  Esq.)  he  read  TfDn,  sanctum  tuum. 

After  the  perusal  of  this  able  note  written  by  Dr.  K.  I  amt 
inclined  to  think  tliat  Mr.  Hails  will  abandon  his  opinion  re- 
specting the  importance  of  various  readings  ip.  the  Old  Testament : 
It  now  remains  for  me  to  adduce  similar  instances  in  the  New 
Testament.  Mr.  H.  m\ist  indisputably  be  acquainted  with  the 
instances  of  the  rule  respecting  the  Greek  article,  produced  by 
Mr.  Granfville  Sharp  as  proving  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  I  shall 
produce  a  variation  respecting  a  passage  adduced  by  him  as  an 
instance  of  the  rule,  which  will  prove  that  the  various  readings  to 
^e  collected  from  MSS.  are  not  altogether  unimportant :  the  pas* 
sage  to  which  I  allude  is  Jude  4.  where  the  received  text  exhibits 
the  following  words.  Tov  (lovof  Secnroniy  Oeov  'xa\  Kupiov  ifiasv 
*Jf}(rovv  Xqta-Tov.  I  shall  here  transcribe  a  note  on  the  passage^ 
written  by  the  very  learned  Dr.  Middleton,  now  Archdeacon 
of  Huntingdon :  it  may  be  found  at  page  658.  of  <<  The  Doctrine 
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of  the  Greek  Article,  applied  to  the  Criticism  and  Illustration  of 
the  New  Testament/'  8vo.  Lond.  1808.  and  is  as  follows.  "This 
is  the  last  of  the  passages  ad<hiced  by  Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  to 
show  that  Christ  is  called  God.  There  is,  however,  some  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  the  true  reading,  since  very  many  authorities' 
omit  feov,  and  Griesbach  has  rejected  it  from  his  Text.  Yet  of* 
MaithUi^  MSS.  all,  except  one,  have  tew :  so  also  the  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  ^thlopic.  Farther,  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  remarked- 
against Wetstein  and  Griesbach,  that  CEcumenius,  of  whose  works 
Mr.  W.  examined  four  editions,  has  the  word  Seov." 

I  need  scarcely  observe  on  this  passage  the  great  importance 
of  the  V.  R.     I  need  scarcely  remark  that  it  is  chiefly  by  suf  h 
things  as  these,  that  the  most  important  points  both  of  faith  and , 
practice  must  be  proved :  that  they  depend  frequently  on  a  single  * 
reading :  and  it  surely  will  not  be  thought  unimportant  to  ascer-s 
tain  the  authority  of  the  passages  on  which  these  matters  rest. 
For  my  own  part,  I  sincerely  believe  that  in  the  present  instance^ 
the  reading  Ssov  is  derived  a  manu  apostolic    and  I  think   that^ 
diere  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Christ  is  called  by  the  Apostles 
God.    The  case  is,  however,  by  no  means  altered,  should  the 
reading  be  proved  spurious  :  it  will  then  be  proper  that  we  should ' 
abandon  it  in  our  disputations :   that  we  should  seek  to  defend* 
our  creed  with  other  less  questionable  texts  :  and  that  we  should 
no  longer  use  a  weak  argument  in  behalf  of  a  good  cause*    I, 
cannot  but  regret  that  I  am  confined  to  a  short  space  :  were  I  at 
liberty  to  extend  this  article,  I  should  produce  many  instances, 
which  are  parallel  in  circumstances  ^  but  not  inferior  in  import- * 
ance.  '  -" 

The  last  passage  I  shall  adduce  is  the  celebrated  verse  I.  Joha' 
V.  7.  relating  to  the  heavenly  witnesses.    I  think  that  it  will  be 
conceded  that  the  verse  is  spurious :  that  it  was  interpolated  by 
some  injudicious  friend  to  the  Trinitarian  cause  :  and  that  it  con- 
sequently should  be  expunged  from  all  future  editions  both  o£  the'' 
Greek  Text,  and  of  our  version :  indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
whenever  our  version  sh^  be  reirised  by^  authority,  it  will  be- 
done.     If  this  be  allowed,  it  must  be  manifest  that  the  coUatioit: 
of  MSS..  and  versions  is  by  no  means  useless :  it  has  at  length* 
decided  a  long  controverted  point :  it  has  secured  the  acquiescence 
of  some  of  the  greatest  luminaries*  of  our  church:   and  has. 
benefited  the  cause  of  truth.    Let  then  all  scholars  assist   the 
collation  of  MSS.  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  wbere- 
spever  tliey  may  be  found.     By  so  doing,  they  will  serve  the 

.«  .  ■      ■  ■■  I  ■      I  ■    I  ■■■  H       I  ■  .1  !■■  ■  ■■■■■III  »         I 

'  Among  these  I  may  rank  the  Bisbop  of  Lincolit,  to  whom  the  Church  is 
so  much  indebted :  his  name  alone  will  cany  conviction,  and  assist  in  no  small 
decree  the  cause  I  have  here  espoused. 
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eskVL$e  ei  our  holy  religion  *  may  the  Almigbty  btess  theit  etide^ 
vours  for  the  public  good  ;  and  for  Jesus  Chtist^s  sake^  shed  sdiua- 
dsMitly  upon  them  the  mflaence  of  kis  holy  sptril. 

In  conclusion  I  may  now  be  permitted  to  assure  Mr.  Hails^that  I 
entered  into  this  controversy  with  himj  not  fot  victory^  but  for 
ttuth^  I  do  not  make  any  apology  for  having  so  done  :  I  conceive- 
it  Unnecessary,  when  I  take  into  consideration  the  Candid  and 
Ubef al  Sfnrit  which  pervades  hb  letter. 

I  remain.  Sit, 
Tour  modt  obedient  setvanti 

M. 

P.  S.  Since  I  wrote  the'  above  notes,  a  fact  has  come  to  my 
knowledge,  which,  as  it  somewhat  militates  against  the  explanation 
of  the  passage  adopted  by  Dr.  Kennicott  and  myself,  it  would  be 
disingenuous  to  Suppress,  tt  is  that  the  author  of  the  Comment- 
ary printed  Svith  St.  Jerome's  Version  of  the  Psalms,  (vid.  Sti» 
Hieronymi  Op.  Tom.  8.  fol.  par.  I5S3.  does  not  explain  the  pas- 
sage as  referring  to  Christ :  the  Commentary,  however,  is  not  the 
work  of  Jeronte.  His  version,  indeed,  is  conformable  to  the 
reading  proposed  by  Dr  K. :  it  is  as  follows :  ''^  non  enirn  deretht^ 
ques  uttimam  meaih  iH  injervo:  7iec  dahh  sandum  tuum  videri 
corrupiionemJ^  To  the  eighth  vol.  of  this  edition  of  Jerome's 
i/^brks,  ther^  is  an  appendix:  it  contains,  in  parallel  columns, 
the  Heb.  I'ext  of  the  Psalms  \  the  literal  version  of  it  made  by 
Jerome  \  the  Ixx  vers,  of  the  Psalter }  and  his  literal  rendering 
from  it.  Although  neither  the  Heb.  Text,  nor  Ixx.  was  added 
by  St.  Jerome,  they  are  yet  vahiable,  as  giving  the  reading  found 
in  both  at  the  time  the  edit,  was  printed*  I  therefore  transcribe 
them«    ^Ilie  Heb.  Text  is  as  follows : 

imo  fliK*!^  TM?ii  )nrrvh  Viw^  ^»bi  rw/i  vh  o 

ThM  Or.  Vei-Sw  ha»,  "(^i  a4K  iyyehttaXsl^U^  t^  ^ffifxiiV  ^tf  #1^  jltov, 
od^  ^(o&H^  toy  jo-f^y  &(i  tkttf  hoi^l'9fi¥.  The  passage,' faowevtnr  it 
vM  quoted  by  Cypirian  or  TertsUhdH,  by  Hilary  or  Ambtote  :  t 
fimi  it  ettedv  hdw^v«r,  by  Augustine,  Tom.  i.  p.  6?9*  Tom.  8. 
pi  6^1.  edit*  Benedkthi.  who  reMks  sskictum  tuam  aftd.  ap^fiM  it 
toi3mgtk  I  do  n^t  find  it  In  the  works  df  BasU :  but  Origen  citet 
it  iflfi  his  extt^i^al  work^  Tom.  i.  p.  S2.  edit  166&  ii«  has 
gmm  h  ftf\Mtim  from  the  tei.  as  I  havi^^cled  it  above.  He  «t^ 
plmH  It  of  Cbrfet :  bm  lii^  eotMnenttry  ii^  too  t«ii;g^  to  be  ttM^* 
scribed. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

j|  HOPE  the  conjectural    criticisms  subjoined  will  be  thought 
worthy  of  insertion  in  your  Journal. 

JVebh  Bicknar,  181S.  JOHN  SEAGER. 

Justin,  b.  ii.  ch«  10.  Igitur  Xerxes  bellum  a  patre  coeptum 
adversus  Graeciam,  per  quinquennium  instruxit.  Q^odr  ubi  pri- 
mum  didicit  Demaratus»  rex  Lacedaemoniorumi  qui  apud  Xerxem 
exulabaty  amicior  patriae  post  fugam,  quam  regi  postbeneficia;  ne 
inopinato  bello  opprimerentur,  omnia,  in  tabellis  ligneis,  magistratui 
perscribit^  easdemque  cera  superinducta  delet:  ne  aut  scriptura 
sine  tegmine  indicium  daret,  aut  recens  cera  dolum  proderet :  fido 
deinde  servo  perferendas  tradit,  jusso,  magistratui  Spartanonun 
tradere. 

That  <<  cera  superinducta  "  might  accomplish  the  first  end  men- 
tioned,  (ne  scriptura  sine    tegmine    indicium  daret,)   is   evident . 
enough ;  but  how  could  it  effect  the  second,   ne  recens  cera  dolum  * 
proderet? 

I  have  no  doubt  the  true  reading  is  :  easdemque  cera  SUPER- 
INUNCTA,  delet — &c.  Was  smeared  with  some  coloring  sub- 
stance, might  answer  both  the  purposes  mentioned  by  Justin*-*^-*--  ; 

ARISTOPHANES.    Nubes.  v.  870. 
Stt^psiades.-- —  ^su^o,  hS^**  ^  ^oix,^are^^ 
gjf A.9*  iyw  ydf  vot  rov  yBv  royrovl, 
^axcvr'  dyaireitras, 

Socrates. 

rfiitvrios  ya,^  ear'  sn, 

Phidippides,  (v.  870.) 

avTOg  r^l^Mv  fSj^  oty,  el  xjgaaw  ys, 

Strepsiades.  (871.) 

Socrates. 
jJow  KPEMAI*.  wf  i^Xiiiov  efdiy^aro, 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  on  this  passage  in  the  <<  Re- 
marks and  Emendations  on  some  passages  in  Aristophanes''  pub- 
lished in  the  lliird  and  Fourth  Nos.  of  the  Classical  Journal,  I  wish 
to  offer  an  emendation  of  v.  870. — It  appears  from  V.  871  that 
Phidippides  had  uttered  an  imprecation.     Now,  although  the  verbs 
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in  T.  870  are  in  the  optative  mood,  yet,  being  qualified  by  the 
particles  av  and  gl,  they  express  no  imprecation*  I  conjectuie 
therefore  that  in  the  room  of  av  and  si  should  be  substituted  'ANOX 
<*  stulte/'  and  re  in  the  room  of  ye. 

If  this  verse  is  not  very  harmonious,  it  must  be  reme^ib^redt 
that  it  is  pronounced  by  Phidippides. 


ESSJY  ON  BLANK  VERSE. 

"  Only  seemg  verse  to  the  eye*" 

JL  o  amend  the  manners,  awaken  and  exalt  the  heart,  to  teach  hy. 
entertainment,  and  to  improve  with  delight,  is  the  heavenly  office  or 
Poetry ;  for  this  end,  she  exerts  the  powers  of  invention,  imagery^ 
and  fiction,  and  moves  with  a  characteristic  pace,  distinguished  nrom 
Prose  by  certain  measures  of  its  own,  which  are  £b;ed  and  deter- 
ininate  in  each  species.  To  this  natural  distinction,  modem  lan- 
guages have  added  the  use  of  rime,  ^  although  the  antients  in  the  two 
languages  most  known  to  us  have  it  not ;  and  if  the  Hebrew  falls 
into  it.  It  appears  rather  to  arise  from  want  of  variety  in  Termination 
than  from  considering  it  as  a  beauty. 

Whether  Rime  is  advantageously  ad^pted^  may  be  determined  by 
considering  the  qualities  of  Blank  Verse,  for  if  this  equally  main- 
tains the  distinction  between  Poetry  aiid  Prose  ;  if  it  be  more  natural^ 
varied,  expressive,  and  harmonious,  if  it  be  more  adapted  to>  the 
greater  poetical  compositions,  and  equally  suitable  to  almost  all  the 
subordinate  species,  its  claim  to  preference  must  be  established  with- 
out dispute. 

To  examine  this,  it  may  be  proper  to  recollect  that  Blank  Verse 
is  a  certain  measure,  whicli  naturally  has  its:  long  and  short  sylla- 
bles, which  did  not  result  from  the  structure  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  particularly,  but  are  and  must  be  inheient  in  all ;  and  that 
the  English  has  the  principal  measures  of  classic  poetry,^  the  Iambic, 
I    «    »i » 1 1    —— ^»  ■  ■  I     —  ■    I  ■  ,  .      II..       II I       , 

'  Milton,  when  he  means  ver^e  with  like  ending,  spells  it  RIME,  in  opposi- 
tioji  to  RHYME  or  RHYTHMUS,  consisting  of  measured  nunibeiv. 
^  The  following  are  instances : 

IJt  caWd  9»  Imtd  tMl  all  m  hoUHw  deip 

very- like  this  Iambic  trim,  brachytat. 

DiZtiHt  iiira<HdiBintUdi<e 

Tire  Trochee. 

Wh»  durst  defy  t$C  omnipotent  to  arms* 
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Anapaest,  Trochee,  Spondee,  and  Dactyl;  that  each  verse  Is  dts« 
tinct ;  but  still  so  as  to  connect  with  the  preceding  and  subsequeaS^ 
with  all  the  nice  gradations  of  poetic  interval ;  and  that  its  charac« 
teristic  properties  are  so  distinguished  from  prose,  as  to  oblige  the 
orator  carefully  to  avoid  introducing  a  pure  blank  verse,  lest  bo 
oiFend  the  ear,  and  lest  by  admitting  two,  he  become  scarcely  more 
excusable  than  when  he  admits  Rime. 

There  are  some  who  have  fancied  that  we  are  without  lonff  or 
short  syllables,  or  at  least  without  the  classical  feet,  because  we  have 
not  a  settled  prosody,  and  because  we  cannot  exactly  measure  the 
quantity  of  each  syllable :  but  upon  this  argument  we  might  as 
^ell  Suppose  that  we  have  no  grammatical  parts  of  speech,  because 
little  has  been  done  till  within  these  few  years,  to  investigate  and 
settle  those  principles;  or  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no 
settled  quantity  in  their  language,  because,  whedier  we  consult 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  Cicero,  or  Quintilian,  we  shall  fin^ 
that  there  are  in  these  languages  long  syllables  of  more  time  than 
others  ^  which  are  yet  long, '  and  short  ones  different  in  quantitj 
from  others  also  short,  and  this  in  a  vast  extent  o£  indefinable  and 
furious  discrimination ;  which  no  measure  can  exactly  estimate* 
though  the  ear  feels  them ;  and  this  is  so  far  from  the  prejudice 
of  their  numbers,  as  to  be  one  principle  of  harmony,  since  it  con- 
tributes to  render  the  modulation  more  capable  of  being  beautt^ 
fully  diversified. 

It  has  been  previously  observed  that  variety  is  one  principle  of 
beauty»  but  this  variety  is  produced  with  the  full-  effect  of  « true  ma» 
gical  delight "  by  <<  apt  numbers,  fit  quantity  of  syllables  and  the 


The  Tribrach. 

So  many  fathom  down  prMpttuting* 
The  Spondee  in  the  last  foot. 

Silence  ye  troubled  waveSf  and  thou  deqi,  Peace, 

The  Anapaest 

Let  me  ptU  in  yimr  mind  \fyou  forget  if. 
The  Dactyl.  /  . 

Hurry  \  him  ins  |  tUntly  tp  death  by  torture* 

Our  blank  verse  is  also  capable  of  expressinp;  varions  kinds  <»f  liie  Gcedc 
and  Roman  verse,  particularly  tlie  Anapipstic  and  Trochaic  measarea.  In  the 
•ong,  (part  of  which  will  be  quoted,)  there  is  great  affinity  to  the  claisic^ 
lyric  numbers. 

Cofne  awdy,  come  HwUy^  Death, 
And  in  sad  cypress  lit  mU  be  had» 

Tn  mihi  tu  mihi  Mors  ,  * 

Opifcr  mcesto  pallida  sis. 

»        *   ** 
In  all  tlie  above  quoted  instances,  the  feet  and  measure  agree  with  the  «ent}« 

meot.    But  this  is  not  meant  to  prove  that  lyric  meayures  are  in  general  suited 

to  our  language;  but  to  give  evidence  that  we  have  the  feet  of  which  they  are 

composed,  and  that  sometimes  taste  and  judgment  will  make  a  happy  use  nf 

Cfaem. 

'    *  The  difference  between  the  e  iu  iiHt  P^^h  '^f^f'^h  ^  v^^y  aeqsible. 
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tense  dratm  oiit  from  one  verse  into  another  with  the  judicious  ap* 
paction  of  accent,  cadence,  and  .artificial  pause.''  In  a  compositioii 
of  any  length*  whether  it  be  rime,  or  prose,  or  blank  verse,  the  laws 
of  harmony  will  demand,  and  the  hearer  be  disgusted  by  the  omission 
p£  such  variety.  But  it  may  not  be  improper  to  inquire  how  far  the 
repetition  of  sounds  and  lines  with  like  endings  conduces  to  this  variety* 
In  my  apprehension,  rime,  so  far  from  being  an  assistance^  becomes 
an  oltftacle  to  variety,  never  to  be  entirely  surmounted,  nor  even  to 
be  palliated  without  being  reduced  to  an  imperfect  resemblance  of  blank 
verse.  In  light,  easy,  and  short  performances,  it  may  be*  of  no  pret 
judice  or  possibly  of  advantage :  from  the  more  interesting  species  of 
poetry,  it  may  not  deserve  exclusion ;  and  it  may  not  inelegantly  ex* 
press  the  plaintive  flow  of  moderate  and  subsiding  grief,  or  the  rising 
trnidemesfi  of  love ;  but  it  is  very  unfavorable,  if  ever  to  be  used,  in  the 
diversified  and  sadden  exhibition  of  character  and  thought  i  and  to  the 
•nergetic  representation  of  moral  nature  it  can  never  be  adapted.  The 
abrupt,  the  bold,<lnd  the  surprising,  are  the  province  of  numbers  less 
sensibly  circumscribed.  Unless  the  sense  finish  with  the  rime,  and 
the  rime  rettums  at  short  and  expected  intervals^  the  warmest  and  most 
judicious  advocates  of  this  kind  of  verse  will  confess  themselves  disr 
pleased  \  but  how  opposite  such  a  structure  is  to  the  power  of  ast6^ 
nisbing  and  transporting,  reason,  taste,  and  experience,  the  philosophy 
of  the  numan  heart  (which  is  the  foundation  of  criticiun)  concur  to 
testifv.  I  would  therefore  submit,  that  the  author  who  wishes  to  as* 
tonish  and  command  attention  through  a  long  poem,  which  is  to  be 
frequently  perused  without  depending  upon  we  charms  of  noveky  or 
elegance,  nmst  write  in  blank  verse ;  whilst  whoever  would  please  and 
dehght  by  the  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  his  numbers  may  use  rime, 
and  would  perhaps  be  right  to  use  it  on  subjects  of  no  remarkable 
extent ;  but  Milton,  who  resisted  bondage  of  every  kind,  and  other 
successful  poets,  have  shown  ^that  even  this  may  be  as  adequately 
performed  without  rime. 

There  is,  however,  a  species  of  writers  whom  I  would  recommend 
either  to  write  in  rime  or  totally  abstain  from  writing  at  all— those 
who  have  no  pretension  to  be  read  a  second  time.  We  have  seen,  if 
what  has  been  offered  has  any  weight,  the  superiority  of  Blank  Verse, 
in  the  sublime  and  pathetic  ;  will  it  be  said  that  verse  without  rime  is 
less  suited  to  the  form  of  dialogue  ?  that  it  is  less  adapted  to  the  sen- 
tentious gravity  of  philosophic  ar^ment  5  the  simple  graces  of  a  di- 
dactic poem ;  the  splendid  luxuriance  of  description  ?  Let  several 
parts  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  let  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  the 
Art  of  Health,  and  the  Seasons,  answer  to  this  inquiry :  we  may  yet 
go  farther,  and  add,*  that  we  have  a  translation  of  the  accomplished 
Terence,  which  may  prove  tliat  even  the  comic  muse  can  appear  with 
n^ore  elegance  and  propriety  in  verse  of  this  nature,  than  in  prose 
itself;  i^rhether  in  this  garb  sne  would  retain  her  popularity  on  the 
stage  is  another  question,  but  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that,  thus  habited,' 
ihe  visits  our  retirement  with  advantage—  except  perhaps  ludicrous 
epigrams  (for  sonnets  have  been  written  without  rime  to  which  no 
ear  can  listen  withont  deSght^)  there  seems  to  be  no  species  of  com-* 
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Eositton,  In  which  the  verse  here  defended  may  not  perform,  with  at 
^ast  equal  advaarage,  all  that  rime  attempts  to  effect* 

In  the  epic  and  dramatic,  blank  verse  will  have  every  excellence 
suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  which  rime  can  challenge,  some 
to  which  tt  can  make  no  preCenstons,  and  some  peculiar  to  itseliy  of  tke 
most  important  kind. 

LoiM^  and  numerous  specimens  might  be  produced,  in  which  tfae 
case  oTprose  and  the  melody  of  measured  numbers  have  been  at  onoe 
JO  combine^  in  our  English  verse  without  rime,  as  to  captivate  the 
most  reluctant  ear,  and  satisfy  the  most  delicate  or  fastidious  tastie. 
But  who  will  affirm  that  the  majesty,  the  sublimity,  the  command  over 
the  heart,  the  similitude  to  nature,  and  the  charms  of  free  eloquence, 
can  be  so  powerfully  excited  in  a  long  series  of  rime  ? 

That  blank  verse  is  thought  better  because  easier,  will  not  probably 
be  the  result  of  their  experience  who  attempt  to  write  botli,  with  equsd 
approaches  to  their  respective  perfection  Nor  do  I  beUeve  that  theite 
exists  a  superior  facility  even  in  the  dramatic  blank  verse,  which  has 
much  greater  latitude  and  licence. 

What  may  be  the  case  in  ofiier  modem  languages  I  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  determine.  But  it  is  observable,  that  if  the  French  have  rarely 
succeeded,  they  are  far  from  being  satisfied  liiemselves.  The  tmiibrm 
position  of  their  accents,  and  want  of  variety  in  their  fierttunztions,  is 
their  enemy  in  both.  On  this  account,  some  of  their  best  writers  in 
their  noblest  productions  have  made  choice  of  prose :  but  in  us  who 
are  not  confined  for  materials,  or  at  a  loss  for  models,  where  is  the 
excuse  ?  I  therefore  do  not  wish  Milton  to  have  written  in  rime,  not 
only  because  I  cannot  wish  his  work  otherwise  than  it  is,  but  because 
I  firmly  believe  that  to  wish  it  had  been  in  rime,  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  criticism. 

-  There  are  those  who  will  think  the  claim  of  simplicity  paradoxical ; 
but  if  the  rejection  of  unnatural,  ^false,  and  superfluous  ornaments,  he 
ibhe character  of  stmplictty,  this  kind  of  verse  may  claim  that  <HstiDction. 
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AT>VP.KTISEMEKT— The  first  Letter  was  published  btfore  the 
first  Replif  to  the  caiuTmiiatoifS  of  the  Untversity  of  Oxford  appeared ; 
and  the  second  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Mti-^ 
^azine  when  the  subsequent  Reply  was  csmmunicated  to  me, 

Jan.  9,  1813.  T.  F. 
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*  We  are  remiested  as  an  aot  of  impardaiity  torepnblilh  ItaeAfe  two  letters  in  oor 
42fKrMi,  ki  <iraer  to  record  the  toiaU  «o«liioveniy  in  the  Mime  pnbUoatioii. 
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Sep.  6,  IS0§, 


Ik  the  account  of  the  edition  of  Strabo,  printed  at  Oxford,  which 
appeared  in  the  last  Edinburgh  Review,  there  are  the  most  odious 
of  all  moral  combinations^  malignity  With  hypocrisy,  and  igno^ 
ranee  with  pride.  Of  ignorance,  .untempered  witli  modest 
hesitation,  and  intrepid  in  proportion  to  tlie  contempt  of  the 
danger  of  detection,  at  least  by  an  Oxonian,  take  the  following 
examples: 

**  We  presurao^**  says  the  Reviewer,  •*  that  ciiius/'  in  the  following 
•passage,  **  here  stands  for  crebrins  ;  for,  though  *  it  rains  faster'  be  a^ 
commpn  vulgarism  in  Kiiglisby  we  da  fiot  believe  that  it  bad  even  that 
humble  station  in  any  idiom  of  the  Latin  that  existed  prior  to  the 
Oxonian." 

"  ObMcrvandum  eaty  tjuo  violent  tor  est  sot  is  afdott  eo  ciiius  fieri  fivt* 
vias,** 

The  Author  of  the  note  is  comparing  the  natratives  of  Nearchus 
and  Aristobulus,  respecting  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
voyage  down  the  Indus.  It  was  necessary  to  mark  the  access  of 
the  rainy  season  in  different  latitudes.  He  quotes  Bemier,  to 
prove  that,  at  Delhi,  the  rains  begin  to  fall  in  July,  and  cease  at 
the  beginning  of  October ;  and  that  on  the  coast  of  Malabar^  ac- 
cording to  Grose's  observations,  they  commenced  at  the  end  of 
May,  and  ceased  at  the  beginning  of  September.  He  then  re- 
marks, that  the  rains  set  in  earlier  in  those  places  where  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  greater.  But  the  Reviewer  Would  wish  the  Audiof  * 
to  have  said,  that  it  rains  faster  in  such  climates  ^  and  so  indeed 
he  might  have  said,  if  he  had  understood  no  more  of  the  subject 
than  the  Reviewer.  Can  the  Reviewer  be  ignorant,  that  citius 
denotes  priority  of  time  ?  Is  he  ignorant  that  Horace  has  used  it 
in  this  sense?  ^^Suprema  citius  solvet  amor  die  J*  Can  ^  show, 
that  the  adjective  cities  signifies  something,  which  citOy  the  adverb, 
cannot  express  ?  If  he  cannot,  as  is  most  probable,  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied with  the  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  this  word  by  Ser- 
vius,  when  applied  by  Virgil  to  Mercury.  I  neither  adopt  nor 
reject  the  allegorical  part  of  the  interpretation.  I  do  not  examine 
whether  it  be  just  or  not.  I  produce  the  passage. merely  to  show 
what  signification  Servius  affixed  to  a  particular  word : 

•*  Mercurius  citus  dicititr,  quod,  quvm  alia  signa  tarde  ad  ortus  suds 
recurnfnt,  Mercurius  decimo  octavcrdie  in  ortu  suo  invenitur*'  ^ 

The  Reviewer  may,  perhaps,  perceive,  that  his  humor  requires 
the  support  of  more  learning  than  he  possesses.    He  says,  that 
a  sentence  or  opinion  is  stretched  out  geographically  by  the 
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iftile^  from  one  gate  of  a  great  city  to  another.''  Will  the  Re« 
viewer  have  the  goodness  to  specify  these  gates,  with  their  dis- 
tance from  each  other  ?  The  word3  of  the  note  are,  «  a  porta  Es^ 
quilind  versus  LabicanamJ'  This  judge  of  Roman  Latinity  tran»- 
lates  a  and  versus  by  the  English  words^-om  and  to ;  and,  conse* 
^uently,  these  gates  must  be,  according  to  him,  the  Esquiline  and 
that  called  Labicana,  and  the  intermediate  space  furnishes  the 
distance  for  the  protraction  <<  of  the  sentence  or  opinion  geogra- 
.phically  by  the  mile."  But  an  Edinburgh  stripling  referred  me  to 
a  book  of  his  worthy  and  really  learned  master,  the  Roman  Anti- 
quities, by  Dr.  Adam  of  the  High  School ;  and  there  I  found,  in 
the  account  of  the  principal  gates  of  Rome,  that  the  Esquiline 
and  that  named  Labicana  were  one  and  the  same  gate.  '<  Esqui- 
lina,  anciently  Metia,  Labicana,  vel  Lavicana/'  p.  563.  The  au- 
thor of  the  note  then  has  misled  the  Reviewer  i  No,  gentle  reader, 
the  Reviewer  has  mistaken  a  road  for  a  gate*  Strabo,  p.  SS8, 
would  have  informed  his  new  acquaintance,  that  the  via  Labicana 
commenced  at  the  Esquiline  gate ;  and  hence  the  gate  obtained 
one  of  its  various  synonyms.  It  remains  for  the  Reviewer  to  give 
us  the  distance  from  the  Esquiline  gate  to  the  Esquiline  gate — in 
miles.  But,  admitting  that  Labicana  denoted  a  gate  instead  of  a 
road,  how  would  the  pomcerium  of  the  city  have  been  enlarged  by 
an  extension  of  it  from  one  gate  to  another  already  existing? 

The  Reviewer  inquires,  with  the  same  complacent  confidence, 
whether  it  be  possible  that  <<  even  the  pressmen  at  Oxford  should 
be  ignorant,  that  there  was  at  Rome  a  Dem  Lunus,  as  well  as  a 
JDea  Luna  ?" 

I  have  applied  to  a  member  of  this  literary  body,  who  assures 
me,  **  that  he  is  ignorant  of  this  fact ;  that  he  had  formerly  ex- 
amined Montfaucon,  Spon,  and  Gru^r,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
mythologists }  that  he  cannot  recollect  an  earlier  proof  of  the 
worship  of  such  a  deity  by  a  Roman  (but  not  at  Rome)  than  that 
which  is  derived  from  the  votivjp  marble,  called  the  Palmyrene 
•marble;  and. that  this  monument  will  authorize  this  conclusion 
only,  that  Malachbelus,  or  Luna  masculus,  as  he  is  called  by  Ter- 
tuUian  in  his  Apologeticus,  was  honored  in  the  East  by  a  Roman 
•emperor;  and  that  if  he  ever  had  a  separate  temple,  or  an  altar, 
in  common  with  any  other  god  at  S,ome,  (AgliboluS,  or  rather 
Aglibelus,  for  instance,  it  might  be,)  the  introduction  of  these 
Onental  deities  was  posterior  to  the  time  of  Strabo.*'  The  learned 
pressman's  reply  is  satisfactory,  at  least  to  me. 

With  respect  to  the  Maps,  the  Reviewer  says,  "  We  have  eis- 
amined  only  that  of  the. Central  States  of  (Greece;  and  in  that 
we  neither  nnd  Erythrae  in  Boeotia,  nor  ^gse,  Histiaea,  or  Ozabix 
in  Eubcea  .(a  blunder. for  Orobise),  though  they  are  all  described 
.^9j3be&  p{  importance,  in  the  t«xt.  of  the  Author^  are  duly  pladed 
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in  the  M»p  of  Mr.  D'AnvUle»  and  the  three  first,  moreover,  dati- 
Xinguifihed  as  independent  atates  by  their  coins  still  extant.^  If 
the  existence  of  coins  is  to  determine  the  measure  of  this  error,  the 
omission  of  Erythrx  in  Boeotia,  this  place  may  be  reserved  for  fii>- 
sertioa  till  its  mint  be  discoyered.  For  the  same  reason,  we  may 
postpone  the  addition  of  Mgx  in  Eubcea.  The  Reviewer  places 
•ancieot  nnnts  at  pleasure ;  and  he  is  equally  indifierent,  whether 
^  CrythtOB  in  Boeotia,  or  Erythrae  in  Ionia;  at  Mgve  in  Eaboea,  or 
'JE^  in  .iEolia*  Histiata,  too,  it  seems,  is  omitted*  Would  not 
the  substitution  of  Qreus  satisfy  the  Reviewer's  precision  ?  Did 
Ae  know,  tkat  Thucydides,  PolybiuS)  and  Diodonis,  caU  it  Orevs, 
•and  Livy,  Oreum  I  that  Pausanias  relates,  that  there  were  persons 
in  his  time  who  called  Oreus  in  Eubcea  by  its  ancient  name.  His- 
^aea  i  and  that  Strabo,  p.  649,  says,  that  it  was  named  Oi«nis, 
instead  •of  Histisea  ?  Of  these  facts,  he  may  well  be  supposed  to  be 
ignorant.;  hut  he  might  have  done  -what  his  own  words  reacting 
the  Map  of  D'Anviik  induce  the  Reader  to  believe  he  had  done ; 
he  mt^t  iiave  read  in  that  Map  these  words,    ^*  OreuSy  prius 

He  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  Author  of  die*  Notes  lias  displayed 
in  Geognqphy  and  History  «<  the  same  sort  of  accuracy  as  in  Gram- 
Alaar."  Of  the  geographkai  enors,  except  the  omission  of  one  m 
two  places  in  a  A^p,  he  has  not  produced  one  example**  The 
.«n^  faietorical  error  is  this :  <^  Philip,  the  eon  of  Dexnetrius,  is 
failed  repeaiedly  Philip  the  Second,  though  he  was  tihe  fouith  ve- 
gidady  acknowledged  King  of  Macedonia  of  that  name,  and  the 
fifth,  if  the  son  of  Cassander  be  admitted  into  the  catdogae/'  vl 
have  caordfially  egNunined  the  number  of  passoiges  in  whidi  PUlip 
4he  ^son  of  Demetruis  'is  mentioned,  in  oider  to  determine  on'  wimt 
l^round  the  invidious  expression,  '^  repeatedly,'*'  eiMaSd  be  jMified. 
It  appears  that  there  are  only  two,  to  which  notes  are  subjoined  •; 
amd  in  ^me  mlg  of  these  two  (such  is  «the  Reviewer's  fidelity  and 
nccmacy  in  assertion)  has  the  Author  apforentfy  entitled  the  ton 
fof  lieDietrittS  die  second  Philip.  Hie  subject  of  the  note  is  Pe- 
paitedns.  The  Author  first  mentions  die  <xyntest  of  Philip  and 
(the  Athenians  respecting  this  island.  It  was  at  length  diemaadcd 
,by  Philip.  This  was  the  first  time  it  was  destroyed.  :^i;er  the 
■knadption  of  the  island,  the  note  concludes  with  these  words*: 
'*fJEt  Sctatkum  et  Peparetkum  urbes  Pkilippus  Macedo  i$eeunAts 
\diruit7*  This  was  the  second  destruction  ^  Pepaiietbus  \  and  I 
am  well  satisfied,  that  it  was  the  Author's  intention  to  hive  e9&- 
-peessed  this  drcumstanoe,  and  not  to  have  marked  in  tlie  suoces- 
wm  of  Macedonian  kings  the  place  of  the  perscm  by  vrhom  it' was 
:i:flS3cied. 

One  ivoxd  in  conclusion  respecting  die  A«i9ior  of  die  notes. 
lie  is  leptesentad  by^iiie  &evie^«  as  kk  a  distinguighsd  <Sif<doam> 
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deleted  itom  daiis  mtbcsfe  body  "of  AcadefHics,^  tifkd  ^  ^t  Sin  ad^ 
vimced  .«ge/'  itfe  ^as  no/  at  an  advamosd  age ;  he  was«ot^e<* 
lected  from  Hxt  wkfPk  body  of  Academics;  be  was  ^dt  iie- 
0luded  &om  the  avocations  of  society  \  and  ki$  name  also  <<  stands 
in  d)e  iitle-page»  vtdiout  any  decora(ti««  a^wict,  ot  tide  &f  de* 
gree." 

.  I  h^  leave  t^  recapitulate  die  bUigataons  <tf  die  wdeatned  4(^ 
^s  Reviewer.  He  has  added  to  ^e  ancient  dty  of  Rome  ii  iiew 
gatei  (not  indeed  vithomt  some  precursovs  in  this  ^rror^  but  lie 
doeis  not  teem  to  know  that  this  is  an  error  \)  not  hj  making  two 
Mt  ^  one*  but  by  transmuting  a  road  into  a  gate ;  lias  eimched 
the  mythic  .idolatqr  of  its  inhabitants  with  die  addition  ^  a  new 
deity ;  and  has  assigned  to  oue  place  iil  Euboea,  and  to  another  in 
^otiai  the  dignity  of  a  specific  coins^ge,  unknown  when  diey 
fj^isted. 
I  now  bid  iavewell  to  diis  <<  same  learned  Tlieban*** 

Tours,  &c.      THOMAS  FJLCOJUEU. 

]?.  S.  I  cannot  assign  a  moite  probable  period  for  Ae  tntroduc- 
tbn  of  the  worahip  of  Deus  Luna  at  Romei  ihan  die  reign  of 
Elagabahis.  He  assumed  the  Syfiaii  naUM  of  the  Sun ;  but  when 
he  associated  himselfy  as  diat  deity,  with  ike  Moon,  by  \^hat  he 
called  marriagfe,  die  image  of  the  Moon  represented  a  female^ 
Urania.  It  was  Jbronght  from  Carthage*  The  identity  of  sex  was 
no  obstacle  to  uinDn  in  the  opinioft  of  this  bestial  Emperor,  if  he 
had  poefened  the  lA0fui  mascutus  as  his  cOnsort. 

It  is  singular,  that  so  learned  an  Editoi^  as  Ifmiskrh  tihodtd  no^ 
have  pereemd  the  analogy  in  the  Palmyr^iie  matble  between  Ag-& 
Ubolus  or  Aglibeltts,  and  Elagabaius/  i  now  eondude  generally^ 
that  die  Dem  Limns  was  not  known  at  Rome* 


0  Julff  SI,  1810. 

J.  HAVE  some  reason  to  think,  that  the  Author  of  die  <<  Vindica* 
tion  of  the  University  of  Oxford  against  the  Calumnies  of  t}ie 
Edinburgh  Reviewer/*  may  have  relied  upon  my  acciuracy  in.de«*« 
nying  the  existence  of  Coins  of  certain  cities,  which,  in  the  last 
iNumber  of  the  Edinburgh  Review;  the  writer  asserts,  are  to  be 
found  «  in  Collections  in  London."  ^  I  also  consid^myself  as  re«- 
sponsible  to  the  public  for  other  parts  of  the  Letter,  which  you 
inserted  in  your  Magazine. 

I  had  accused  the  Reviewer  of  mistaking  a  road  for  a  gate  \  and 
he  thus  defends  his  ignorance,  p.  172  :  <<  That  ^ssages  in  which 

'  See  his  JEUlijU  of  Herodian.    Gibbon,  vol*  i. 
^  I  luiTe  reason  to  tliink,  that  the  Reviewer  bei*e'refers  to  bis  own  coHectfon.  * 
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there  ijs  neither  senae  nor  grammar,  diouM  not  be  interpreted  is 
tbeip  author  meant,  is  no  wonder ;  and  will  their  defender  presume 
to  say,  that  there  is  either  in  such  sentences  as  Donati  tamen  stn- 
tffUiaffi .  intelligo  esse  a  porta  Esquiiina  versus  habicanawy  or 
ixnpose  on  us  the  duty  of  presuming,  that  when  the  substantive 
which  ought  to  have  followed  was  left  out,  the  adjective  was 
9ieant  to  be  referred  to  any  other  than  that  which  went  immedi- 
ajt;ely  before  ?"  I  request  his  Scholarship  to  apply  this  canon  to 
the  foUowiog  passage  of  Livy :  <<  Via  Labicana  Roma  Labicos 
{erebat  ab  Esquilina  porta  incipiens  simul  ciun  Praenestina/' 
l^he  .gentleman  confesses  that^  a  pru>nj  he  did  not  know  which 
were  gates  and  wliich  were  roads ;  and  then  falls  into  a  querulous 
I}ab))le  about,  grammar,  and  tlie  relation  of  substantive  and  adjec- 
tive,, as  if  this  latter  point,  or  even  the  whole  science  of  grammar, 
would  help  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  number  and  respective 
names  of  the- gates  and  roads  of  ancient  Rome,  whilst,  in  a  ques- 
tion purely  grammatical,  his  skill  could  not  save  him  from  trans- 
lating versus  to,  instead  of  towards^  a  word  of  very  different  ixn* 
port,  in  order  to  make  it  answer  to  a,  fconu 
:  With  respect  to  the  omission  of  places  in  the  Central  Map  of 
Greece,  the  Reviewer  complained  that  Histixa  is  not  inserted;. to 
vrhich  I  replied,  that  Oreus,  another  name  for  the  same  place,  was 
to  be  found  in  that  situation.  He  is  not,  however,  satisfied,  with 
t^e  substitution  of  this  appellation,  and  avers,  that  Histiasa  .was 
^f  the  only  name  under  which  that  place  evei-  existed  as  a  statej 
or  free  citifT  p.  177.  The  Editor  of  Strabo  prescribed  another 
rule  for  the  omission  or  insertion  of  the  different  places  in  his 
maps;  and  tl\e  Reviewer  tliinks  that  his  own  is  more  proper. 
This  is  a  correct  accpunt  of  the  objection.  But  Strabo,  p^.  649, 
650,  says,  that  the. place  had  two  names,  Oreus. and  Histiaea,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  names  Sparta  and  Lacedxmon  denoted 
the  same  city.  D'Anville,  in  whose  map  this  among  other  cities 
is  s^  by  the  Reviewer  to  be  "  duly  placed,"  has  given  Oreus  the 
precedence,  notwithstanding  the  superior  dignity  of  the  other  de- 
nomination, Histiaea.  '^ 

The  Reviewer  has  observed  the  word  Histiaion,  and,  not  Oriton^ 
on  the  Coins,  and  therefore  boldly  asserts,  that  the  place  never  ex- 
isted as  a  free  city  under  any  other  name.  JBut  the  evidence  of  a  Ro- 
man, speaking  of  Roman  transactions,  may  perhaps  be  heard  even 
against  this  ardent  modem  admirer  of  the  Roman  language.  <<  Om- 
nibiis  Grsecise  civitatibus  hanc  pacetn  approbantibiis,  soli  ^toli  id 
decretum  deceni  legatorum  clam  mussantes  carpebant  \  Itteras  ina- 
nes  vana  specie  libertatia  adumbratas  esse.  Cur  enim  alias  Roma- 
nis  tradi  urbes,  net  nominari  eas>  alias  nominari,,  et  sine  traditi- 
one  juberi  liberas  esse,  nisi  ut  qux  in  Asia  sint,  liberentur,  lon« 
ginquitate  ipsa  tutiores :  qu»  ii^  Graecia  sint^  ne  nomiuatx  ii]yter- 
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•ipiantiir,  Corinthus,  et  Chalcis,  et  (proh  pudor,  Mr.  Reviewer) 
OREUM  cum  Eretria  et  Demetriade.^  Nee  tota  ex  vano  crirpi- 
natio  erat ;  dnhitabatur  enim  de  Corintho,  et  de  Chalcide,  et  De-* 
metriade,  <)uia  in  semitas  consuUo,  quo  missi  decern  legati  ab  urb6> 
eratic,  cateite  Gracia  aUfiie  Ana  hand  duhie  ^iberahantur"  It 
seems  thfiit  Oreum  was  afterwards  assigned  to  Eumenes,  and  thus 
lost  its  independence :  <<  Oreum  et  Eretriam  decem  legati  Eumeni 
regi  Attali  fillo  dabant/'  The  Historian,  howerer,  has  not  yet 
liberated  the  Reviewer  from  my  hold ;  for  he  adds^  <^  dissentiente 
Quinctio,  venit  res  in  arbitrium  senatus ;  sen  at  as  liber  tatem  his  ci- 
vitatibuH  dedit^  Carysto  adjecto."  Liv.  Hist.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  S4w 
The  Reviewer's  delicacy  shrinks  at  «  boldfaced  '*  assertions  of 
negatives ;  but  it  seems  that,  in  extremities,  ajfirmativ^s  may  re- 
quire their  adherents  to  put  the  very  same  face  upon  their  cause. 

We  are  informed,  that  Coins  of  -/Egae  in  Eubcea  are  preserved 
in  Collections  in  London;  and  likewise  that  these  Coins,  as  well 
as  those  of  .£gae  in  ^Eolia,  have  been  attributed  to  ^gas  in  Ma- 
cedonia, which  latter  place,  it  is  observed,  could  not  have  coined 
money  till  after  the  Roman  conquest,  « to  which  the  fabric  of 
most  of  these  Coins  proves  them  to  be  long  anterior.*'  Here  aro 
certainly  indicatbns  of  |)ersonal  examination,  and  particulars  of  a 
conference  of  the  Reviewer 'either' with  the  possessor  of  these 
Coins,  or  with  soifne  other  friend.  But  still  the  result  is  only  this, 
that  the  hknc  of  most  of  them  is  anterior  to  the  date  of  somio 
others  of  a  different  place,  whfch  they  resemble.  It  is  clear  that 
my  doubts  ate  still  proper.  As  to  the  omission  of  JEg2d  in  the 
map,  I  shall  venture  to  suggest  a  reason.  The  words  of  Strabo, 
p.  588,  are,  «^Thcy  say,  that  opposite  to  this  coast  was  jS^gse  in 
Euboea,  where  is  a  temple  of  the  .ZEg^an  Neptune.  The  passage 
across  from  Anthedon  to  JEgss  is  120  stadia,  and  from  the  other 
places  somewhat  fewer.  The  temple  is  situated  upon  a  lofty  hill, 
and  there  was  formerftf  u  citif.  And  near  Mgd^  was  Orobise." 
It  is  evident  that  Orobias  no  longer  existed,  from  a  passage  in  the 
next  book.  In  his  specific  description  of  Euboea  he  does  not 
allude  even  to  these  ancient  particulars  respecting  ^gx.  This 
may  account  for  the  omission  in  the  map. 

lit  is  admitted  by  the  Reviewer,  that  the  coins  of  Erythrae  in 
Ionia,  and  Erythne  in  Boeotia,  have. the  same  epigraph,  EPT.  I 
am  disposed  to  hesitate,  although,  after  much  investigation  in  se-» 
veral  numismatic  works,  I  at  length-  discovered  an  intimatic«i  of 
the  existence  of  a  coin  with  the  aoove  inscription,  <<  EPT*  EPT^ 
0PAT9  Erythrse,.  Boeottse."  Notit.  El.  Numismat.  abErasmo 
Frolich.  1758.  He  does  not  add  the  emblems,  nor  any  other  cirb 
cumstances.  The  reason  for  my  liesitation  in  admitting  this  to 
have  been  a  coin  of  Erythrae  inBceotia  Is,  that  the  place 'ha<|*iio 
political  consequents  nor  is  k  4norQ  than  casually  x^uced  by  his^ 
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toiians ;  irhereas  Erjr^fie  in  lonia^  for  a.  long,  fiake  milinteuwd.flii 
importance  b]r  it$  trnvf^  which  coomcted  it  with  the  affair)  of 
other  nations.  The  Boeotian  ehtel4  on  ihe  coin  will  not  contradicti 
Kkj  supposition  Uiat  it  is  fcom  the  Ionian  mint,  because  the  Ionian. 
£rythr»  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Scq/^tiaU' 
£r}lhtae»  p*  587.  The  Boeotian  horse  indeed  might  be^  iinfre8sed> 
as  an  indication  of  the  ^ind  of  militairy  force  poouliar  t»  a  plm. 
eovintcy,  euch  as  Beeoti^waa^  but  it  is  well  known>  tKat  it  is  also. 
used,  to  characterise  nmritifn^  ss^ates. 

In  my  first  Xetter  I  had  obstained  from  any  phil<4ogiC;»l  ^sn 
cttssions.  I  beg  leave  now  to  int^toduce.wh^t  I  thoa  suppressed.) 
a$}  wichotft  hotto^ng  uu  hypotheses  from  the  Min^va  of .  jSanc* 
tti»»  or  cvnferring  with  Others^  I  had  defended  th^'  pwlsage  ip  th<6 
Preface  upon  a  principle,,  the  correctm^  of  whieh  6urdier  jconsir 
dexadon  jias  coanrmed.  The  passage  in  question  is  thi3S.  <<Cae- 
termn  agam  uti  poterO)  et»  si  nihil  aliud  A&eram>  aaltem  ea  qtoctn- 
sebo,  quse  tationem  opnis  te  edoceapt»  quUmif  wkddik  imtirmta. 
est  h«c^ditio»  vel  qu»  aliqua  eic  .paite  incvementa  t^am  spSMias^ 
cont%erit."  No\v,  Sii:>  I  conloi^  that  inat^uctaest  js.notnp^dly: 
defensible,  but  smctly  correct.  I  had  obserred,  (for  I  ^tra4(;t  my 
remaiiss  from  the  letter  in  iis  ^originsd  form))  ^  cdmmiHi  ^enae 
(and  Roman  Latm,  except  when  composed  oreicamined  byiho 
Reviewer,  is  aometl^g  not  xsen/  djtfi»sent).f^uiires»  that  in  speakr*- 
tof  of  what  if  «rAWf/^a^<ri^e  sb*ouhl&ot.en>ploy  a  mood-irhicb  im- 
ports poteritklity,  at)d  in  that  p^trntiaUtythe  exiateiioe  of  aooie 
unexercised  powieC)  and  the  contangenc^r  of  some  f utupe  oction^ 
This  language  wpuld  indeed  be  .a|^K>pnate  in  a  pmspeitui  of  .a. 
wioil^^butit  is  not  adapted  10  the  ^j^anat^^m  of^lj^ta  mxK*wk€M 
eompieked,  iontmtsr  Tbi&ptincipfe  .appefMrs.tx)  mie  u^  hie  ^  Jafit» 
tibt  any  grammatical  analysis  which  does  not  accord  Nidth  itau^ 
he  deeded  'inoorraot.  The  'Cevjewer  himself  has  /eiaplakied  two 
passage  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus,  upon  the  svpposition  of  an 
eilipeis,  wUch  may  be  a^nifttad  ^here :  qu«  sint  suh^idia,  quibua 
subsidjiU  iastructa  est  hsec  e^^io.  The  iir^t  passage  from  Cicero 
I  cannot  examine,  as  it  dilbrs'iu  i^e  Review  so  much  from  Ae. 
passage  in  the  original,  that  the  aefereuce  may  be  iuacourate.  Hie 
second  passaige  is  ^i&:  quid  nobis  faciendum  est^ign^ro*  The 
Reviewer  a^iys,  ^  quidai^  quodiBiobis.  faciendum  est^norob  wouk} 
heused^a toehuical  aMementx"  aed I  beliove  threobservattontQ 
he  good;  hat  he  has  not  oiip^ideredt < that  stl-hg^ibeen^proppaed 
by  several*  c0mmenta(»KS  i  that  Emesti  (hia  friend)  thtidis  it  is  a 
gbsa,  ortproposos  -to  ^retain  it  hf  dirSdiAg  the  senMiee.Jkitp  two 
infimlwi»>by  9it  interuogaibiou ;  quM.ndbts  taoieiidum  ^e$t  f  ignotiOj 
?Fhesie  matters,  particutoly  as  Eniosti  has  maddM  unthihem,  ^ 
Jlseinewitv<  ntay-  cont^nxf,  falut  he  ^idd  ba^  ^tevjoasly  aaeevtained 
^i^tihferthfic^ound  wieire  dispid;ed  j^r  iio&  .  jbiaiu  Jboiterex^  cm^ 
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cdre  «  Cas^  ^herefstdendmn  est  wiA  a-  word  expressive  of  nn^ 
oertaiht^p  would  be  propet.  The  uncertainty  does  not  herte  respect 
tlic  tMe^'btit  the  thing  to  be  done.  The  time  might  require  some* 
tMttg  tt>  b6  done  inrnediateljr ;  ^t/tiax  is  now  to  be  done.  Quid 
faciendum  sit  would  relate  to  something  which  might  either  be 
done  sorfte  time  hence,  or  not  at  all.  Upon  an  examination  of  the 
time  in  Cicero's  letter,  I  do  not  perceive  its  urgency,  and  therefore 
some  correction  of  the  verb  may  be  required. 

The  Reviewer  censures  the  accusative  earn  with  contigerit  and 
an  infinitive.  I  have  Scotch  authority  for  such  practice ;  and  Dr. 
Adam  may  be  found  to  be  an  otfender  of  the  same  class  as  the 
writer  of  the  foregoing  barbarism^  In-  p.  136  of  the  sixth  edition  of 
his  Latin  Grammar*  speaking  of  contigjit,  he  »ys,  «  we  must* 
either  say,  me  cohtigit  esse  domi,  or  mihi  contigit  esse  drnnL** 
The  same  remarik  and  the  same  example  axe  to  be  ibimdr  in  }bhii<» 
sonV  Cmmmatical  Commentaries. 

iTh^  Reviewer  acknowledges  that  Be  made  •<  one  hasty  objec-^ 
tibtiT  to-tlie  ^Aet  major,  appBerf  to  fid^s.  He  said,  that  «« faith 
or  uniidfof  111^6  ^xMbifed  in  «  tanrgiftte  of  vi^e  form,  ascertained 
by  cubical  or  superficiai  maasaxm^  But  Vivgi)  was  not  satisfied^ 
witb  maj^t\  He  materidised  fiuth  or  belief  to  a  pesintr  ikff^tr. 
he  says^ 

txbi  maxima  rerum 
Verhorumquejides^ 

I  thus  take  my  leave  once  'more.  X  re:ffly  dainnot  see  any  mailL 
of  the  giant  breed  in  this  Reviewer  ;  or,  if  he  boast  of  his  descent 
from  that  ra<^,  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  is  vulnerable  in  the  usual 
part  where  giints  of  <okl  were  Exposed  to  their  eneniy,  as  it  seems 
fffom  recent  encounters  that  no  advantage  i&  likely  to  be  gained  by 
aiming  21  the  forehead  of  this  species. 

Yours,  &c.  •    fHO.  FALCONER. 


aaaagsaaaaaBBaaBg   iifiiii  itttt 


tfbiervaiicn  on  Mr.  Blomfotd^f  Sept.  C.  Thebas. 


To  Tim  lMiP0k  or  rm  Cia^ssical  SovkM'l. 

1  HKOUGft  the  Biedium  of  yonv  puUication^  t  take  the  oppditii^ 
aity  of  calling  Mr.  Bkmfieicfs  stttention  to  a  slight  error,  (if  it 
be  not  an  error  of  the  press)  which  exists  ia  his  Gliossary  ta 
the    Sept.  c.  Thebas.      In  the  fifteenth  line    we    have   the 


/^4r  Prometheus  tfindm  Emendatus. 

word  f{aX;i444y«i  /    tlie  present  indicative  of  whidi  verb  !•  Sf n^, 
Xfi^d),  not  a^oXffiiSa},  as  it  stands  in.  the  Glossary,    *'0v  t^oAf/^v 
vqi^Mig  ^  Ttivoytr*  oXov.     Fragm.   Eurip.   p.  482.  (Edit.  Beck.) 
s^stXfij^ovTJ^  Si  A  '^t^i*    Aristoph.  Equit  118I. — ^A}aI^  ror-  nauci 

1^.  i. 


PROMETHEUS  FINCTUS  EMENDJTUS. 

V.  L.  Ephemeridis  Classicje  Editori  S.  D. 

^EQUENTEM  emendationem,  et  vere  Porsonlanam^  tibi  et  reipub- 
licx  oblatam  Iiterari%|  humaniter  velim  a  me  accipias.  Profe^cta 
est  ab  amici  manu,  hominis  sane  perpaucorum  hqf^uiD)  litera- 
rumque  cum  Qtiecarum  tum  etiam  Latinarum  non  medioGris 
ornamenti.  Quid  non  ab  illo  expectandum  est,  qui  talia  obiter  et 
perfunctorie  et  quasi  oculis  currentibus  potest  comminisci? — 
Aurora,  precor,  oriatur  celatx  istius  virtutis;  quod  fauste,  feli- 
citer,  prospereque  eveniat. 
iii.  Calend.  JuL  mdcccxiii. 


'^EyveoKUf  ToVSg  x'  ouSev  uvruTciiv  iym.  ,  Prom,  Find,  S\» 

*  _ 

Sic  miro  consensu  codices  et  editiones  omnes  ante  Blomfiel- 
dium;  qui  facili  mutatione,  scilicet  voces  transponendo,  legit 
fyvwxa,  xai  ToTcrS*  ovSsv  avrnnslv  ^««     Lege  iyvttiXOL,  Toltrls  8*  ou^sv. 

aVTflTsTv  €^00, 

Ssepe  pronomini  ols  postponitur  conjunctio  tL  nZvte  8",  Ol^Arov, 
Xo/cov.  Phceniss.  1601.  jkij  >§,  T(^vSf  8*  alrm.  ibid.  6S8.  hrl  rour^s 
S'  IfTTeiVavTO.  ibid.  1255.  hn  ruJ^e  i*  i,yopvji.  Orest.  888.  t^vSs  H 
yiiva,  Med.  314.  ex  T)i<r8f  8*  awr^  y^f  aTaXX«(r(rou  W8a.  ibid.  727. 
^?f  8*  ot\)  x.pw^ii  7ri\tv.  Av.  2.  T^v8e  Se  rpm^oXov*  ibid.  }•  In 
omnibus  his  fer^  locis  interdum  omittitur  ley  intardum  mutatur^ 
ab  Aldo  et  MSS.  quibusdam,  vel  utrisque.  Je  igitur  hie  semel 
omisso,  facile  infercirent  librarii  xa)  ante  ouSsy,  sensui  potius  et 
metro  quam  linguse  rationi  morem  gerentes.  Cf.  etiam  Porsom 
notam  ad  Med.  319.  Ceteriim  monuit  vir  magnus  vocabula  H  et 
y»p  sacpissime  in  MSS.  esse  confusa;  ut  et  yip  et  xaU  Quidm 
Igitur  confundantur  hi  et  xai  ?  Speciosa  tamen  est  conjectura 
Blomfieldiij  etspeciosis  nititur  argumentif. 
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METRICAL  ARRANGEMENT 

RESTORED  TO  HORACE,  &c. 


Metrical  Arrangement  restored  to  Horace,  Book  iii.  Ode  1£. 

Scarcely  two  editions  "of  Horace  agree  in  the  metrical  arrange- 
ment of  the  twelfth  Ode  in  his  third  Book.  The  present  mode  of 
representing  tlie  order  of  tlie  lines  is  kid. before  the  public  as  having 
novelty^  at  least,  to  recommend  it.  If  we  believe  Dr.  Seale^ 
lA^iikljfsk  of  Greek  Metres,  sixth  edition,  p.  40.}  in  the  line 

Spm  ipm  \  melior  Bel  \  Ur)ipkiKiis  |  neque  pugna^ 

we  shoald  have  the  third  paeon  in  terlio ;  in  which  case  there  19 
room  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  licence*  [f  the  arrangement 
now  offered  be  right,  the  words  '^  Simul  unctos,  &c. ...  in  undis/' 
are  wrongly  collocated  in  most  of,  if  not  all,  the  editions  before 
Francis.    The  whole  Ode  is  composed  of  forty  minor  Ionic  feet. ' 

18 J3.  S.S.L  . 


HORACE,  BOOK  HI.  ODE  12, 

Miserarum  est,  neque  amori  dare  luduniy 
Neque  dalci  mala  vino  lavere,  aut  ex- 
animari  metuentes  patruae  ver-> 

b^ra  lingua: 

Tibi  qualum  Cytlicreac  puer  ales, 
Tibi  telas,  operosaeque  Minerva^ 
Studium  aufei;!,  Neobule,^  Lipavsi 

nitor  Hebri; 

Eques  ipso  melior  Belleropbonte. 
Neque  puguo,  neque  segni  pede  victqs, 
Simul  unctos  Tiberinis  humeros  la- 

vit  in  undis : 

Catus  idem  per  apertum  fugientes 
Agitato  gr^je  cervos  jaculari,  et 
Celer  alto  latitantem  fruticeto  ex- 

cipere  aprum.   . 


4.16 


OBSERFATIONS  ON  SUID4S, 

To  THE  Ei^rrOB;  of  -itit  CtAstfie^L-  IbU&NAL. 

A  coxsTAMT  reader  wQl  feel  bioMdf  o|>liged  to  any  one  of 
your  learned  correspondents  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
plaiR^to  llhhi  fhrotigh  the  medinitt  of  your  JburtKaf,  the  foBowi 
ing  passage  from  Suidas,  under  the  w^rds^  Afxrdaio^^  Miqxo^  , 
and  Aovxoig.  !f  the  G'ospds  hearing  the  names  of  these  three 
Xyangelista  were  differently  divided  from  the  mannev  in  which 
we  hfivre  dHem  at'  pr«9ent»---(t:)  who  divided  tbem  accordin|f 
to  die  JC9to«nt  giyeii  tiis  by  Suidaa?  ff)  who  £\4detf  Aem  ^ 
diey  stand  at  tUt"  dajf^^^  was  dnr  adtendow  M^e^ — an4 

stans  rtoz  m  vrm. 


^i  (69.)  xe^o^xioe  jA.  (355.) 

MifKOij  0  fiixyyi Xi(rr^^,  ^firirAou;  fi^.  (48.)  xt^iXmu  x/«  (36.) 

AouKOfS,   0  f»tfyyiiM0'Ti);9  l^ei   rirXoti^  iry.  {83.)  Ks^oKxia  rft^. 
(348.) 

NOTES  OxV  iESCHYLUS, 

BY  PMFESeoa  POHSON. 


NEVER  fti^yORfi  9iifirr<i». 


TO   THE    EPITOR   O!^  TH£    CLASSICA|«   JOVUNAI.* 

Xl  A TiNC  announced  it  to  you  some  time  ago^  as  my  intention  to 
insert  in  your  very  useful  publication,,  some  note»  written  by  our 
late  Greek  Professor,  upon  the  maxgio  of  a  coj^y  of  the  jfbvt  Glas- 
gow .^tion  of  JEschylus,  and  now.  in  my  pMse«sioA,  I  take  this 
late  opportunity  i>f  fulfilling  mf  fmrns^.  in  part  at  least    I  have 
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secordingfy  sent  70U  those  on  the  '  Prometheus  Viuctus/  They 
vfUl  be  found  to  comist  almost  entiisi^  of  varkms  lectknis^.  some 
of  them  suggested  hy  the  Professot  himself.  In  the  mean  time  it 
reflects  no  slight  credit  on  the  iogenuity  and  learning  of  Mr. 
Blomiietdy  when  we  find  that  in  several  instances  he  ha^  hk  upon 
the  ssime  alteratiooe  ki  thi»  fhy,  that  are  notod  domi  on  the  margin 
of  the  book  before  me.  The  rest  shaH  folk>w  in  order.  The  notes 
OBfhejemainxng'pkySi  wit^lthe  exception  of  the  '  Septem  contra 
Thebas/  are  not  so  numerous  as  dioseon  the  '  Prometheus  ViQC«> 
tus.'  They  wiU,  as  here,  be  copied  fiiitbfuU;  from  the  mimiBcrip^ 
aad  placed  between  inirerted  commas.  Mr.  Blomfield^s  text  (is 
considered  as  the  standard^  and  tlie  lines  refer  to  his  editioii.  T^ 
i;ommoa  reading  in  each  pasjsage  is  also  added. 

J.  6.  T«  C«  C« 


49.  h^ix^r^)  '*  itif^iy^  V.  Heath.'' 

93.  CLmoLiViy)  *'  ouKtoutriy  Heath,   potius  oKsiouaraf,"  Volgo  oukIouci. 
121.  ii'  dtex^eia^  sASoyS',)  "  v.  Valckenaer.  in  Eurip.  PhoenisB.  4a2. 

Herod.  I.  16V\ 
1  St.  fiio-oip^oO^w)  "  tiaroiyjftiufTiy  HeSth."     Vulgo  w j'0<;^v«rtf'** 
156,  dfferujs)  ''  d6ircv$  bent,  in  Malel.  p.  66.  adstipulante  ^leathio. 

Sed  fortasse  nihil  opus.  v.  Toup.  in  Suid.  L  p.  87.     IL  praef/' 

Vufco  disp-tMxJS. 
161.  jttijVg)  ^'/XTJ/  dv.  Heath." 
184.  al»4«r)  '*- drtsia^.'* 

22J .  ^f  Wt?)  ''xf  ar^  HfiUk.  v.  Dttvm,.  p^  3M."  Vulgs  ;x:^sl'  rj. 
ibid,  uitsftrxorraf)    **  VTre^i^ovto^s  Schol.  et  MSS.  quidam.  Heath." 

Viugo  vies^i^Yrois. 
237.  xjWjeiO  "  BKxdi^*  Heath." 
243.  iysi  ^'  iriXiJLTfjtr')  '<  syti  $'  sfo^i/.yjo-*.  Schol.  probantibus  Heathio 

et  Valckemerio  ad  Eurip;    Fteniss.    856/'      Vulgo  f/w  Ss 

2i3b  lyAyvyfihjir)  ''  rJXyiv^v  Headk  e%  Scholiast."  Vul^  i^IXydv^. 
272*3.  roy'»irjao-o'6i«r')   **  rtv^^it^puFf-^i^.  Heath-"    WvJ^roSs 

•  •••vodrcovro^. 
287.  xgantyo<it)Tov)  **  Kfa4iryi<nyrov  Bentf.  in  Phaf.  p.  140.  suffitigaute 

Htalhiov"  Volgo  ^ettkMtnif  r. 
648.  iw^v^  wSoMJil)^  '^rmvi^''    [^'^i^?}  *"  VtleboiKf^  wt  taadpi 

Phoeniss.  1723.  adplaudente  Heathu>/' 
402.  ^^od^u)  ''  Alias  i^aiTci ;  quod  improbat  cl.  Valckeaaer.  ad  £a/ip* 

Ffettifist^  1399/' 
40$^7»ft«  ^KKfutrirt9uaf»  tiitfStnrm  ^Siv£r  ^fy^^h^^  RsiMmh 

nempe  lyictendo  voces  f  et  Xa^^piimfUtitmiPotaMsm^  Valgo 

legifur  ixKiv^l&tOKr^y  f^  aV  Ofr^'tay  ^xhvm  Xsi^oi/Jva,  fio^* 


438  Clamcal  CxUki&rh.    ' 

481.  OLmi)  Vulgo  aBiY,s$.  **  axec  Dawes,  p.  318.,  acciuente  HeaUiio,: 
iSic  in  Eurip.   Androin.  151.  Icgencluiii  axsXiov  pro  oUiyJ>^oy; 
ut  metrum  versiis  non  rogat,  sed  flagitat.  Prnstra  igitur  Daivesif 
cinendationi  repugaat  R.  Ph.  Brunck.  ad  ^Mcbyl.  Proraetb; 

578.  irsrolvoicriv)  '*  ntiruivoitr^v  Bcntl.  in  Plialar.  p.  134."  Vulgo  dee»t 

V.  fiiiaijs. 
f^3.  ro*)  "  TW .  Valckenger.  ad  Eurip.  PhcEniss.  455."  Vulgo  r/. 
875.  ygwijaarctfy)  •*  fiiyryjutaro/i'"  [6iyTj«,ar«;y]  "  Jos.  Scaliger  ex  Pey- 

raredi  conjecture.  Vid.  L.  C.  VulckenaRr.  ad  Eurip.  Pkoeniss. . 

9^3.  otvwyi  o^  <*  iywyst  er*  Heath,  Recte."  k 

1010*  avix^o^aufy      **    <rv{i4tf(af   Valckeocr.    ad    Earip.     Phoeniss. 
6*32."     (Tviuf^^aiff    in  not^  Blomficldius^  crrore  /orsan  typo- : 
graphico. 

1023.  yMTi)  "  KAITI  contract^  V.  Toup.inSuid.  HI.  p.  5().  Vcl  po- 
tties K  ATI.  In  lamblich.  vit.  Pythag.  HI.  §  14.  p.  11.  pro 
ayawrfifV  '^o:rd  lege  KATI.  dycx/riets — Et  prietered  reverens,'* 
Vulgo  scribitur  xa*  sri. 

1028.  a'iSaioila-ca)  '*  aiioLXovTtra,  Vaickenaer.  io  Eurip.  Phoeniss.  524. 
probante  cl.  Hcathio."  Vulgo  alSaXovca, 

1033.  yvv)  ••  vvy"  (vuv)  "  ob  metrum."  Vulgo  vSv. 

1049.  ftelov),  **  (J^sToy  Stanl."  Vulgo  peltov. 

1071.  duslvov')  "  Elegantius  neutruni  aa£;yoy." 

1073.  S[ywyB)  "   avoJyei  Heath,  v.  Sup.  9^6"  (983) 

1079.  'ifjhs  roivr')  ••  cf.  sup.  991."  (1028)  "  et  U  C.  Vaickenaer.  ad 
£urip.  Phoeniss.  524."  (531.  Edit.  Forson.)  Vide  etiam  frag- 
iiientum  ex  Euripidis  Syico  ab  ipso  Porsono  ibi  citatum.  Tt^og 
roivroi  aequatur  Anglicac  locutioni.  On  this^  On  the  sirengtb 
of  this,  vel  And  now. 


^BS9i 


CLASSICAL  CRITICISM. 


1m  tike  Natioaal  or  Imperial  Libaary  at  Paris,  (formerly  the  Bib- 
KodKque  du  Roi)  are  -  preserved  some  Manuscript  Copies  of  the 
Work  on  Chemistry,  or  rather  Alchymy,  by  Demomius.  The§e 
are  numbered  2275,  2S25  &c.  and  Citizen  Ameilhon  has  described 
them  in  tSie  Sixth 'Volume  of  <<  Extraits  et  Notices  des'Manuscrits** 
&c.  p.  318.  Two  woo'ds  occur  in  this  Treatise  of  Democritus^ 
which  are  not  found  in  Du  Cange's:^  Glossar.  lufim^s  Graeqitatia'' 
nor  in  cxher  Gloasai^s:  one  is  KixMois  the  ablative  plural  of  kixwh- 
toit  employed  here  to  signify  « the  yolk  of  an  egg/*    It  is  prpbable 
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that  xUvv6os  is  a  corruption  of  XsKiios,  which  in  good  authors  signi- 
fies the  same  thing  ^  indeed  we  can  scarcely  doubt  of  this  identity 
when  we  consider  that  the  subject  of  which  Democritus  treats  in 
this  passage  is  a  matter  belonging  to  eggs— i<<  ci»y  XsxwyJoif" — 
Something,  besides,  which  should  haVe  the  property  of  rendering 

,  yellow :  as  the  expression  ^aviSxrett  indicates :  this  is  part  of  the 
phrase  ;  m&v  XtxMcis  ^ooftoKruilwaiJi^svoic, 

The  other  word  which  may  be  added  to  Du  Gauge's  Glossary 

'  is  ovuKoxix^^i  ^^^  ^^  express  something  equal  in  thickness  to  a 
person's  nail :  this  Is  evidently  compounded  of  Svu(  unguis,  and 
vi^os  densuSf  spissus,  crassus,  &c. 


^ 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 
JUST  PUBLISHED. 

CLASSICAL. 

Collections  from  tlie  Greek  Anthology ;  and  from  the  Pastoral, ' 
Elegiac,   and  Drainatic,  Poets  of  Greece.     8 vo.  price '18s.     By  the 
Rev.  Robert  Bland,  and  Others. 

Eudpidis  Heraciidae,  ex  recensione  Petri  Elmslcy,  A.  M.  qui  Anno- 
tationes,  suas  et  Aliorum  Selectas  adjecit.     8vo.  price  5s.  66. 

'£  Gregorii  J^azianzcpi  Carminibiis  el  Or^tionibus  Excerpta  Quaedam 
curd  H.  S.  Boyd.    Elegantly  Printed  in  small  8vo. 

M.  TuUii  Ciceronis  de  Natura  Depruiu,  liber  quartus.  E  Pervc- 
tusto  Codice  MS.  Membranaceo  nunc  priumra  edidit  P.  Seraphinus 
Ord .  Fr.  M  in.  8 vo.    Bpnoniae^  1811. 

ATocR  through  Italy,  exhibitidga  view  of  its  scenery,  its  Alf- 
TiQUiTiES,  and  its  Monuments;  particularly  as  they  are  object! 
of  Classical  Interest  and  elucidation :  with  an  account  of  the  present 
state  of  its  cities  and  towns ;  and  occasional  observations  on  the 
recent  spoliations  of  the  French.  By  the  Rev.  John  Chstwodk 
Eustace. 

Hxc  est  Italia  diis  sacra,  hae  gcntea  cjas,  haec  oppida  popnlonim. 

Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  m.  itO. 

In  two  large  vols.  4to.  price  5l.  5s.  in  boards. 

T.  Livii  Pat  AVI  Ni  Historianim  ah  urbe  condita  libri  qui  supersunt 
xxxV.    Rccensuit  et  notis  ad  usum  scliolarum  accommodatis  illastra- 
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•  •         * 

▼ilw  J.  B.  )L  Ci^i^i^,  Emerihts  Rhetoricar  Profeasi^f  m  Cdficgw 
Sormano-MIevaix^;  VoifrctaUrtk  PansneuB.  Six  v«l^  8vo.  ^iee 
2L  2s.  boards^ 

» 

Professor  Monk  fias  re^pobtisheri  Kis  eclifion  oftlie  IIrp^^m9^wiA. 
m  conplels  Ikdta  t»  fh«  N«t69.    '!%«  text  ftw  rtcetved  sMM  :dteni- 
tioOy  and  the  editor  !»&  |K^te(t  hy  tbe  adMomtnuia'  of  Mn  Biisttle^,* 
Mr.  Tate,  aod  other  able  scholars,    llie  l^ofc&aor  aiao  iatamhi.Hr 
publish. the  Akesii$  of,  Eunpkie&. 

•  A  fcnr  copies  of  thfe»  mth  irohmfe'  ^f  Ecferdfk  Soplbcfes  «ie  iir  the 
lmBd&o£lheffaMsicai;bfkokMlkMr'  .  ^ 

The  Third  Volume  of  a  much-ifrrptovieit  etfition;  6y  Mr.  6oBgb»  of 
llutchins'9  Histor}^  of  Dorsetshire.    Pr.  61.  &.  or  ob  large  paper  8i.  Ss.. 

The  History  aa^  Aiiliqiiitie»  of  HafWKfecl;  tfrf"  llardwick^  in  the 
comity  of  Sufiblk.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  John  Cuilum,  Bart.  F.  R.  8.  awl 
F.  S.A.  The  aecoad  edition  viiih  eorivclioiis  ky  Ihr  Author»aMl 
Notes  by  his  brother.  Sir  Thopias-Gery  Culluoi.  Of  thbedilioDiio 
more  than  230  cofNes  are  priatcf^;  fi9&  oo  royal  paper»  price  Si.  29» 
and  30  on  kiipcriat  paper^  price  4L  4a.  In  quarto  elegantly  priiited» 
and  euibellished  with  beautiful  porfrslifs  of  the  author^  and  bis  aiice»- 
tor  Sir  Thomas  Culluiu ;  and  uiue  otiM.'r  p)ates. 

.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Hinckley,  in  the  county  of  Leiotsltr:; 
iDcludbg.  the  hamlets  of  Dadlingion,  Stoke,  Wykin^aad  the  £kydei 
The  seeoud  edition-,  fmt}ellisbed  lyifli  twenty-two.  Ibli^  pkite&  T« 
which  is  added,  the  History  of  Witberfey,  iu  the  same  county,  and  a 
kii^  £xlract  of  the  MaTfditfs^rdum  Roman^t/m^h%\m^  tke'kUsloiy 
and  Antiquities  of  ]l4a«c<tep,(iiielttdtng  the  Han»lttts  of  tfatlsfaiH,  Old^ 
bury,  and  Atherstone^  and  also  of  the  adjacent  parish  of  ABsJev,.ia 
Ihe  county  o#  Wa#wiH(' ;  by  the  Ute  BVnjantiir  Bartietf ,  Esq.  F.  .^.  A. 
with  additions.  Illustrated  by  seveaHeeu'  fbito  plates.  By  John 
Nichols,.  F.  S.  A.  Lond.  Eiiiub.  and  Perth.— Of  tbu^  etfitios  no  more 
than  fifty  Copies  are  priuti'd.    Price  2l.  2s.  ioiio. 

Pnelectiones  Academics;  0>Mnfi' flatitn  ab  Edrardo  Copleston, 
$»T.  B.  CuUegitOriekusis  Socio  ct  Apeticse  Publire  Pr»kctove,  nunc 
SedeaiaeLCaUieilralis  KomliH»nia»  l^vaibeudario.    &v(i.  l3»»  < 

-  •     •     « 

Kfodrrn  GreeLs.  An  Essay  oii  certain  Points  of  Resemblance  bo- 
tJireen  the  Ancienti  and  Sloderu  Greeks*  By  the  UoUi  Find.«  Syk 
If^'orth  I^ougbs,  M.  P.  &v(k  7s.  (id, 

Virgil.  Obsenralions  in  IHustratiovr  of  VirgS*s  cekbrated*  fo«r& 
Eclogue.    By  6raavAle  Penn,,  Esq,    avo*  15(k. 

Literary^  Quarrels.  Being  a  Tbicd  Vohime /»f  "Ci^lwnHies  of,^ 
AutbW'*    By  the  Author  oJ'  Curiosiiies  of  LiteraUije.    Cnitfn  ti^O* 
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An  Iffqulry  into  the  NaitMrf  aud  Ckteot  of  Poetic  l^iceiice.  find  ed. 
Pr*  42s.     ^  N«  A.  V'igorSy  Jan.,  Esq. 

TJi€  hdfx  V<ilMi|ie  (formiii!^  tke  7 A)  of  t\kt  lAterary  Aneedti€$  ff 
fjke  iHth  Ceulfurs*  S'^'^'^  graituilimsly  to  the  purchasers  of  the  fbrner 
YiolnBte&«    .... 

BIBUCAL. 

Ordinary  O^ntions  of  the  Holy  Spn-if,  -hy  the  Rev^  G.  S.  Fabeit, 
B.  D.  pvioe  7s.     See  /%f  xY^io  Remie.  No.  VI. 

j^  .ChrUttaa*s  Survey  of  «1I  the  Prindpai  events  and  periods  of  lie 
^orld,  (roni  the  Comnenceioeiil  of  History,  to  the*  Conclunon  of 
Pro|>hecy.    By  GmaviUe   Feau,  Esq.  Secu>od    Edition.    Small  8vo« 

The  Biosoofie.;  Or  Dial  nf  Life  eeiplained.  To  whi<^  ure  added,  a 
Tnuislatioa  of  St..  ^flimUnus's  Epistle^o  €ehinti«i  on  tiie  Role  of  Chnstian 
I*i£e,ai|id  Ml  EUfDMitary  View  of  Qnneral  Chronologyy  witli «  perpettial 
Solar  and  Lunar  Calendar.  By  the  Author  of  «*The  Christian  Syrvey.*^ 
Handsomely  printed  in  small  Svo.  with  a  Plate,  l^s. 

The  HeiHPmr  PrinMr»  by  the  Biriiep  of  St.  David's,  a  aeir  •edkio* 
|l2mo. 

Hehrenr  Etymology:  comiatin!^  of  select  P^issages  of  Scripture:'  in. 
«4iiefa4iie'ori<Kimil  meanings  of  many  fimnes  of  persons  and  places  are 
ioterppeted  ^  soript«re.  To  whicfais  prefixed,  a  Critical  EiamiitftioB 
erf  Eaodns  iu  14.    ^l  am  hoik  mU  me."    Pr.  2s. 


FREPABING  FOB  PUBLICATION. 

CLASSICAL. 

pawesii  Miscellanea  Critica>  Svo.  cuc&  Kidd,  the  editor  ,of  Opuscula 
Rnhnkeniana. 

Mr.  Kidd  is  also  preparing  for  «he  fress,  tome  Criticisms,  Tracti?, 
Sec*  by  the  lale  Pn»fessor  Por&on. 

Mr.  £.  H.  Bar^kr  intends  lo  ^Mi^  9  G/0St«r^/./ft«fer  to  all  Ihe 
Plif^0  ^  jPsfihy^mt  which  wiU  .contain  .copious  ilhi3|ratiaas  of  the 
princifwd  words  and  phrases,  with  sueh  £jiamplQS»  as  he  has  eithto 
ohaeivad  himseif,  in  thej^erusal  of. the  aacieait  Authors,  or  remavkied  in 
the  commentaries  on  them,  or  coUootod  from  hoote  #f  raieeellanaoua 
criticism.  The  Quotations  will  be  made  in  the  very  words  of  the 
b,  with  the  mo«t  exa<?t  reference  to  U)e  anthorities.    The  Work  is 
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cfcsigned  chiefly  to  form  a  Supplement  to  Dr.  BtiTLBRV  ed^on  of 
JEschylus.  Deficiencies  in  Mr.  Blomfield's  6te«arr/ will  be  sup- 
plied. The  Notes  subjoined  to  some  of  the  Words  and  Phrases  wUl 
contain  onglual  Observations  upon  the  Passages,  in  wliich  they  occur, 
with  occasional  Strictures  on  the  Commentators  and  the  Critics,  who 
have  undertaken  to  explain,  this  ditiicult  Classic,  eitlier  in  a  cooneeted 
Work,  or  by  incidental  Illustrations.  Scattered  Notices  of  particular 
PassajB;e5,  especially  such  as  are  omitted  in  the  e<!itions  of  Mr.  Blom- 
FIBLD  and  Dr.  Butler,  will  be  collected  together,  and  given  in  the 
very  words  of  tlie  Authors  without  any  abbreviation  of,  or  bare  tefe- 
rence  to,  them.  The  Work  will  be  published  in  an  octavo  form,  and 
sent  to  the  press  at  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  year.  It  will  be 
fiiUowed  by- a  Gloesa^al  Index  to  those  Pldy^  of  Euripides,  wbid||, 
were  pubtished  by  PnoFEdS^R  FoRdON. 

Mr.  Barker's  Edition  of  a  select  part  of  Demosthenes*  a  Orathm, 
which  he  announced  in  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  **  Cl/issicai 
ReereaiionSf*  faas  not  yet  been  sent  to  the  pre^s,  because  he  has  deter- 
mined to  extend  his  plan,  and  to  avail  himself  of  sbme  editions,  and 
skMue  critical  works,  whicb  be  has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  peru- 
sing. 

• 

Mr.  Barker  also  intends  to  prepare  for  the  press  a  Bibliographical 
Work,  containing  a  complete  View  of  all  the.  b«st  aud'< most  vahtoble 
Editions  of  the  Classics,  together  with  a  complete  view  of  Works  on 
Latin  Criticism  and  Antiquities  (with  numerous  additions^)  taken  from  a 
publication  of  the  greatest  celebrity,  where  the  student  would  mot  expect 
to  find  such  information,  and  which  he  therefore  never  thinks  of  con- 
sulting.. This  work  is  designed  for  tbe  use  of  the  jftwlentv  ^ani  not 
for  the  gratification  of  the  curious,  the  amusement  of  the  idle,  or  tbfr- 
delight  of  the  collector.  Booksellers  will  find  this  a  convenient  manual 
to  assist  their  judgment  in  the  purchase  of  books.  The  work  will  be 
confined  for  the  present  to  the  clasnical  department. 

Mr.  Elmsley  is  preparing  an  edition  of  the  Helena  of  Euri- 
pides, on  tlie  same  plan  as  his  edition  of  the  Heraclidte. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Delectus,  with  numerous  additions  and 
alterations,  is  in  the  press. 

Dr.  Butler  lias  made  considerable  progress  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  edition  of  Msckylus.  The  Doct<Mr  is  now  engaged  Da  tbi9  Fmg- 
ments  of  his  author,  and  has  completed  the  printing  •  of  the  Persiej 
Dr.  Butler  means  to  give  a  new  Index  to  the  poet,  in  the  additional 
Tolume  that  is  to  contain  his  own  reading  of  the  text,  and  in  the  manner 
of  Beck's  Index  to  Euripides,  The  numbers  in  this  Index  will  refer 
to '  the  text  of  Stanley ;  and  an  Index  Rerum  and  Index  Aui^tlmrum, 
both  to  the  Nota^  Variorum,  and  to*those  of  Stanley,  will-be  included 
in  the  volume  that  is  now  passing  tbrougli  the  press.  ' 

Dr.  Maltby  has  dispatched  a  considerable  p^rt  of  h»  edition  of 
MorelVs  Greek  Thesaurus,    It  will  contain  the  latest  critical  discive- 
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lies,  with  many  conectiooB  and  additicffw'  in  regnrtl  to  the  fbrmer  w^i% ; 
and  th^  variouH  applications  of  each  word  will  be  added  in  Latin* 

*  Mr.  Biomfield  will  shortly  conuuence  printing  his  edition  of  the 
Persa. 

NoTnm  Lexicon,  Graeco-Latinum,  in  Novum  Testaraentum,  conflfcsslt 
et  variis  Observationibiis  Phiiologicis  ilhistravit  Job.  Prefder  Schleus- 
ner.  To  form  two  thick  volumes  in  8vo.  and  to  be  printed  from  the 
third  edition  published  at  Leipsie  In  1S08.  A  few  copfes  will  also  be 
worked  off  on  royal  8vo.  writing  paper,  to  form  four  volumes. 

Herodotus,  Gr.  et  Lat.  with  all  the  Notes  of  Wessolin^  Gale,  and 
Gronovlus,  also  a  Collation  from  ancient  MSS.  to  be  edittel  by  i. 
.  Schweighaeuser,  upon  the  plan  of  the  Bipont  editions  of  the  Greek 
Classics^  to  form  8  vols.  Svo, 
A  few  copies  will  be  worked  off  on  vellum  paper.  •< 

Schweighaeuser's  prospectus  of  the  above  edition,  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, may  be  had  on  application ;  or  may  be  found  in  No.  5.  of  the 
Classical  JournaL 

A  Lexicon  to  the  foregoing  important  edition  of  Herodotus  is  also 
preparing  by  Schweighaeuser. 

Mr.  Hermann's  edition  of  the  Hereuhs  F.urens,  and  of  the  EUctra 
of  Euripides,  have  been  lately  received  in  this  country.  We  shall 
embrace  some  future  opportunity  of  paying  our  respects  to  the  learned 
editor.  Each  volume  contains  a  Preface  on  Greek  Metre,  bcsijcs  the 
notes  of  Mr.  Hermann  in  illustration  of  the  text 

It  IS  repo-rted  that  a  new  edition  of  CallimachUs  will  be  undertaken 
by  a  Scholar  highly  qualified  for  the  task. 

W  f 

Porson's  Notes  on  Aristophanes,  that  were  withheld'  from  the  late 
edition  of  his  Adversaria,  are  to  be  publi:ihed  in  a  separate  volume. 
The  Governors  of  Trinity  College  have  fixed  on  Mr.  Dobree  to  di:^ 
charge  the  editorial  oftice,  and  to  the  accurate  erudition  of  this, 
gentleman,  we  may  look  for  a  result  the  most  satisfactory.  The  rest  of 
Porson*s  Manuscripts  will  be  published  by  Professor  Monk. 
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'  Within  a  few  months  will  be  published,  in  weekly  numbers,  price 
6d.  each,  intended  to  form  two  large  volumes  in  quarto,  THli  ilOLY 
BfBL^,  including  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  and  tJie  Apocrypha* 
according  to  the  authorised  version:  with  Notes,  explanatory  and  prac- 
tical. The  Notes  will  be  taken,  upon  all  subjects  connected  with 
Doctrine  and  Discipline,  from  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland ;  in  matters  unconnected  with  those 
subjects,  recourse  will  occasionally  be  had  to  other  authorities.  The 
Marginal  References  will  be  added,  together  with  appropriate  Intrtv* 
ductioHS,  Tahles,  Indexes,  Maps^  and.  Plans :  the  whole  intended  to 


